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3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of .Applica- 
tion prescribed bj^ the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Pro230sers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once ; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

. 5 . Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archa?ology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
Avay as Fellows ; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-live. 
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6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archaeology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be propo.sed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person .shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 

9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing ; and if any Fellow Avho 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three sixccessive 
years, due application hav'ing been made for payment, the Ti-easurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows. 

10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the i^rinted Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

11. None but Fellows shall A ote or hold any office in the Society. 

12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 

13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents. tAvo Secretaries for general purposes, tAvo Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Trea.surer, tAvo Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Yice-Pre.sidents for a period of three years. 
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One of the Yice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 

14. In accordance Avith the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be repi'esented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
FelloAvs of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King's and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 

1.5. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 

16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term ot office, by retirement on rota- 
tion. by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the FelloAvs at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society s business. 

18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrews Day, the 30th of Xovember, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 

20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. EA'ery proijosal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council : and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the FelloAvs at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 
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Form of Special Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and I 

direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest. 

I, A. B., do herebj^ leave and bequeath to the Society of Anticpiaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to be used 
for the general purposes of the Society] [or, to he used for the special jnirpose 
or object, of ], and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 

said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 



LIST OF THE FELLOWS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

NOVEMBER 30, 1929. 


PATRON : 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


1917. Aonew, Stair Carnegie, M.A., LL.B.. Barrister- 

at-Law, 8 Prince Arthur Road, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 3. 

1892. Ailsa, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, Culzean 
Castle, Maybole. 

1905. Alexander, R. S., Grant Lodge, 18 Lomond 
Road, Trinity. Edinburgh. 

1909. Alison, James Pearson, F.R.I.B..A., 45 Bridge 
Street, Hawick. 

1928. Allan, Mrs Margaret Hillman, Limeheld 

House, Gilmerton, Edinburgh. 

1926. Allan, Willi.am, M.B.E., 46 Croft Road, 
Cambuslang. 

1918. Allan, William Kinloch, Erngath, 2 Wester 

Coates Avenue, Edinburgh. 

1925. Allen, John Scott, F.R.S..A., Chapel Place, 
Lismore, Co. Waterford. 

1929. Axckohn, Wilfred Lorraine, Three-Corner 

Mead, Dunton Green, Kent. 

1925. Anderson Alex.ander Hutton, M..A., Donald- 
.son’s Hospital, Edinburgh. 

1922.* Anderson, .Vrthdr R., 6 Bowmont Terrace, 
Gla.sgo'v, W. 2. 

1922. Anderson, Eric S., 5 Eildon .Street, Edin 
burgh. 

1897. Anderson, Major John Hamilton, 2nd East 
Lancashire Regiment, c/o Messrs Cox & Co., 
16 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1. 
1902.*Anderson, Major Robert Douglas, c/o The 
Manager, Lloyd’s Bank, Paignton, Devon. 


1920. Anderson, Rev. Robert S, G., B.D., The Manse, 

Castle Kennedy, Wigtownshire. 

1923. .Andrews. Michael Cokbkt, M.R.I..A., F'.K.G.S., 
F.R.y.G.S., l'.K.S..4.I.. Orsett, Derryvolgie 
.Avenue, Belfast. 

1913. -Angus, Miss Mary, Immeriacb, 354 Blackness 

Road, Dundee. 

1921. Angus. William, Curator of the Historical 

Department, Record Office, H.M. General 
Register House, Edinburgh. 

1920. -Ingus-Buttkrworth, L. M., F.R.G..S., F’.Z.S., 

Lea Hurst. itunhain-Massey, Cheshire. 

1910. Ann.an, J. Craig, Glenbank, Lenzie. 

1900. Anstrcther, Sir Ralph W., Bt., Baleaskie, 

Pittenneeni. 

1897. Anstruthee-Gray, William, Lieut. -Col., Royal 
Horse Guards, Kilmany, Fife, — Vice-Prefidenl. 
1918.* .Argyll, His Grace The Duke of, Inveraray 
Castle. 

1914. Armitage, C.iptain Harry, late 15th Hussars, 

The Grange, Korth Berwick. 

1910. Armstrong, A. Leslie, M.C., F.S.I., F.S.A., 14 
Swaledale Road, Millhouses, Sheffield. 

1921. .Arnott, James Ale.vandeb, F.K.I.B..A.. 13 

A'oung Street, Edinburgh. 

1901. *.Arthur, .Alexander Thomson, M.B., C.M., 

Ingleside, West Cults, by Aberdeen. 

1910, Asher, John, 13 Pitcullen Crescent, Perth. 

1!I24. Ashworth, Mrs, Hillbank. Cirange Loan, 
Edinburgh. 


An asterisk (•) denotes Life Members who have compounded for their Annual Contributions. 
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Form of Special Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Soeietj' of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and I 

direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest. 

I. A. B.. do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to he used 
for the (jeneral qjutposes of the Society] [or, to be used for the special purpose 
or object, of ]. and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 

said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 



LIST OF THE FELLOWS 

OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

NOVEMBER 30, 1929. 


PATRON : 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


1917. Aonew, Stair Carnegie, M.A.. LL B.. Bamster- 

at-Law, 8 Prince Arthur Road, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 3. 

1892. Ailsa, The Most Hon. The Marquess ot, Culzean 
Castle, Maybole. 

1905. Alexander, R. S., Grant Lodge, 18 Lomond 
Road, Triiiitv. Edinburgli. 

1909. Alison, James Pearson, F.R.I.B.A., 45 Bridge 
Street, Hawick. 

1928. Allan. Mrs Margaret Hillman. Limefield 

House, Gilmertuii, Edinburgli. 

1926. .\llan, William, M.B.E., 46 Croft Road, 
Cambuslang. 

1918. Allan, William Kinloch. Erngath. 2 Wester 

Coates Arenue, Edinburgh. 

1925. Allen, John Scott, F.R.S.A., Chapel Place, 
Lismore, Co. Wat«rford. 

1929. Anckorn, Wilfred Lorhaine, Ttiree-Coriier 

Mead. Hunton Green. Kent. 

1925. Anderson Alexander Hutton, M.A., Donald- 
.son's nos]iital. Edinburgh. 

1922.*Anderson, Authuh R., C BoHinont Terrace, 
Gla.'goiv. W. 2. 

1922. Anderson, Eric 5 Eildon .'ireet. Edin 
burgh. 

1897. Anderson, Major John Hamilton, 2nii East 
Lanc.ishire Regiment, c/o Messrs Cox & Co., 

16 Charing Cross, London. S.W. 1. 

1002.* Anderson, Major Robert Douglas, c/o The j 
Manager, Lloyd’s Bank, Paignton, Devon. ' 


1920. Anderson, Rev. Robert S. G., B.D., The Manse, 

Castle Kennedy, Wigtownshire. 

1923. Andrlws. Michael Coriikt, M.R.L.l., F.R.G.S., 

F. U..8.G..^., F. K.S..-\.L. Orsett. Derryvolgie 
Ai’enue, Belfast. 

1913. Angus, Miss Mary, Immeriach, 354 Blackness 

Road, Dundee. 

1921. Angus. William, Curator of the Historical 

Department, Record Olfice, H.M. i.ieiieral 
Register House, Edinburgh. 

1926. Anous-Buttfrworth, L. M., F.R.G.S., F.Z.i?., 
I.ea Huist. Hmiham-M.issey. Cheshire. 

1910. Annan. J. Craig, Glenbank, Lenzie. 

1900. Anstruther, .Sir Ralph W., Bt., Baloaskie, 

Pittenweem. 

1897. Anstbuther-Gray, William, Lieut. -Col., Royal 
Horse Guards, Kilmany, Fife, — J'ice-Pre^iidenl. 
1918.* Argyll, His Grace The Duke of, Ins'eraray 
Castle. 

1914. Armitage, Captain Harry, late 15th Hussars, 

The Grange, Korth Beraiek. 

1910. Armstrong, A. Leslie. M.C., F.3.I., F.S.A., 14 
.3naledale Road, Millhouses, Sheffield. 

1921. Arnott. James Ale.yander. F.R.I.B.A., 13 
Young .Street, Edinburgh. 

1901. ‘Arthur, Alexander Thomson, M.B., C.M., 

Ingleside. W est Cults, by Aberdeen. 

1910. Asher. John, 13 Piteullen Crescent, Perth. 

1924. Ashworth. Mrs, Hillbank. (Jrange Loan, 

Edinburgh. 


An asterisk denotes Life Members who have compounded for their Annual Contributions. 
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1917. *Atholl, His Grace The Duke of, K.T., C.B., I 

D.S.O.. LL.D., Blair Castle, Blair | 
Atholl, — President. 

i 

j 

1922. Baix, Bev. John, Minister of .^t Paul's Church. | 
13 Drydeii Place, Newington, Edinburgh. j 

1920. Baibd, Rev. Andrew, B.D,, J.P., Minister of the j 

united parish of Broughton, Kilbucho, and | 
Glenholm, The Manse, Broughton, Peebles- | 
shire. i 

I 

1925. Baird, James, 81 Meadow-park Street, Dennis- 1 

toun, Glasgow. I 

1913. Baird, Major William A., Lennoxiove, Had- | 
dingtun. — Vice-President. ! 

1922. Baird, William Macdonald, F.F.S., 7 St Colme | 

Street, Edinburgh. , 

1923. Balfoi i?. Miss, Wbittingehaiae. Prestonkirk. | 

East Lothian. ! 

1918. Balfocr, Lieut. -Col. Frederick Robert 

Stf-Phen. M.A., D.L., Dawyck. Stobo, 

Tweeddale. 

1926. Balfour-Melville, Evan W. M., M.A., Lecturer 

in Hi.stury in the University of Edinburgh, 2 
Siiuth Leannuntli Gardens. Edinburgli. 
1915.*Ballantine. Jame>. 24 Hill Street. Edinburgh. 

1921. Baneetea, Rasbihaei, M.B.. F.I.A. Sc.. " Hum- 

lyii's Clinic,*' P O., Beadon Street. Calcutta, 
India. j 

1926. Banneuman, John, Junr., St Margarets, Elgin, j 
1928. Bannerman. (.'aptain Ronald K. Bri'cf. M c.. I 

10 Duppa-i Hill Terrace. Croyd«-n. \ 

1897.*Barnett. Rev. T. Katcliefe. P)lD.. 7 Corrennie j 
(iardeii-'. Edinhurgln I 

1922. Barrie, John Alexander. 15 Abbey Road ! 

Kskl-ank. ' : 

1910. Barron, Rev. Docgl\s Gordon, O.B.E.. V.D.. 

D.D.. Ardchnille, Aberfoyle. | 

1923. Barron. Evan MacLeod. Proprietor and Editor * 

of 27o Ii‘i>rt>iss Co'irnr. (lakland^, Inver- ! 
n*‘>>. ! 

1909. Bartholomew, John, O.B.E.. of Glenorchard, [ 
SluTitl-'-ub-tituti' (»f Lanaik. Nuiiliolin. 9 | 
Vict'>ria Circu-', Glasgow. W.2. ' 

1922. Barton. IH' S^mcel 'taxon. O.B.E.. E.R.F.PS. 

(Gla'« ). T..U.C.P. (Edin.t. hi Parktndd Road. | 
S‘‘liMii i’urk. Livri-j'iiul. I 

1927. BATTiUisiiY, Jami^, F.R.C'^ Eng., etc.. Dean nf ] 

the Faculty of St Mungo's Medical College, Ills i 
Galluwgate. Glasg"\v. ' 

1925. Baxter, Rev. Professor J. H., B.D., St Mary's 
College, St Andrews. | 

1891. •Bayne, Thomas (no addiC'^si. { 

1884.*BEvroN Maj.u Anucs J.. C.M.G.. V.D.. Trou- I 
ville, Evesham Rt.ad, PittviIIe. Cheltenham. j 


1908. Bell. Walter Leonard. M.D., F.R.S.^., 

Langarth, Brisco, Carlisle. 

1924. Bell, William Edmund, Solicitor, 13 White- 

hall Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1029.*'Bell, Rev William Napier. M.A., 37 Oaktield 
Avenue, Gla‘*gow. W. 2. 

1925. Bennet, Rev. Alexander Lyon, B.A., 2 

Kelvingrove Terrace. Glasgow, C. 3. 

1924. Bentin'ck, Rev. Charles D., D.D., The Manse» 

Dornoch, Sutherland. 

1928. Benton. Miss Sylvia, M.A. (Camb.), Lady 

Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

1929. Bertram. Donald. Manager. Orkney Steam 

Navigation Co., Ltd.. 20 East Road, Kirk- 
wall. 

1023. •Best. John, Warriston House. Eilinburgh, 

1925. Beveridge, James, M.A., Wellbank. Linlithgow* 
1927. Brkersteth. Miss Marguerite Elizabeth. 

PluD.. 32 Stallord Street. Edinburgh. 

1919. Binnie, R. B. Jardine, Old Place, Hampton 
Court. 

1909. Bishop, Andrew Henderson, Thornton Hall, 

Lanarkshire. 

1922. Bi'^hop. Lrkderick. Kuthven House, Coliriton. 
1924. Bisset, Alexander Macdonald, Bertha 

Cottage, Bathgate. 

192(.*Black, John Cameron. J.P , Naval Architect, 45 
Mest Nile street, Glasgow. C. 1. 

1882. Black. William George, C.B.E., LL.D., 
Kamoyle. Dowanhill Garden.s, Glasgow. 

102b. Blair. Anthony Thomas, F.R.S.A.. 
M.EStruct.E.. Allithwaite, Grange-u-Sands. 
Lancashire. 

1926. Blair. Cteoroe, 4 Kinnoul Place, Glasgow, 

W.2. 

1909. BrrsDii.i.. R.-v. (Jdo. o.S.B., 7 Holly Rnad, 

E a i rtie 1 d . Liverpool. 

1885 Rosipas. Charles 3. M., 121 Westbourne Ter- 
race, Hyde Paik, Lomion, W. 2 
1917. Bonar. John James. Elilinhrae, Lasswade. 

1923. Bonnak, Ja.\ies, Glendura, Cupar, Life. 

192.''. IIoNNAR. ^^II.LI\.M. 51 Braid Avenue, Edin- 
burgh. 

1928. Booth. Mi^s Ethel R., 39 St Bernard's Crescent, 
Edinburgli. 

Bfun.Nirs/rvxrRi 1). Ph.D.. D Lit.. Protessur of 
the Hi''t<iry oj; Art in the Unuersitv of London, 

1 . It De \'ere Garden'.. Kensington. Loudon. 

W. b. 

199:3.*BoRrHwirK, Henry, of Borthwick Castle, Mid- 
lotiiian, 122 Gt. Western Road. Glasgow. 

1920. Boyd, James Stirling, L R.I B.A., “ The 

Bield, ’ Glenlea Road, Eltham, London, 

S.E. 9. 
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1927. Bradley. Bev. William, j-t Mary\ Loiic- 
riggeud, Lanark'^hire. 

1925. Braxfokd. Rev. L. Somers. B.A. (no address). 
1927. Brewer. George E., Jr.. 151 Ea>t 79th Street. 
Xew Turk City, U.S.A. 

1927. Brewer. Mis George E._ Jr. 151 East 79tii 

Street, New A'urk City. U.S.A. 

1913. Brodie, Captain Robert Heme. Altair. Craig**n- 
doran, Helensburgh. 

192S. Brook. George Bernard. F.T.C., IM.Inst.M.M.. 

F C.S . The Labiiratune''. Kinloehleven. 
lOoS. Brook. M'illiam. b7 George Street. Edm- 
bui'oh. 

1928. Broegh. M'illiam. 42 Hundas Street. Struiune'.'',. 

Grkney. 

1900. *Brown, Adam, Netherby, Galashiels. 

1924. Brown, Charles Herbert, K.C., Sheriff of tlie 
Lothuius and Feeble^, 17 Noithiunberland 
Street. Edinburgh. 

1921.*Bkown, Donald, SO Grosvenor Street, West 
Hartlepool, 

1924. Brown, George. 2 Sputtiswoude Street. Edin- 

burgh. 

1884. Brown, G. Baldwin. M.A.. U-.D. F.BA.. 

Proie^^or ot Fine Art. Viuveivity “f Edinburgh, j 
— Seci'f'tdi'ij. 

1912. Brown, J. T. T., LL.D., Writer, Asbfield. ; 
Cambuslang. ' 

1921. Brown, Thomas. Lecturer and Chi*! Assistant, I 

Department ot Architecture an<l Building, The | 
Royal Technical College, tthi'-g'-w. 43 King>- 
liou^e Avenue, Catheart, Glasgow. 

1893. Bruce, John, Inverallan, Helensburgh. 

1922. *Brunwin, Glorgl ELsrACE, Havering», Kayne, j 

Braintree. LSse.x. 

1908. Bryce. Peter Ko><. 33 Craiginillar Park, ; 
Edinburgh. 

1902, Bryce, Thomas H., M.A., M.D., I.R.S.. Pro- i 
lessor of Anatomy, No. 2 The University, j 
tila'jgow. 1 

1922. Brydkn. Robert Lockhart. B.L.. Curator “f 
td.isgow Art Gallene> and Museum. Andneo- , 
logical and Historical Uepartinent, 12Selbunie 
Road, Jordauhill, Glasgow. 

1901. BrccLECCH and Queensberry, His Grace 

The Duke of. K.T.. Dalkeith House, Midlothian. 
1927- ItrcHANAN. Rev. Jg-'KEH. M.A.. Tiie Man-.*, 
('owie, Stirling. 

1927. Bi LLocH. John Malcolm. M.A . LL D.. 4-5 
Douglitv Street, Londun. M .C. 1. 

1587.*BrEGESs, Peter, View Viih*, Diumnailruclut, 
Inverne''''. 

1925. Burnet, J- R. Wardlaw, Advocate 00 

Nurthuiuberland Strctd, l.dinburgh. 1 


j 1892. Burnett, Rev. J. B., B.D., The Manse, Fetteresso. 
! Stonehaven. 

i 1911. Burnett, Rev. MTlliam, B.D., Restalrig Man^e, 
31 Lisiii<*re Crescent. Kdinburgli. 

1925. Bern's, John Oteorge, >hi'ritl-Subi'titute of 
Ronn, (’nimty Buildings. Sti'nieway, 

1887. Burns, Rev. Thomas, C.B.E.. D.D.. F.R.S.E., 
Crostun L<»dge, 3a Cli.ilmers Crescfiit. Edin- 
t'urgh. 

1925. Burnside, Rev. John W., M.A.. Tulluch Man^e, 

1 Living'.t'Ri, Midcalder. 

! 1928 Berri. I, L, .•^ir WiLi IVM. Hutton Castle. Ih-iwiek- 

I CUl-'I'ueed, 

, 1927. Be>hne:ll, GeoikiE H.. Umvei.sity Li!)i'aiiaii, St 
I Andrews, o South .Street, St Andrews. 

1901.*Bete, The Must Hon. The Marquess of, K.T., 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 

l!i23. Ciru-.i.r, 1'. P>.. t> Am-'lit; Plai e. Edinl>nrgh, 

1908. Cadell, Henry M., B.Sc., F.R.S.E , Gi.inge, 

I Linlithgow . 

I 1929. CAniN". Adam. 21 M-nireitii Road. Newlaiids, 
Glasgow 

1921. Caldi.r, Cn \rli-.s >. T., Ahsi^tant -Vrcliiteet, 

Poyal ConinussKui on .Vneieiit Moiiunients 
('*^c"tj 122 tTeMi-ee street. Edinburgh. 
1919.*Calla.ndi:r. Alexander 1)., Nartliupaiia , 
Nehod.i. Ceylon. 

1898. *(' \LL\Nnr.R. J. 14r\HAM. 11 OslDi’iin TelT.iee, 

Edinburgh. -~7D/vv?«.r of J/»/s» 
ll'O,'' CAMLin>N. UeV. AlLVN T. MA, Micll.lei's 
Vi< arage. Mt. ITurtmi Read. Nettingiiain, 

1910. Cameron, Sir D. y.,R.A,, K S.A . R.S.W . LL.D.. 
Dun E.aglai.s, Kippen. 

1922. CaMI'RON. t’eh'Uel OONVLD C.. C.P. E., M.A., 

R A. Kilmuir, Ile.itherley Read, Cam- 
heiley. 

1928. Cameron. Mr> PT.ora. Ard<heal. Keutallen. 

Argyll. 

1905. Cameron-Swan, Captain Donald. Strathmore, 
Kalk Bay, Cape Piovince, .Suuth Africa. 

1923. Campbell, Allxander, Commercial Bank of 

Scotland, Ltd., Abingtun. 

1899. Campbell, Archibald, J.P.. Argyll Lodge, G2 

Albert Drive. Polloksliields. Glasgow. .S. 1. 

1927. Uampblll. Iignald. M.A.. Redcott. Alton Road, 
Pai-ley 

l92t. CvMpr.iiL. l»rN< \n (im addn-'sl. 

1923. Campbell, Edward Maitland, B.A. (Cantab.) 

5 Lglmt'Ui ( lesiHiit. UdinI'urgli. 

1929, Campbell Urt.ii R vnkin. Ardtern. 1 Woudburii 

Road. Nowlaiids. ^ihisgow 

1917 O'ampbiil. j. li. Mwni. t'arl.ntok. Rordighera. 
Italy. 
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1925. *Caiipbell, John Douglas-Boswell, 2-5 Ainslie ' 

Place. Edinburgh. . 

1922. Caiipeell. JoH^' MacLeod, The Captain of 
Saddell Castle, Glen Saddeil. by Carradale, 
Argyll. ; 

1922. Campbell, .’rherih John' Macma^tlb. Xoruuod, | 

Cainpbeltuwiu Argyll. 

1909. Campbell, Mrs M. J. C. Burnley UrmiJale, 

Glendaruel. Argyll. 

1901. Cakirae, Gloroe. 77 George Street. Edin- 
burgh. 

1906. CAinircuAEL, Evelyn* G. M., O B.l. . Bairister- 
at-Law. Mri’etown IIous**. Newport, Salop. 

1923. CARNEOV-ARBUTHNOTr, Lieut.-Col.. Balnanioon. 

Brechin. 

1927. < ARHK K, AVilliam Young. OIa Findhorn Place. 
Edinburgh. 

1922. (' XRRUiHE.R'. .VK'IHUR M'ANLl.Y, A.('..\, Chait- 

land'. Puiiey < lak-s Ib'dd. ^aiidei>tead, .Suney. 
1896. Caw, Jamz> L., Director of the National 
Galleries uf Scotland, 1-i Cliiny PLu-e. Edin- 
burgh. 

1926. ('aW>. UeV. ].. M’intHI R. l:t> Gr.ttlge L'MJI. 

Kdiniaiigli. 

1925. Chalmers, Donald .^P Arthur, 57 :?t AndrewY 

Tvoad, Poliokshicids, Glasgow. 

1919. Chalmers. Kev. Henry Klid. Abernyte Manse. 
Inchtiue. Perth^biie. 

1926. Chalmirs, John IE\rous, T-.rnuta del \’ento, 

Mulu PietLi. Malta. 

I92s. ( H \MNi i. U'jr.i 1 \M. J. P.. 15 J'.lgiii Ibi.nl, Dul>liii. 

1927. ChaelL'. Joseph Buehrer. 92 Iving^ B‘>ad. 

Harrogate. Yorkshire. 

1927. Childe. Piot.-j>,ir V, Gordon. D Litt., F.S A , 

Prufe'ooi’ of Alcha.ulogy. Tli** ^lllVel^lt 3 ', 
l-'.dinbiirgh. 

1901. Christie, Mis.s, Coudeii Castle. Dollar. 

1910. ChristisON, James, J.P.. E.L.A. IJbrariaii. 

Public Libi ary, Montrose. 

1902. Clark, Aruhibald Brown, M.A., Piofe.s.sor td 

Political Economy, Cniveislty of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

192d. Clark. Maj -r Jam i- s ( '<m)per. i'.ll G.'^.. 1 . U A I . 

Tht* ’^outli < olIngH. J'lgin. Moray-'lure. 

1913. Cl\uk. John K. M'.. Wt'-'tbank. Arbroath Hon. 

.'sh'“Hli-'^uIi-'tilul<' f'.ir Angii>. 

1921. Cl\kk. William Iohdycl. IliB-gai th. 12 
\Vijudhall Tri’raee. Jumj)er Green. 

1923. (’LVRKi John ^meih. .M.P.. 3 .''ii,iiTo.-K-> ''troet 

Ibiox. ( da-'gow . 

1908. Clay, Alexander Thomson. W.S , 18 South 
Eoariuoiith Garileii'*. Edinburgh. 

192-1. Claytun, Brian C., " W\ elands," Ib-re- 

f<ji'dshire. 


1929. CLittoRD, Mis Elsil Maroaret. Chandlers. 
Witeoiiib**. Glo-, 

1916. Clouston, Eric Crosby Townsend, 

51 E.C S (Eng. }. L R.C.P.(Lond.), Lavenham, 
Suthdk. 

1917. Clouston, J. Storer, Sinoogro House, Orphir, 

Orkney. 

1922.*Clouston. Ronald Gillan. L.R.C.P. [Edin,). 
L.Tl.C.8. {Edin.), 32 Barrington Drive. Glasgow, 
W. 

1921.*Clouston. Thomas Harold, O.B.E.. Laugs- 
kuill, 33 Mary's Road, Wimbledon. 

Surrey. 

1905. Clyde. The Right Hmi. Lord. LL.D., Lord 
Justice-General and Lord President of the 
Court of Session. 27 Moiay Place, Edinburgh. 
1910.*Co.ates, Henry, Corardi-r, Perth. 

1901 *Co<.Hi{AN-P.ATRiCK, Mis. Woodshb* Beith. 
1898 .*Cochr.\n-Patrick, Neil J. Kennedy, of Wood- 
side. Advocate, Eadyland, Beith 
1023. Cochr.ane, Richmond Inglis, 20 Abercromby 
Plai'e. Ldinhurgh. 

1919. *( 'uCKBURN. Captain Archibald Frldi.rick, 

IhE. ('IM' ). 32 Andrew '^ipiare. lalmbiirgh. 
l92!L <OiK('.URN. Rev. J. IfUTCHIsON. Tile 

Maitse. Duiihlane, 

I'.C^.^CoGHir.L. Jami.s M,. 7 Dewnlield Place. Edin- 
l)urgh. 

1920. *Collinowood. It. G., M..V.. l'.S..V.. Peniliruke 

College, Oxford. 

1924. (.'oLLiNs, George N. M., B.A.. Fiee Chinch 
<'ollt‘ge. The Muimd. Edinhurgh. 

1d 21. buLi’ H I>uNscoMBi:, c* o Fanner’s Lean and 
Trust ( ’o. I-"! < ockspur reef. Lmidnn, .''.W . I . 

1924. Colt, Ronald S. II., of Gaitslierrie and North- 

tleld, P. (Mxi.n.). 13 Regent Teir.u e. Edin- 
burgii, 

1921. *Colville. Captain Norman K., M.C., Penheale 

Manor, llgbjskeiry, Cornwall. 

1909 CoMRir, John 1>., M.A., B Sc., M.D., F.R.C.P E., 
Lectuier on the History of Medicine, rni- 
versiiy of Ediiibiirgli. 25 Manor Place, I'hliii- 
burgh. 

1925. Cdnachlk. Pete.r A.. T.D., Newtmibank. P’orfar. 
191.S. CijOK, Daaidson'. Hightield, Huddersiield Road. 

Rarush-y, Yofkshiie. 

1D21. CtJUK, John. A\.S. BI ('.isth‘ 'Street. Edin- 
burgh. 

1925. Coopj R, WiiLiAM. E.S.A., Fairfield House, East 
Parade. Harrogate. 

1920. CoRNFLif s. Rev. Wn.iiAM J. J., D.Litt.. D.C.lv., 
D.D.. M.A., B.I). A.K.C., E.R.IIist.S., C.F., 
et' .. All .'saints' Vicarage. Sumner Roa<h North 
Peckham, London, .'".Ih 15. 
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1911. CoRRrE, John, Burnbank, Moniaive, Dumfrie.®- 
shire. 

1913.*Coeeie, John M., Archeeologist to the Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments of Scotland, 122 George Street, Edin- 
burtrli. 

1020.*Coesae, Kenni'-th Charles, of Rosely, Rubis- 
law, 75 Braid Avenue. Edinl^urgli. 

1927. CorPiR. Rev. Robert. B.D.. 1>.D. The Manse, 
Linlithgow. 

1918. CouPER. Rev. W. J., M.A., D.D., 21) Circus Drive, 
Dennistoun, CLisgov. 

1891. CocTTS, Rev. Alfred, Ph.D., B.D., Temple 
Manse. Gorebridge, Midlothian. 

1920.*Cowan, Robert Craig, Eskhill, laveresk, Mid- 
lothian. 

1929. Cowii . ^loRTO.v J. II, Andutect. " Durn'.d»M‘r," 

St Joliri's Road. Cur'torpliim*. 

192.''. Cowii . Thom\< Ri.nnii, RaveusIeiLdi. 2 Syden- 
ham Road. Dovanhill. Gla^gou. W. 2. 

1893 *Cox, Alfred W.,Glendoi( k, Glencarse, Perthsljire. 
1901.*Cox, Bof'GL.is H (no address). J 

1925. Craig-Brown. Brigadi.u-General E., D.S.O., ) 
9 Ainslie Place. Ldiiduugh. i 

192.’'. Crakhe. John, Ma'ter .Marni'W 1 Dill Iher, 
Westray. tirkiicy. 

1900. Chan, John, Backbill House, Musselburgh. 

1927. CeansTOUN. Colonel C, J. KinfoNDNTOVXE. 

1.) S ( CorelioU'.c. Lanark. j 

1911 ^Chvw. IIi'WVT, Dardeii", I 

Edinburgh, — SVcvfCn’y. , 

1922. Crawford. Jahes. 129 Fotheringay Road, ’ 
MasvLll Park. Glasgow. \ 

1929. CEA^^F('^^). John. M.A., ihingoyiio. 10 Corrennie i 
Drive. Ldinburiih. , 

1909. Crawford, Robert, Ochilton, 30 Hainilton , 
Dnve. Maxwell Park, Glasgow. ! 

190>. Ce vwFORD. Rev. Thoma'. B.D.. The Elm>. 

Whitehouse Loan. EdinI'urgh. 

190 L*Crawfoed. The Right Hon, The Karl of. K.T.. 

LL.D.j Balcarres, C'oliiNburgh. Fife. j 

192U. CJiA\M<)KJ), W. C.. I'arraid, HilleiuL Loaidieid. | 
Alidiothian ; 

1925.*CRicHTON-STrART. The Lord Colum, M.P., 22 | 
Maiistleld St., London, W. 1. j 

1019. Croikitt, Thoma". M.A., D.Litt,, Iklixemiod, \ 

llartburn T-.^ne. >to« kton-on-Toev. | 

1925. Cko^^. a. RoBERT''t)N. M (A, ILA.. LT. IL. 110 i 
L'mver'.ity Avenue. Dla'-g'*u. , 

ISSo. Cro-'>. Robert. 13 Moray Pla'-o. Ldiiiburnh. I 
1924. Cruickshank, James, WestMuud, Bucksburn, 
Aberdeen-hire. 

1924. Cullen, Alexander. A.U.I.B.A., F.S.I., SS 
Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 


1022. Cullen. William Johnstone, 7 Howard Street, 
Edinburgh. 

1907. CuMMiNG, Alexander D., Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander. 

1919. Gumming, Alexander S., M.D., IS Ain^lie Place. 

Kdiulmrgh. 

1927. CuMMiNo, Victor Jame'n. ^ Gro^venor Terrace, 
Glasgow, W.2. 

1893. CuNNiNGTON, Captain B. Howard. 33 Long 
Street, Devi/es. Wiltshire. 

1922. CuNYNOHAME, Knwis Blair, Bioomtiold. Moni- 
aive. Dumlnrs-^hiie. 

1893.*Curle, .\lexani>er O , F.S.A., 8 South Lear- 
month (larden-. I'diuburizh —Lihrurhi n . 
1S89.*Curle. James, LL.D . F.S..V.. Priorwood. Mel- 
rose , — Curator of Museniti. 

l88o.*Ci RKIE. James, l.arklield. Wardie Road. Kdin- 
buruli. 

1879.*CrRsnnL Major J \^ll.s Waei s, 5t; Braid Road, 
E«liiiburgh. 

1024. Dalgleish, Rev. George W., M.A., The '<outh 

Manse, Culsalinond, Jiisch. -Vbtudeetishiie 
1883 Datrympef, The Hon. Hew Hamilton, Lo/'h- 
inch, Wigtownslnre. 

1913. Dalyell. Major Sir James, Bt,, The Binns, 
I.inluhgow. 

1925. Dalziel, Mrs Frank, Streatham, Canaan Lane. 
I’.dinbui’gh. 

1921. Davj;\, Harry Leonard, Keiiuington. Stoke 
Park, Coventry. 

1920. Davidson. Alfred Robert, Iin'ernahaven, 

Abernefliy, Perthshire. 

1924. DAvir»ON. George, 8 Thistle Street, Aberdeen. 

1025. Davidson, George M., Architeet and Surveyor. 

II 'st Load. Gra voxend. K.-nt 

1924. Davidson, Hugh, Braedale, Lunaik. 

1010. Davidson, James, Summerville, Dumfries. 

1920. Davidson. James. Treasurer, The Carnegie 

Trust for tho Cnivoisiti^-s of ."cotlaiid, 59 
M'TninLr'ide Park. Ldinburglu 

1921. D \\ II s^ Rt‘v. Jh»\\ vRi) J. r., F. B.S. A., 2 Kimber- 

ley Terrace. Penwortham, Preston, Lanc^. 

1925. r>Aw>0N. A. P.ashall, Xisbuurue. Chalfunt 

Giles^ Bucks. 

1927.*Dawson. Warren R.. F.Z.S.. F.ICS.E.. Fellow 
of Rtiy.d >ocicty of Medieine. H'ui. Lil'rarian of 
the ('orpoiati-m of Lloyds. Memluu- of the 
Egypt Exphnatiou .^ouety. 49 Palace Man- 
sion-,. London. W. 14. 

1922. Deas. George Brown. Architect and Civil 

Epeuieer. 78 XI ol Street. Kirk<-aMy. 

1915. De Latour, Countess Vincent Baillet, The 
Beehive, Ligui'sh. Dunvegan, Skye. 
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1901. Dick, Kev. James. Linburn Hou■^e, Kirknewton, 
Midlutiiian. 

1923.*Dickson, Arthur Hope Drummoxi). lo IVuod- 
laiifD Terrace. <' 3. 

1923. DicK'ON'. Walti r. " Lyiie-l'Kli."' JAclio Terrace. 

Portol^elld. 

1895. Dicksox, William K., LL D , Advocate, S 
Gloucester Place. Edinburgh. 

1910, Dixm-oodie, Johx, Union Bank House. Crieff. 
1910. Dixux, Roxald Audley Martixeau. of 
Thearue, F.R.S E.. F.G.S . F.R G S., Thearne 
Hall, near Beverley, Yorkshire. 

1923. Dopbie. .^ir Joseph, lo Ecannonth Terrace. 

Edinburgh. 

1925. Dobbif. Lady. 10 Leannonth Terrace. Edinburirh. 

1926. Dobie, Colonel William Fra.ser, V.D., J P., j 

Edgeinunt, Paisley. 

1919. Doxald. Alexandlr Giuka.m. M.A., F.E..\., 
lb Carltdii Terrace. Edinburgli 

1919. Dox.\lb. James S.. 10 .Scott Street, Perth. 

1895. Doxaldsox, Hexry T.. British Linen Bank, 

Nairn. 

1910. Doxx, Robert, Training Colleiie, Dunedin, New 

Zealand. 

1911. *DorGLAS. John, 6 St Mary's Grove, B;irne.s 

Common, London, S.W. 13. 

1913. Douglas, Loudox M., F.R.S E , Newp.irk, Mid 
('.'aider, Midlntliian 

1927. Duu(iL\s. Mi>s MfRiFL M (>, M.A.. llei'nii'' 

Gate. Ea-^tbury Ruatl, IS'atldni. 

1927. Douglas. Percival Howard, Architcj t. Herons 
Gate, Ea^tbur}* Road. Watford. 

1924, Douglas, Major Robert K.. 15 Merchiston 

Avenue, Edinliurch. 

19D). r»oi'<-L\s. \\'ir,LiAM. 39 Iinerleitli K"W. Edin- 
burgh. 

1924. Douglas, Brigadier-General W. C.. C.B,, D.S.O., 
J.P. and D.L. for the County of I’urfar. Brigton, 
Dougla-stuwn, by Forlar. 

1927. I'ow. J. Gordon, .''i.lii itur ami Joint Ti'wn Clerk, 
Millburn I^pll'^c. ('rail. I'ifc. 

192^. Dow-'i-rr. Jamk" IE IE M\)t;RiooR. Buluh. 

(dfildiifdds. , in .'salanca. T^nritury '<f New 
(.TLiinea. 

1900.*Drumaiond. Jamfs W., We>terland.s. Stirling. 
1895.*Drummoni)-Mouav, Cupt. \V. IE, of Aber- | 
cairney, CrielL i 

1924. Duddixg, John W. M , L.S.A., A. I. Arch. (Scut.), j 
38 Enniore (-lardens. East Sheen, London, i 
S.W. 14. 

1902. Dufi-Dcnbar, Mis L., of Ackergill, Ackernill 

Tower, Wick, Caithness, I 

1920. *Dr Nr \N. Alex \ND i H MacLauchi \N A.U I.B A., j 

I'liiijeM* Maritime (’u-'t'Un'.. .Nhannhai China. i 


1909. Duncan, Kev. David. North Esk Manse. 
Musselburgh. 

1917. Duncan. David, J.P.. Parkview B.dgay Road. 
Dundee. 

1924. Duncan, George, Advocate, GO Hamilton Place. 
Aberdeen. 

1927. Duncan. Miss Kathleen Margueklti:. 4 Charles 
.Street. Lniidon W. 1. 

1920. Dt'ndax. Percival C.. Gittishain Rectory, near 

ILiuitdii. Dcvdii. 

1921. Duxdas. R. H.. M.A.. Christ Church. Ox- 

ford. 

1923. Dunlop. Mi'-s. ot Slueldhill, Biiigar. 

1923. Dunlop. Kev. William. M.A.. St David's Manse, 
Buckhaven. Fife. 

1927. Dcraxd (.■a[)tain Phiiippe. (.'urati'r id the 
Peijpie'-. Palace Mu'-euiii, Gla''ii"W (.Ireen, 
(Tla^iidU, .'^.E.. NN Hiilmlca Kh.hI. Cathcart. 
Gla-'ii'iu 

1922. Dwellv, Edward. Kenilworth Road, Fleet, 

Hants, 

I 1904. Dver, Edmund Eustace, M.B., C.M., Gladstone 
j House, .Alloa. 

: 1924. Eades. (Jeorge E., M.A., L.C.P., Bon Accord, 
209 Peckham Rye, London, S.E. 15. 

1927. Easterbrook. Arthur Blake. 37 Murrayfield 
G.irden-'. Edinburgh. 

1913. Edgar, Rev. M'illtam. B.A.. B.D., Kinning Park 
Manse. 10 Maxwell Drive. Pullukshields, 
Glasgow. S.l. 

1923. Edington, Archibald Maxwell, 91 Grand 

Boulevard, N’otre Dame de Grace, Montreal, 
Canada. 

1909. Edington. George Henry, M.lh. 2u Wuodside 
Pl.ie4‘. I ilu^gow . (.'. 3. 

1921. Edwards. Arthur J. H., Assistant Keeper, 
National Museum of Antiquities. 24 Glenorchy 
Terrace Edinburgh. 

1892 *^Edwards, John, LL.I)., I'.KS.K., 4 Great 
Western Terrace^ Glasgow. 

1901. Eeles, Francis Carolus, F R Ilist.S . 43 Gros- 
venor Road, Loudon, S.W. 1. 

1921. Eggleton. James, Curator of Kelvingruve .Art 
Gallery and Museum, Euchbank. Lennoxtown. 

< jla''g'»u . 

1923.*Elpkinstonf, The Right Ilmi. Lord, K.T., 
Carberry Tower, Musselburgh. 

192u. Evans, (.'harles. Coliingwood. 69 Edward Road, 
Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 

192'>. Eyli>. Victor Ambro^'F. uf II M Geuhigieal 
Nur\ey. li> Grange Terraee. JAlinburgli. 

1925. Eyrf.-Todd, Georgi:, J.P., Auchenlarich, by 
Balloch. 
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1920 . Fairbairn', Archibald, WelhvooO, Muirkirk, i 

Ayrshire. i 

1923 . Fairlte, IIeginald F.. A. 1^.S.A.. Architect, T [ 

Ainslie Place. Edinburgh. ! 

1912. Fairweather, Wallace, D.L., Mearns Castle, I 
llenfrewshire. ! 

1919. Falcoxer. John Trelaxd. M.A., LL.B., W.S., | 

Kintrarth. Culiiiton. Midlothian,. j 

1921. FAEiiER, Hexry George, M.A., P}i.D..M.K. A S., ] 

2 Blythwood Drive. <‘.4. i 

1925. Farquh^r, James Simpson, Mnnnuiid Cottage, 
Lu^l^^ide. Ahei'd(*('n'iliii'e. 

1922. Farochar, Lldomc Gordon, Ar< hitect, KK) 

Ea^t 59tU Street. Xew A’ork City. F.S.A. 

1922. Favkll. Fvichard Vernon, M.K.C.S., L.U.C.P., 
Penhevth, St Riuyan. S.G , ConiMall. 

1020. Ferguson. Frederic Sutherland, Dunedin, 

4 St George's Road. Palmer's Green. London, 

X. 13. 

1928. Ferguson. Frederick Anfrliy. Dum raig, 
Castle Street. Brechin. 

1899.*Findlay, James Leslie, ArchitecG 10 Eton j 
TeriMee, FdinburLdi. 

1928. Findtay. Mr^ Jissu Patrick. 'Fne Loanimr, [ 
KeiiniiMay, File. 

1892.*Findlay, Sir John H., Bt., K.B.E., LL.D., 
D.L., Hon. K.S.A., F.R.S.E., 3 Kothesay ' 
Terrace. Falinlnirgh. . j 

1011. Finlay. John. T BelL'i'ave Civ^-ent. F.din- j 
liurtrh. ' 

1921. Finlayson, Kev. William Henry, The Kectory, ; 

Framingham Pigot, Xoruicb. 

1920. *Fish. Thomas Wilson. J.P., M.Inst.X.A., Kirk* 

lands, Dunb.ir. : 

1924. Fleminil Aleixander MacKen7ii:. 1 Madeira ; 

Street, Dundee. , 

l8^1. Flumino. D Hay. LL D.. 4 ( ']ianih*>ilaiu K-'ad. ' 
Edinburgh. i 

1909. Fleming, Rev. D. W. B.. Culro.ss Park, 
Culross. 

1922. *Fi 1 mi\(l Johv Arvoi i>. L‘'ck>h*y. HelfU'^burLtU. 

1!*2S, Fi.i ir J A I A A. Tlilllie.i.l. B.iiikend 

Ihiad. Duinli i**-'. 

IOlM. Flood. Kev. F. J. Ihl* . Th** Piv^bytt-ry. 
Dall"‘th. T^llerM^',. tda'’L:‘AV. 

1925. Forres rLR, Lieut. -Commdr. Henry, D.S.C., 

K.X. (ohiredk 35 Snioidou Plac.', Stiil-ng. 

191T. Forsyth. IIuoh Alexander, J.F., \ i>det Bank, 
Wnruiir. 1 it''. 

19ll.*FoR^YriL William. F.K.C,'!*. Ed. eo Me>''r>. 
Living-'T<*n-^ -N Dii.k>-'n. .-c> MGville Stre»*t. 
r,diiiburi:h. 

19Ut).*FoULKI ''UoiH Ri'. Ariht-r Wr-tUM-'d. GnrillLr. 

uu-Tlianie'. 


1923. Franklin, Ch.vrles A. H., M.D. (Laus.), M.B., 
B.S. (Lond.), M.A. (111.), M.Il.C.S. (Eng.), 
L.K.C.F. (Lund.), F.K.S ^ledieine, Menihre de 
la Societe SuG->e d'Heraldique, Kerri. Piiie'> 
Road, Bioklej', Kent. 

1902. Fkamul Edward D., Tlie Lincilu lintel, 20 
Buuverie S(juare. Eulkestone. 

1921. Eraser. George Mackay, Solicitor and Bankt^r, 

Suinnierlea House. Portree, .Sk}e. 

1926. Fraser. FIarry D.. M.A., The Schonlhouse, 
Lauiler. 

1918. Fr \''1 r llui.H Ai.i X ^sDi R. M..V , Ghui rrquhait 
Higher Grade .<(41001. Druninadroi4)it. Inver- 
iu‘''S*'.hire. 

1926. Fraser, John, M.C.. M.D.. F.K C.S.E.. Regius 
Prote.Ssor of Cluneal Surcery. Univer.sity of 
Edinburgh. .52 Mnray Place. Edinhurgh. 

1922. FiU"! R. ('aptam The Kev. Jo"! lui U , E.U.S.E., 

The Xew .Man>e, Kinnefl. Inverl'orMe. 

I l91T- FuA'>i,r. Wii.LivM. 212 rau''e\\ a\ ^lde. Edni- 
hurgh. 

1922. Fyfl. Willi \m. F.S.<c.. 139 GuiMEurd Rnad. 
p..rtsiii"Utli. 


li>29 GArmuviriL Dr J. J . 1 Park .street. Dingwall. 

1924. Galloway, A. Rudolf, O.B.E., M.A., M.B., 

C.M., 250 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
l9gn.*G \LI o\V \Y. rK<»M\'N I... Advocate. .VU( hendi’.Uie 
b\ Ayr. 

1918. G\rdkn. Willi \m. Avlvocate in .Vberdeen, 4 

KubiNlaw Tel race. Aberdeen. 

1925. Gkrdnfr. Gkoroe. M.C., The Kihhle House. 

Gre**n'.n'k R'laii. Pai^ley. 

1917. PiARDNUR. DKORGE Ai.i'.xvnder. C.A.. Calle 
Callao. 191, Bueiius Aires, Argentine Re- 
puhhe. 

1915. G\rdni:b. J \mes, Sohoitnr, Cluuay Parley. 

1923. Gardner John, Wondeud, IFuaton. 

I92ti. Gardner, John C.. B.L . Ph.D , Fnlicitor, 
Can low an, .'stunehaven. 

1921. Gardneil Willoughby, F.S..V., Y Berlfa, 
Degunw}', Xurth Wales. 

1923. Garrett, Mxtihuw Lvurie. 1 We^.t-.-r Coates 
Garden^, Edinburgh, 

1919, -lOHN. M.A.. Ghig, Carluke. Eanark- 

•'hin*. 

1926. Gvuld, U. Drt’mmovd. Allandale, Corstor- 

phine. 

1911. Gawthorp. Walter E.. 96 and 9S High Road, 
East Finchley. London X. 2. 

1926. Gebbie. Jvmes. Bank Agent, The British T.men 
Bank. AndtU'.ton Brand). 168 -Vrg'^le Street 
Gla^g'uv, (’ 2. 
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1923. Gibb. John Tayloe. High Street, MaucUiine, 
Ayrshire. 

1923. Gib^ox. Axdrkw. J.I\. M B , F.lv.C.S. 

St Brinnaii:?. Baillie^tou. n**ar (t1<\s<;ow. 

1912. Gibsox, John, Bank Agent, 110 Queen Street, 
Glasgow. 

1920. Gin^ox. Johx, F.3.A.. F.C.S., 15 Tj'iiedale i 

Terrace. Hexham. Xorthumberlaml. 

1924. Gibson, John, 19 Pilrig Street. Leith. 
1903 .*Gibson, William, M.A , 44 Piazza Farnese, 

Rome. 

1924. Giles, Alexander Falconer, M.A. (Edin. and 
Oxon.), Lecturer in Ancient History, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, o Palmerston PvOad, 
Edinburgh. 

1922. Gillespie. John. L.ll I.B A.. F.K.S.A., -50 Ken- i 
mure Street, Pullok.shieldx idusgow. 

1896. Gillies, Patrick Henter, M D., Monzie, 
Connel Ferry, Argyll. 

1916. Gillies, AVilliam, LL.D., 2-1 University Gar- 

dens, Glasgow. 

1924. Gillies, Rev. William A., B.D., The Manse, 
Kenmore, Pe^th^hire. 

1924. Gillon, Stair Agnew, Advocate, Solicitor of 
Inhirid Pirli\N‘r I >inil«*rmliiio. FjI'*. 

192<). Gilmot'r, John. 21 King'a' r** Road. King's 
Park. Glasgow. 

1883. Gilmour, Brigadier-General Sir Robert 
G., Br.. C.B., C.V.O., D S O.. cf Craigniillar, 
The Inch. I.iheiton, Editdmrgli. 

1922. Gilruth. James Davie. M..L. M D., Hyde 
Park Huu.se. Arbroath, 

1022. Girvan, Ritchie. M.A.. University I.eeturer, \ 
Kkada^ha. llulinton Driv.-. iii-iNicnu. W 2. i 

1912. *Glai:)Stone, Hcgh .S , M.A., F.U 3.E., Capenoch, ' 

Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. \ 

1926. ilni.LVN, Rev. Don\ld F. UtMrHJ.r.L. B.D.. | 

Macliiti'-'h Mciiiuri.il MaiJ'>e, F'»rt AAilliam. 

1921. Gordon. Kcv. J \Mr> Tlie Manse, 

01dh.uii'it(teks. ( ockhuiiHjMth. 

1909. Gordon. James Tennant, O.B.E., Chief Con- 
.•stable nf Fite and Kinru'.'.. '^andil.inds, Cupar, 
h'lfe. 

1927. G(»i i,‘i \v. AViiiivm IhMOKr < 'S.j. C.I.K.. 

Keiiliaiik, Itdry. Ixirk-iuibin^ht^hire. 

1913. *! \M. AM.I''. MA. F r,,. ( Till* Gueh**e 

I'l.i'i-'.r Tndii''t IT'**' A-"'" i.ili'm. I.td . 12*> ''t 
l’i‘|i*r "treer. Qui'bee. P.() Cail.ul.l. 

1917. Graham. JamE" Gerard. Captam. 4th Battalion 

The HKdiljiid Licht Inf.intry. Quinta do 
Ahnr 117 Bua A/mi'd". Cf>iiti.ih" Opurt'i 
Pi'i'niLMl. 

1920. Grmiam, James Maxtoxt. C.A il Randolph 

(.‘iH'-i Hut. Kdinhiii’Ldi. ' 


1924. Grahame, Lieut. -Col. George Campbell, of 
Over Gienny, Inglehr.lm, Xorth Berwick. 

1SS8. GrVXT. F. J.. W L'nul Kir>'J <'j Si'u'S. 

H.M. Geiitu-al Keiiister Edinburgh. 

1926. Grant. Alis-* I. F., Balnespick. Tuinatin, Inver- 
ness-shire. 

1929. Grant. John. 27 (‘-mudy Bank Edin- 

I'urirh. 

191- 5. Gray, William Forres, F.R.S.E.. S Man-iuii- 

house Road. Edinburgh. 

I 1927. Greig, Fraxi is, Lindean, Barony Terrace, 
C'-Tstorphine. 

1926. Greig. William Mackie, 17 Ea^-t Road. Kirk- 

wall, Orkney. 

1922. Ctrieve, James, .54 Terregle.s Avenue. Pollok- 
.sldelds, Gla‘'gow. 

1660. Grieve. .6ymixgtox. 11 Lauder Rnad. Edin- 
burgh. 

1922. CIrieve, William Grant, 10 Queensferry Street, 
Edinburgh. 

1920. Grimvfon, Edward R. T. M.A. 22 West 
Savile Terrace. Ediidmrgh. 

1909. Guild, James, B.A. (Loud.). L.C.P., F.E.I.S., 

36 Hdiend Road, Arbroath 

1920. Guild, Jvmes Harrowkk, W.S., 5 Coates 

< iardiMi". Kdiiiburgh 

1910. Gunn. George, F.E.I.S., Craigmerteii, Wick. 
1011. Gunson, Rev. Ernest Sherwood, M.A., The 

Manse of New Monkland. by .-Virdne 
lCMl7.*kiuTHRn\ Charles. W 3 Charkiife Si^uare, 
Edinburgh. 

1927. (luTHiaE. Douglas. M.D.. F.R.C.S.. 4 Rothesay 

Edinburgh. 

1924. Ctithrie, Miss Helen Linoard, Carnoustie 
ih.'U.'ie, Carnou''tie. 

1904. (Juthrie Sir James, K.^.A . H.R.A., LL.D., 

Rowmore, Row, Dumbartonshire. 

1905. GurnRiE, Thom\> Mvur.f Siilii-itor. Royal 

Ikuik ot S».‘<»tland. Brechin, 

1921. Hall. Mrs J. Macalister, of Killean. Killean 

Hoii'.i* T.iyinloan, Argyll. 

1929. FIm.iidw. TnoM\'>> M\iHn>c)v rjn M.-s^r-' 
l*arti'n x Sun-'. 11 Fipm-''! Ri-ad. J.dinbingh. 
192x. IlAMiLroN. Ml'.'. iKiRDTHEv F. is Iiuli.i Street, 
F.dinhurgh. 

192- 5. IIxMirioN. James, J.P.. Mo-i'.iMnk Industrial 

Scho'il, Gl.i''gow. 

1926. Hamiltgn, Major James Alex \ndi:r Frederu k 
Hfnr\. l^ (4.-i.rgi* "ti’i'i't, Kdinhurgh 

1922. *HAMir mv, .Inux. I’uut.i I."vo!.i, Fat.igi'uia, 

'^outh Amenca. 

1901.*H \MiLTON oi Dalzell, The Right Hon I.ord, 
K.T., CW.O.. Dalzel!, MotherueR. 
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1919. Miss Chalmers, Dalnasgadh, Killie- 
crankie, Perthshire. 

1025. Hakxa, William Gemmill Chalmers, O.B.E., 
C.A., tj L»‘miox street, Kdinhiirgh. 

1922. Hannah. Htoh, Solicitor, G Bernard's 
Crescent. Edinburgh. 

1926. Hannah, Ian C., M.A., F.S.A., The Whim, 

Lamancha, Peeblesshire. 

1911. Hannan, Rev. Thomas. ^I.A., Tht^ Rectory, 

Links Place, Musselburgh. 

1912. H ANN AY. Robert Kerr. LL.D., Fraser Professor 

of Scotti^jh HFtory, iTuveisity of Edinburgh. 

.") Riiyal Terrace. 1 Miiil'uriih. 

1921. Harding, William, F.Z.S., F.R.G.:^., Royal 

Societies Club, St James s Street, London. 
S.W. 1. 

1920. Harding, William Geu\ld M.R.'^.L,, 

F.R.Hist S., F.L.S.. 19 Uiehni'ind Road, 

Oxford. 

1903.*Hari{IS, Walter B., Tangier. Morocco. 

1927. *H.arrison, Edm'ard S., Muirtieid. Elgin. 

1995. Harvet. William, J.P., A'ethercr.ur. 71 Black- 
iieas Avenue, Dundee. 

1922. Hay. Alexander M\ckexzie. Editor of The 

Statist^ 51 Cannon Street, Loiiilon, E.C. 

1927. Hvi, Majur Malcolm V., Sputon. Old Aber- 
deen. 

1922. Haycraft, Frank W. 'The LaiuelN," Flam- 
stead End, Che-'hunt, Herts. 

1924. rii MP. Wilfrid. J.. F.''..E. Secret.iry, Ancieui 
Mciiiiiiieiil'' ('i'ninii>d‘tu tor Wale- and M-ai- i 
niMUf h-liiiv. Miu-lmll. iliiili Wy<-'>inb«>. i 
Bucks , 

1927. Hr.NCKFN. Hugh O'Xfill. 37 Bridire Street, 
i ’.U!ii)r{dj.rt*. 

1'M)2. IIkni*i h-ok. -Vi>\m, B.l.itt . l/niver-ity l.ibrarv. 

< tla^gi'iM . 

l!>2f‘. Henderson. Allan Macf\rlane. 23 

Gr'i>\cnur street, Ediiibumh. 
l^>2^. IIlm*i.r-on. Ucv. lijuin;] D.. !> D.. Proi.>..-.,r 
of Church in tin- rni\er-ity •*( Aber- 

deen. 11 College Buunil-. Aberdeen. 

]92>. nrxi'i- H-nN. Ml-" III -rLK Morhi-. 

I'll b.i r.dia.). L.M ( lb 't mulal. 25 Fenulale. 
Tutibridg-- Wen-, Kent. 

1S??9."‘Hexdlhson, .James I Pond Street, 

IIamp<5tead, London. X W. 3. 

1927. Hi N'nrJi-ox. Mi— ''vr.n. H<>wn. X*‘ther Parkley. 
I.iniil hg( o\ . 

1926. nENi>i.K'>uN, Tk('m\'-, J.P.. Actuary of The ' 
Savings Bunk of Gia^gou, 5 Belmont Cre-cent, | 
<_ila-gi i\\ , W. 2. , 

1920. Hepburn, W. Watt, 23 B^^eobgrove Terrace. | 
Aberdeen. i 


1891. Herries, Lieut. 'Colonel William D., of Spottes. 
Spottes Hall, Dalbeattie. 

1887. Hewison, Rev. J. King, M.A., D.D., Kingsmede, 
Thornhill, Duintricsshire. 

1929. Hi:\vi-oN, John Ui:id. Ph'row all. We-tray. 
Grkiie\'. 

1028. Hill. George Harold, F.R.A.I,. S2 Xunr>- 
field Ibnul. Buxton. 

192b. IIoARF, Thomas William, Vh-wbauk, Ke-sock, 
11' 's^-sUire. 

1026. Hogarth, James, Bnin&tane House, Purto- 
bello. 

192:*>. Henry John. M.A.. M.B.. Ch.B.. 1-15 

High Street. Nbuitvose, 

1919. HoiaiouRN. Profess'U’ Ian B. Srui'oHTON. M A . 

O.X'iiE, F.K.G.S., I’eukaet Ca-tle IVm aitland, 

lAlinl'urgh. 

1909. *iioLMs, John .V.. rorinakm, Bishopton, Kenfrew- 
shir.', 

I 1925. Home. The Right Hon. The Ihirl nf. LL.D., The 
I lIll•^el. C«»ld-treuin. 

j loll. Home. Gordon C., Major. ll.A.S.C.. 1 King's 
Beiieli \\ alk. Temple, London, L.C. 4. 

1920. IlONEYMAN, David. 13 Stewarton Drive, Cambus- 

long. Glasgow. 

1920. Hood, Mrs Violet M., Midfield, l.a.ssnade. 

192n. Hon, Rev. l.i-iir M A. Mrathbcgie Manse 
Huntly. Ab»*rde»*n-liire. 

1927. IIopKiuK, Rev. Dudley Si'I'art. M.A.. B.D., 
B.Litt. (iCkuu.). is Regent Teirace. Edin 

J'Ulgll. 

1922. Horne. John. *■ Louisbingh," 21 Montgonieiie 

Terrace. A} r. 

1923. *HoRSEL, Edward Atkinson, Broughton House, 

Kirkeudbuglit. 

1904. Houton-Smuh, Ld»nel Gh\h\m Horton. M.A., 
Barnster-at-Law, 5S Clarendon Road, Holland 
Park, London. W.ll. 

192;. Hoult, James. 12 Brookland Road. Stoney- 

er"tt. I.'ivel punl. 

Ib92. Houston. Rev. A. M'Xnix, M.A., B.D., D.D., 
J.P., The Man>e, Auchierderran. Cardenden. 
Fife. 

I!r2''. Hou-rov Ki vwon rii 1'. . F.R.i --i Bernard'-. 

2« We-imin-ler U'Md. Lei..'--ter. 

1925.''IIo\vard de Walden, The Itight Hon. Lord, 
Seafonl House. London, S.W. 1. 

16S9.*Ho\vden. Charles K. A , Advocate, Sheritl- 
Mib-tiiute of Inveines.-, Elgin, and Nairn, 
Slieiill Court, Elgin. 

IbNl. Howden. John M. r.A . 11 Eton Terrace. 
F-tlinburgh. 

l'.'22 Hr, .HI'S Mr- I.hithM. 1!.. A.]!.I,F,,A . rardrona, 
Kiiiilil Ilia, I’.-rtU-hir.-, 
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1910. Hcnter. An’DRew, 4S Garsoube Terra‘-e, Murray- 
field. Edinbui'i'li. 

1909. HuNrER. Douglas Gordon*. Rosebrae, Arbroath. > 
1027. Hunter. .James A.. Inchrnartine. Inchture, ; 
Pertli>hire 

1027. IIuyri'.R. John, Kyle'^. Leverbiir^h. Harris. 

1921 .^Hunter. Thomas Duncan. J.?.. 11 Gloucester 

Pla' e. Edinliursh. 

1926. Hunter, Thomas Maplellan, Solicitor. Union . 
Bank House, .Stranraer. 

1912. Hyslop. Robert, F.R.Hist.S., 5 Belle Vue 

Crescent, Sunderland. 

11)23. Inched. Edward J.. D.L.. bS Princes Street, , 
Ediubiirah. 

1908. Inglis, Alan, .Vrt Master, Arbroath High : 
School, 4 Osborne Terrace. Millgate Loan, 
Arbroath. 

1904. INGLI•^, Francis Cairo, Rock Hmi'.e Gallon Hill i 
Edinburgh. 

lOll.^lNOLis. Harry K. G.. 10 Duk Plaee. Edin- 
burgh. 

1906.*lNGr.i^, John A., King's and Lord Treasurer’s 
Reineiiibrarieer. 13 Rand' 'lj)h ( ■ie',r*.ut. Edin- • 
burgh. 

1928. Ini.lI''. John A.. B.Sc., Purtn:il"ng Sch'."'lh"U''e. i 
Carbiist. by Sligarhan. I’nrtree, D!** '*f ' 

■^kye 

1920. Innes, Thojias, of Learney and Kinnairdy, j 
Cniiich "/ .1/*///-. 2 In\'**ileith Row. : 

Edinburgh. 

1028. '"'Irvine. Andri.w Bain. J.P.. F.R.ir S.. Wawrh'v, 

4!) r.iliner^tuii Road, Park. LMnd'-n. ' 

N.22. j 

1923. Irvine. Quentin H. L, Barra Castle, Oldmel- ; 
drum, Aberdeenshire. . 

1913. Jackson. George Erskine. O.B K . ^( C., W.S , | 

2n Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

1923. J K'-oN. "nwMir Dorni.A-. 73 \\ ••'>1 ittM.rg'* 

.■Sf n-rt. ( fia>goi\'. 

l!)l>. J\Mi}-uN. .Jami' H. 11 S«.i*'nne> Garden". i 

FilildnU'gh. : 

1923. J "nv, .John Boa i*. M.D., I U. I . 13 ! 

( i.M ’"qii.iif. Edinbiirgli. j 

1922, Jehu. Thom\s John. M.A.. M.D.. Professor ot 

(b'ology. rnivfrnity of Edinburgh. 35 Great ; 
King '"fn-'-t T.dinburgli. ; 

1!)D!.*J(-HN"(»n. J(»iiN 1>')J \M. F.A.. 12 Dr.uiby Ro.idj 
I.dinburgh. — 1 1 ^’n'^‘iry:r. 

1902.* Johnston, Alired M'intle. Architect, 29 j 
Aihbunihani Maroions. ( Lundon, ' 

S W. lU I 


1907. JoHN"TON, William CAMPRELr.. LL.I).. W.S . 
I>t-jput\-Kecj)fr of Hi" Majr'-ry\ '^igiiet. 19 
Walker Street. Eilinburgli. 

1892. Johnstone, Henry, M.A. (Oxon.), 09 Xorth- 
uiiil'erland >trcet. Eilinburgli. 

1898. Jonas, Alfred Charles, Locksley, Tennyson 
Road, Bognor, Sussex. 

1928. Jones. H. R.. Rerired Planter, hi Charlntte 
Si[uare. Edinburgh. 

1927. JoNE", Jethro. Ivy House. Tettenhall Wood, 

near Wolverhampton. Statiordshire. 

1922. JouBLRT, Felix, Aichitect. 2 Jubih-e FLn e. 
CheKea, London. S.M . 3. 

1917. K.ater, Robert M'Culloch, Coniston. Glasgow 
Road. Kilmarnock. 

1910. Kay, Arthur, J.P,, F.S.A , 11 Regent 

Terrace. Edinburgh. 

I92n, K vv. J\MF" ( ’I'NNiNGH \.M. Highway Engiriep'r. 

I d'eve Cottage, •"tow. Midl'itliian. 

1926. Kay, John S., “ Tlie Retreat,” Brand's Lane, 
C'dnbrook. Bucks. 

iNn:’). I\\yj. W\f,ijji Jj nkinson, M..V., F.'^.A . 

Fivmi^T Hotel. Ru""ell ^'^ipiare. Eonilon. 
W.C. 1. 

1022.*Kkilllr. Alexander, of Morven. Balhitei. 
Abei‘'h‘en>.hire. 

1928. Klili.er. Mr" X'r.RONii.A M.. F.R.A.I., Mnrveri, 

nr. Balluter. Aberdeen^liire. 

1015. Kelway, Clifton, F.R.Hist.S., 57 \Varwnk 
Square. London. .S.W. 1. 

1011. Kennedy. Alexander, Kimmill House. Hamil- 
ton Drive. Botlnvell. 

1911. Kennedy, Alixandeu Burge.ss, 1 Randolph 

Fl.ii Edinburgh. 

1924. Kennedy, John, 207 Kennmre Street, Follok- 

^^llel'l", G!vt"gou . 

1921. Kennedy, ^^’I^.LIAM, ctf Low Glengvie. Kiik- 
colrn. Stranraer. 

l!»2s Ki VNEDV. WiLi.rvM Dow. M.A.. Direefi.r <4 
E'lu« atinii ( Ran I ("hire 1, EarNnejunt. I\**il h. 
1907. Kent, Benjamin Wili.i \m John T.itelield Hall, 
Beckw ithshaw. lEirrogate. 

1910. Ker, Ch vrli ", M.A . C.A.. 8 Mnntguineiie Cre?,- 
I'etit, I ri,l''g<t\\ , W 2. 

1912. Kiel J\mi" Lvt.r.is. b Bclgr.ive Pia<e I'diu- 

burgh. 

1889.*KFRMOi»t, Philip M. C., Advocate, The Maiiv 
Museum Duiigla", Isle of Man. 

192!) Kirr, R'*v AiivwDiii Fr.i.Mrvo. MHii"ter <4 
Kinkell and Madderty. High Manse, Madderty. 

( 'riell 

1889. Kerr, Andrew MAllmm, F.R.S.E., 81 Gi.'at 
King "tre^'t. Kdinbiirgh, 
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1896. Kerr, Henry F., A.U 12 K.tst i l.iremont ■ 

street. Ediuflurijh. 

1927 . Kerr. Mf'RTX). .T.P..31 Civ^.. ! 

1927. Kerr. Egbert. M.A.. A.shistant-Keeper, Art and 1 

Ethnographical Department, Eoyal Scottish | 
Muxnim. 31 IVardie Eoad, Ktlinhurirh. | 

1920. Kerr. Walter IIleme. M.A.. F.E.S.E., j 

Gienfriars. .Tedburgh, Euxbnrgh-'liiiv. | 

Ihll.^IvETCHEN. \1'. T.. W.S.. ] .T'dlrey Avenue, ! 

Blackhall, Kdinbui'ijh. 

1911. Ketser, Charles E., H.A., F.S.A., J P., D.L., ] 

Aldermaston Court, Readincj. 

1928. Kili.H’k. Min E. IE. Dean Park Ihni'.e. Kdin- 

blU'EdL i 

1912. *King, Charles, F.S.Sg. Load.. F.C.S., 21 Xewton ! 

Place, Glasgow. 1 

1920. King, Mrs Eliza Margaret, uf Arntoniy, Port 1 

of Meuteith, Pertluhire. 

1912.*KinCt. Sir John IVestall, Bt.. Beaurepaire 
Park, Ba.'sinLNtoke. Hants. 

1921. Kinghorn. Eom rt, 1\ hitsoine Newton. 

Chirnside. r>er\Mckshire. 

1926 Kinnear, William Fraser Anderson, Cole- 
brooke. Mihigavie. 

1000.*Kimork. Tlie Eight Ifoii. Tlie Karl of. K.T.. 

G C.M.tT.. LL.D.. Keith Hall. Inv^^rurie, 

1919. Ktrkni^^. IVtliivm. c/o lodit-rf^on, 21 Dun- 
dmiald •^tiect. Ldiiil)Uri:li 

1896. Kirkpatrick, John kb, M’."'. 2 E'dfnid Park. 
Edinburgh. 

10 :^ 7 . KiRKWixtD .f'lMis. Keihiirne ( )v.d. Paisley. 

1922. Klein. Walii.r G.. F.S A.. 7 Kl'h»n Ko.nl, 

London, X.W. 3. 

1922. Kneen. Mi-«s F Be^tru'i-, Ikdla.-rve, Ballaugh, I 
Die ot Man. ' 

1928. Kmoht. Ih’V. ii. A. Fi; \nk. M.\ , D.D.. l-'.K.’^.l! . , 
V) Ihllhead 'Street. ijla'-g^'U. 2. 

1900. Kvowris, Captain Wilitwi Henry. F.'^.A.. ■ 
Che-tieUi, Al'liey Ibiad Malvern. I 

1928. Knox. Eev. Thom Dob'-on. P.ak ihuj'-e. Fdiiin. ■ 
1924 .*Knox, William Barr, Redheugh, Kilhirnie, 
Ayi'-hlie. ^ 

1922. Lu\iiii. AR:MKvr) D. ( .M'eha'"l'*i:i''t. Melh.inie I 
,il Medi. .il Mu>eunii. •’Anllni ' 1 1 "ud- 
buu Hei-rht^ A\einie. Cie.-ilb'ld Mid Ih-^ex , 

1910.*L \ii>r vu. Percy Ward. Medit al er<>f Health. 1 
City Hall, f-a^t laMuhin. C P . >*'Uth Afrh a. | 

l!'2> L\IN'.. Gloiii.t ''■\I11H. M.P* I. J P ''•"liilt'T f 

and T'AMi llerk. <d,aitarti lu\eine>^. 

1920- Lamb. ErnL'-t H.. M.A. dlnn-ii IMin.. Rector , 
of l.anaik iTianiinar The Rectory, , 

Lanaik. ' 


1923. Lamb, Rev. George. B.D., Beechuuod. Melrose. 
1!>2T. La3IONd, Henry, Cleveland Bank, Lu-^-'. Duin- 
bartoiisiiire. 

1923. Laaiond, Robert. M.A,. LL.B.. 8 Miirchinont 

Terrace. Kelviiwide. Ghi'igow. 

192!). Lvmont. John M.. (_),1J F,.. J.P.. Clerk ut Iden- 
tenancy and Vice-Cmivener ot Buteshire, etc.. 
Ardentigh, Port Bannatyne. Bute. 

1901. *Lamont. Sir Norman, Bt., M P . of Knockdow, 

Toward, Argyllshiie. 

1893. Langwill, Robert B.. Glen Ranald, BiTlge nf 
Allan. 

1924. Law, John B., A.C.P., 6 Margaret Street, 

Greenock. 

1925. Lawrance, Robert Murdoch, “ Cairnehina,” 

23 Ashley Road, Aberdeen. 

1S82.*Le vDBLn’i.R. Tho.m\s Gri > NsHII I.Ds. nl Spitai 
Tower. L>enholin Koxhurgh shire. 

1910.*LriGH, Captain James Haaiilton. Bindon, 
Wellington. Somerset, 
i 1926. Lkitch, Jaml^, Ciawnggs. Leii/ie. 

' 1007. Lennox, David. M.D.. F.K A 6 Alexandra 
Place, .'^t Andrews. 

1925. Leslij:, '^henll John Dean, 36 \ i(?toria Place, 
Stirling. 

1902. *Leveson-Gowfr, F. S., Travelleis' Club, Fall 

Mall, Lombm. 

l!t27. LiDDi.rr., I’.iakhxm W.. W.^ Fiiinn Bank. 
House. ITlI'H.hiy. 

1027. Liddell. Miss Dorothy Mary. Drayton IL*use, 
nr. B.i'ingstoke. Hants. 

1!>28. I.D.HTBODY. JotlN ^ellClt'il. p, WestpoVt. 
Lanaik. 

1007. Lind, George Jaaie>. 121 Rua do Golgotha, 
Opiirto. Portugal. 

l!H!t.*LiM>sAv. .Mrs Broun, of Celsteun. .7,1 (. adugau 
Place, Leudoii 

1927. T.indsvy, I \n (tordon. 22 lh*thesay Terraco. 
Fdinburgh 

1890. Lindsay. Leonard C. C.. Brooinhdls. Iluniton, 
Devon 

1925. Ling, Arthur, 103 .Vslikirk Drive, Musspaik. 
kda.sg'>\\ . 

1d20. LiNLITH'.OW. The Mt.-^t Hon. The M,ir'[Uess nf. 

K T. Gt'LK. Hnp.-tnllU HeUse, SnUth 

(^lleen-stel 1 \ 

1921. Linton. Andrew, p, Ne., Gilmanscleuch, Selkirk. 
l!t25. Little. John R. 3 Dalrymple (. res< ent. Edin- 
burgh. 

lS8].*LirTLr. Rom rt. P^.W.S. The Cntt.ige. Haekeu- 

dep, laist * ilUiste id. 

1924, Loch, Major Percy Gordon, Indian .-^rmy, c/o 
Messrs Lloyd's Bank. Ltd.. Indian Branch, 16 
Channg Cd»s^, London, S.IV. 1. 



1915. Lockhart. John V.. 12 Victoria Gardens - iy0G.*MACDOXALD. Sir Geoeoi:. F.B.A.. 5i.A., 


Kirkcaldy. j 

1901.*Loxf.y, John W. M.. G Carltun street, Edinburgh, j 
1917. Love. William Henlerson, M.A., A.Mus., j 
Kowanhank. Craigendoran, Helensburgh. | 

1926. Low, Alexander, M.A , M.D., Professor of ; 

Anatomy in the University of Aberdeen, 144 j 
Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. i 

1923. Lowerison, Bellerby, Houghton, Huntingdon, j 

1924. Lumsden. Harry. M.A., LL.B., J.P,, 105 West : 

George Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

1905. LrsK. Lev. David Colmlle. 2 .^outh Parks I 
Koad. Oxford. i 

1910. La'ONS. Andrew W.. 12 Melville Place, Edin- j 
burgh. I 

1S92. Macadam, Joseph H.. Aldborough Hall. Aid- ' 
borough Hatch, near Ilford. E-ssex. | 

1927. M.^cavlay, James, F.S.I., F.F.S., MT.P.T., 37 | 

St Vineent Crescent, Glasgow, C. 3. j 

192!b Macavl vv. John J>RrMMONi* B.uik Agent. [ 
Vorwund. Millik’Ui Park. Kenlrew'.hire. i 

102b.*MACAL'LAY. Thomas Ba^-ett. PreMd^nt. .Sun j 
iJfe AssuiMiiee (■*►. (if t anada. M"ntival, j 
Canada, | 

1926. M’Bain, j., IVaterioo, Ayr. ! 

1926. M’Caskill, John, J.P., Estate Office, Gairloch, : 

Koss-sliire. I 

192m. M'Clymont, Rev. J. Dor(:L\<. M.A.. B.D . Tlie ; 

Mari'-*’. Curiiii'M'k, Ayrshire. I 

1908. M’Conachie. Rev. William. D.D.. Tiie Manse, | 
Lauder. 

1915. M‘Cormick, Andrew, 6G Victoria Street, New- , 
ton-Stewart. ' 

1924. M‘ComnCK, John, G7 QueenshUI Street, Spring- 
burn, Glasgow. I 

I9ld. M'Cormh K, ''ir MTllivm <* B.L.. Lf..D , ! 

F.IIS, 13 Fr'igiial. Ijind"n >• \\ . -L 
li»25. ^lAcCoHoroDALi:. Hugh, Inverlnchy, TweejKrnuir ' 
ivM.id. CrMi)k''t'in. GLi'-g-iw. 

1924. *M*Cosh, James, Solicitor, .Swinle-5'>. Dairy, Ayr- ; 

shnv. 

1925. *M \cCowan, Rev. Roderick, Free Cluin’li Manse, 

Kiltarlity. Iiiverne>-5-.'.hin’. 

1929. 51 (. irAL. TfioMA>. 1 R I A »• N’ K. r'in-U-i | 
I’l.u I' Ldiiibiirgli 

1919. Macdunm.d. Ai.i, \n Rkhnu.d. *4 Watf-rmsh 

and Ardiuert*. iM-'ai-ii Ileus**. \\ .it**rnish, 

.■"kye. 

1885. Macdonald, Coll Reginald, M l> , 17 IVelling- 
toii .Square. Ayr. 

1920. 5U< DON \r.D. I>ox\i,i) rlld. W.'’^ , 1 Hill 

>rrt*(*t. Ikliuburgh. 


LL.D.. D.Litt . 17 Learmonth rjardens. Edin- 
f'urgli. — ('"/nt>>i‘ of ('niiii. 

1929. Macdonald. Henry Lachlan, Dunacb. 
Dimach. ( djaii. Argyll 

1928. AIai DONALD. Rev. James B.. M.A. B.D.. The 

Manse. Caldercruix. Airlne. I anal kshire. 

1929, MacDdnai.d, .Iami.s II.. M.B,, MediLal ''iiper- 

inteudeiit. Huwf'ird Huu-e. Hawkliead Asylum, 
Glasgiivv. S.IV. 2. 

1923. Macdonald, Mis.s Jane C. C., Balhntuim House. 
Blairgow rie. 

1927. MacDonald, N'urman c/o Fergusi-n, 05 Bank 
street, Hiilhead. Glasgow. 

1927. AIacDonald, Ranald, C M.G., O.B.E., J.P., 

F,R.<t,.s , Rudha-iian-Gall. Lochmaddy, N'ui'th 
List. 

1872.*M‘Do\vall, Thomas IV., M.D., Burwood, Wad- 
hurst, Sussex. 

1928. MacEcheun, Rev. C. Victor A., M.A., 15 Glad- 

stone Place, Aberdeen. 

1908. M*Elnly, Rev. Robert. M.A.. The Manse, 
Downpatrick. County Down. 

1926. M'Erlich, Roderick, Iona, Davidson's 

Mains. 

1925 MacLwfn, Donald Keith, <>3 AigGe Street, 
Inverne.ss. 

192M. M VCFARLAN. KoBERT SMITH. Re*M;[iliurn. Bed- 
t'>r*l Mrr»*ct. Ureenuck. 

1927. Macuvulam., Rcv. Angus 51., 5faii'3e of Buna, 

Luelicnd, Tnverne'^•5. 

1917. *MACFARLANi:-GRiEVE. R. W.. Peiichrise Peel, 

Haw ick. 

1&9S.*MacGillivray, Angu.s, C.M.. 51. D.. D.Sc., 23 
S'liith Ta\ Street. Dundee 

1923, M’Govern, Rev. John Bernard, F.Pii.S., 

Redgarrh. Cloth-irn Road. Didsbury. 5fan- 
chester 

1901.*MAO(lRKGon. Alasdvir R., of Maegtegor. Card- 
n*‘y. Duukeld. 

1927. MacDri.goh. P. j. C.. Ruxburglie Char- 

lotte Square*. EdinbnrL'h. 

1918. Macgri.gor. Rcr. MTli.ivm Cunningh vii, Mariso 

of C'»viiiHt*'n, Tlianlv**! ton. 

1924, 5rGROt;THER, Thoma", Grange Lodge. Larbert. 

Stirlingshire. 

192»>. M'iNTruL, WALfEH T. H.A., "t Anthony. s 
Mihilh'irpe, M'cstmui land. 

1925, Mv^lNrovif. Mrs 2d v birk I’ia' »• 151iribur<:h. 
1927 .*Mackintosh, Gordon N'asmvth, Architect, 

B.ink lit 51<'iilit*al. Uni\ t*t'-'iry and ''t 
( atii*‘riue Streets Braiieji. 5[Mrirt'*‘al. i’.U , 
( anada. 

1913. Mackintosh. 1L B. M.B.L.. Kedhulie. Elgin, 
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1922. Mackintosh. Ker. K. Smith. Hon. C.F., 
The Mun^e, Girvan, Ayrshire. 

1893. Mackintosh, M'iltmam Fyfe, Prociirator'Fiscul 
of Forfarshire, Linreoch. 3 Crai^ie Terrace, 
Dundee. 

1S97-*Macintyre, P. M., Advocate, AuchengoMer, 
BrackUnd Koad. Callander. 

19l!h Mack, Jami -; I.ogan. S F.S.A.. 10 Grange 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 

1925. Mackat, Donald, Member of the Scottish Land 
Cnurt. 0 Learnioiith Terrace. Edinburgh. 

1908. Mcckaa', Gr.oHOK, M.D.. F.R.C.SE,20 Druin- 
sheugh Gardens. Edinburgh. 

1924. Mackat, Glokoe Dods, 11 Boswall Quadrant, 
Edinburgh. 

1929. M\ckay, Kmv. P. Ht'uh K.. M.A.. St .J<»Iin'.'' 

Manse, Tnrphiohen. by B.itligate 
1888. Mackay. Colonel J. F.. C.B.E., W.S., White 
House. Cramond Bridge, Midlothian. 

1912. Mackat, Xorman Dol'Glas, M.D., BeSc., 
D.P H.. Dall-Avon, Aberfeldy. 

1900. Mackea-V, Major Xorm^x M., Parkgate, 
Paisley. 

1918. ^M'Kechxie. Sir .Tames, K.B.E . 4 IVhitehall 

Court. London. S W. 

1924, Mackkchnie, Ilev. .Iohn, M.A. (Hons.), B.D., 3 
Eldon Terrace, Partiekhill, Glasgow. 

1923. Mackp.chnif, Koberi G. S., R.B.A., 3 D-juglus 

Garden?', Edinburgh. 

1924. MAi’KKLCKr.N, Langford H., L.R.I.r>.A., S Bed- 

ford Si|uai’e, London, M'.C. 1. 

1923. Mackenzie, Alexander G. R., F.R.I.B.A., 
LoM'er IVoodend, Mariou', Bucks. 

1911. Mackenzie, Alkwndih J . Solicitor, 62 
Academy .Street. Inverness, 

1922. Mackinzie. Alexandir M\rsh\ll, LL.D., 
ILS.A.. F.ll.T.B.A,. 173 a T’nion Street. 

Aberdeen. 

191b. Mai ki nzh:. DijNAi.D A.. 19 Men in-'t'-n rre-scent, | 
Kdinbiiigli. ; 

1919. AIackenzie. Hector IIcgh, J.P., 143 IVarrender 

Park Hoad, Edinburgh. 

1911. Mcckenzie. John, Dunvegaii House. Dunvegan, 

1910. Mackenzie. Murdo Tolme. M.B.. Scolpaig, j 
Loehmaddv. j 

1882 M\cKiN/r> U. W . R . <'ar[>o\\. Al-TiiHiliy. ' 

Pel th''hll'e. 

1901. MACKr.NziE. William Cook, 91 ('lunch Roa>i, 
Kicliriiend-on-Thames 

1901. Mackenzie IV. M., M.A.. D.Litt., Seciet.ary. 

Ib'val Cummisden on Aneient .nul HiMorical 
M<jnuinent> of bcetlaud, 122 George Street, 
Edinburgh. 


1920. M'Keechar, Jajies, M.B.E., M.A., A.E.C.. c'o 
Me-^srs Glyn Mills & Co. (HoltS Branch), 
3 Whitehall Place, Jeoiileii. S.W. _1 . 

192b. APKi.rrow, Alevw'der Robert (’vMiUiELT, 
M.R.. Cli.B.Ediii. o2 Snutli Street. St 
Andrews. 

1926. M’Kerrow, Mathew Henry, Solicitor. Dunard, 
Dumfries. 

1926. Mackie, Robert L.. M.A., B.Litt., Lecturer in 

EnglGh and History, Dundee Training College, 
Greenloaniiig, M'ormit, Fife, 

1927. Mackinnon, Rev. Alexander. The .Man.se. 5 

Great Gcrgc* btre*‘t, llillhead. GlasgoM'. 

1925. MacKinnon, Rev. Donald, Free Church Manse, 

Portree, Skye. 

1915. MvcKikdy. Captain KiLior M. M A. (Oxon.), 
.\Miey House. Malmesbury. M iltslure, 
1919 .*Maclagan. Douglas Philip, W.S.. 28 Heriut 
Eclinhurgh. — .sVc/v^/z-y, 

1923.*Macl\gan. MGs Morao, 2b Heriot Row, 
Edinburgh. 

1922. M'Lari'.n, Thomas. lUirgU Kngint'er. Rt'dcliHV. 

Barnlnll. Perth. 

1926. MacLean, Rev. Andrew Colquhoun, The 

Manse, Contin, Ross-shire. 

192b. M‘1.1 AN. Archibai.d. ” Ih-lenshM,** Brnlge of 
Allan. 

1&S5.*MacLehose. James, M..\.. LL.D., F.S.A., The 
Old Parsonage, Lamington. Lanarkshire. 

1925. MaoLennan. Rev. .Malcolm, D.D., 6 Puluarth 

T'uraee Edinburgh. 

1926. Maclennan, Kobiri W.. M.A.. Park Street, 

Dingwall. 

1927. MacLeod. Aikxandfr. Free Church T’oRege. 

Edinburgh. 

1923. MacI.i.od, I'uncan. of <ke.ib..st, by Portree. 

1910. MAcfEOD. F. T., 55 Crang.* R^aid. Edin- 
burgh. 

1926. MACrnoD, Rev. .John. O.B.E . lion. C.F., 8 

I.an^<^^^^ n-* (’rc.soent. Glasgow. M’. 

1924. MacLeod, Sir John Lorne, G.B.E., LL.D,, 72 

'iivat King Xivct, Edinburgh. 

1922. .MAi'rroD. Rev. Malcolm, M.A.. 45 Cainjihill 

btr**et, (hJeen's Park. Gbisijow. s. g. 

1923. M'Leod, Rev. Murdo Kennedy. M Sijuadrnn 

Leailer, K.A.F., 11 Dixon .TA'cnin-, Queen's 
Park. Cbisg.iu. 2. 

lb9o.»MA( I EOD. Mr Rloinald, ot Malli.od. K.(LB , 
Dunvegan Lie of Skye. 

1909. Macleod. Major Robert Crawfurd. 19 Scotland 
btreet. Edinburgh. 

1927. M\cLEt>D, Korn rd K.fTb-nfesbiM HMU>e, Beaufort 

R"ad. InvfUi**'--'. 
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1925. MacLf-OD. Rev. William. B.D., Ph D.. Br«>uc 

P'li't-Baiinatyne. Rutlie>.ay. 

1921. MacLfod. William Colix. 30 Stafford Street. 
Edinburgh. 

190T.*Macleod. Rev. William H.. B A. (Cantab ), 
Fiimary. Shaudou. Dumbartonshire. 

1919. Macleroa’. Rev. Campbell M.. B.D . Minister 
of Victoria Church, Partick, 13 Westbourne 
<hirden>. •Tla-'^ow, W. 2. 

1926. M Lixtock. .JamE'.. Ivy House. Lennoxtown. 
1905. Macmillax, The Right Hon. H. P , P.C., LL.D., 

44 Gro.svenor Road. Westminster. London, 
S.W. 1. 

191G.*M'Millax. Rev. William, Ph.B., Chaplain to 
the Forces, St Leonard's Manse. Dunferm- 
line 

1925. Macmillvx. William E. I’.. FS A.. 12 (insli.w 

Square, London. S.W. 7. 

1915, Macxeil, Robert Lister, of Barra, North 
Hempstead Turnpike, Great Neck, Long 
Island. U.'^.A. 

1927. M Nicol. Johx 51.. 5I.A..552 St Vincent Street, 

trUlsil'iW. ('. 3. 

1909. Mvcphail. .r. R. N.. K.C , Mienff of .Stirling, 
I)uiiiharton. and Clackmannan. 45 Nortli- 
uiiiherland Street. Edinburgh. 

192>''. .M’Phi rsov. Rev. .Ua \'\vi»i-u. P».l> . Tie* Mause, 
Griuigoinouth. 

191S. MacPhersox. Doxald 3 St John's Road, 
Pollok-jhieMs. Glasgow. 

1921. M Piii.ifsov. jA>fi.s. Kilryni'Uith, Tutlley Cres- 
cent. '.doueester. 

1926. MR^t'itty. Rev. Johx M.. B.A.. Minister of 

Oileomstuii Parish Chureh. 117 H.iiniiton Pl.ice, 
Abcnh-ni, 

1909.*MacRae. Major Colix, C.B.E., of Feoiriinn, 
Colintraive. Aigyll. 

1926. M\i'k\l. Rev. iM xcxx, 2i> iLuiglas Civscent, 
Edinl'U rgii 

1914. MacRae-Gilstrap, Lieut -Colonel Johx, of 
Eilean Donaii. Dalbniore. Otter Ferry, 
Argyll. 

1921. M'Ivobkif. William At.exaxih h. 102 

Dessuiiud Place. Abt-rdeen. 

1923.*MAcRonrHT. I.ady, B.Sc., F.G.S,, Douneside, 
Tarland, Aberdecn-shirc. 

1926. M Vev, Ariher M., F.I.S A., “ El Arish," West 
(.dandmi, '^urrey. 


i 


i 


I 


I 

I 


I 

I 


D»2>. 5EW iLi I'R. J \Mi s M.. .•solifilnr. 1 h'' N«*tliergate, 


I Uindfe. 

1926. 5E\itlvxd. Mis, cf I>undrenrian. Cunistoun, 
Tu ynliMhn, ,, 1 -j^fy of Kirk'-udl'right. 

1926. Mwilas'I), Mi'-s Milurld 1.'.. Cairnbank, St 


Andrew s. 


192S. Malcolm, Sir Iax. of Poltalloch. K.C M.G.. D.L., 
J P., 57 nn-'l'iw Square. Eondoii, W. 7. 

1896. Malloch, James, M.A.. Earleville. Carnperdown 
Street. Broughty Ferry. 

1914. Malloch, James J., 51, A., Norwood, Spylaw 
Bank Road, Colinton. 

1919. 5Ialloch. 5Villiam Strachax, 41 Charlotte 

Square. Edinburgh. 

1901. 5Iaxx. Lcdovic 5PLellax, 183 West George 
Street, Glasgow. C. 2. 

1921. 5Eare. Hamiltox Clellaxd, 5ED.. H.51. 

Commissioner of Control, Lieut. -Col.. R.A.rvEC.. 
lOSnccoth Avenue, 5Iurraylield. Edinburgh. 

1923. 5Iarshall, Chari, es Haa'. S.S.C.. Dunholm, 

Dundee. 

1906. 5E\rshall. Hf.xry B., Raehan, Broughton, 
Peeblesshire. 

1917. 5E\rshall. Johx Nairx. 5ED.. 7 Battery Place, 
Rothesay. 

1925. 5E\rshall, Wiliiam, r>roadti)rd House. Aber- 
«leen. 

1922. 5Iartix, George 5Iacgregor, 5 West Park 

Garden^;. Dundee. 

1921. 5Iar\vick, Hugh. 5EA . IMatt,. 10 King Street, 
Kirkwall. Orkney. 

1925. Marwick, James George, J.P., Graham Place, 

Stromness, Orkney. 

1022. 5E\sox John Bruce. 6 High Street. Selkirk. 
1908. 5IAST1X, Professor Johx, 51. A., D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Litt.D.. LE rt..eto.,Congl Wyntug, Pen-y-Gi'Oes, 
N.irth Wah-s. 

1926. 5I.VTHLR, JamE'!, 5Icmber of the Board of Agri- 

culture for Scotland. Ravelston Bank. Blackball, 
Edinburgh. 

1025.*5EvTHr.sox, Nlil, 6 Nevill Street, Canonfield, 
Dundee. 

1884. 5Eaxwf.ll, The Right Hon. .Sir Herbert Ers- 
TA('E, Bt., DF.L., LE.D , F.RS., of 5Ion- 
rmth, Whaupliill, M igtuw iwhirc. 
1892,*5 Iaxwell, Sir Johx Stirlixg, Bt.. LL.D., 
II R ''.A., Pollok Housp, I’ollokshaw s. 

1924. 5lErKLE, Rev. James, B.I)., The 5Ianse, 

Alyth. 

1920, 5Ieldrum, Rev. Neil, B.D., Ph.D., 26 Carden 

Place. Aberdeen. 

P>2'|. Men/iis. Wniiwi. H M. Iiis]h‘i im ot S.-tuxiIs, 
5Etytieid. Mehn.,-. 

1900. 5[EX7rEs. W. D. Gr\ham. of Pitcur, Hally- 
hurton House, Coupar-Angus. 

1927 5Ii RUDiTir Rpv. Thomas Ddwxie. 5EA . 7 
iiuely Bank. Ivl inburgh. 

I92i>. 5Ii.s-^i r. I,r.-i oi, R.. 5EA. (Oxoa.l, 

m.iH''. I laud' Ti 'S'., lEiywards Ilpath, ''Us- 
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1927. Millae, J. a. S., 3I.V.0., W.S., 41 Coates 
^^arLU‘!l>^. Edinburirh. 

1925. Millee, Feaxk, Cumberland House, Annan, 
Dumfriesshire. 

1878.*Miller, Geoege Anderson, W.S., Knowehead, 
Perth. 

1911. Miller, Steuaet Napier, M.A., Lecturer in 
Roman History. The University, Glasgow. 

1920. Milne, Rev. A. A., Oaktield, Doune, Perth- 
shire. ; 

1923. Milne. Geoege, Craig<*llie House. Lonmay, ■ 
Aberdeenshire. i 

1922. Mitchell. Lieut. -Colonel J. M.. (').P>.E., M.C.. j 

M..\., Secretary, Carnecrie United Kingdom j 
Trust. Viewfield, Dunfermline. 

1929. Mitchell. Ja.me^ T.. Editor, The Wesiei'n Jluu>e 
Mi>nfhhj. 9(i UeiKire ''tretd. lVinuij>ei:. M.imt'»ba, 
Canada. 

1923. Mitchell, Stephen, of Cnlker^jcleugh, Abington. 

I.anarkshire. 

1890.*Mitchell, S\dnea*, Archite* t, The Pleasance, 
Gullane. 

1927. Moff.\t, John, Journalist (no address). 

1920. Moffat. W. Muirhead, Morven, 11 Dungoyne 

Street, Maryliill Park, Glasgow. 

190S. Montgomerie, John Cunni.vgham. Dalinore, 
Tarbolton. Ayr-'liire 

1922. Moonkt. John, J.P., Croniivell Cottage. Kirk- 
wall. Orkney. 

1921. Moore, William James. L.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P.E., 

F.K F.P..^.(j. lo (li’o^veiior Terrace. rTla'' 2 ow, 
W, 2. 

1895. Moray, The Pdght Hon. Tlie Earl of. H.K.S A.. 
Kinfauns Castle. Perth. 

1922. Morris. Professor H, Cari.tos M.A. 

(Oxon ), P’. R.Hist.vS., Univer.Mty of Trinity 
College, Toronto. Canada. 

1882. Morris, James Archibald, A.R 5.A.. Aichitect. 

Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 

1882. Morrison. Hew. LL.D., 12 Pdaekford Road. 
Udinbiirsrh. 

1928 Morrison, Robert Cl^rk. 5 Atle-ll Place. 
UdinburLdi. 

1922. Mostyn-Jones. Rev. John Edward. ILD.. D.D , 
Emmanuel Vicarage, N'Tthwuod. Middlesex. 

19iH. MoensI'y, .1. L . LL.lc. W.^ . Liij<‘nt ii'=: l’^ofe^so^ 
of C^oiivey.ui' ing. riiiver'.ity t>f Eiliiiburgb, 

21 Glencairn Cre'-eeiit. Edinburgh. 

1925. Mowat, John, 24 Dunearn Street, Glasgow, 
C.4. 

1807. Moxon. C'h\ki.ls. 77 George .'street. Edin- 
burgh. 

1925. Meggoch. R^'V. James Wii>on. B.D Martyrs 
Parish Manse Paisloy. 


1926. Mungo, David B., M.A., LL.B.. Lecturer on 
Constitutional Law and Hi.story, Universitv of 
Cdasgou, “ Lau-sanne,’’ 27 Quadrant Ruad, 
Neulands, Glasgow. 

1919. Munro, Alexander. Craggie, Kogart. Suther- 
land, 

1‘»28. Ml NHo. Rev. Donald, D.I.i . Ereo Church 
Manse. Ferinto-?h. (.’onon Bridge. Ro-'S--.hire. 
1922. Me'nro. Neil, LL.D., Cronialt. Heleusbiirgh. 
1911.*Murchie, J.A^kiEs, Penriocb, Kingcase, Prestwick, 
Ayrshire. 

1925. Murdoch. John Mitchell. Journalist, 69 John 
Street, .Vyr. 

1920. Murray. Captam H. W., late Technieal 

Assistant, Lemhui Museum, Hillside. Harvey 
Road, Guildford, Surrey. 

1920. Merray. Jamks, J.P.. Hank Agent. Kenwood, 
Hishophriggs, Glasgow. 

1926. Murray, Miss Louisa, The White House, 
.Uistiuther, Fife. 

1884. .Merrvy. P\' 1 HICK. W.S. 7 l.teiL TeriMce. 

I Kdiiihurgh. 

: 1905.*Murray, P. Keith. W.S., 19 Charlotte Square. 

I Edinhurgli. 

i 

i 19a5.‘*N.usMiTH, William W., C.A., 57 Hamilton 
I Drive. Glasgow. 

I l9n.*NAPii:R, George G, M.A., 9 Woodside Place, 

! Glasgow. 

! 1927.*N.AriER. J. G., Retired Tea Planter, 13 Lynedoch 
Pla« e. r.dinhurgh. 

j 1924. Napier, Walter G , M.A., B.Se., 5 Sciennes 
Gardens. Edinburgh. 

1928. Neil. N. A. (t.. Architect, 47 M'lrt'in Street, 
Joppa. 

l92-». Nri.sov. Mr", HeechwiMtd. C.il'ler"ti>nes. Liver- 
pool. 

1923 Nelson, Philip. M.A , M D.. Ch.B . F.-^.A., 

I F K.^.L , Beceliuei.d. Calderstone.s. Liverpool. 

1927. Nicholson, Cregoe Donaldson Percy. F.S.G., 

1 19 Cathedral Mansions, Westminster. Lundim, 

, S.W. 1. 

j l!t25. Niroi. IhuHiKr J.. 51 ( ',u-n,irv,iii Stnud 

Glasgiiw. C. 3. 

1907. Nicolson. David. C.B.. LL.D.. M.D., Hanley. 

P.irk Ro.id. Camberley. Surrey. 

1'929. Notm w. Kodert C UibH \\ , M'.S . 15 Yuik Place. 
Edinburgh. 

1890. Novar. The Right Hon. Vist ount. of Raith 
.111.1 Nov.ii'. M.ii,. K T., Kaith. 

Kirkcaldy. 

1922. OCHTERLONY, CHARLES Feaxcis, Overbum 
Lanark Read. Currie, iri.ilotliian. 
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1924. Ogilvie, jAiiES D., Barloch, Milngavie. 

1921. Ogilvy, Thomas, 32 Bell Street. Dumlee. 
190 T.*Oe;e. Alfhed Wiluam, B.A., F.L.S.. 32 

Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex. 

102S. Otiphaxt. llev. JoHN'^rox. B.D , The Manse, 
Abereorn. Snuth ( jueenMerry. 

1926. Oliver, Mrs F. S., Edgerston, near Jed- 

burgh. 

1927. O'Malley. Mrs Owex. Dentun Huuse. Cuddes- 

don. ( 

1920 (iRii llev. A. Clark. M A.. nf B-irthwick, 

iTurebridL'e. Midbithian. I 

1916. Orh. I.lwi^ r.. F.F.A.. Manage*!' of the Scottish ^ 

Life Assurance Co.. 3 Belgrave Place. Edin- , 
burgh. 

1921. Orr, Stewart. IL.S.W.. Come House. Corrie, 
Anan. j 

192>. n>noRXL. Rev. THO.MV'^. Mlinst*'!* <4 <'>)ekeuzie 
Parish Ctaavh, Cuck^n/u* Man-'e. Pre^t'>Ill»all•'. 

1903. Park, .\lexaxder, Ingle.side, Lenzie. j 

1917. Park Fraxki.ix A.. 149 Broadway, New Yoik. i 
1922 Patfrsox. Georc.l LU’xcax. 3 Ilalc-iy .Vvenue. j 

DlllLle'e. 

1927. Patersox. Mi'^s Hilda Maud Lejlie. Birkwood, 
Banchory, Kincardineshire. 

1915 Paterson'. John IVilsox, M V.O.. M.B.E.. 
A.R.I.B.A., Principal Arcintect, U M. Oihce of 
IVui'k-.. 11 .\biiiLOT Gard'Uis. MiUTaytield, 
Ediiiiiurirh. 

1925. Patien'ce, Alexander, Jesmond, Sandyhills. 
.Shettlestun, Glasgow. 

1924. Paton', James, 50 High Street, Lanark. 

1591. Patox. Vii tor Alrert Xoel. W.S., 31 Mclvdle > 
street, F.diliburLrh. 

1919. Patrick, JO'-eph, M.A.. C.A., Maedunallie. Loch* 

V innoch. 

1925. pATTLR>ox. rH\RL». F.B ''".L.. 8 iHidley Grove, 

Trinitv. T.ecturer. Univerdty <4 Edinburgh. 

1025. pATTFR^ox, Richard Ferrar, M.A. (Cantab.), 
D.Litt.fGlas.), ( ncili.iiii\ I >\ ke, Beui-'d'^n, 
Dunihail"n''hire. 

1909. Paul, Arthur F. Balfour, Architect, 16 . 

Rutland ‘•'luun*. Edinhurgh. ! 

1879. pAur-, .Sir J. Balfour, K.C.V.O., LL.D., 30 j 
Jleriot Ibiw, Edinburgh. j 

192s. P\lL, Lieut. -Cl. biiirl J, IN'. BmUjIR. I>'S()., j 
Jki /I ir (ful. Cakeiiiuir. TAiieheatl. j 
Midinthtan. ' i 

1902.+Paulix, Sir David, F.F.A., 6 Forres Street, , 
Edinburgh. ; 

1923. Paxtox, Rev. Willi \m. F.R.G.S., tire .it ' 

lieurge Street C''ngi'‘galii'na{ Church, Liver- 
pool. 


I 1891. Peace. Thomas Smith, Architect, Junction Road, 
Kirkwall. 

1913. Peacock, A. Webster. Architect (c/o Trickett), 
4 Bruntstield Terrace, Edinhurgh. 

1023. Pf.arsox. Kev. Profe-Ssur A. F. Scott, 1^1. A., 
B.D., D.Th., F.R.Hl^t.'<., e o MLs.s Pearson, 
j 37 t a^tle Street. Tayport. Fite 

i 1927. Pearson, William P., A.L.A.A., 49 Cherryfieid 
Avenue. Ranelagh, Dublin. 

! 1904- Peddie, Alexaxder L. Dick, W.S., 13 South 
i Leunuoiith liardeiis. Edinburgh. 

1922. Peirce. Norma L.. 16 Milton Street. Boston, 
Mass.. C S A. 

1916. Philip, Alexander, LL.B., F.R.S E., The 
Mary Acre, Brechin. 

1919. Phillips. David Rhys, F.L.A., Baili Glas, 15 

Chaddesley Terrace, .Swansea. 

1920. PiLKiNGToN, Alan D.. of Sainlside, r>ean Wood, 

Neubury, Berks. 

1920. Plowes, William Robert. F.R.M.S., F.R.A.S,, 

Chapel- Allerton. Leed.s. 

1025. PoL.soN, Alex.ander, 2s Midniills Road, Inver- 
ness. 

Itt27. PoL^ON. William Sinclair. 17 Craigmillar Road 
Laiigdde, tdasgow. 

1927. Pool. Rev John Edward, c/o Steen 151 High 
Street. Musselburgh. 

1921 Porter. Mrs Blackwood, NVest Lodge, North 
Berw i<‘k. 

1901 ^PoiM LAND. His Grace The Duke of, K.G., 
Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

1921. Powrie. Mrs. Earlie Bank. Craigie, Perth. 

1918. pRAix. Hexey, J.P.. Helen Bank, Longforgan, by 

r>unde*‘. 

1927- PnixiicE. Jamls. lb (Taigmillar Park. Edin- 
burgh. 

1911.*Preston, Frank A. B., M.R.S.I., M S A., 
Druirndarroch. 27 Ferguson Avenue. iMiln- 
gavie, 

1900. Pringle, Robert, 11 Barnton Gardens. Davidson’s 
Mams. 

192L PuLLYR. Pftfr M vcDoufiALL. 21: RoiiauT 

Drive. ShaY\lands, Glasgow, .S. 1. 

1926. PuRDiE. Thomas, Aueheneck. Killeurn, Stirling- 
shire. 

1924. P['R\Ls, John M , M.b.. Keih ruft, Trar|uair Park 
Lust, Cor'^torphiiie, Midlothian. 


1912. Quick. Richard. Curator of the Russell-Cotes 
Art Gallery and Museum. East Cliff, Bourne- 
mouth. 

1928. Quid. Rev. Gordon. M.A.. B.D., The Manse, 
Moiiifieth. hy Dundee. 
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li>28.*KADCLiFFE, Bramlly Xormax, 211 Mottram 
Road, Stalybridgf^, Chesliire. 

1921. Rae, John X.. S.8.C.. 2 Danube Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

1924. Kaixy, George T,, C.A., 7 Xorthuinberland 
Street, Edinburgh. 

1906. Rait, Robert Saxgster, C.B.E.. LL.D., H.M. 
Historiugrapher in Scotland. Principal of 
Glasgow University, 31 Lilybank Gardens, 
Glasgow. 

1924.*Ra-MSAy, Douglas M., Rowland, GalashieK, 
Selkirkshire. 

1928. Raxdall-MaoI\ ER. D vvin. M.A.. D 
Cor-'O d'ltalia, R"ine. 

1908. *Rankix, William Black, of Cleddans, 55 Manor j 

Place, Edinburgh. 

1926. Rankixe, Rev. T. Primrose, M.A., Minister of 

Ru«.ehall Ehuroh. 9 Salisbury Road, Edinburgh. 

1927. Ratcltifi.. Josi;ph Riley, M.li., G.M. (Edin.), 

F.K.S.E.. 22 Wake Green Road. Mo''eh‘y. 
Birniinghain. 

1906. Ravex, Alesaxdei? James, c/o The Bank of 
Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall Street, L'Uidon. E.C. 3. 
1028. Reekie. All-aaniu r. .I.P., 22 (msmuiLiu Axonu*-. 
Paidey. Eibrari.in. Public Library. Pai^loy. 

1909. Reid, Alphoxso Stodart, Bank of England, 

Manchester. 

1897.*Reid, The Right Rev. Edward T. S.. 31. A., D.D., 
Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway, Ravelston, 
994 Great Western Road, Glasgow . 

1920. Reid. Tiiomvs. M.A,. Arnold lloun*, Lan irk. 

1921. *Kex-VTI . JoHX. 'Wellerott. HeiMnsbuigh. 

1926. Reoch, Johx, Bank Agent, 16 Mansion House 
Road. Langside, Glaaguw, S. 1. 

1917. Rn’iiAHDsOx, Rev. Andrew T., Wh\ te's Caus^- 
w a\ Mans-*, Kirkcaldy. 

192s.*Kick iRD'-ox. ErwiIs. Bl.iirfiirki»‘. Bridge <4 
Allan, 

1928. Richardsox. James Arthur. Ib-tired Planter. 

Mytiin. '^latoford. Midhithian, 

1912.*Rd'h \RD''<)X Jamf^ S., In^peotor ot Ancient 
MonuniiTit'', II. M, (^iPice of M'ork-^. 122 Georpe 
Strne't. Edinluirgh , — "f 
1923. Richardsox, Johx, W.S., 28 KuiLuid Square. 
Ediiibiiriih. 

1928. Ri('hird>ox. John. Suli.-it'ir. Th.* Ilollie'^. 
Mu-'-elburudi, 

1696. Richardson, Ralph, W.S., Pitre.ivie C.istle, 
Dunfermline. 

192-5. Richardson, W. Alli<tlr M. G., 22 View forth. 
Edinburgh. 

1919. KICH3IOND, 0. L.. M.A., rr.ifpj.xor of Humanity. 

University of Ldiuburiili, -5 P.plford Placp. 
Edinburgh. 


1929. Rideout, Eric Hardwtcke, B Sc.. A.I.r.. !) 
Rodney Street. Eiverpi»oL 

1925. Ritchie, James, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 20 Upper 

Gray Street, Edinburgh. 

1922. Ritchie, William Muir. 11 Walkinsliaw Street. 
Johii.stone. 

1907. Kohb. J \m}>, LL.B., 26 Oniiidale I’errace, 
EdinbuixdL 

1905. Roberts, John. K.U.M.G., Littlebourne 
House. Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1914. Roberts, J. Hubert, F.R. G.S , F.S.I., F.A.L, 
61 Wind Stia*pt. Swansea. 

1927. RoBERr.s. X'j.rnon. F.ILPSE.. Barlidd, Farii- 
ham, .Surrey. 

1927. Robertson. Rev. A. E.. M.A.. B.D.. IT L'luny 
tiavden". Edinbur<.di. 

1926. Roth rtnov. Am v\vj>i in l-J U'estliourue Terrace. 

J...nd..„. \\. 


1020. 

Kobi.rtsov, Am xwdeu D 

, M.A.. Ill I.ani.xhaw 


Crescent, Carluke. 


1923. 

Robertson. 

Alex \nder 

M.iCL.aREN, J.F. 


Ko.xemount, 

Arbroath. 


1019. 

Robertson, 

<iE(»RCfE M., 

M.li., I'.K.C.P.E 


l*rofex,.j,or of P-xvchiatry, 

riuvciNity of IMiii- 


burgh. Tipj 
Editd.HU’EdE 

x'rlinn House, 

-Miii'ning'idc I’lacc. 

1926. 

Robertson, 

George S., 

M.A., 10 Culloden 


Terrace, Arbr"ath. 


192,J. 

UOBKKT'ON. 

lb‘V. .J.XMl 

I-.T ' 1 .. A.T.C.A.. 


>t Jidiil'x 

lux k. 

Mati^e. F; (d 

.ci-e Itu.d. Kilinar- 

1910. 

Robertson, 

John, J P.. 

27 Victoria Road, 


Dundee. 

Is86. "Robertson, Robert, Hidndea Dollar. 

1015, Robertson. Koclrt Burns, Chapter Survevor, 
''t ( ieorir'* '' ( 'hapel, Windsor Castle. 

I l!^2^. UoiURi^oN. Tkuma> ATHni.r Iincrathull. Alder- 
' manX Hill, PalnP'rX 'Oven, Lond'ai. X. 13. 

' 1905. Robertson, W. G. Aitchison, M.D., D.Sc., 

' F.R.C.P.E., St Margaret's, Kpswick Road, 

; Boscoinbe, Bournemouth. 

1925. Robertson, Walter 3Ieir, .M B., Ch.B., Struan, 
Wexterton Avenue, Drumchapel, Dumbarton- 
shire. 

1927. RobirT'^on. William Cormack. 8 Flew lands 
G.mleux. Edinluiriih. 

1914 Robison, Joseph. 14 Ca-,tlp Street, Kiikcud- 
bright. 

1925. Rogeb, Geoe&i; Guthiue, M.A.. 'i Myrtle 

Terrace, Newport, Fife. 

192x. Roi.eesOK. Rev. C’H-iRLEs. M.A.. ■■ Knina." Jan- 
down Rnad. .'lianklin. I^Ie nf Wt'ht. 

1921. Koi.m-DN-. John. I. A.. .V.K.l.Il .1.. 172 Bath 
street, i.la^irow. (. . 2. 
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1023. Kollan'd. Mi'''' Helen’ M.. h Murraj'iield Drive. 
Edinburgh. 

1924. Rose, Sir H. Arthur, 28 Ainslie Place, Edin- 
burgh. 

1924. Ross, Don'ald, M.B., Tigh na Linne, Lochgilp- 

head. 

1020. R()'.'>. .Tame>. 10 Mnlinar Uardeii''. Edinburgh. 
1922. Ross, Major John, Euroa. Langbank. 

102s. Ro>s, John D.. LL.D., &T58 05th Street. M'ood- 
h.iven, X.Y.. U.S.A. 

1891. Ro^s, Thomas LL.D , Architect, 14 Saxe-Coburg 
PLk'N Ediril)urgh. 

Ift2(i. R(»''. Rev. M’. Alexander. Ea^t (’hurch of 
Si-otland Mau^e. Pitb'chry. Perthshire. 

1926. Ross, Dr Winifred M., Auchendean. Duinain 

Budge, Inverriesv-jhire. 

1927. Kowatt, Tho.ma'), Keep*H' nf TeclniHlogical De- 

purtnieiit, Ibiyal Seuttisli Mu'icum, .’^^pottL- 
uuude, Colinton. 

1925, Rudd, David Heylin, Assistant Curator and 

Curator of Print Room, Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery, 48 CUnoi'i Str.M*t, Ibo.x, Glasgow, 
S.M’. 

1915. Husk, J. M., S.S.C.. Clinton House, Whitehouse 
Loan, Edinburgh. 

1925, Russell, James, Town Clerk of Linlithgow, 51 
High Street, Linlithgow. 

1!>1L 11t’s>i LL, John'. 2 BrunDui PIa<-e. EdiiiburL'h. 


I 


1920. St At-byN'Eahri-R. Dr Claude. 5 Harley Street, | 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 

1923. St Vigeans, The Hon. Lord, Chairman, Scottish 
Land Court. 33 Muray Place, Edinburgh. 

1925. Salve>i:n, Iver R. 0 KoGie.,ay Terrace. 

Kdiriburgii. , 

1911. .Samuel, Sir John Smith. K.ILE., 13 Park 
Circus. Gla-'gow, 

1905. "'ANDS, The Hnii. Lord. LI..D.. 4* D., 4 Heriot 
Ko\\, Edinburgh. i 

1903.*Sayci:, R*‘v. A. IL, M.A., LL.D., D.D., Professor 
of As.synologv, Oxford, 8 Chalmers Cre.scent, 
Edinburgh , — Foreign Secretary. 

192'''. ."^CHLKDTii H. ChvrlK" At ta'Jie au Mini''ti'*re dt*^ 
Atlaire '5 Ktr.ing' re, Tr«*-..u-ier la "'M-n'te ■ 
Prehi''t"ri 4 ue ITancaisi*. 9 nn* de \»*rneuill. 
Pan-' “VI I'-. 

1!>12. "'('r.v'nH. Kf\'. < .in-’n IIjnkv Ouv. .•"t John's 
Kci-torv. Balbii )lulI*^h ha-'t. Argyll. 
1910.*Scobie, Major Iain H. Mackay. IM .Seaforth j 
Highlander.'. 1 Coate' Place. Edinhurgli. ' 

192(j. .^uoTT, Douglas H . M IL. Ch.B.. 1 Summerland ; 

Garden'. Mu'uell Hill. Loudon. X. 19. | 

1!>22. Scott, Gi.oinu. WAr(,H. M.l>., Suiigei .Siput, | 
Perak, Eederated Malay .States. | 


1903. StoTT. John. 13 Hill Street. Edinburgh. 

1901. Scott, J. H. F. Kinnaird, of fJala. Gala House, 
Galashiels. 

lD21.*ScorT. R. L.. 11 Xevark .Street. Greenock. 

1915. ScRYMGEOUP, XoRVAL. Fellow of the Insiitute 
of Journalists, Helen Bank, Longfoigan, by 
Dundee. 

1020. Seton. Brevet-Colonel Sir Bruce, of Abercorn. 
Bt.. C B,. 12 Grosvenor Cre'cent. Edin- 

burgh. 

1929, .''1 ton'-AndlR'ON. Jami 22 Alexandra Plate, 
(•ban. Argcll. 

1913.*Sh4nd, J. Harvey, W.S., 38 Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh. 

1926. Sh.\nks, John, L.R.I.B.A., F.LArch.fScot.), 

Strathyre, Kirkintilloch. 

l!>27 . *Sh vRi». Andrew M.. 8 S(aitii Inveiieith Avenue. 
IMuihurgh. 

1917. Shaw. Julius Adolphus, Mus.D. Trm. Coll 

Dublin. L Mus . T.C.L., 4 Grosvenor Road, 
Whalley Range, Manchester. 

1918. Sh.wv, Mackenzie S., I Thistle Court. 

Edinburgh. 

1917. Shaw. William IL, E.K.Hi&t.Soc.. Honorary 
Curator of tlie Collections of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of England, London, 56 
Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

1908. Shearer, John E., b King Street, Stirling. 

1029. Sheim'vrd. Thomas, M.Sc., PLG.^.. E.R.G.S.. 

Dnect'u. The Municipal Museums. Hull. 

1917. Shiells, Courtenay John, C.A., 17 Melville 
street. Edinburgh. 

1913. Sim. Rt'v. ('TU'XAvrs Aird. Nm’th Maii'e. 
Gehiitr*-e. Ayr'llll't* 

1927. "^[MI-'ON. Alexandi.r, j 1\. Mr't Builgainw, 

Cult'. Aberdeen. 

1027. Simpson. Francis Hugh, 18 South Inverleith 
.V\»*nue. Edinburgh. 

1919. *:mmfson', Profe.-^sor James Young, D.Sc., 

!•' U.S.lh, 25 Chester Street. T-hiinburgh. 

1926. SiMP'ON, Bichard J., Hermitage. Cni^tor- 

]ilune. 

1910. Simplon, MTlliam Douglas, M.A., D.Litt., 
[.ibraiian, Aberdeen Univer'ity. 25 Caledonian 
Place, Aberdeen. 

1908. SiNCLviR, Colin, M.A., F.K.I.B.A., St Mar- 
gaiet's, KaKtun Avenue, Cruokston, Renfrew- 
shire. 

1927. Sinclair, Donald G. C., 1133 Broadway, New 

York City, U.S.A. 

1919. 'MN'i’LviR. John. Craigln*ad Public School, 
MiUtui of Camp'ie. Stirling'siiire. 

1926. Sinclair, John H., 29 4 West Regent Street, 
Glasg<»w. 
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1909. Skinner, Robert Taylor, M.A., F.R.S.E., 

House Governor, Donaldson’s Hospital, Edin- 
burgh. 

1928. Skinner, Kev. IV. Cumming, M.A., Hilltown 
Manse, Mains Loan, Dundee. 

1928. Slater, John Murray, Provost of Kirkwall, 
Vogablik, Kirkwall. 

1920. Sleigh, Thomas Millar, J.P., 38 Queen’s 

Crescent, Edinburgh. 

1928. Smallwood. Robert Henry Gough, Banker, 
3 Carlton Villas, Wrexham, N. Wales, 

1928. Smart, Bertie K., 0 Yarrow Gardens, Glasgow, 

K.W. 

1922. Smeall, Thomas Young. Solicitor, Castlewood, 
Jedburgh. 

1922. Smith, Alan K., F.F.S., 29 Hermitage Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

1910. Smith, David Baird, C.B.E., LL.D., 5 Windsor 

Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1922. Smith, James MacDonald, Innisfree, Colinton. 

1925. Smith. John, 14 Viewforth Gardens. Edin- 

buriili. 

1923. Smith, Sir Malcolm, K.B.E., Clifton Lodge. 

Boswall Road, Leith. 

1926. Smith, Robert M.artin, A.I.Arch.(Scot.), Boars 

Tye Road. Silver End, Witham, Essex. 

1923. Smith, William James. M.C., A.R.I.B.A., 

M 1. Struct. E., Lecturer on Architecture and 
Building, The Royal T-'chnical College, 
Glasgow : 3 Ferngrove Avenue, Kelvindale, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

1921. SouTAR, Charles Geddes. F.H.I.B.A.. 15 South 

Tay Street. Dundee. 

1925, SouTER, George Macaulay, M.A., SanJend, 
Portsoy, Banffshire. 

1928. Spaceman. Cyril Saunders. K.B.A.. K.M.S.. 
F-lL.-^.A.. F.T.A.A., etc.. 29 Blake Road. East 
Croydon. Surrey. 

1910.*Spenceb, Colonel Charles Louis, C,B.E.,D.3.0 , 
5 Great Western Terrace, Glasgow. 
1910.*Spenceb, John James, 5 Great Western Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

1922. Spens. Thomas Patrick. W. 1G9 West 

George Street. Glasgow. C. 2. 

1923. Starley, John Kesip. II Queen's Road. 

r<ivoritry. 

1923. Steedman, J. W. E., S.S.C., Braighleacainn, 
Oban. 

1020. Stephen, Rev. William, B.D., The Manse. 
Inverkeithing. 

1901. Steuart. a. Francis. AdA'Ocate, University 
Club. 127 Prince-? Street. Edinburgh. 

1925. Steuart, Rev. Frederick Alexander, M.A.. 
B.D., The Manse, Inchinnan, Renfrewshire. 


1902. Steu-art, James, O.B.E.. W.S.,25 Rutland Street. 
Edinburgh. 

1922. Steuart, Mrs Mackenzie, Down, Whimple, 
Devon. 

1927. Stevenson, Major Herbert H. M‘D., The Lee, 

Lanark. 

1895. Stevenson, John H., M.B.E., K.C., Marchmont 
HenihL 0 O.xford Terrace, Edinburgh. 

1913. Stevenson, Xorm.an, Dechmont View, Sandy- 
hills, Shettleston. 

1913. Stevenson. Percy R.. Ta Young Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

1022. Stewart, Andrew. H.M. Inspector of Taxes, 
2 Caird Drive, Partick, Glasgow, W. 1. 

1922. Stewart, Charles, C.A., 306 Broughty Ferry 
Road, Dundee. 

1925 Stewart, Ian R. H., 2 Stuart Road, Wimbledon 
Park, Surrey. 

1917.*Stewart, John .Vlesander. 104 Cheapside 
Street, Glasgow. 

1913. .'^TEWART. K. Kannoch. liimsfree. Milngavie. 
1925. Stewart, Miss R.anolina, 23 Blacket Place, 
Kdinburgh. 

1885. Stewart, Colonel Sir Robert King, K.B.E., 
Murdostoun Castle, Newmains. Lanark- 
shire. 

1920. Stewart, William Ritchie, Merrick, Dal- 
mellington. .Ayrshire. 

1925. Stirling, Major Archibald, Garden, Bucklyvie, 
Stirling'shire. 

1908. Stirton, Kev. John. M.V.O . B.D., D.D.. The 
Manse. Crathie, Ballater. 

1925. .Storie, William Stevenson, L.A., S.S.C., N.P., 
b M»*rehiston Prevent. Edinburgh. 

1922. Stringer, E W. Scobie, M.C.H., M.R.A.S., 54 
Warren Road, Wanstead, London, E. 11. 

1920. SiRUTHERS, Major James G., D.S.C.. Bunawe 
Quarries. Taynuilt. Argyll. 

1922. Sutherland, Alexander, Rampyards, Watten. 

Caithness. 

1925. Sutherland, His Grace The Duke of, DunT'^bin 
Castle, Sutherland. 

1928. Sutherland, J. K.. 320 Crow Ru.id, Partick, 

Glasgow. 

1923. SuTTEL, Arnold. M.R.S.L, Linton Close. 

Wetherby, Yorkshire. 

j 1910. -Swan. T. Airman. A.R.I.B.A., 7 St Colme Street, 

1 r.dinburgh. 

1 loot). SwiNTON, Captain George *5. C.. 45 Sussex 
Gardens, London. W. 2. 


191G. T MT. r.DWYN '-^i.YMOUR Reid, Bydiii, St UUf 
k. '^lietland. 
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1910. Tait, Geokge Hope;j 26 High Street, Galashiels. 
1927.*TAyLEfi. Alistair B.A.Oxun., ISl Queen's 
Gate, London. 7. 

1927. Taylor. Charles. 13 Westland Drive. .Scutstoun, 
Glasgow. 

1917. Taylor. Frank J., 21 Tankerville Terrace, 

Jesmond, A'encastle-ou-Tyne. 

1927. Tailor. Glen A.. M.I.Meeh.E.. 03 Lewis Road. 
Aeath. Glamorgan. 

1929. Taylor. .1 vmi.''. 7'''9 l>th Avenue We'.t. Vaii- 

(O'. 11. ( . 

1924. Taylor, Robert, Duntrune, Milngavie. 

1023. Temple. Herbert W. Forrester, I'nion Bank 
House. Tarland. Aberdeeii'>hu*e 
1902. Thin, Robert, M.A.. M.B., C.M., 25 Aber- 
crornhy Place. Edinburgh. 

1926. *Thompson, Professor Harold William, A.M., 

Ph.D., Xew York State College. Albany, New 
York State, U.S.A. 

1906. *Thomson. David Coupee, J.P., D.L , Inveravon, 

Droughty Ferry. 

1D21.*Thom?on. Edward John, G Windsor Terrace 
West, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

1020. Thomson, George Clark, F>arrister-at-Law, 
.Suift Current, Saskatchewan. Canada. 
lOll. Thomson. James, M.A., LL.B., 22a North 
Bailey, Durham. 

1013. Thomson, Jamls, Tlie (Vdais. 21 Fortin (nveii, 
Eatit Finchley, Loiiduu, N. 2. 

1918. Thomson. James Grahame, 120 Maxwell Drive, 

Pollokshields. Glasgou. 

1913. Thomson, John Goedo.v, S.S.C., 54 Castle Street, 
Iidiiil)urgh. 

1927. Thomson, J. F. Gordon. ^I.A., Advocate, 26 

Heriot K'ln. Edinburgh. 

1926. Thomson, Leslie Grahame, A R.I.B.A., 

Ingleuond. 18 Hermitage Drive, Edinburgh. 

1927. Thomson. Mrs, CaIIand.s, West Linton, Peebles- 

shire. 

1923. Tii()M''ON. Tin.<ji)OJ{i. U\nn>Ri». M.A.. MB., 
B.Ch. (Cantab.), cu The Bank of '■Scotland, 

Loudon, 

1921. Thom.son, Thomas 8amuel. IS Kutliesay Place, 

Edinburgh. 

1922. Thomson, William, Kosyth, Margaret Drive, 

Govan. Glasgow, ^V. 1. 

1910. Thomson, Willi \m X., Architect, 8.5 Constitu- 

tion street, Leith. 

1898. Thorbuen, Michael Grieve, Glenorniiston, 
Innerleithen. 

1911. Thorbern. Lt.-Cul, William. 0.B,E.. Wuud- 

nlie. Arman, Dumfriesshire. 
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Glasgoiv, W. 2. 

George Smith Laing, M.B.E., J.P., Solicitor and Town Clerk, Glentarff, 
Inverness. 

Thomas Bassett Macaulay, President. Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Robert Smith Macparlan, Beechburn, Bedford Street, Greenock. 

Alexander Robert Campbell M'Kerrow, M.B., Ch.B.Edin., 52 South 
Street. St Andrews. 

Archibald M'Lean, •• Heleuslea,” Bridge of Allan. 

Sir Ian Malcolm of Poltalloch, K.C.M.G., D.L., J.P., 57 Onslow Square, 
London. S.W. 7. 

Rev. Donai.d Munro, D.D., Pree Church Manse. Perintosh, Conon Biidge, 
Ross-shire. 

N. A. G. Neil, Architect, 47 Morton Street, Joppa. 

Alexander Reekie, J.P., 22 GreeulaM- Avenue, Paisley, Librarian, Public 
Library, Paisley. 

Francis Richardson. Blairforkie. Bridge of Allan. 

Rev. James Robertson, L.T.S.C., A.T.C.A., St John’s Manse, 13 Glebe 
Road, Kilmarnock. 

Rev. Charles Rogerson, M.A.. 1 Church Drive, Daj^brook, Nottingham. 

Charles Schleicher, Attache au Ministere des Affaires Etrangere, 
Tresorier de la Soeiete Prehistorique Pranyaise, 9 rue de Verneuil, 
Paris — VIP. 

Rev. W. CUMMING Skinner, M.A., Hilltown U.P. Manse, Mains Loan, 
Dundee. 

Robert Henry Gough Smallwood, Banker, 3 Carlton Villas, Wrexham, 
N. Wales. 

George Smith Sowden. M.D., St Giles, Elgin. 

Cyril Saunders Spaceman, R.B.A.. R.M.S., F.R.S.A.. F.I.A.A., etc., 
19 Blake Road. East Croydon, Surrey. 

J. R. Sutherland, .320 Crow Road, Partick, Glasgow. 

James Wallace. M.A.. Rector of Vale of Leven Academy, *• Glenleven,” 
Alexandria, Dumbartonshire. 

James E. Willis. 24 Lime Hill Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
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The Secretary read the list of Members deceased since the last Annual 
Meeting : — 

Honorary Fellow. 

Elected. 

Professor Emil Ritterling, Director of the Romisch-Germanische Kom- 


mission, Dotzheimerstrasse 38“, Wiesbaden 1908 

Corresponding Meinber. 

Elected. 

James M. Goudie, J.P., Lerwick 1911 

Fellou's. 

Elected. 

Sir Andrew N. Agnew, Bart., Lochnaw Castle, Stranraer . . . 1899 

William Bannerman, M.A., M.D., 22 Rubislaw Terrace, Aberdeen . . 1890 

Walter Biggar Blaikie, LL.D., Bridgend, Colinton .... 1885 

A. Thorburn Brown, Torquhan. Stow 1910 

John Arthur Brown, Redholm, Kilmaurs, Ayrshire 1910 

John Currie, 5 Gilmore Place, Edinburgh 1922 

Admiral Sir John Michael De Robeck. Bart., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., The 

Lee, Lanark 102.5 

Robert Drummond, O.B.E., Forueth, Castlehead, Paisley .... 1896 
Lieut.-Col. The Hon. Fitzwilliam Elliot. 16 Royal Terrace . . . 1913 

James Archibald Ferguson, Norwood, 78 Inverleith Place, Edinburgh . 1904 
James T. Findlay, Cairnbrogie, Old Meldrum, Aberdeenshire . , . 1926 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Glenarthur of Carlung, LL.D., Carlung, Fullarton, 

Troon 1904 

James N. Graham of Carfin and Stonebyres, Carluke ..... 1909 
Sheriff John C. Guy, Carsaig House, Tayvallich. by Lochgilphead . . 1907 

Robert J. A. Hay, c/o Messrs Duiidas & Wilson. 16 St Andrew Square, 

Edinburgh ’ 1865 

James Love, 23 Neilson Street, Falkirk 1926 

John M ‘Donald, Hillhead of Balgownie. Bridge of Don, Aberdeenshire . 1924 

William Mackaa’, LL.D., 19 Union Street, Inverness • . . . 1882 

Alexander C. Miller, M.D., Craig Linnhe, Fort-William . . . 1896 

Robert Schaw Miller, W.S.. 11 Douglas Crescent. Edinburgh . . 1907 

Hugh Mitchell, Solicitor. Pitlochry 1884 

Walter Basil Graham Montgomery. C.B.E., D.L., Kinross House, 

Kinross . . . . ‘ 1925 

John J. Moubray, Naemoor. Rumbling Bridge 1887 

George Muirhead, LL.D.. F.R.S.E.. Speybank, Fochabers . . . 1889 

David Murray, M.A., LL.D., F.S.S.. 169 West George Street, Glasgow. 1878 
James H. Parker, C.A., 1.56 St Vincent .Street, Glasgow .... 1926 

Colonel David M. Smythe. Moulinahnond. Ahnondbank, Perthshire . 1892 

Frederick S. Stephen. Scotscraig, Tayport. Fife 1923 

Philip Sulley, 38 Netherbj' Road, Trinity. Edinburgh .... 1897 
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Elected. 

George C. Suttie, J.P., of Lalathau, Alma Lodge, St Cyrus, by 

Montrose 1897 

James Alexaxder Waddell of Leadloch, 12 Kew Terrace, Botanic 

Gardens, Glasgow 1904 

Harry Vincent Whitelaw, Fair Lawn, Southfield Road, Paignton, 

Devon 1907 

John W. Williamson, of Westsidewood, Lanarkshire, Athole Lodge, 

7 Spylaw Road, Edinburgh 1926 

The Meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 

had sustained in the death of these members. 

The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the 
affairs of the Society : — 

The Council beg to submit to the Fellows of the Society their Report 
for the year ending 30th November 1928. 

Felloivship.— The total number of Fellows on the I’oll at 30th 
November 1927 was ........ 975 

At 30th November 1928 the number was ..... 1016 

being an increase of . . . . . . .41 

There w’ere 88 new Fellows added to the roll during the year, while 
33 died, 12 resigned, and 2 allowed their membership to lapse. 

In the list of those deceased since last year occur the names of 
several to whom the Council desire to make special reference. 

Through the death of Professor Dr Emil Ritterling, which took place 
as Wiesbaden on 7th February 1928, the Society has lost one of its most 
distinguished Honorary Fellows. From 1899 to 1911, and again from 
1916 to 1923, when he retired owing to ill-health, he occupied the post 
of Director of the Landes Museum fiir Nassauer Altertumer at 
Wiesbaden. From 1911 to 1916 he held the position of Director of the 
Roraisch-Germanische Central Kommission at Frankfurt. The Museum 
in Wiesbaden when Professor Ritterling came to it was comparatively 
small, and poorly installed. He left it housed in a new building, with 
greatly enlarged collections, one of the most admirably arranged and 
instructive archieological Museums in Europe. All his life he was a 
devoted student of the Roman Empire, and particularly of the Roman 
Army. His earliest publication, which gained for him his doctorate in 
1885 and gave evidence of his scholarship, was a thesis on the 10th 
Legion Gemina. It was followed by a long series of studies bearing 
on the Roman occupation of Germany, among them his admirable 
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accounts of the Fort of Wiesbaden 1909, and of his excavations of the 
early Fort at Hofheim 1913, culminating in his long and important 
article on “Legio,” contributed to the Real Encyclopadie cles Altertums- 
icissenschaft 1924, in which he dealt with the distribution and services 
of the Legions from the reign of Augustus to that of Diocletian. He 
was untiring in his devotion to his subject, even when crippled by 
ill-health working to the end. Those who had the privilege of know- 
ing him well retain the memory of a great and unselfish scholar. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart., of Lochnaw, joined the Society in 1899. 
He was elected to the Council in 1920, and was a Vice-President from 
1923 till 1925. As owner of the estate of Lochnaw in Galloway, he 
represented a family which had been established there for several 
hundred years, and members of which had held the office of hereditary 
Sheriff of Wigtownshire from 1457 to the date of the abolition of 
heritable jurisdictions in 1747. Sir Andrew had been called to the 
English bar in 1874, but he never practised. He joined the Liberal 
Unionist party in 1885, and, after contesting unsuccessfully the Dumfries 
Burghs, he was returned for South Edinburgh at the General Election 
in 1900. He was an authority on arboriculture, and the author of a 
forestry book for the use of children. During the period that he was 
on the Council he was frequently present at its deliberations, and, as 
Vice-President, on various occasions he took the Chair at the evening 
meetings, conducting the business with that singular charm of manner 
that at all times distinguished him. Though he took no active part 
in the Society's excavations, he was always ready to help forward’ its 
enterprises by subscribing to any special appeal. 

Dr William Bannerman, who was elected in 1890, was specially 
interested in early native inscriptions, and his critical examination and 
translation of the main inscription on the Newton Stone will be found 
in vol. xlii. of the Proceedings. He added some interesting relics to 
the National Collection, and has bequeathed to the Society a legacy, 
the income of which is to be “expended in the work of the excavation 
of early ecclesiastical and native prehistoric sites in Scotland.” 

Walter Biggar Blaikie, LL.D., joined the Society in December 1885. 
Though he never contributed to the Proceedhigs, he was much inter- 
ested in the work which the Society was doing, and his attendance at 
the meetings was frequent. He was a man of wide culture, but his 
special interests were directed to historical questions rather than to the 
prehistoric matters with which the Society concerns itself so largely. 
On every aspect of the Jacobite Rising he was a recognised authority, 
and when any communication to a meeting touched on the subject Dr 
Blaikie was always ready with kindly, if sometime incisive, criticism to 
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add his quota to the discussion that followed. He was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1847, the son of Professor William Garden Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., 
and was educated at the Edinburgh Academy and University, and at 
Brussels. At the end of his University course he became a Civil 
Engineer. A visit to America was followed by employment in the 
construction of the Callander and Oban Railway. Then in 1873 he 
entered the Public Works Department of the Government of India. 
In 1878 he returned to Edinburgh, and joined the firm of T. & A. 
Constable, King’s Printers, of which he eventually became the head. 
He was gifted with a most engaging personality, which made him the 
friend of all with whom he came in contact. His mind was singularly 
alert, and his interests were many and varied. He was one of the 
founders of the Scottish History Society, his work in connection with 
which led directly to the production of his three most notable publi- 
cations, The Itinerary of Prince Charles Edtcard, the Origins of the 
Forty-Five, and Fdinhurgh at the Time of the Occupation of Prince 
Charles Fdicard, simultaneously. Literature, science (especially astron- 
omy), and industry all claimed a share of his attention, and on all he 
brought to bear a vigour and clarity of judgment which were eminently 
characteristic. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and a contributor to its Proceedings ; he was also a member and an 
office-bearer of the Scottish Society of Arts, and for a period of years 
he was Chairman of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, and from 
1900 to 1920 a Manager of the Royal Infirmary. In 1913 Edinburgh 
University conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D., while his 
position as a citizen is shown by the fact that he was not only a 
Justice of the Peace, but also a Deputy Lieutenant of the City of 
Edinburgh. He will long be remembered for his geniality and for the 
almost boyish enthusiasm which distinguished him to the close of his 
long life, and his name will always be preserved through his unique 
collection of Jacobite prints and papers, which has found a resting-place 
in the National Library of Scotland. 

William Mackay, LL.D., a member since 1882, was a Celtic scholar 
and authority on Highland history, and the author of Sidelights on 
Highland History and Urquhart and Glenmoriston. He was one of the 
founders of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, and a frequent contributor 
to its Trcnisactions. Though he took no active part in this Society’s 
affairs he was much interested in its work, and was a frequent visitor to 
the Museum when occasion brought him to Edinburgh. 

David Murray. LL.D., joined the Society as long ago as 1878, and 
was at the time of his death the oldest but one of our Fellows. Born 
in 1842 and educated at Merchiston, he became a member of the legal 
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profession in Glasgow and speedily made his way to the front. For 
many years he was one of the busiest men in the busy western capital, 
being Dean of the Faculty of Procurators from 1895 to 1898, and for 
more than thirty years an exceptionally active member of the Glasgow 
University Court. But even when these public duties were added to the 
stress of a very large private practice, he still found time for an 
immense amount of other work. He was an antiquary to the finger- 
tips, steeped in the lore of Old Glasgow, and rich in a knowledge of 
Scottish legal and other customs. His Deanship of the Faculty of 
Procurators coincided with a period of office as President of the Glas- 
gow Archaeological Society, in whose affairs he took a constant and 
unwearying interest. Although residence in the west made it impossible 
for him to attend our own meetings regular^, he served for a time on 
the Council and was a Vice-President from 1901 to 1903, while in 1908 
he delivered a course of Rhind Lectures on “The Occupation and Use 
of the Land in Scotland in Early Times.” These were full of curious 
learning, and to those who heard them it has always been a matter of 
regret that they remained unprinted. Bibliography was another subject 
which attracted him. He collected a very extensive library of old 
books, and he acted as President of the Bibliographical Society in 1912-13 
and again from 1915-20. The list of his publications is a long one, and 
there are three of them that call for special mention here — his 
Archceological Survey of the United Kingdom, his Py'eservation and Pro- 
tection of our Ancient Monuments, and his two volumes on Museums: 
Their History and their Uses. These may not be his best books, but they 
are each, in its own way, thoroughly typical of his breadth of view 
and his methods of work. 

Proceedings. — An advance copy of the Proceedings lies upon the 
table. Twenty-one papers were read before the Society during the 
past session, twelve dealing with the prehistoric period and nine with 
historical subjects. 

The Museum. — During the past year there has been a steady flow of 
relics into the Museum, 826 having been acquired by donation and 85 
by purchase. Amongst the most important are a collection of stone 
and flint implements, found on the farm of Airhouse, Lauderdale, which 
was presented by Mr John R. Fortune. This collection is peculiar, 
inasmuch as it contains a large number of two very i-are types of flint 
implements — the so-called lop-sided arrow-head, and the sub-triangular 
implement whose use has not been satisfactorily explained. Other 
relics belonging to the earlier periods include a very fine axe-hammer 
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from Wick Harbour, presented by Dr J. C. Simpson; a flint axe from 
Bain, Quoyloo, Orkney, presented by Professor V. Gordon Childe; two 
cinerary urns and a jet bead, found on the estate of Hunterston, 
Ayrshire, presented by Lieut.-General Sir Aylmer Hunter- Weston ; a 
beaker from Noranside, Angus, presented by Mrs Watson, Soilarzie, 
Blairgowrie ; and another beaker, notable as being found with cremated 
human remains at Strathaird, Skye, presented by Mr W. L. Johnson : 
a stone mould for casting flat bronze axes, found at Ferintosh, Boss- 
shire, and given by Dr J. J. Galbraith, Dingwall, adds another example 
of a rare type of relic to the National Collection. As for objects 
belonging to Christian times, the Monifieth Parish Church has pre- 
sented another cross-shaft found at Monifieth Kirk, and H.M. Board 
of Agriculture a symbol stone found at Fiscavaig, Skye. Mr Victor J. 
Cumming and Mr William Brook have added to their previous dona- 
tions of Old Scottish silver. The skean dhu, from the Cluny Macpherson 
Sale, found in Cluny s Cave, and presented by Mr Alexander Keiller of 
Morveu, makes an interesting addition to our Jacobite relics. The 
extensive collection of blankets and other objects relating to weaving 
and dyeing, from the West Highlands, presented by Miss Morag Mac- 
lagan, strengthens a department in the Museum which was hitherto 
poorly provided. 

Amongst the purchases special mention should be made of a large 
Highland flat ring brooch of brass, probably the largest in existence ; 
an early fourteenth-century talismanic bronze brooch, found at Old 
Deer; and a Bronze Age gold tore, found at Cothill, Belhelvie. 

A unique jet necklace and bronze awl, found in a cist at Culduthel, 
Inverness-shire, were acquired through the King’s and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer. 

Excavations . — During the autum of 1927 work was continued on the 
site of the Roman Fort at Mumrills. As the eastern field was only 
available until the end of the year, little new ground was opened up. 
and work was, consequently, mainly confined to the thorough explor- 
ation of structures previously exposed, and. thereafter, to filling in and 
restoring the surface of the field. Towards the end of the season the 
park immediately west of the Castle Towrie Field, in which the 
western side of the Antonine Fort is situated, was explored. Trial 
trenches in this new area yielded important results, and it is now 
possible to say that an earlier fort lies on the western side of its 
Antonine successor, and was protected on the west by a series of 
ditches, obviously of the same system as a ditch previously exposed in 
Castle Towrie Field. At the close of the season the south gate of the 
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Antonine Fort was located within the property, Fort Knowe. All four 
gates of this fort have thus been explored. 

For permission to excavate the main area, the thanks of the Society 
are again due to Mr Forbes of Callendar, the proprietor, and to Mr 
Samuel Smith, the tenant. Permission to excavate in the western park 
and in the Fort Knowe property was readily granted by Messrs Young 
and Mr David Hain. 

The Library . — The additions to the Library amount to 146 by dona- 
tion and 25 by purchase. Besides these, a considerable number of 
publications of learned societies, etc., have been received by way of 
exchange and by subscription. There have been 6 additions to the 
collection of manuscripts. 

The Nhind Lectureship.Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., 
D.Litt., delivered the Rhind Lectures for 1927 in March, the subject 
being Roman Britain. Professor A. W. Br^gger, D.Ph., Oslo, delivered 
the last series, on The Ancient Connections between Scotland and 
Norway, in November 1928. The series for 1929 will be delivered by Mr 
Reginald A. Smith, B.A., F.S.A., Keeper of the Department of British 
and Mediaeval Antiquities, the British Museum, on The History of the 
Brooch. 

Gunning Fellou'ship . — The Gunning Fellowship for 1928 was again 
awarded to Mr A. J. H. Edwards, Assistant Keeper of the National 
Museum of Antiquities, for the purpose of continuing his examination 
of the prehistoric structures of Caithness. 

Chalmers-Jervi.se Prize . — The county of Morayshire was chosen as the 
district for the Prize Essay for 1928, but no essays were received. 

ATHOLL, 

President. 

National Mlseum of Antiqfities of Scotla.vo. 

Queen Street, Euinburoh. 


The Report was adopted on the motion of Professor Bryce, seconded 
by Colonel Anstruther-Gray. 

Mr J. Bolam Johnson. Treasurer, read the annual statement of the 
Society’s Funds, which was ordered to be printed and circulated among 
the members. On the motion of Mr A. O. Curie, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr .Johnson for his gratuitous services. 

The Duke of Atholl thanked the Society for electing him to a second 
term of office as President. 
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Monday, lO^A December 1928. 

Professor THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.D., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Avere elected Fellows : — 

Tancred Borenius. Pli.D., D.Lit., Professor of the Histoiy of Art in the 
UniA’-ersity of London, 17 b De Vere Gardens. Kensington. London. \Y. 8. 

Sir ^ViLLiAAi Burrell, Hutton Castle, BerAA'iek-on-TAveed. 

Keyworth E. Houston. St Bernard's. 3 Westminster Road. Leicester. 

Rev. C. Victor A. MacEchern, M.A.. St AndreAA’'s Manse, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

ReAL Alexander M’Pherson. B.D.. The Manse, Grangemouth. 

Rev. Thoaias Osborne, Minister of Cockenzie Parish Church, Cockenzie 
Manse, Prestonpans. 

Bertie R. Sjiart, 9 Yarrow Gardens, GlasgoAv. N.W. 

ReA’. George A. Everett Walker. Minister of Parish of Beiiholme, 
Manse of Benliolme. Johnshaven. Montrose. 

Rev. Harold George Mullo AVeir. M.A., Tlie Manse. Dairy, Kirkcud- 
brightshire. 

The folloAving Donations to the Museum, received during the recess, 
15th May to 30th November 1928, AA^ere intimated, and thanks Aoted to 
the Donors : — 

(1) By Lt.-Col. F. R. S. Balfour, F.S.A.Scot. 

Stone Whorl, measuring inch in diameter, found in the ruins of 
the old church of Dawyck, Peeblesshire. 

(2) By J. Jeffrey AVaddell, I.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

Cast of a fragment of an Altar Retable, showing parts of the 
Crucifixion and Entombment scenes, from a Passion set— late fifteenth 
century. 

(3) By James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Collection of Flint and Stone Implements, consisting of tAVo leaf- 
shaped ArroAV-heads, seA en barbed and stemmed ArroAv-heads, forty-two 
Scrapers, three KniA es and six Flakes, shoAving secondary Avorking ; all 
are of flint excejit tAVO scrapers of black chert and one of chalcedony. 
Collected by the donor and Major David T. Richardson, M.C., in 1900 
and 1901, among the sandhills between Archerfield and Gullane Point, 
East Lothian. (See Proceedings, vol. xxxvi. p. 654.) 
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Bronze Sword, measuring 24f inches long, lyg inch across widest 
part of the blade, and inch in greatest thickness. One of the corners 
of the end of the hilt-plate is broken, but otherwise the sword is in 
fine condition. It seems to have been intended to have nine rivet 
holes in the hilt-plate, three in the centre of the grip and three in 
each of the haunches ; only four of them are large enough to contain 
rivets ; four have not been completely perforated, and one is a mere 
pinhole. The exact locality from which it came is unknown, but it 
was purchased in a house in Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Two Fishing Lines of Horse Hair, from Perthshire. 

Flooring Tile, measuring 4J inches by 4| inches by 1 inch, the upper 
surface covered with a yellowish green glaze, from the Priory on the 
Isle of May. 

Two Flooring Tiles, measuring 54 inches by 54 inches by 1^^ inch, 
and part of another, measuring Sfy inches in length and Ij^^ inch in 
thickness, the upper surface covered with a greenish yellow glaze, from 
Kinloss Abbey, Morayshire. 

(4) By John Lawson, S.S.C., 64 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

Denarius of Antoninus Pius, Coh.* ii. p. 277, found at Blackraw, near 
Midcalder. 

(5) By Dr J. J. Galbraith, 4 Park Street, Dingwall. 

Flat Bronze Axe Mould (fig. 1), formed of a thin block of red sand- 
stone of irregular shape, measuring 
8 inches in length, o-g inches in breadth, 
and 2 inches in thickness. On one 
face are two matrices, one for cast- 
ing a small flat axe measuring 3^ 
inches in length, 1^ inch across the 
cutting edge, and | inch deep ; and the 
other, which widens towards one end 
and measures 2J inches in length, 
4 inch across the narrow end, | inch 
across the broad end, and /v inch 
deep. Found by the donor in a heap 
of stones gathered off the field at 
Ferintosh, Ross-shire. 

(6) By A. Mactnto.sh, 14 Westhall Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Four Shetland Enives of Stone, two with a convex sharp edge, 
rounded at the ends, and ground at the back, measuring 7^ inches by 4f 



Fig. 1. Flat Bronze A.\e ilould from Ferin- 
tosh, Ross-shire. 
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inches by inch and 7 inches by 3^ inches by inch ; and two long 
and narrow, measuring 8^ inches by 2| inches by J inch and 8 inches 
by inches by yV inch. Found at Bixter, Shetland, in 1896. 

Two old Wooden Weighing Beams {meidh), one purchased in Ben- 
becula in 1896, and the other in an unspecified place in the Outer 
Hebrides. 


(7) By Rev. John Stirton, M.V.O., B.D., D.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Small Jug of buff-coloured earthenware, measuring 41 inches in 
height, with traces of light yellow glaze on the outside, found at 
Lindores Abbey, Fife. 

(8) By Alexander Keiller of Morven, F.S.A.Scot. 

Skean Dhu, the wooden handle of which measures 3};’ inches in 
length, is carved with interlaced designs, and has a copper ferrule at 
the foot; the iron blade, which bears the maker's mark PETE (?), is 
3| inches long. Found in Cluny's Cave, Craigdhu, shortly before 
November 1901. From the Cluny Macpherson Sale of Jacobite Relics 
on 23rd May 1928. 

(9) By Joseph Holman, The Schoolhouse, Fair Isle, through 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral J. H. Stenhouse. 

Clay Tobacco-pipe, found with two others and human remains in a 
grave (Avooden coffin) in the foundation of the wall on the south side 
of the North Haven, Fair Isle, Shetland. On the heel of the pipe is 
the maker’s mark, W.G. 

(10) By W. G. Walker, C.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

Nine Communion Tokens. 

(11) By Carl Hender.son, North Berwick. 

Bullet, measuring inch in diameter formed by casting a coating 
of Lead round a pebble (fig. 2, No. 1) ; Bullet with a core of Iron and 
a coating of Lead (fig. 2, No. 2); Lead Bullet, measuring inch in 
diameter, with a small tube-like projection, i inch long and j inch in 
diameter, on one side, the perforation of the tube being carried right 
through the bullet, and probably meant to carry some inflammable 
material (fig. 2, No. 3) ; three similar objects flattened to different degrees 
by impact after being shot (fig. 2, Nos. 4 to 6); two oblong Lead Slugs 
(fig. 2, Nos. 7 and 8): three cylindrical Lead Capsule-like objects, with 
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two small projecting horizontal loops on opposite sides at the closed end, 
measuring | inch in diameter and inch in depth (fig. 2, Nos. 9 to 11) ; 
two kite-shaped Brass Mounts, measuring 1 inch in length and yV inch 
in greatest breadth, with two pins below for attachment ; vesica-shaped 
Brass Mount, corrugated transversely, measuring yf inch bj' inch, 
with remains of two iron pins for attachment which have gone right 
through the object ; small Brass Stud, with domical head, inch in 




Fig. 2. Bullet.s and otlier Olyects of Lead from Tantallon Ca.stle. (J.) 


diameter ; fragment of Brass Chain, 1^ inch long, formed of links of 
figure-of-8 shape : two Brass Buckles, measuring 2i inches by 2 inches 
and 1 inch by J inch : Brass Hairpin, inches in length, formed of 
a stout wire, the bend at the head being of horse-shoe shape and 
ornamented with pellets on the front ; Brass Needle, 2| inches in length, 
with the eye broken ; three Brass Points for laces ; piece of twisted 
Bi ■ass Wire, 1^ inch in length ; a number of wire-headed Pins of Brass, 
the complete specimens varying from 1 inch to 2j inches in length ; 
Copper Nail, IxV inch in length; Iron Quarrel or head of Cross-bow, 
Bolt (very much corroded), measuring 2J inches in length; Crosraguel 
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Penny. All found by the donor near the foot of the cliff on which 
Tantallon Castle is built. 

(12) By Rev. D. Carmichael, The Manse, Reay. 

Eight Communion Tokens. 

(13) By W. L. Ferguson, 45 Ann Street, Edinburgh. 

Palaeolithic Hand-axe of yellow Flint, and Adze-like Implement of 
grey Flint, from Lakenheath, Suffolk. 

Thirteen Stone Axes, Stone Polisher, and four socketed Bronze Axes, 
from Morbihan, Brittany. 

Bronze Palstave, found in the Saone, near Chalons, France. 

Stone Axe, from Savoy. 

Stone Axe, from Ohio. 

Whorl of Red Sandstone, found a few yards east of Grueldykes 
Railway Bridge, Duns, Berwickshire. 

Socketed Bronze Axe, from Ireland. 

(14) By Miss Strachan, Public Library, Arbroath, through Miss 

J. C. C. Macdonald of Ballintuim, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two Communion Tokens. 

(15) By Mrs Broun Lindsay, F.S.A.Scot. 

End Scraper of yellow Flint, from Colstoun, East Lothian. 

(16) By Miss Margaret Faber Brown, 64 Thirlestane Road, 

Edinburgh, cousin of the original owner, through William 

Boyd, W.S., his grandson. 

Fragment of Cloth of Gold, found in the grave of Robert the Bruce, 
which was given to John Lawson of Cairnmuir, Peeblesshire, who was 
17th in descent from the King through the families of Hamilton, 
Baillie of Lamington, and Sempill of Cathcart, and who was present at 
the opening of the tomb in 1819. 

(17) By William Brook, F.S.A.Scot. 

Six Spoons and a Fork of Silver, made in Aberdeen. 

(18) By The Most Hon. The M.yrquess of Bute, K.T., F.S.A.Scot. 

Replica of the Bannatyne Mazer. (See subsequent paper by J. H. 
Stevenson, M.B.E., K.C., F.S.A.Scot , Marchmont Herald.) 
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(19) By Miss G. H. Jacob, B.Sc., 34 Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh. 

Mortar and Pestle of Red Sandstone. The mortar is formed of a 

rough block, measuring 8 inches by 7 inches by 5 inches, and has 
an oval cavity on the top measuring 44 inches by 4 inches in cross 
diameters, and 2 j inches in depth. The pestle is nearly circular in section 
and tapers slightly towards the abraded end; it measures inches in 
length and 2| inches in diameter at the wide end. Bought in Edinburgh. 

(20) By A. D. Callander, F.S.A.Scot. 

Bead of Shell, of discoidal shape, measuring inch in diameter and 
,V inch in thickness. Found by the donor in a kitchen-midden near Tain. 

(21) By Mrs Moore, Quoyloo, Sandwick, Ox’kney, per J. Fraser, 

Corresponding Member. 

Stone Whorl, of discoidal shape, decorated on one side with two 
concentric rows of punctulations, and bearing the letters B MK K (?) 
incised on the other. Found in a field at Quoyloo. 

(22) By John R. Fortune, Corresponding Member. 

Part of a very large Scraper of light grey Flint, a calcined Scraper 
of Flint, and a Stone Whorl, found on Brockhouse, Stow, Midlothian. 

Two Scrapers, a subtriangular Implement, imperfect, a beaked 
Scraper of Flint, and two worked Flints, all of light grey colour, from 
Airhouse, Oxton, Berwickshire. 

(23) By William Brown, Airhouse, Oxton, Berwickshire. 

Collection of Flint Implements, consisting of a leaf-shaped Arrow- 
head, seven Scrapers, three subtriangular Implements, and one imperfect 
example, a lai’ge Flake, chipped along one edge, and three worked Flints. 
All are of black and grey Flint, except one scraper, which is brownish 
in colour. Found on Airhouse by the donor. 

(24) By Rev. Dr Muri.son, Minister of Stenness, Orkney. 

Leaf-shaped Arrow-head wanting the point, a very highly patinated 
object resembling a leaf-shaped Arrow-head, three Scrapers, and six 
worked Flints, all from Stenness. 

(25) By Captain G. E. Anderson, Murlingden. 

Perforated Stone of quadrangular shape, measuring 4^ inches by 
4 inches by IjV inch. The perforation, which is near the centre, has 
been picked out and is countersunk from both sides. Found at Murling- 
den, near Brechin, Angus. 
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(26) By William Forsyth, F.R.C.S.E., F.S.A.Scot. 

Collectioa of fifty-five Communion Tokens. 

(27) By WiLLiAJi Brough, Jeweller, Stromness, through J. M. 

CoRRiE, F.S.A.Scot. 

Axe of grey Chert, measuring inches by 2^ inches by | inch, 
which has been rudely blocked out and ground over the greater part 
of the surface. From Stenness, Orkney. 

Three barbed and five leaf-shaped Flint Arrow-heads and a Pointed 
Implement of triangular section, of whitish Flint, perhaps an Arrow- 
head. Found in the parishes of Stenness, Stromness, and Sandwick, 
Orkney. 

Two Fisgarine (netting) Needles of Wood, measuring 3| inches in 
length, from Orkney. 

(28) By Mr Firth, Abbeytown, through J. M. Corrie, F.S.A.Scot. 

Leaf-shaped Flint Arrow-head, found at Abbeytown, Sandwick, 
Orkney. 

(29) By A. Wood, Post Office, Finstown, Orkney, through J. M. 

Corrie, F.S.A.Scot. 

Four leaf-shaped Arrow-heads, and a Pointed Implement of Flint, 
ground at the point and along part of one side, measuring 1| inch by 
I inch, found on Heddle Hill, Firth, Orkney. 

(30) By Peter Irvine, Bookau, Stenness, through J. M. Corrie, 

F.S.A.Scot. 

Two leaf-shaped Arrow-heads, a Knife, eight Scrapers, and a Pointed 
Blade with a battered back, all of Flint, found at Bookan, Stenness, 
Orkney. 

(31) By James E. Cree, F.S.A.Scot. 

Large Axe-hammer, measuring 81 inches long, inches broad, and 
2| inches thick, found at Craigie, Ayrshire. 

Two Anvil-stones, pitted on the top and bottom, measuring inches 
by 4j'V inches by 2^ inches, and 41 inches by inches by 1§ inch, from 
Skelmuir, Aberdeenshire. 

(32) By John M. Corrie, F.S.A.Scot. 

Rude club-like Implement of Stone, measuring 7| inches in length 
found on the site of the Broch of Redland, Firth, Orkney ; Whetstone 
VOL. LXIII. 0 
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measuring ifV inches by 1| inch by | inch, from Thingwall, Evie, Orkney ; 
Hammer-stone of yellowish-brown Quartzite, from the Broch of Burrian, 
Sandwich, Orkney ; Scraper of grey Flint, from a kitchen-midden at 
Knap of Howar, Papa Westray, Orkney; and pieces of Clay Luting 
from the corners of a cist at West Puldrite, Rendall, Orkney. All found 
by the donor. 

(:13) By Victor J. Gumming. F.S.A.Scot. 

Toddy Ladle and Tablespoon made in Wick, Tea-spoon made in 
Greenock, Toddy Ladle made in Dundee, and a Toddy Ladle made in 
Perth, all of Silver. 

(34) By WlLLi.tM Ram.say, The Bungalow. Dyce. 

Stone Axe, measuring 6J inches by 3 inches by If inch, and Stone Cup 
with a long handle, half the bowl broken acvay, both found on the farm 
at Kirkton, Dyce, Aberdeenshire. 

(35) By Mrs Watson, Woodside Cottage, Soilarzie, Blackwater, 

Stone Axe, measuring Ilf inches in 
length, Syf inches in breadth, and 2f 
inches in thickness, found near Brechin, 
Angus : and Beaker of reddish clay (hg. 3), 
measuring fi’om Sf inches to 9 inches in 
height, Gf inches in diameter at mouth, 
Sf inches at the neck, 6i inches at the 
bulge, and 3| inches across the base, 
decorated by horizontal bands of designs, 
both incised and stamped with a comb- 
like implement in oblique, lattice, and 
A'ertical chevron patterns, found in 
a cist at Noranside. Fern, Angus, in 
Mav 1892. (See Pmceedini/.s, vol. xxvii. 
p. (56.) 


(36) By the Misses D. and H. Ni.mmo 
Smith, 12 Chelsea Court, 
London. 


Fig-. 3. Beaker from a Cist at Noransiile. 
Fern. Angus. 



Six Communion Tokens. 
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(37) By Rev. G. Wauchope Stewart, B.D., D.D., Minister of 

Haddington. 

Part of the Head of a Cross of Red Sandstone which has heen round, 
measuring 15 inches in diameter and inches in thickness. On hoth 
faces is a cross in relief, the arms broadening slightly towards the 
extremities. In the centre of each arm is a rectangular hollow. 
Between the arms, on one face, are incised two crosses potent. From 
Haddington, East Lothian. 

(38) By Tom Oman, Stenness, through J. M. Corrie, F.S.A.Scot. 

Five Implements of Pigmj^ types, leaf-shaped Arrow-head, seven 

Scrapers, and ten Flakes, all of Flint, from Stenness, Orkney. 

(39) By Air Firth, Bigswell, through J. M. Corrie, F.S.A.Scot. 

Scraper and Knife of Flint, and a piece of Ox hide, sub-oval in shape, 
measuring 6^ inches by 3| inches, with an oval perforation near one 
side, found 2i feet beloiv the surface in a peat-bog near Bigswell, Sten- 
ness, Orkney. 

(40) By Professor V. Gordon Chiede. D.Litt.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Axe of black Flint, measuring 3^ inches by 1| inch by f inch, from 
Bain, Quoyloo, Orkney. 

(41) By William Skea, Hillhead, Sanday. Orkney, through J. M. 

Corrie. F.S.A.Scot. 

Perforated Stone and tM'o Flint Scrapers, from Ivar s Knoive, near 
Hillhead. Sanday, Orkney. 

(42) By Mr A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot. 

Collection of Pigmy Flint Implements found by the Donor in 
Ayrshire. 

Five Mousterian Implements of Chert found by the Donor 1 mile west 
of Dinan. C6tes-du-Nord, France. 

(43) By H.M. Office of Works. Edinburgh. 

Four blacksmith's or armourer's Hammers, with parts of wooden 
handles in each, from the Well in Edinburgh Castle. 

Stone-worker's Hammer-axe. from David s Tower. Edinbui-gh Castle. 

Iron Key. from Edinburgh Castle. 

Iron Chisel and Silver Pin, measuring .5i(f inches in total length, with 
a flat hexagonal stem and a pierced head terminating in a double-headed 
eagle, Ijj inch long, from Linlithgow Palace. 
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Iron Stirrup, from Dunfermline Abbey, and a Brass Finger-ring with 
an indecipherable inscription, from St Andrews Castle. 

(44) By Professor Y. Hirn, Helsingfors, Finland. 

Cast of a Stone-Age Ceremonial Weapon of Stone, in the form of 
an elk’s head, found in 1904 in a field at Malms, Finland. i&ee.JUtt 
Praktvapen /ran Sfena/deni, by Julius Ailio.) 

(45) By James Shiell, Sourhope, Yetholm. 

Paddy Rake, from Sourhope, Yetholm, Roxburgh. 

(46) By William Kirrness, F.S.A.Scot. 

Old Wooden Weighing- Beam and a Salt-Holder of reddish ware 
covered with a brown glaze and showing white slip designs, both 
bought in Edinburgh. 

(47) By Mrs Irvine, Sneav Cottage, Quoyloo, Orkney. 

Stone Whorl, ornamented on each face with a row of dots, from 
Quoyloo. 

It was announced that the following objects had been purchased 
for the Museum : — 

Silver Gilt Prize Medal, of oval shape, with a rigid loop for suspen- 
sion. Obv. Coat-of-Arms, with HIGH SCHOOL EDINBURGH above, 
and MR ANDREW M KEAN TEACHER; AUGUST 1815 below ; Kec. PRE- 
SENTED BY/THOMAS SCOTT/COLLEGE BAILLIE TO/BENJAMIN 
CROMBIE/FOR EMINENT/PROFICIENCY IN/PENMANSHIP. 

Silver Prize Medal, round. Obv. EDINBURGH/LADIES INSTITU- 
TION/PARK PLACE; Rev. TO MISS ELIZA BRYDONE'BEST WRITER/ 
HIGHEST CLASS/JULY 1854. 

Bronze Sword, measuring 22| inches in length and U inch across 
the widest part of the blade. In tbe hilt-plate there are indications 
of four pin-holes ; but, as the sword seems to be in the course of manu- 
facture, only in one of them does the iierforation go through the 
metal, but this has still to be enlarged to receive a pin. The other 
three show hollows on each face, but one of them has been pierced after 
discovery. The surface is covered with a green patina, rough in places ; 
about half an inch is broken off tbe point. Found in the spring of 1928 
on the Glenluce Sands, between Clayshant and Lodney Wood. 

Bead of olive-coloured Glass with looped inlays of red and black 
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enamel, measuring yf inch in diameter and § inch in thickness ; a Stone 
Whorl, domed on one side, which is decorated with concentric circles, 
measuring 1 1 inch in diameter and f inch in thickness ; and a hollow 
Bronze Mounting with six pin-holes for attachment. All found at Den- 
holmhill. Cavers, Roxburghshire. 

Two small Stone Axes, measuring 2| inches by 1§ inch by inch 
and 1| inch by lyV inch by | inch ; a leaf -shaped Arrow-head, calcined ; 
nine Scrapers, a curved slug-shaped Implement, and a sub-triangular 
Implement, all of grey Flint, found on Bookan, Stenness, Orkney. 

Flint Implements, including a leaf-shaped Arrow-head, seven 
Scrapers, a Knife, and a slug-shaped Implement ; a narrow Blade with 
battered back, of green chert, and seven worked Flints, from Crichton 
Farm, Ford, Midlothian. 

Knife and five Scrapers of Flint, from Bain, Quoyloo, Orkney. 

Iron Speai’-head, much corroded : fragments of three Samian bowls, 
and the Base of another bearing the makers stamp CONGI • M. found 
near the railway at Carmuirs Iron Works, Camelon, Falkirk. 

Four Arrow-heads, a Scraper, and a Borer, all of Flint, found at 
Bockan, Sandwick, Orkney. 

Half of a small Hammer of whitish Quartzite, of flat oval section ; 
six leaf-shaped Arrow-heads, six Scrapers, and a Knife, all of Flint, 
and a rude club-like Implement with a broad end, ground like a stone 
axe, measuring 10^ inches by inches by 1 inch, found at Bockan, 
Sandwick, Orkney. 

Perforated Stone of irregular discoidal shape, measuring 3^ inches 
in greatest diameter and li inch thick. In addition to the central per- 
foration, there is a small hole partly bored through the stone between 
the central perforation and the edge, on both faces. Perhaps the upper 
stone of a snuff-quern. Found at Appetown, Harray, Orkney. 

Highland flat Ring Brooch of Brass (figs. 4 and b). measuring 6J inches 
in diameter. The front is decorated with six circular panels filled with 
interlaced designs, the intervening spaces, which are bordered with wavy’ 
foliaceous designs, containing grotesque animals. On the back are five 
circular panels, one containing an interlaced pattern, one a rudely 
formed stag’s head, two foliaceous designs, and one a geometric pattern : 
the spaces between contain foliaceous designs. From Tomintoul, Banff- 
shire. 

Talismanic flat Ring Brooch of Bronze, of fourteenth-century date, 
measuring I j* inch in diameter. On the face is the inscription ^ lESVS 
XAZENV for NAZAREXVS, and on the back are engraved reversed 
triangles encircling the brooch, those on the outside being hatched and 
those on the inside plain. Found at Old Deer. Aberdeenshire. 
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Twisted Tore of Gold with plain hooked ends, of the late Bronze 
Age, measuring 4 inches in diameter, and weighing 8 dwt. 121 gr. Found 
at Cothill, Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire. 

It was intimated that the following objects had been acquired 
through the King’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer : — 

Woollen Clothing and broad Bonnet, found on a human skeleton 



Fig. 4. Highland Brooch from Tomintoul (front). (!.) 


in a peat-moss on Dava Moor, Cromdale. Morayshire, in July 1927, 
and a birch Stick which was found laid on the body. 

Jet A'ecklace and Bronze Awl. found in a short cist at Culduthel, 
Inverness. (See subsequent paper by Professor Low, F.S.A.Scot.) 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the donors : — 

(1) By Hi.s Majesty’s Government. 

State Papers, Foreign. Vol. xxi., parts i. and ii. 

Charter Rolls. VI. 

State Papers, Venetian. Vols. xxv.-xxviii. 
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State Papers, Domestic, Anne. Vol. ii., 1703-4. 

Curia Regis Rolls. Y ols. ii., iii. 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1708/9-1714/5, 
1714/5 to October 1718, 1718-22, and 1722-3 to December 1728. 

Close Rolls, Ric. II. V ols. v., vi. 

„ „ Hen. IV. Vol. i. 



Fig. 5. Highland Brooch from Tomintoul (hack) th.) 


Patent Rolls, Edw. VI. Vols, iii., iv., v. 

State Papers, Colonial, 1711-2, 1712-4. 

Chancery Warrants. Vol. i. 

State Papers, Rome. 1572-8. 

Historical Notes on the Great Seal of England. 

Fine Rolls. V ol. ix. 

State Papers, Domestic, William III., 1697. 

Acts of the Privy Council of England. 1616-7. 

(2) By The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 

A Report on American Museum Work. By E. E. Lowe, Ph.D., B.Sc., 
Director, City Museum and Libraries, Leicester. Published by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. Edinburgh, 1928. 
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A Report on the Public Museums of the British Isles (other than 
the National Museums), by Sir Henry Miers, F.E.S., D.Sc., to the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees. Edinburgh, 1928. 

(3) By H. B. Mackintosh, M.B.E., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The Lossie and the Loch of Spynie (with Map). Elgin, 1928. 

(4) By Dr W. E. Collinge, Keeper of the Yorkshire Musem. 

Annual Report of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
for the year 1927. 

(5) By George F. Black, Ph.D., Corresponding Member. 

Pompeo Leoni in the Collection of the Hispanic Society of America. 
Effigies of Don Suero de Quinones and Dona Elvira de Zuniga 
(Attributed). New York, 1928. 

Castilian Wood Carvings of the Late Gothic Period in the Collection 
of the Hispanic Society of America. New York, 1927. 

Panels from the Tomb of Don Garcia Osorio, in the Collection of 
the Hispanic Society of America. New York, 1926. 

Choir-Stalls from the Monastery of San Francisco, Lima, Peru, in the 
Collection of the Hispanic Society of America. New York, 1928. 

(6) By John Lind.say, M.A., M.D., the Editor. 

Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society, No. 11. Vol. iii., 1928. 

(7) By Major H. B. Collins, F.S.A.Scot. 

Collins : An Account of the Information gained in the course of 
Research regarding the Pedigree of the Family of Collins of Glasgow, 
and a Note of the further Investigations to be undertaken. Compiled 
from divers sources in February 1928. By Captain Edward Collins. 

(8) By W. Douglas Simp.son, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot.. the Author. 

On certain Saints and Professor Watson. Aberdeen, 1928. 

Janies de Sancto Georgio. Reprint from the Anglesey Antiquarian 
Society and Field Club’s Transactions, 1928. 

The Bestiary in the L’niversity Library. By Montagu Rhodes James, 
Litt.D., F.S.A., F.B.A., Provost of Eton. Reprinted from the Aberdeen 
University Library Bulletin, No. .36, January 1928. 

The Skull and Portraits of Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, by Karl 
Pearson. Biometrika, vol. xxb., part i., July 1928. 
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Cambridge County Geographies — Stirlingshire. By the Donor. Cam- 
bridge, 1928. 

(9) By The Secretary, Manx Museum. 

The Journal of the Manx Museum. Yol. i.. No. 15, June 1928, and 
No. 16, September 1928. 

(10) By Richard Quick, F.S.A.Scot. 

Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, Bournemouth ; Sixth Annual 
Report of the Curator. Bulletin, vol. vii.. No. 2, June 1928, and Bulletin, 
vol. vii.. No. 3, September 1928. 

(11) By Alexander Keiller, F.S.A.Scot. 

Catalogue of the Cluny Macpherson Sale, 1928. 

Wessex from the Air. By O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A., and Alexander 
Keiller, F.S.A., F.G.S. Oxford, 1928. 

(12) By Rev. A. T. Cameron, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

The History of the Sydenham Family. By the late Dr G. F. 
Sydenham of Dulverton. 

(13) By Thomas Sheppard, M.Sc., F.G.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

Hull Museum Publications, Nos. 153, 154. 

(14) By The Castle Museum, Norwich. 

City of Norwich. The Report of the Castle Museum Committee to 
the Council, 1927. 

(15) By El Yicepresidente de la Comision Provincial de 

Guipuzcoa, San Sebastian. 

Exploraciones prehistoricas en Guipiizcoa los ahos 1924 a 1927. 

(16) By Ernest A. Savage, the Author. 

Notes on the Early Monastic Libraries of Scotland. Edinburgh, 1928. 

(17) By The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Crawford, K.T., LL.D., 

F.S.A.Scot. 

Anniversary Address by The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
delivered 23rd April 1928, St George’s Day. Reprinted from The 
Antiquaries Journal. Vol. viii.. No. 3, July 1928. 
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(18) By Rev. W. A. Gillies, B.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

A Journey through part of England and Scotland along with the 
Army under the Command of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland. By a Volunteer. London, 174:7. 

(19) By Chancellor Austen, Canon Residentiary, York Minster, the 

Author. 

Historical Sermon on Royal Scottish Marriages at York Minster. 
Preached on 11th May 1924. 

Three Historical Sermons on the Time Tellers of York Minster — 
Sundials, Clocks, Quarter Jacks. Preached in York Minster. 

(20) By The Secretary of State for India. 

Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta; including 
the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. iv. Edited by John 
Allan, M.A., F.S.A. Oxford. 1928. 

(21) By Professor Dr Ernst Fabricius, Hon. F.S.A.Scot. 

Der Obergerinanisch-Ratische Limes des Romerreiches. Lief, xlv., 
1928. 

(22) By The British Medic.al Association. 

Cardiff Meeting. July 1928. Catalogue of Manuscripts, Charms, 
Remedies, and various objects illustrating the History of Medicine in 
Wales. Exhibited in the National Museum of Wales. Aberystwyth, 
1928. 


(23) By John W. M. Loney, F.S.A.Scot. 

The One Pound Note in the History of Banking in Great Britain. 
By William Graham, F.S.A.Scot. Second Edition. Edinburgh, 1911. 

Old Silver Spoons of England : A Practical Guide for Collectors. By 
Norman Gask. London, 1926. 

(24) By Leon Coutil, Hon. F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Poignards, Rapieres et Epees de I’Age du Bronze. Extrait de VHomme 
Prehistorique, 1926. 1927, 1928. 

(25) By J. A. Richard.son, F.S.A.Scot. 

Historic Memorials of Coldstream Abbey, Berwickshire, collected by 
a delver in antiquity (William Watson). Containing a Translation of 
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the Chartulary, as preserved in the Macfarlan and Harleian MSS., to 
which are appended sundry Local, Genealogical, and Historical Memo- 
randa. London, 1850. Printed for private circulation. 

(26) By The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

Fifty-first Annual Report of the Committee, and an Address by Mr 
C. R. Peers, F.S.A. June 1928. London, 1928. 

(27) By L. Milner Butterworth, F.S.A.Scot. 

Renaissance Glass. By W. Butterworth, M.A., Bungay, Suffolk, 1928. 
(From the Transactions of the Society of Glass Technology^ 1928, vol. xii.) 

(28) By J. Graham Callander, F.S.A.Scot. 

Die Norske Vikiugesverde : en Typologisk-Kronologisk Studio over 
Vikingetidens Vaaben. By Jan Petersen. Kristiania, 1919. 

A Guide to the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum. Sixth Edition. London, 1928. 

Inglis’s Guide to Dunoon. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Dunoon 
and Sandbank, n.d. 

Gifford: 1750-1850. By Rev. John Muir, B.D., Minister of Tester. 
Haddington, 1913. 

(29) By Professor V. Gordon Childe, F.S.A.Scot. 

Slavischer Grundriss. Die Vorgeschichte Bohmens und Mahrens. By 
Joseph Schranil. Berlin und Leipzig, 1927 and 1928. 

The Role of Serbia in European Prehistory. 

Lausitzische Elemente in Griechenland. By the Donor. 

(30) By P. Bourrinet, 127 Boulevard du Petit-Change, Perigueux. 

Les Fouilles de Tabaterie (Dordogne) Sandougne et Abri Brouillaud. 
By D. Peyrony et P. Bourrinet. Perigueux, 1928. 

(31) By Francis Buckley, Tunstead, Greenfield, Yorkshire. 

The Arundel Society of Manchester. Reprint of Minutes of Activi- 
ties during Session 1927-8. 

(32) By Arthur J. H. Edwards, F.S.A.Scot. 

Ett Praktvapen fran Stenaldern. By Dr Julius Ailio. 
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(33) By John Mathieson. F.E.S.E., F.R.S.G.S., Corresponding 

Member. 

Map of Roman Britain : Seale 16 miles to 1 inch. Published by the 
Ordnance Survey, Southampton. Second Edition. 1928. 

(34) By The Bute.shire Naturae Hi.story Society. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. Glasgow Meet- 
ing, 1928. Excursion to Bute. September 8th. Rothesay, 1928. 

(35) By Robert Me’rdoch Lawrance, F.S.A.Scot. 

Donald Sinclair, Advocate in Aberdeen : An Appreciation. Aberdeen, 
1928. 

It was announced that the following Books had been purchased for 
the Library ; — 

Reallexikon. Ebert. Vols. x. and xii. 

Storia dell’ Arte Italiana. Vol. ix., part 3. 

Fastie Ecclesiie Scoticanie. New Edition. Vol. vii. 

Two Books of Archaeological Drawings by James Skene of Rubislaw, 
The Art of the Cave Dweller: A Study of the Earliest Artistic 
Activities of Man. By G. Baldwin Brown. M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., F.S.A.Scot, 
London, 1928. 

Dictionnaire d’Archeologie Chretienne et de Liturgie. Tome viii., 1. 
The Antiquity of Man in East Anglia. By J. Reid Moir. Cambridge, 

1927. 

La Madeleine, Son Gisement, Son Industrie, Ses QEuvres d’Art. 
Par le Docteur L. Capitan et D. Peyrony. Publications de ITnstitut 
International d’Anthropologie. No. 2. Paris, 1928. 

The Early Views and Maps of Edinburgh. 1544-1852, with 11 maps 
and 21 illustrations. Published by the Committee appointed to form 
the National Collection of Old Maps of Scotland. — The ScoffisJi Geo- 
f/r(tphical Magctzine. Edinburgh. 1919. 

The Scottish Geo(/rap/tic(tt Magazine. No. 1. — The GlasgoAv Number. 
With Maps and Plates. Edinburgh. 1921. 

The Palace of Minos at Knossos. Vol. ii., parts 1 and 2. London, 

1928. By Sir Arthur Evans. D.Litt., etc. 

Ordnance Survey Profe.ssional Paper.s. New Series, No. 7 (Second 
Edition). Air Survey and Archmology. By O. G. S. Crawford, B.A., 
F.S.A. London, 1928. 


The following Communications were read; — 
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I. 

SCOTTISH NEOLITHIC POTTERY". Bv J. GRAHAM CALLANDER. 

P.S.A.Scot.. Director op the National Museum op Antiquities. 

It has long been recognised that one of the outstanding features of the 
prehistoric collections in our National Museum of Antiquities is the fine 
series of native neolithic pottery recovered from graves. Most of it was 
found in chambered cairns in Orkney, Caithness, and Argyll, between 
1864: and 1884, but a very important addition was made about twenty -five 
years ago when a number of cairns in Arran and Bute were excavated. 
Since then, although there has been a steady flow of various classes of 
relics belonging to the Stone, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages and to later 
times into the Museum, only three new records of neolithic pottei-y have 
been reported in the Proceedings of our Society. These consisted of the 
bare intimations of the donations of a few potsherds found at Easterton 
of Roseisle, Morayshire,' and at Bantaskine, Falkirk, Stirlingshire,^ and 
a report on the excavation of a chambered cairn in Sutherland. This is 
a meagre record and is rather misleading, as quite a number of new 
discoveries have come under my notice during the last few years. 
Further, amongst the collections from the Glenluce Sands, YVigtown- 
shire, preserved in the National Museum, is an interesting group of 
shards, differing generally from the other recognised varieties of Scottish 
prehistoric pottery, whose significance, apparently, has been overlooked, 
and which seem to have a greater affinity to Neolithic than to Bronze 
Age or later types. I am now able to record examples from twelve new 
localities, .situated as far apart as Aberdeenshire and Wigtownshii'e, and 
North Uist and East Lothian. Hitherto, all our neolithic ware, with the 
exception of that from three sites, came from graves. Now we are able 
to report probably six new domestic sites and six new sepulchral sites 
which have yielded this class of pottery. Unfortunately only one vessel 
which it has been found possible to reconstruct has appeared amongst 
the new finds, nearly all the other shards being mere fragments of small 
dimensions. Some of these, however, reveal types of vessels and schemes 
and methods of decoration new to Scottish archaeology. 

It may be mentioned that in England archaeologists have undergone 
much the same experience as we have. Twenty years ago comparatively 
little neolithic pottery had been recorded, but since then, and in quite 
recent times, several very important discoveries of this class of ware 
have been reported. 

* Proc . .'■'.A. .'^ cot ., vol. Ivi. p. 20. 


' Ibid ., vol. I. p. 2.55. 
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In describing our neolithic pottery, I propose to submit a very brief 
resume of all the older piiblished records, as well as an account of the 
new ones, and, after giving a detailed description of each piece, to 
consider the forms of the vessels and their ornamentation. It will be 
found that we have now a record of more than two hundred vessels 
from Scotland belonging to Neolithic times or to the overlap period 
between the Neolithic and Bronze Ages. 


Discovehie-s previously recorded. 


Between 1864 and 1871, three chambered cairns were excavated in 
Argyll, and neolithic pottery was found in each of them. A complete 
vessel was recovered from a cairn at Largie, Poltalloch,i fragments of 
another from a cairn at Kilchoan,- and an almost complete vessel and 
parts of two more from a cairn at Achnacree, Benderloch.® 

In 1865 and 1866, Dr Anderson examined a series of chambered 
cairns in Caithness, several of which yielded fragments of neolithic 
pottery, human and animal bones, as well as stone and flint implements.^ 
In one of the long horned cairns at Yarhouse were found two 
fragments of hard, thin, black paste, and in the horned cairns at 
Ormiegill and Garrywhin fragments of round-bottomed urns of similar 
ware. A round cairn at Camster produced fragments of round-bottomed 
vessels of thin black ware, some of which had thickened rims and 
others everted lips. The pottery was mostly smooth and plain, but 
one of the larger vessels had been ornamented by oblique flnger-tip 
and -nail markings, and one fragment had a perforation just under the 
rim. From Kenny's Cairn. Hill of Bruan, came fragments of, at least, 
nine urns, as well as human and animal bones, and implements of bone 
and flint.® 

A. H. Khind, some ten years earlier, excavated four round 
chambered cairns at Yarhouse, each of which yielded pottery as well 
as human remains. No description of the pottery seems to have been 
published, but we may take it that it was of the same character as 
that found in similar cairns just referred to.® 

In 1861. a chambered cairn at Bookan. Orkney, produced a flint lance 
or spear-head and some fragments of clay urns." 


> Proc. >'..1. Srof.. vol. \ i. p. -'Ut ' 'ol. vi. p. .W). 

■! Ihiil.. vol. i.x. p. 409. 

^ Ih'ul.. vol. vi. p. 44-2. and vol \ii. p. 4S1, and !<co/lunil in Piiqtin ’Jiincs — Tiif- Bronze and 


Stone Ag*x. PP- 

' Proc. .S..!. Scot., vol. 

p. 2 .tS. 

" Ibid., p. 2.")14. 


ix. i>. 292. and .Scotland in Pagan Times — The 

' Ibid., p. 292. 


Bronze and .stone Age.^s. 
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A chambered cairn at Unstan, Orkney, opened in 1884, produced no 
less than parts of twenty-two vessels, human remains, and flint 
implements. Many of the urns have been restored to a considerable 
extent.^ 

Eighteen years later, Professor Thomas H. Bryce submitted to the 
Society his first report on his systematic examination of segmented 
chambered cairns in Arran and Bute, which he had carried out in the 
first years of this century, and also drew attention to an important 
group of neolithic pottery found in a chambered cairn at Beacharra, 
Kintyre. 

The pottery and -associated relics from the Arran cairns- consisted 
of part of an urn from Torlin : two complete vessels and a polished 
stone axe from Clachaig ; the larger part of an urn, a leaf-shaped 
arrow-head, and a knife of flint from Sliddery ^Yater : small shards, a 
stone hamiiier and three knives, and several worked flakes of flint from 
Tormore ; a rim fragment of an urn, four leaf-shaped arrow-heads, and 
three large knives of flint from a denuded cairn near Whiting Bay ; and 
a few shards of dark ware from Monamore Glen. Three fragments 
of thin reddish ware, like that of Bronze Age beaker pottery and orna- 
mented in the same way, were also found on the Whiting Bay site. 

The Bute cairns yielded the following relics®: — a complete vessel, 
the greater portion of another, a considerable part of a third, and a 
small piece of a fourth, found at Bicker's Houses : the greater part of 
an urn and two long rim fragments of another, at Gleeknabae; and 
a few fragments of black ware, too small to determine its character, 
but from its provenance and colour probably neolithic, from Michael's 
Grave. In addition to the distinctly Stone Age pottery, the Gleeknabae 
cairn produced shards from four different vessels of thin red pottery 
which, while showing a resemblance in form and decoration to the 
Bronze Age beaker, were of smaller dimensions. 

Six almost complete vessels were recovered from the cairn at Beach- 
arra, Kintyre,^ and a few fragments of pottery, some of hard dark ware 
and others reddish in colour, came from a chambered cairn at Ci-agabus. 
Islay.' The last relics, like the shards from Monamore Glen. Arran, 
and Michael's Grave in Bute, were presumaVfly neolithic, as the cairn 
was of the segmented chambered type. 

In the burial chamber of a chambered cairn at Taversbe Tuick. 
Rousay, Orkney, numerous fragments of broken pottery were found, 
and it was considered that several vessels were represented. Some 


■ Pi-oc. ■'i.A. Scot. vol. xix. p. 341. 

* Ibid., vol. xxxviii. p. 18. 

* Ibid., vol. xxxvi. p. 110. 


* Ibid., vol. xxxvi. p. 74. and vol. xxxvii. p. 44. 

* Ibid., vol. xxxvi. p. lO'i. 
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secondai'y burials in cists were discovered in the mound. The account 
of the excavation, 1 however, is not clear, and the description of the 
pottery meagre. What is said to have been part of the base of a 
cinerary urn was found amongst other pottery in the passage leading 
into the burial chamber. Two illustrations of some of the shards from 
the passage show rim fragments of two vessels decorated with reversed 
hatched triangles under the brim, and what looks like part of a 
cylindrical, tall round-based vessel. While hatched triangles are met 
with on Bronze Age cinerarj' urns, the illustrations show triangles 
strongly suggestive of some of those which occur on the round-based 
neolithic urns found in the chambered cairn at Unstan. A chambered 
cairn at Achaidh, Creich, Sutherland, yielded a small fragment of pottery, 
“neolithic in character." - 

All the pottery mentioned so far came from burial sites, but, in 
1902, six small fragments from three vessels were discovered by Mr 
Ludovic M‘L. Mann in one of three pit dwellings with piled floors, in 
the Mye Plantation, Wigtownshire, which I helped him to excavate.^ 
The other relics found consisted of implements of stone, and scrapers 
and other objects of flint, and the piles on which the floor had rested 
show'ed evidence of having been pointed with stone axes. The pottery 
from Easterton of Roseisle and Falkirk is believed to have been 
domestic. 


Later Dlscoveries. 

Seven yeai's ago Mrs Hugh W. Young presented to the Museum 
several rim and wall fragments of four vessels which had been dis- 
covered by her late husband, in October 1895, at Easterton of Roseisle, 
Burghead, Morayshire. In a report of the find, published at the time 
it took place, ^ it w'as stated that the pottery fragments recovered filled 
“a good-sized box," and that they were found in two pits dug in pure 
white sand and lined with rough stones. The pits were “ rounded and 
egg-shaped" in the bottom, lay 1 foot 6 inches apart, and measured 
5 feet in diameter at the top and nearly 5 feet in depth. They were 
“full of wood ashes, pieces of charcoal, and cinders of wood,” and 
the stones were reddened by fire. A rubbing stone, a “pounding 
ball,” an anvil-stone about 8 inches square and as much in height, 
a red flint siiear- or arrow-head “coloured by the intense heat” and 
a w'orked flint, were also found. No burnt bones were recognised 
among the debris in the pits. After considering whether the pits 

‘ Proc. Scot., vol. .\x.xvii. pp. 76, 81. “ Ibid., vol. xliv. p. 110, fig. b. 

^ Ibid., vol. xxxvii. p. 370. 

* Reliquary and Illustrated Archieologist, nev\ series, vol. ii. p. 39. 
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might have been (1) kilns for firing pottery, (2) cooking ovens, or (3) 
places for cremating dead bodies, the writer of the report decided 
that the third suggestion was the more probable, especially as at the 
bottom of the pits ‘Tay large lumps of fatty matter, the adipocere of 
burnt flesh.” The fragments of pottery presented to the Museum must 
have formed a very small propoi’tion of the boxful which was recovered, 
and they do not include any examples of the thick coarse ware which 
was also mentioned in the report as having also been found. The 
surviving pieces consist of portions of four vessels of fine, thin, hard, 
dark brown paste with a glossy surface in parts. Fortunately, several 
of the fragments fitted together, and it has been found possible to 
restore about half the wall and rim of one of the vessels. This object 
has been a large, gracefully shaped flat bowl with an everted wall and 
rim and a round bottom (fig. 37). Three other bowls, which are each 
represented by a single shard, had also curved, everted brims and, in all 
likelihood, a rounded base. The four vessels have been particularly good 
examples of the prehistoric potter’s craft, as the forms are pleasing, and 
the paste of good quality and well fired. Their discoverer considered 
that they were sepulchral vessels, but I think it is more probable that 
they were domestic dishes. Had the deposits in which they were found 
contained incinerated huinan remains, particles of burnt bone would 
have surviA'ed, and as this material is white or light grey in colour, it 
could not have escaped notice, especially as its absence is noted carefully 
in the report of the excavation. As for the suggestion regarding the 
discovery of fatty matter or adipocere, in the deposits, surely this would 
have disappeared during the process of cremation. 

In the Glasgoic Herald of 1st August 1919, Mr Mann announced 
that, a few days before, “ traces of cultivated cereals found in close 
association with domestic jjottery which belongs undoubtedly to the 
Stone Age” had been discovered in a gravel-pit at Townhead, Rothesay, 
in the island of Bute. The report also stated that details had been 
“ noted as to the situation of hut foundations and hearths, and of 
the slight trench which perhaps marked a stockade surrounding and 
protecting the little settlement." Other relics found included an axe 
of felstone, measuring Oj-’y inches by 25 inches by 1 inch, four rubbing 
stones of saddle querns and a broken lower stone, one grain of wheat, 
a quantity of shells of hazel nuts, and charcoal. All the relics are 
preserved in the Museum at Rothe.say. 

The pottery consisted of a large number of fragments, generally of 
small size, and all hand-made. At least thirteen vessels could be 
recognised amongst the shards, nine being represented bj’ rim frag- 
ments and four by wall fragments. As no complete vertical section of 
VOL. LXIII. 3 
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a single vessel was found, and as the largest shard measured only 
inches in height, there was no definite evidence that the vessels had 
been round based. But the curve of the wall of some indicated this 
form, and certain of the rims were of distinct types seen only in 
neolithic pottery in Scotland. There was also a small basal fragment 
of a flat-bottomed vessel. 

In the Anthropological Museum, Marischal College, Aberdeen 
University, is a small round-bottomed urn of dark coloured ware from 
Craig, Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire, which is said to have been found in 
a short cist, about 1850. It was presented to the Museum only a few 
years ago, and the record of its being discovered in a short cist 
cannot be considered very .satisfactory, as, so far as I can learn, no 
particulars regarding the dimensions of the grave have been handed 
down. The urn in shape and decoration is distinctly neolithic, and 
quite different from any of the illustrated examples found in Scottish 
short cists. It is quite possible, however, that the description of the 
grave may be correct, as we shall see later on that pottery which I 
have assigned to late neolithic times or to the overlap period between 
them and the Bronze Age, was found in a short grave at Old Kilpatrick. 

In the Arbuthnot Museum, Peterhead, amongst some fragments of 
beaker urns, is a small part of the rim of a vessel which has had a 
straight vertical brim projecting slightly outwards at the lip, the top 
of which is ornamented with shallow transverse grooves. The pottery 
is thin and hard, its colour being black on the outside and reddish 
yellow on the inside. This fragment was found at Knapperty Hillock, 
Auchmachar, Aberdeenshire, possibly in a long cairn on Knapperty 
Hill, the remains of which are still to be seen there.^ 

In 1904 I visited the farm of Ferniebrae, Chapel of Garioch, Aber- 
deenshire, where many flint and other stone implements had been 
found. On the inside of one of the window sills in the stable, mixed 
with a lot of flint implements, were fifteen pieces of prehistoric pottery 
which had been found in various graves on the farm. The shards con- 
sisted of fragments of cinerary urns, except one piece which was of 
different character from the rest. This fragment I secured and handed 
over to the Museum (fig. 43).- It is a rim fragment of a vessel of fairly 
hard dark ware, with a flat-topped rim and a wall decorated with finger- 
nail impressions, curving in distinctly towards the base. There can be 
little doubt that it is neolithic, but whether it came from a grave is 
not known. 

' I am greatly indebted to Mr Alexander Keiller. one of our Fellow.s, for the iiifornuition about 
the form of the cairn. Mr Keiller has most generously allowed me to draw on his Morven 
records of Aberdeenshire antiquities. 

’ Proceedings, vol. xli. p. 127. 
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Several fragments of prehistoric pottery were discovered by Mr 
James S. Richardson, while trenches were being dug at Bantaskine, 
Falkirk, Stirlingshire, in 1915.i The shards, which were presented to 
the Museum, were found in a dark layer in sand about 3 feet beloAV the sur- 
face. At the time they were recovered they were believed to belong to 
the Early Iron Age. The pottery consisted of several rim fragments of 
what seems to have been a shallow vessel of particularly fine, thin, 
hard, dark brown, glossy ware, a rim fragment of another vessel of 
brown ware with an everted lip, and two wall or basal pieces of a 
vessel of soft, thick, red ware, which, from the curve of the shards, 
seems to have been round bottomed. As the form of the rim of the 
first vessel differs from that of any of the recognised types of Late- 
Celtic pottery found in the south of England, and shows a greater 
likeness to some of our Scottish Stone Age pottery, and as the 
fragments of the other two vessels resemble some found on other 
neolithic sites, it seems more likely that the pottery belongs to the 
earlier period. There were no indications of a grave at the spot where 
it was found, and we may consider it domestic ware. 

On the south bank of the estuary of the Tyne, at Hedderwick, in East 
Lothian, is an area about 250 yards in length and 30 yards in breadth, 
from which the light soil has been blown away by the wind, exposing 
the underlying sand and bringing to light a considerable collection of 
prehistoric relics. The occurrence of antiquities on this site was dis- 
covered by Mr Richardson. At present, vegetation is again springing up 
over the area, and the blowing of the sand, with the consequent 
exposure of further relics, has been checked. 

In addition to the pottery to be described, numerous fragments of 
beakers, two rim fragments of a cinerary urn, a good many leaf-shaped 
and barbed arrow-heads and other flint implements, and a number of 
stone axes have been found. A short cist containing the remains of a 
human skeleton, without any other relics, was also exposed. No relics 
other than the beaker and cinerary urn fragments were recovered 
which could be assigned definitely to the Bronze Age. The pottery 
under discussion consists of fragments of forty-seven different vessels, 
and as it differs so much from our Scottish Bronze Age and later 
pottery in form, quality of ware, and ornamentation, I believe that 
it belongs either to the late Stone Age or to the overlap period 
between it and the Bronze Age. The beaker fragments were found 
towards the western end of the site, while most of the earlier pieces 
came from the middle and eastern parts. 

Among the extensive collections of prehistoric objects from the 

' Proceedings, vol. 1. p. ‘2 .t5. 
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Glenluce Sands, in Wigtownshire, which are preserved in the National 
Museum, are a number of fragments of pottery which hear no resem- 
blance in form and ornamentation to the types of Bronze Age and later 
prehistoric ware which we are accustomed to find in Scotland. The 
exact localities where these relics were found is not known, but, as 
some very characteristic shards wei-e presented by one collector, it is 
quite probable that these came from a single site. As no pieces of 
typical Bronze Age pottery were included in the donation, this sugges- 
tion is worthy of consideration. The number of fragments in the 
Museum referred to in this paper amounts to twenty-one, each being 
representative of a difPerent vessel. In addition, thanks to the courtesy 
of Mr Ludovic M‘L. Mann, I have been enabled to refer to nine more 
in his collection, the most of which came from a small area which 
yielded flint implements, charcoal, and small pieces of burnt bone. Some 
of the pottery fragments bear a striking resemblance to pieces found 
at Hedderwick, and there is no doubt that they belong to the same 
period. 

Near the northern end of Loch nan Geireann. or Geireann Mill Loch, 
in North List, is a small islet known as Eilean an Tighe, on which are 
several hut foundations of curvilinear and rectangular form. These are 
suggestive of different periods of occupation. On the sloping sandy 
margin of the islet, both above and below water-level. Mr Erskine 
Beveridge, LL.D., found two small stone axes, six scrapers and a knife 
of flint, and numerous shards of pottery. Mrs Beveridge, after her 
husband’s death, presented these relics to the National Museum. Five 
years ago, I had the opportunity of visiting the site with Mr George 
Beveridge and his sister, Mrs Berowald Innes, when we secured some 
more fragments of pottery. 

Owing to the peaty nature of the water in the loch, the stone and 
flint implements and many of the shards are stained dark brown or 
black. 

I have some hesitation in assigning the pottery to such an early 
period as that with which we are dealing, as we know so little about 
the prehistoric pottery of the Hebrides. It has been found in con- 
siderable quantities in kitchen-middens, brochs, earth-houses, and duns 
dating to the early part of the Christian era, and it exhibits great 
variations in form, quality, and decoration. As manj^ of the Eilean an 
Tighe shards show a greater resemblance in shape and ornamentation, 
though perhaps not in quality, to neolithic pottery than to any of the 
later pottery with which we are familiar, and as they were found in 
association with stone axes and flint implements, which are rare in 
North List, I have ventured to include them in this paper. 
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During the excavation of the Roman fort at Old Kilpatrick, Dum- 
bartonshire, two graves of a period long anterior to the Roman 
occupation of the site were unearthed. One, discovered in 1924, was a 
Bronze Age short cist containing a food-vessel, but the other, which was 
discovered a year before, was of quite a different type. The grave was 
oval on plan and was formed of boulders and small slabs ; it measured 
4 feet 1 inch in length internally, 2 feet 4 inches in breadth, and 2 feet 
in depth. The mouth was covered by flags, the top of which lay 
practically on the Roman surface-level. Fragments of three dilferent 
vessels, all of peculiar character, were found in the grave. One vessel 
bore a strong resemblance to some of the pottery found at Glenluce 
and Hedderwick, but, while another 
piece showed some resemblance to 
Bronze Age beaker ware, it was 
straighter in the wall and of a 
dilferent quality of clay. The grave 
differs entirely from other known 
Scottish neolithic examples, which 
are in chambered cairns, but this 
may be explained by the change in 
the hurial customs that took place 
at the beginning of the Bronze Age. 

Fragments of four, if not five, Fig. l. Neolithic Uni from Largie. 

vessels were found in a cairn at 

East Finnercy, Dunecht, Aberdeenshire. Two of the vessels, at least, 
had round bases, and two of the shards were provided with flat lugs. 

In a ruined horned cairn at Lower Dounreay. Caithness, excavated 
by Mr Edwards last summer, two small pieces of glossy, hard, black ware, 
evidently part of a neolithic vessel, were found with a stone axe and 
shards of beaker pottery in the floor of the burial chamber. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE POTTERY. 

Largie, Poltalloch, Argyle— Chambered Cairn. 

1. Urn of dark ware, I2| inches in diameter at the mouth ' and 6^ inches 
in height, with round base, vertical wall, and broad projecting rim 
recurved on the under side (figs. 1 and 39, No. 1). The top of the lip is 
decorated with shallow radiating grooves or flutings, and the wall by 
similar vertical markings. 

[/a the British iMuseiDii. 

' The diameters of the mouths of the vessels are measured externally, except where otherwise 
stated. 
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Kilchoax, Argyll— Chambered Cairx. 


2. Fragments of an urn encircled with two mouldings and ornamented 
with deep vertical flutings. 

[Disappeared. 


Achxacree, Bexderloch, Argyll— Chambered Cairn. 

1. Vessel of dark ware with a round bottom and vertical brim 
encircled with a broad hollow moulding (fig. 2). At the junction of 
the upright brim and lower rounded part is a slight bead or moulding. 
The urn measures 5| inches in diameter at the mouth and 3j inches 
in height, the lip being flat on the top and | inch broad. The vessel 
is devoid of ornamentation. Although the lip is broad, the wall and 
base are thin. 

2. Fragment of a vessel (less than half) of dark ware, with a round 



FiiiS. iuiii Neolithic Unis from Achiiiicree. 


base, an almost vertical wall, slightly concave on the outside, and a 
projecting lip sloping downwards towards the exterior (figs. 3 and 50, 
No. 1). Where the wall curves into the base are two flat projecting 
lugs or ledge handles, one on each side — probably there had been two 
others on the missing parts of the urn. The top of the lip is decorated 
with shallow raditil flutings, which are repeated vertically on the wall, 
but do not extend to the rounded base. The vessel has measured 
about 6 inches in diameter at the mouth and about 3| inches in 
height, the wall being barely j inch thick. 

3. Fragments of a vessel consisting of a considerable portion of the 
rim with a small part of the wall attached and two pieces of the 
round bottom (fig. 39, No. 2). The lip, which projects considerably with 
a gentle downward slope, measures J inch broad. The urn has been 
about inches to 8 inches in diameter at the mouth, and the wall 
is i inch to fV inch thick. Both the top of the rim and the wall are 
decorated by shallow flutings. The pottery is dark, with traces of red 
in places. 

[/»i the Xational Museu7)i of Antiquities. 
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Kenny’s Cairn, Hill of Bruan, Caithness — Chambered Cairn. 

1. Nearly half of an urn of hard, thin, dark grey ware, with a 
broad hollow moulding below the lip, and a round base, with a slight 
moulding where the wall and basal part meet. The rim is thin and 
rounded on the top. The urn has been about 5| inches in diameter 
at the mouth and about 4 inches in height, the wall being barely 
^ inch thick. 

2. Small rim fragment, 2 inches high, 2| inches long, of hard, dark 
vesicular ware, with a flat rim, inch broad, projecting very slightly, 
and encircled, ^ inch below the lip, by a pronounced moulding. The 
basal portion beneath the moulding curves inwards, evidently into what 
has been a rounded base ; it is j inch thick. 

3. Two rim fragments of rather coarse dark ware, 2-i\ inches high, 
3 yV inches long and If inch high, 2j% inches long, showing a lip f inch 
broad, projecting obliquely upwards (fig. 38, Nos. 5 and 6). The wall is 
yV inch thick, and shows a distinct inward curve towards the bottom. 

4. Large I'ini and wall fragment of a vessel of hard, thin, dark grey 
ware, measuring 4f inches high, 4| inches long. The wall, which is 
from tV inch to f inch thick, is vertical and is encircled, 1| inch below 
the rim, by a slight moulding (fig. 39, No. 3). The top of the lip is 
rounded and glossy ; it projects outwards a little and measures | inch 
in breadth. The vessel seems to have been about 11 inches in diameter 
at the mouth. The whole of the surviving part of the wall is orna- 
mented. Between the moulding and the lip are three transverse or 
oblique lines of ornamentation, formed by a pointed instrument which 
had been stabbed into the soft clay and then trailed back for about 
I inch, when it was again pressed forward. Below the moulding the 
decoration has been made by inserting the finger-nail into the soft 
clay from above and pressing it down until it bulged out (fig. 51, No. 3). 
There are two other wall fragments measuring 4| inches by 2jV inches 
and 3J inches by 2; inches, which probably belonged to the same vessel. 

5. Rim fragment of a vessel of hard, dark ware, measuring 1| inch 
high, 2J inches long, and inch thick, the wall upright and rim 
slightly rounded on the top (fig. 14, No. 5). 

6. Rim fragment of a vessel of coarse, dark clay, 3^ inches high, 3 
inches long, and inch thick, with a vertical wall and the lip rounded 
on the top and slightly everted (fig. 14, No. 4). 

7. Rim fragment of thin, dark pottery of good texture. If inch 
high, 3 inches long, and from inch to f inch in thickness ; it curves 
out distinctly at the bx-im, and seems to have formed part of a vessel 
about inches in diameter at the mouth (fig. 38, No. 7). 
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8. Wall fragment of soft, buff-coloured pottery, 1|^ inch by l^f inch 
and I inch thick, the exterior ornamented by pinching the surface 
between the finger- and thumb-nails (fig. 51, No. 5). 

9. Small wall fragment of coarse, dark ware. 2 inches by 1; inch by 
I inch thick. 

10. Part of base of a vessel of dark ware, measuring 2\ inches by 
2^ inches, which seems to have been bowl-shaped with a fiat base that 
projects slightly round the edge. 

[In the Xaf tonal Museutn of Antiquities. 

UxsTAX, Orkney— Chambered Cairn. 

1. More than half of an urn with an everted wall, round base, and 
a flattened rim, Tj inch broad, .slightly bevelled towards the inside; the 



Fig. I. Neolithic Urn from Unstan. 


vessel measures 15f inches in diameter at the mouth and 51 inches in 
height, and the wall is ornamented with groups of oblique lines slant- 
ing to right and left, with a transverse marginal line above, incised 
with a sharp-pointed tool (figs. 4 and 13, No. 1). 

2. An urn, Avanting only three rim portions, and differing in form 
from the previous one in having a vertical side. It measures 14^ inches 
in diameter at the mouth and 5;; inches in height (figs. 5 and 13, No. 
2). The Avail is decorated with designs similar to those on the last, but 
a broader pointed implement has been used and the oblique lines are 
closer and deeper, their edges being sharp. The interior of the urn is 
black and glossy. 

3. More than half of a A'essel with a vertical wall, round base, and 
flat brim, | inch broad, measuring 131; inches in diameter at the mouth 
and 5 inches in height (figs. 6 and 13, No. 0). The wall is ornamented 
Avith reversed hatched triangles, the lines being formed by the stabbing 
and dragging motion of a sharp-pointed instrument. 
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4. More than half of a vessel of similar shape to the last, measuring 
11 1 inches in diameter at the mouth and 4f inches in height, the brim 
being | inch broad (figs. 7 and 13, No. 8). The ornamentation on the wall 
is of similar character to that on the last vessel, but there are two 



Fig. 5. Xeolithic Urn from Unstan. 


transverse marginal lines above and a sharper tool has been used in 
forming them. 

5. More than half of an urn similar in shape to the last two, but 
showing a more distinct moulding at the junction of the wall and the 
bottom (figs. 8 and 13, No. 3). The ornamentation differs from that on 
the last vessel, in that the triangles are much broader at the base, and 



Figs. 6 aiifl 7. Xeolitliic Urns from Unstan. 


there is only one marginal line above. It measures 9^ inches in 
diameter at the mouth and 31 inches in height. 

6. More than half of the rim of an urn with an almost vertical side, 
the lip, which is inch thick, being rounded on the top (fig. 9). The 
ornamentation on the wall consists of filled reversed triangles with two 
marginal lines above, formed by the steady pull of a pointed instrument 
sharper than those used in decorating the previous vessels. It has 
been 101 inches in diameter at the mouth. 

7. About two-thirds of the rim of a vessel (four pieces) which seems 
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to have been about 15 inches in diameter at the mouth, the wall being 
everted, the rim flat and measuring ^ inch broad (figs. 10 and 13, No. 5). 
The moulding at the junction of the wall and base is prominent, as 
there is a cavity on the under side. The wall is decorated with upright 
lozenges, with a single marginal line above, the lozenges and intervening 



Figs. 8 and 9. Neolithic Urns from Unstan. 


triangles being hatched. In making the designs the pointed instrument 
has been stabbed in and drawn back. 

8. More than half of the rim of an urn (three pieces), measuring 10 
inches in diameter at the mouth, with a nearly vertical wall and rounded 
lip, iV iii'di thick (figs. 11 and 13, No. 4). The decoration consists of 
filled reverse triangles of stab and drag lines (fig. 56 , No. 3). Immediately 
below the junction of the wall and rounded basal part is a perforation. 



Fi^s. in jiiid II. Xeolithic Urns from I'listan. 


9. A fragment, possiljly two, of an urn with an everted wall and 
round-edged lip, further everted (fig. 13, No. 7). The wall is decorated 
Avith three transverse rows of short stab and drag lines above similar 
lines slanting from left to right. It has been al>out 11 inches in diameter 
at the mouth. It is glossy black on the inside. 

10. Two rim fragments of an urn with an upright wall and flat 
brim, 1 inch broad. ReAersed hatched triangles with tAvo transverse 
marginal lines, all being of stab-and-drag formation, decorate the wall. 
The A'essel has measured about 11 inches in diameter at the mouth. 

11. Three rim fragments of a A-essel of reddish Avare Avnth upright 
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wall (fig. 13, No. 9). The upper part is decorated by groups of horizontal 
and vertical stabbed lines (fig. 56, No. 2). 

12, 13. Very small rim fragments of two vessels, of the same class as 
those described. One is flat on the brim, and the wall is upright, and 
the other has an everted wall and projecting rim. The ornamentation 
consists of oblique stab-and-drag lines, wdth two upper marginal lines 
in the one and of alternate filled ti’iangles in the other. 

14. A rim and wall fragment of a vessel of soft reddish clay, the lip 
bevelled towards the interior and the moulding at the junction of the wall 
and base flattened on the top (fig. 13, No. 10). It is unornamented. 

15. A rim fragment of an urn of soft, buff-coloured ware, with a flat 
brim and a prominent moulding at the junction of the wall and base 
(fig. 13, No. 11). There are a few dragged nail-marks on the wall. 

16. A flattened semi-globular urn of 
dark brown ware, with the wall curving 
in sharply at the mouth (figs. 12 and 49. 

No. 3). The vessel measures lOj inches in 
greatest diameter and 5 inches in height, 
the mouth being 8J inches wide inter- 
nally. This vessel, like all the others 
which follow, is un ornamented. 

17. A rim fragment of a vessel with Neolithic Urn fro.n Unstun, 

no part of the wall remaining, of coarse, 

dark clay (fig. 13, No. 12). The urn has been about 13 inches in diameter 
at the mouth, and the rim, which is 1/j inch wide and projects inch 
from the wall, is rounded on the top and concave below. 

18. Nearly half of a cylindrical vessel, tall for its width, with a 
rounded lip and showing part of the rounded base (fig. 14, No. 1). The 
ware is of dirty brown colour, and not quite so hard as in the majority 
of the bowl-shaped vessels. The urn has measured about 6i inches in 
diameter at the mouth and about 7^ inches in height, although the 
surviving part is only 6| inches high. At the thickest part the wall 
is x,y inch thick. 

19. A large rim and wall portion of a somewhat similar vessel, with a 
rounded lip (fig. 14, No. 2). The mouth has been about 7| inches in 
diameter and the wall is f inch thick. 

20. 21. Rim and wall portions of one or two urns, about 6f inches 
in diameter at the mouth, the wall slightly convex, with the rims flat 
on the top, and J inch thick. The ware is dark brown with a tinge 
of red (fig. 14, No. 3). None of the last three vessels has any part 
of the base surviving, but, as thej^ resemble No. 18 so much in other 
ways, there seems little doubt that, like it, they had rounded bases. 
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22-25. Four other fragments remain : the first, a wall fragment of a 
cylindrical vessel of coarse, dark ware, with a wall | inch thick; the 



Fig. 14. Sections of Vessel.s from Unstaii, Xos. 1 to 3; and 
Kenny’s Cairn, Nos. 4 and .1. (J.) 
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second, a rounded basal fragment of a vessel of dark pottery, i inch 
thick ; the third, a considerable part of the rounded base of a vessel of 
hard, thin, black, glossy ware, only | inch thick: and the fourth, a 
fragment of reddish pottery, about 1 inch square, with a perforation 
through it. 

{In the Xational Mu.^einn of Antiquities. 

Torlix, Arran — Segmented Chambered Cairn. 

1. Barely one-third of an unornamented urn of hard dark grev 
paste, with an upright wall, a thin rim very slightly everted, and a 
round base (tigs. 15 and 50, Xo. 4). Two flat projecting lugs, about £ 
inch beloAV the brim, remain, and are so placed as to indicate that 
when complete the vessel had four of these projections at regular 

intervals. The diameter of the mouth has 
been 5 inches, and the wall is j inch thick. 
The base is incomplete, but the urn must 
have been about 5 inches in height. 

[In the National iMxisemn of Antiquities. 

Clachaig (Limekilns), Arran— Seg- 
mented Chambered Cairn. 

1. About one-third of an unornamented 
urn of dark brown ware, showing a con- 
siderable part of the rim and an almost 
complete section of the wall and base 
(tigs. 16 and 50, Xo. 2). The Avail is vertical, the bottom rounded, and 
the rim, which Avas very slightly everted in parts, thin and rounded on 
the top. About | inch below the lip is a flat projecting lug, the sur- 
viA’or probably of four, placed equidistant round the Avail. The A^essel 
had mea.sured about 44 inches in height and 5| inches in diameter 
externally at the mouth, the wall being | inch thick. A very good 
polished stone axe, 8 inches in length, Avas found in the same segment 
of the chamber. 

2. A particularly tine little A^essel of hard, thin, dark-coloured pottery 
Avith a reddish tinge, in perfect condition (tig. 17). It has a narrow 
mouth with short vertical brim, beloAv which the wall sAvells out in a 
flattish conA'ex curA^e to the shoulder, Avhere it recurves sharply to form 
a round base. The upper part of the body of the urn is decorated Avith 
four groups of A’ertical lines, tAAO containing four and two containing 
five lines, irregularly spaced, alternating Avith bands of four horizontal 
lines. Between these and the shoulder are tAvo horizontal roAvs of 



Fig. 15. Neolithic Urn from 
Torlin. q.) 
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impressed dots. This design is repeated immediately below the shoulder, 
the only modification being that three of the vertical groups of lines 
have four members and one has five. On the inside of the short 
vertical rim is a horizontal row of impressed dots. The upper horizontal 



Figs. 10 and 17. Neolithic Urns from Clachaig. (y> 


and the vertical lines have the appearance of having been rouletted, but 
they may have been made by a thin cord wound tightly round a core 
and impressed on the clay. The urn measures 3i inches in height, 
3^f inches in external diameter at the mouth, and inches in 
diameter at the shoulder, the wall being 
only inch thick. 

[/a the National Jlusemn of Antiquities. 

Sliddery Water, Arran— Segmented 
Chambered Cairn. 

An urn, nearly complete as restored, of 
hard, dark-coloured ware and without orna- 
mentation (figs. 18 and 50, No. 3). It has an 
upright wall, the brim is rounded on the 
top, and the base is round. Two of the 
original four projecting lugs survive, being placed about | inch below 
the rim. The urn is inches in height, and 5 inches in diameter 
externally at the mouth, and the wall is inch thick. 

[/a the National Museum of Antiquities. 



Fig. 18. Neolithic Urn from 
Sliddery. (J.) 


Tormore, Arran— Segmented Chambered Cairn. 

Fragments of dark pottery, one of which was ornamented by straight 
lines and dots. 
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Giants' Graves, Whiting Bay, Arran— Segmented Chambered Cairn. 

This site yielded foui- small pieces of pottery, one of which, although 
it is only a rim fragment measuring 2 | inches in length and f inch 
deep, shows the undoubted characteristics of neolithic ■ware (fig. 39, No. 4). 
It had formed part of an urn of fine, hard, dark bro\vn paste, probably 
about inches in external diameter at the mouth. The wall is barely 
I inch thick, and the flattish lip, § inch broad, which projects boldly with 
a slight droop towards the outside, is glossy black on top and ornamented 
with faint radial flutings. The other three fragments are of thin, buff- 
coloured or reddish ware, very similar to that of the Bronze Age beaker 
urn. One piece is an upright rim fragment, I inch thick, decorated on 
the outside with a series of horizontal zigzags formed with a comb-like 
stamp. The other two pieces are -wall fragments, f inch and ^ inch 
thick, the first decorated with scratched oblique parallel lines, and the 
second with vertical lines and a horizontal line of punctulations. Four 
leaf-shaped arrow-heads were found. 

[ia the Xotional Museum of Antiquities. 

Monamore Glen, Arran— Segmented Chambered Cairn. 

A few fragments of dark ware, unornamented and too small to 
indicate the form of the vessel. 

Bicker'.s Houses, Bute— Segmented Chambered Cairn. 

1 . The most southerly segment contained an urn with a round base 
and the upper part converging from the shoulder to a narrow mouth 
(fig. 19). The paste is thin and hard, the upper part being of dark grey 
colour and the lower part black. The top portion is decorated -with 
six groups of two, three, and four vertical lines of punctulations 
irregularly placed round the vessel. The rounded base bears groups of 
punctulations converging towards the base the outer members of one 
group being arched above ; between these designs and the shoulder are 
two horizontal rows of .short vertical incisions which encircle nearly 
half of the vessel, the remaining half showing two horizontal rows of 
punctulations. The urn measures 84 inches in height, 4 inches across 
the mouth externally, and .5 j inches across the .shoulder ; the wall is 
inch thick. 

2. In the northern compartment there had been three vessels. The 
first is a small plain bou l of rough, hard, grey ware vuth round bottom 
and curving in to the smallest extent at the mouth (figs. 20 and 49 No 5 ) 
It is rather more than 24 inches high, 34 inches across the mouth externally 
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and 3| inches in diameter a little lower down. This is the smallest 
neolithic vessel yet recorded from Scotland. 

3. The second vessel, of which about one quarter survives, shows a 
complete section of a plain unornamented urn of hard paste, dark on 
the exterior and reddish inside (figs. 21 and 39, Xo. 5). It has an upright 



Figs. 19-21. Neolithic Urns from Bicker s Houses, (i. ) 


wall, ^ inch thick, round base and a flat everted brim, inch to 4 inch 
broad. The urn has been L/V inches high and 7^ inches in diameter 
externally at the mouth. 

4. Of the third vessel only a very small rim fragment survived. It 
was of coarse, dark paste with a thin upright lip ; no part of the base 
was recovered. On the exterior, a short distance below the brim, were 
faint indications of a horizontal row of markings. 

[/a the Xational JIuseum of Antiqi(itien. 


Glecknab.ve, Bute— Segmented Chambered Cairn. 

1. From the first chamber came the greater part of an urn in frag- 
ments, and two long rim portions of another. 

The first of these vessels, which has been re- 
stored, is formed of hard, dark brown ware 
with a very glossy surface (figs. 22 and 39, 

No. 6). It has a vertical wall, round bottom, 
and a flat projecting rim, the top of which is 
from 4 inch to in breadth and decorated with 
radial flutings. The urn measures 3| inches in 
height, of which 2 inches consist of the ver- 
tical wall, and the external diameter of the 
mouth is 5 inches. 

2. The rim fragments of the second vessel 
show it to have been a wide-mouthed bowl of dirty buff-coloured ware. 

4 



Fig. 22. Neolithic Urn 
Glecknabae. (\.) 


from 
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with a projecting rim, slightly convex on the top, which is ornamented 
with radial flutings and mea.snres from 1 inch to 1^ inch in breadth ; 
the wall is | inch thick (figs. 23 and 39, No. 7). There are five other 
fragments of similar pottery, but rather thicker and of a reddish tint, 
which probably belonged to the same vessel. The external diameter 



Fi;;. Neolithic Uni from (ileckiiiiliue. i',.) 

of the mouth had been about 101 inches. A thin wedge-shaped fiake of 
flint, measuring 2 inches across its curved edge, which is secondarily 
worked, was found in this chamber. 

[In the XatlDiidl Mnsemn of Antiqnities, 


MiCII.VEL'.s Gh.WK, BUTK— SUfiMKN’TEI) Ch.u.mbeked Caien. 

A few fragments of dark ware. 

Be.uch.urha, Kixtyre. Argyll — Segmented Cii.vmrered Cairn. 

1. 2. Of the two urns from the southern compartment one is a 
wide-mouthed, round-based pot of blackish ware, slightly imperfect at 
the brim, and ornamented by a horizontal band of oblique flutings 
slightly below the lip (fig. 24): it measures 31 inches in height, and 5.1 
inches in diameter at the mouth. The other, which is dark in colour, 
has a round base, and the upper part converging to the mouth in a 
steep slope (fig. 25). Above the shoulder are three groups of vertical 
flutings separated by an equal number of groups of arched flutings; 
two of these groups consist of tliree concentric senu-ellipses, with the 
open side resting on the shoulder, and the third of two sub-groups 
having only two curved lines, the open side of one being downwards 
and the other upwards. Below the shoulder are vertical flutings. The 
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vessel is inches in height, 4f inches across the mouth, and 6| inches 
across the shoulder ; the wall is from ^ inch to f inch thick. 

3, 4. The two urns from the central compartment are devoid of 
ornamentation. The first, which is rudelj’ made, of black ware, has a 
round base and a wide mouth, with the brim slightly everted (fig. 26); 



Figs. and 2o. Neolithic Urns from Beachan-a. 


it measures 4^ inches in height and inches across the mouth, the 
wall being ii inch thick at the lip. Tlie second, of dark ware, slightly 
I’eddened on the surface, has an unevenly moulded shoulder from Avhich 
the rounded Ijase springs, and above which is an inwardly inclined neck 



Figs. 26 and 27. Neolithic Urns from Beiicharra. 


ending in a thin regular liji (fig. 27): it is 34 inches in height, 4J inches 
across the mouth, and 54 inches across the shoulder. The upper and 
lower parts are decorated with irregular horizontal flutings. 

5, 6. The two urns from the northern compartment are notable 
specimens. The first vessel “is the largest of the series (fig. 28). It 
stands 7 inches high and tapers gradually to a rather conical bottom. 
It measures 10 inches across the mouth, and has a broad, slightly convex 

9 ^ 

»A.’ O ^ 




Fig. Ornament on Rim of Urn (fig. 2 j^). 
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lip, IJ inch broad, which overhangs on the outer side, but within is 
flush with the inner side of the A^essel. The lip is the only ornamented 
portion of the urn. One half of its circumference has radial lines 
impressed with a comb-like instrument of thirteen teeth ; the other half 
has been similarly impressed by an implement of four larger teeth, 
forming roAVS of dots also set radiallj' ’’ (fig. 29). A short distance below the 
lip are four lugs, 2i inches broad and projecting 1 inch from the side 
of the A'essel, placed equidistant round it. The second vessel is almost the 
counterpart of the urn from the southern compartment in the Clachaig 
cairn in Arran (fig. 17). Of dark ware, its short A^ertical lip joins at 
a sharp angle the slightly inclined upper part that ends in a shoulder 



Figs. 30 and 31. Xeolitluc Urn from Beacliarra and Ornament on its upper part. 


from AA’hich, at an acute angle, the rounded bottom springs (fig, 30). 
The outside of the lip is ornamented Avith short A ertical incised lines, 
the upper part of the body Avith groups of alternate A’ertical and hori- 
zontal lines, the outer of the series of lines in tAvo of the groups being 
joined OA'er the interA’ening lines so as to enclose them in an arch ; 
beloAA^ the shovilder are several horizontal roAvs of interrupted lines 
(fig. 31). All the decoration has been formed AA'ith a pointed instru- 
ment. The urn measures 11 inches high, 3| inches across the mouth, 
and 6j inches in diameter at the shoulder. 

[In the Campbeltown MuKeui>i. 


CrAGABUS, I.SLAY— SeGJIEXTED CHAMBERED CaIRX. 

A feAA’ fragments of dark, unornamented pottery and others of red- 
dish colour ornamented by a single horizontal line. 
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3. Rim and wall fragment of what seems to have been an unorna- 
mented cylindrical urn with round base (fig. 33), apparently like the 
Unstan vessel, No. 18. 


Mye Plantation, Wigtownshire — Pit Dwellings. 


1. Two wall fragments of a vessel, the wall encircled by at least one 
cordon and decorated by transverse lines formed 
by a toothed stamp. The diameter at the mouth 
had been about 8| inches and the wall was about 
J inch thick. 

2. A small wall fragment of a vessel (fig. 34) with 
a vertical raised moulding on the wall, decorated 
with incised crossed lines forming a lattice design. 

3. Several rim fragments of a vessel (fig. 35) 
which had an internal diameter of about 8 inches 
at the mouth. The rim, which was bevelled down- 
wards towards the interior and projected slightly 
outwards, measured | inch in breadth, the wall 
lower down being ^ inch thick. The top of the 
lip was decorated by radiating lines, and the wall by oblique lines 



Fig. in. Neolithic Pot- 
tery from Mye Planta- 
tion. (s.) 



Figs. 35 and 36. Neolithic Pottery from the Mye Plantation and Ornament on the Rim. 


slanting from right to left, all impressed with a toothed stamp (fig. 36). 
Some other smaller shards were found. 

All the pottery was of coarse paste and dark in colour. 

[In Mr Mann'fi Collection. 
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Eastertox of Roseisle, Morayshire— Domestic Site? 

1. Large rim and wall fragment (figs. 37 and 38. No. 1), of dark 
brown ware of excellent quality, from a wide-mouthed shallow vessel 
wdth long everted lip and rounded lower part, there being a ledge 
at the junction of the rim and body. The everted part is decorated 
inside and outside with flutings : the wall inch thick and diameter of 
mouth Id inches. 

2. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 38, No. 2). 2^ inches high, inches 




Fiji. 3". Xeolitliic Bowl from Eastertoii of Rosiei.sle. (|.) 

long of fine, dark brown ware with everted lip hanging over in a 
semicircular curve, decorated on the interior and exterior with flutings. 
The base has probably been round ; the wall inch thick. 

3. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 38. Xo. 3). 2; inches high, 3; inches long, 
of fine, dark brown ware, with everted lip fluted on the exterior. The 
base has probably been round : the wall inch thick. 

4. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 38. Xo. 4), 2^ inches high. 2j inches 
long, of fine, dark brown ware, with everted lip decorated on the outside 
with flutings. The base has probably been round, the wall inch thick. 

[hi the Xatiunal Miincum of Antiquitien. 

Baxtaskixe. Falkirk — Dome.stic Site? 

1. Fragment of rim and wall (fig. 38. Xo. 8). 2 inches high, 7 inches 
long, of very fine, brown-black, glossy ware, from a wide-mouthed shallow 
vessel with everted rim. Diameter of mouth about 11 inches; thick- 
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ness of wall only inch. There is also a wall fragment. The vessel 
bears no ornamentation. 

2. Small rim fragment (fig. 38, No. 9), of fine, red-brown ware with 
everted rim, wall f inch thick, showing no ornamentation. 



Fig. 38. Sections of Vessels from Eastertou of Roseisle, Xos. 1 to i: Kenny's Cairn, X’os. .j to 7 ; 

Falkirk, X^os. .8 and 9 ; and Rothesay, Xos. 10 and 11. l }. ) 

3. Two small fragments of soft, red ware with no crushed stones in 
it. The fragment conies from near the base of a distinctly round-based 
vessel. Thickness of wall inch. 

[In the Xntional Mnsenni of Antiquities. 

Rothesay, Bute — Domestic Site. 

1. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 39. No. 9). 3| inches by 4;^ inches, of 
soft, buft’-coloured ivare, the broad brim, 1^ inch wide, projecting in 
a downward curve | inch beyond the wall, which is inch thick. 
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There is also another small piece of the same vessel. It has been 
unornamented. 
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3. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 39, No. 11), 21 inches by 2^ inches, 
of soft, buff-coloured ware, with brim thickened outwards, the wall 
being | inch thick. 

4. Two rim and wall fragments (fig. 39, No. 8), 2 inches by 1^ inch, 
and 1 inch by | inch, of hard, buff -coloured ware, dark and glossy on the 
exterior, with flattish rim, ^ inch broad, projecting both outwards and 
inwards, the wall being J inch thick. On the top of the rim are two rows 
of small punctulations. 

5. Rim fragment, 1^ inch by l^^g inch, of buff-coloured ware, with 
everted lip, and wall J inch. On the top of the lip is a row of 
small punctulations, and on the outside of wall nearly vertical incised 
lines. 

6. Rim fragment, IJ inch by If inch, of soft, buff-coloured ware 
with thickened, everted brim, the wall being j inch thick. It is un- 
ornamented. 

7. Two fragments of upper part of wall. If inch by inch, and 1 inch 
by inch, of hard, dark ware, glossy on the outside. The wall is slightly 
curved, varying from } inch to inch in thickness. It is unornamented. 

8. Wall fragment near rim, 3| inches by 2J inches, of soft, buff-coloured 
ware, with everted rim, the wall being inch thick. 

9. Wall fragment, 23 inches by 2J inches, of soft, butt-coloured ware, 
the wall, which is curved, being inch thick. The exterior is decorated 
with a pair of horizontal and a pair of oblique lines below, all incised. 
There are also several other short lines, two being crossed. 

10. Wall fragment, 3| inches by 2| inches, of soft, buff-coloured ware, 
the wall being curved and | inch thick. It shows no ornamentation. 

11. Similar wall fragment, measuring 4 inches by 23 inches and | inch 
thick. 

12. Similar wall fragment, measuring 4| inches by 3^ inches and yV inch 
thick, of soft, buff-coloured ware. The exterior bears a design of 
horizontal lines, | inch to ^ inch apart, with oblique lines between, 
slanting downwards from left to right, all incised. 

13. Basal portion of wall, 2^ inches by 1 inch, of friable, red ware, 
the wall being y inch thick and ornamented by oblique incised lines. 
The base seems to have been flat. 

[In the Rothemy 


Craig, ArcHiNooiR, Aberdeenshire — Short? Cist. 

More than two-thirds of an urn (figs. 40 and 49, No. 4) (reconstructed), 
of semi-globular shape, 3| inches in height, fyij inches in diameter at the 
mouth, and inches at the widest part, the wall being h inch thick. 
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The ware is hard and of dark colour. The rim, which is bevelled down- 
wards towards the inside, is decorated with a single row of punctulations. 




Fig. 4rt. Neolithic Urn from Craig, Aberdeenshire.' 



Fig. 41. Fragment of Urn from Old Kilpatrick. (4.) 

Encircling the upper part of the vessel is a band of ornamentation, 
li inch broad, consisting of groups of stab-and-drag oblique, horizontal, 
* I am indebted to Professor R. W. Reid. Aberdeen University, for the photograph of this vessel. 
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and vertical lines, one group being distinctly curved. On the rounded 
lower part are a few oblique lines di*awn haphazard. 

[In Museum at Murischal College. Aberdeen. 


Roman Fort. Old Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire — Gr.uve. 

1. Four rim and wall fragments (figs. 41 and 42, No. 1) of hard, coarse 
dark brown pottery, the wall thickening outwards at the lip. The largest 



Fig. 42. Sections of Ye.ssel.s from Old Kilpatrick, Nos. 1 to 8: and East Finnercy, 

Nos. 4 to 7. <J.) 


piece. M'hich measures 4^ inches in height and VW inch in thickness, and 
indicates a diameter of about 9 inches at the mouth, slopes slightly 
inwards towards the base. The Tvall is entirely covered with dragged 
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finger-nail markings. The top of the rim is curved slightly downwards 
towards the exterior, measures | inch in thickness, and is decorated with 
four concentric lines of stab-and-drag design. Xo part of the base 
remains to indicate its shape. 

2. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 42, Xo. 2), 3f inches high, 2| inches 
long, of hard, dark brown ware, the wall and brim being of a regular 
thickness of J inch. The top of the rim is flat. The wall is decorated 
by ten incised pai*allel chevrons Avhich are very flat and long. The 
mouth has been about 7^ inches in diameter. It is impossible to 
determine the form of the base. 

3. Two small rim fragments (fig. 42, Xo. 3) and one small Avail 
fragment, possibly of two A’essels, of hard, dark broAvn j)aste. coAered 
in j)laees on the exterior AA'ith a thick layer of indurated soot. OAAung 
to the small size of the shards it is diflicult to tell the shape of the 
A’essel, but the Avail seems to have been A'ertical and of a fairly regular 
thickness of | inch, and the top of the lip is flat. Two transA'erse 
incised lines encircle the interior of one piece, the first f inch below’ the 
lip. and the second 1^ inch loAver, Avhile an oblique line is seen on the 
outside of the second. 1| inch beloAV the lip, Xo basal part surviA’-es. 


E.v.st Fin'xeiu A', Duneciit, AnF:i<DEENsiiiKK— C aiux. 

1. Tavo Avail fragments (fig. 50, Xos. 6 and 7), perhaps from tAvo 
A’essels. the pieces 5iV inches high, 2i- inches long, and 3 inches high, 
3 inches long, of fairly hard, dark broAvn AA’are Avith a tinge of red in 
places. The pottery seemed to have been i-ound-bottomed, and each 
fragment had a flat projecting lug. The Avail is curved doAviiAA’ards and 
is inch and inch thick. There is no ornamentation. 

2. Rim and Avail fragment of a hemispherical round-based boAvl 
(fig. 42, Xo. 4), Avhich had been about 8 inches in diameter at the 
mouth. The rim is rorrnded on the top and the surface is lumpy and 
not regularh’ rounded. Formed of a fairly hard paste of dark broAvn 
colour, the AA’all measures j inch in thickness; it is deA’oid of orna- 
mentation. 

3. Rim fragment of an urn (fig. 42, Xo. 5), curving out slightly at 
the mouth, the top of the lip being rounded, and measuring inch in 
thickness. It is formed of a soft paste of light broAvn colour and it is not 
ornamented. There are also four Avail fragments Avhich seem to have 
belonged to the same A’essel, and these sIioaa’ a conA’exity on the outside, 
suggestiA’e that the urn had a rounded base. 

4. Two rim fi-agments of possibly tAA'o urns (fig. 42, Xos. 6 and 7), 
shoAving a sharply everted rim, rounded on the top, the pieces being 
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1 and inch thick. They are formed of hard, dark brown ware and 
show no ornamentation. 

There are several other shards which probably belong to the vessels 
mentioned above. 

[In the Xcftional Museum of Antiquities. 

Kxapperty Hillock, Aberdeenshire— Long Cairn? 

Small rim fragment of thin, hard ware, black on the exterior and 
yellow in the interior of the vessel, 
with vertical brim, the top pro- 
jecting and decorated with radial 
flutings. 

[In Arhuthnott Museum. 

Peterhead. 

Ferniebrae. Chapel of Garioch. 

Aberdeenshire. 

Rim and wall fragment (figs. 

43 and 49, No. 6), 2| inches high. 

3| inches long, of hard, dark grey 
ware, partly red on inside, from 
a round -based bowl with brim 
slightly inverted on the inside, 
bevelled on the top and ^ inch thick. 

The Avail, Avhich is decorated Avith 
three horizontal roAA’s of nail marks 
just under the brim, is 'i inch thick. 

[In the Xational Museum of Atdiquifies. 

Glenll'ce Sands, Wigtoavnshire — Probably Dojiestic Sites. 

1. Tavo rim and wall fragments (fig. 44, No. 1), 2i inches high, inches 
long, and 3 inches high, and 2| inches long, of coarse, dark AA'are Avith red 
tint. The thickened lip, 1 inch broad, rounded on the top, bears three 
lines of vertical impressions of a circular stamp, and the wall tAAm 
horizontal rows of similar impressions applied obliquely (fig. 55, Nos. 

2 and 3). Diameter of mouth about 12 inches. 

2. Rim fragment (fig. 44, No. 2) of coarse, red AAmre; the lip 1 inch 
broad, resembles the last, only it projects more outwards. The top of 
the rim and the wall are covered with closely set rows of small rounded 
impressions made by a blunt instrument pressed obliquely on the clay 



Fig. 43. L'ni fiMgiiient from Fernielirne. (’.» 


Diameter of mouth, 7 inches. 
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(fig. 54, No. 10). The wall, | inch thick, slants inwards towards the 
bottom. 

3. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No. 3), 2f inches high, 4| inches long, 
of coarse, black ware, red on the outside. The lip thickens outwards on 
the top, the wall being | inch thick and the rim f inch broad. The 
flattish top of the lip and the wall are covered with impressions made 
with two hollow reeds held closely together and pressed in obliquely. 
The wall has a distinct inward slant. Diameter of mouth about 
8| inches. 

4. Small rim fragment (fig. 44, No. 4) of coarse, dark ware, red on 
exterior, the thickened rim, 1 inch broad, projecting outwards and also 
slightly inwards. On the top of the rim are three lines of crescentic 
impressions, made by the end of a 4*eed with a wiry pith pressed in 
obliquely (fig. 55, No. 1), while a single row of similar marks appears 
on the inside, just under the lip. 

5. Rim fragment (fig. 44, No. 5), 4J inches long, of coarse, dark ware 
with a red tinge in places, with a thickened rim projecting both outwards 
and inwards. On its rounded top, 1 inch wide, are four double rows of 
small impressions made with some pointed instrument pressed in 
obliquely. Diameter of mouth about 9 inches. 

6. Rim and wall fragment of vessel with projecting lip and incurved 
wall (fig. 44, No. 6). 

7. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No. 7), inch high, 3j inches long, 
of fine, yellow-brown ware, with a sharply projecting rim, f inch wide, 
rounded on the top, the wall being /;r inch thick. It is unornamented. 
Diameter of mouth about 12 inches. 

8. Small rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No. 8) of fine, hard, glossy, 
dark brown ware, with a fiat projecting brim, 4 inch broad, the wall being 
I inch thick. There is no ornamentation. 

9. 9a. Two small rim fragments (fig. 44, No. 9), perhaps from different 
vessels, of coarse, dark ware. In each the rim, f inch and | inch wide, 
slightly rounded on the top, curves downwards and projects about 

1 inch from the wall, which measures f inch and inch in thickness in 
the respective shards. Both show maggot designs on the top of the rim 
and one on the wall (fig. 54, No. 3). 

10. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No. 10), 2^ inches high, 34 inches 
long, of coarse, red ware, with an everted rim, 1 inch broad, rounded 
on the top, the wall being inch thick. It bears no ornamentation. 

11. 12. Rim and wall fragments (fig. 44, Nos. 11 and 12) of two vessels, 

2 inches high, 2j inches long, and 3 inches high, 2| inches long, of fine, 
yellow paste, each with an everted lip. The walls are y^ inch and inch 
thick, respectively. There is no ornamentation. 

VOL. LXIII. 5 
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13. Small rim fragment (fig. H, No. 13) of good, reddish ware, with 
sharply everted rim, decorated on the top with radial flutings. 

14. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No. 14) of a vessel with everted lip 
and the wall turning in towards the base. 

15. Small rim fragment (fig. 44, No. 15) of reddish ware, with everted 
rim. 

16. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No. 16) of a particularly fine vessel 
of good quality of dark ware, with everted lip and rounded base, 
decorated with two horizontal narrow reeded bands, nearly half down 
the wall. 

17. Small rim fragment (fig. 44, No. 17) of hard, black ware, with 
everted flat-topped lip, inch broad, the wall, which recurves outwards 
under the brim, being inch thick. It shows no ornamentation. 

18. Small rim fragment (fig. 44, No. 18) of dark brown ware, wdth 
thickened everted brim, fluted on the top. 

19. Large rim and wall fragment (fig. 44, No. 19), 3J inches high, 6^ 
inches long, of a bowl-shaped vessel which has curved in distinctly 
towards the base and. to a small extent, at the mouth, the diameter of 
which has been about 7| inches. The wall is § inch thick. The ware 
is hard and of dark brown colour. On the exterior of the rim, on the 
inturned curved part, are four rows of impressions made by a hollow 
reed, while below is a hanging triangle design, filled in closely with 
maggot impressions, set obliquely, all about \ inch to inch in length 
(fig. 54, No. 1). 

20. 21. Rim fragments (fig. 44, Nos. 20 and 21) of two vessels with 
bevelled overhanging rims, the one of hard, smooth, dark ware, and the 
other red in colour. The bevelled rim of the first bears vertical flutings. 

22. Small rim fragment (fig. 44. No. 22) of coarse, dark ware, the 
thickened rim. thick, being curved on the inside and decorated 

with short oblique incised lines. On the outer edge are horizontal 
cord impressions. 

21-27. Five small ornamented wall fragments. No. 23 bears a band 
of short, curved, impressed, interrupted lines (fig. 54, No. 9) ; 24, short 
incised lines set at ditferent angles (fig. 53, No. 15); 25, double reed 
impressions made obliquely (fig. 55, No. 8) ; 26, a peculiar double stamped 
design (fig. 54, No. 6) : and 27, which seems to have formed part of the 
wall of a vessel just where it curves into a rounded base, shows the 
clay pinched between the forefinger and thumb (fig. 51, No. 4). 

28. Small rim and wall fragment (figs. 44, No. 21, and .50, No. 5) of a 
vessel of hard, yellowish-brown ware with a dark core. There is a flat 
projecting lug, | inch below the lip. The wall is J inch thick, and the 
rim is flat on the top and ^ inch wide. There is no ornamentation. 
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29. Rim and wall fragment (flg. 45, No. 1) of weathered, grey ware, 
the projecting rim rounded on the top, and decorated with oblique, 
incised lines, the upper part of the wall almost 
vertical, and showing a ledge on the exterior 
If inch below the projecting rim. 

30. Rim and wall fragment of a somewhat 
similar vessel (fig. 45, No. 2) of plain, buff, glossy 
Avare, the ledge on the outside of the AV'all being 
more prominent than in the preA'ious vessel. 

[In the National Museuni of Antiquities, except 
Nos. 13 to 16, IS, 30, 31. '9, and 30. which 
belong to Mr Mann.] 

Hedderwick, East Lothian— Domestic Site. 

1. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 46, No. 1), 

2^ inches high, 2iV inches long, of hard, chocolate- 
coloured ware, with flat thickened rim, | inch 
broad, and a hollow moulding below, the wall, 

I inch thick, showing a pronounced curve inwards 
towards the base. The top of the rim bears 
three roAvs of a stamped design ; the hollow neck essels from 

and the incur\fing AA’all show roAVS of designs 

made by two hollow reeds impressed obliquely, Avhile a row of similar 
impressions, formed less obliquely, occurs at the junction of the neck 
and lower part of the wall (fig. 55, No. 5). 

2. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 2), 2 inches high, 1| inch long, of hard 
black Avare, red on exterior, with thickened rim, ^ inch broad, rounded 
on the top, and hollow moulding below. The top of the rim bears an im- 
pressed herring-bone design, too much Aveathered to say how it Avas made. 

3. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 3), 1^ inch high, IJ inch long, of hard, 
coarse, dark ware, Avith a thickened rim, f inch broad, and a hollow 
moulding below. The top of the rim is rounded and bears four rows 
of cord impressions. 

4. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 4) of hard, coarse, black ware, 
broAvn on the exterior, with a thickened rim, J J inch broad, and a hollow 
moulding below. The top of the rim is rounded and is decorated Avith 
short incised lines made with a pointed implement. 

5. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 5), l^v inch high. If inch long, of hard, 
black Avare, reddish on the outside, with a thickened rim, f inch broad, 
and a hollow moulding below. The flat top and oblique edge of the rim, 
as well as the holloAV moulding, bear transA'erse and vertical nail-marks 
(fig. 51, No. 2). 
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6. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 6), l^V high, inches broad, of 

hard, coarse, dark ware, with flat projecting rim, 1^^ inch broad. The 



Fig. 46. Sections of Ves.sels from Herlderwiek. I|.) 


vertical edge of the brim and the wall show stamped designs made 
with some indeterminate instrument. 
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7. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 7), of hard, dark ware, with fiat 
projecting rim, | inch broad, decorated on the top with three lines of 
cord impressions (fig. 52, No. 3), which are repeated on the vertical edge 
of the rim and below it. 

8. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 46, No. 8), 1| inch high, 2 inches long, 
of hard, red ware, with a flat projecting rim, | inch broad, and incurv- 
ing wall. The top of the rim and the vertical edge are decorated with 
lines of cord impressions, while there are short similar markings set 
obliquely (fig. 52, No. 4). 

9. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 9), of black ware, red on exterior, with 
thin, flat, projecting rim, IJ inch broad. It is unornamented. 

10. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 46, No. 10), 1| inch high, 21^ inches 
long, of hard, coarse, dark ware. The rim, | inch broad, projects outwards 
with a downward bevel. There is no ornamentation. 

11. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 11), of dark ware, buff-coloured 
on exterior, with thickened rim, | inch broad, slightly rounded on top, 
and the small remaining piece of the wall showing a distinct inward 
curve, the latter showing vertical cord impressions. 

12. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 12), of hard, red ware with black 
core, the rim, inch broad, being flat on the top and projecting out- 
wards. It is unornamented. 

13. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 46, No. 13), l^V inch high, 2^?;^ inch 
long, of hard, dark brown ware, with a flat lip, inch broad, pro- 
jecting outwards and also inwards to a slight extent. The top of 
the rim bears three incised lines made by a pointed instrument, 
and, between them, horseshoe-shaped impressions made by a flat 
I'ounded tool sunk in obliquely. Ou the wall, | inch thick, are hori- 
zontal rows of oblique impressions made by a double reed (fig. 55, 
No. 6). 

14. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 14), of hai-d, black ware, with thickened 
rim, inch broad, its flat top bearing four lines of cord impressions 
and the edge one similar line (fig. 52, No. 1). Lender the rim are hori- 
zontal lines of impressions made by a coarse cord. 

15. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 15), of friable, red ware with 
thickened rim, | inch broad. No ornamentation can be detected. 

16. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 16), of hard, yellow ware with a 
black core, the thickened rim being 5 inch broad. On top of the rim, 
which is flat, are three lines of cord impressions (fig. 52, No. 2). The 
wall also seems to have had stamped impressions on it. 

17. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 17), 4 inches long, of dark brown, coarse 
ware, red on the exterior, with a thickened rim, | inch thick, which 
shows a slight projection inwards. On the top of the rim are four lines 
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of deep, whipped cord impressions (fig. 52, No. 6). Under the rim are 
maggot impressions. 

18. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 18), 1 inch broad, of hard, black 
ware, reddish on the outside, with a thickened rim projecting slightly 
on the inside. The rounded top of the rim is decorated with curved 
maggot patterns, and under the rim by \Y-shaped impressions (fig. 54, 
No. 11). 

19. Small rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 19), of dark, coarse ware, coloured 
red on the inside of the vessel. The rim, ^ inch broad, projects in an 
irregular roll inwardly, and its top, as well as the small remaining 
piece of the wall, is impressed with two reeds held closely together 
(fig. 54, No. 5). 

20. Rim fragment (fig. 46, No. 20), 2^ inches long, of hard, coarse, dark * 
ware, red on the outside, with a lip, inch broad, which projects both 
outwards and inwards. The top, which is slightly concave, the straight 
outer edge, and the oblique inner edge are decorated with rows of 
double reed designs impressed obliquely. 

21. Small rim fragment (fig. 47, No. 21), of grey-brown ware, the flat 
rim, yI inch broad, decorated with four lines of cord impressions (fig. 52, 
No. 5), the exterior edge showing small crescentic marks, perhaps made 
by the finger-nail. 

22. Small rim fragment (fig. 47, No. 22), of vei-y hard, red ware, with 
slightly thickened flat rim, } inch broad, decorated with two deep lines 
of stab-and-drag formation. The wall, which curves inwards, shows two 
similar transverse lines of ornament and on the outer edge of the rim 
are short oblique lines, perhaps made by the finger-nail. 

28. Small rim fragment of brown and red ware (fig. 47. No. 23), 
which is flat on the top and 4 inch thick, the same thickness as the 
Avail. On the top of the lip are two roAvs of double reed marks, and 
on the inner edge of the lip one row of similar designs. On the outer 
edge of the lip is another row of these markings Avith tAvo horizontal stab- 
and-drag lines, and then a single row of double reed markings below 
(fig. 51, No. 6). 

24. Large rim and wall fragment (fig. 47, No. 24), 2:4 inches high, 7| inches 
long, and J inch thick, of hard ware, chocolate-coloured on the outside 
and red in the inside. The A essel AA'as boAvl-shaped, almost certainly 
Avith a rounded base, the external diameter of the mouth being 10 
inches. The rim contracts to a narroAv rounded edge by a cur\ e on the 
inside. The exterior of the AA^all bears semicircular lines, lightly incised 
and placed irregularly, the convexity being upAvards (fig. 52, No. 7), and 
the interior of the rim, to a depth of If inch, shows eight horizontal 
lines of short oblique incised dashes (fig. 54, No. 8). 
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25, 26, 27. Small rim fragments of three vessels (fig. 47, Nos. 25 to 27) of 
hard, dirty brown ware, the rims being rounded on the top and everted 
in different curves. The thickness of the walls varies from ^ inch to 
I inch. 

28. Small rim fragment (fig. 47, No. 28) of a thin-walled vessel with 
vertical brim, the ware being dirty brown in colour. The wall is 
inch thick, pinched in on the inside to form a narrow rim, rounded on 





the top. There are two very faint hollow mouldings on the outside, just 
under the rim. 

29. Small rim fragment (fig. 47, No. 29) of dark buff-coloured ware 
with rounded brim slightly curved inwards, and wall also apparently 
curving inwards towards the bottom. It bears no ornamentation. 

30. Small rim and wall fragment (fig. 47, No. 30) of a very shallow 
bowl, the wall curving right round into the base. The depth of the 
vessel seems to have been less than IJ inch. The ware is of dirty buff' 
colour, and the wall is i inch thick where it curves into the base. It 
is unornamented. 

31. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 47, No. 31), 2iV inches high. If inch 
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long, of dark ware, red on exterior. The rim, | inch thick, is slightly 
rounded on the top, and the wall thickens to yV inch before contracting 
again. The inside is vertical and the exterior convex. On the outside 
edge of the rim are short oblique incised lines and below, to a depth 
of 1 | inch, are similar lines slanting downwards from left to right; 
below these seems to have been a similar transverse line (fig. 53, No. 7). 

32. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 47, No. 32), 2| inches high, 24 inches 
long, of hard, red ware, with rim rounded on the top. The wall seems 
vertical, and is yV inch thick. It is devoid of ornamentation. 

33. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 47, No. 33), 2| inches high, lj| inch 
long, of hard, red-brown ware. The rim, f inch broad, is bevelled 
inwards and on the top bears a row of reed impressions. The wall, 
y^ inch thick, is vertical and unornamented. 

34. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 47, No. 34), 1 | inch high, 1^ inch 
long, of thin, hard ware, red on the exterior and grey on the interior. 
The top of the rim is flat and of the same thickness, ^ inch, as the 
wall, which is upright. On the outside are five horizontal lines, and 
below these, oblique lines, all incised with a pointed implement. 

35. 36. Two lugs or ledge handles of coarse, grey ware, reddish on 
the outside, from different vessels, each showing a deep thumb-like 
impression on the upper (?) side. 

37-16. Ten wall fragments of different vessels all ornamented ; 37 
and 38 bear curved maggot designs (fig. .54, Nos. 2 and 4) ; 39 and 40, 
nail-marks (fig. 51, No. 1); 41, stabbed patterns (fig. 56, No. 4); 42 and 43, 
curved incised lines (fig. 52, No. 10); 44 and 45, double reed impressions 
(fig. 55, Nos. 4 and 7): and 46, small horseshoe-shaped impressions, the 
lines being interrupted (fig. 54. No. 7). 

47. Wall fragment, 2| inches high, 2:4 inches long, of thin, chocolate- 
coloured ware with smooth glossy exterior. The vessel seems to have 
had a slightly everted rim more than IJ inch in height, and an 
incurving base, there being a slight moulding at junction of rim and 
base. The wall is inch thick. 

Eilean ax Tighe, North LTst ’—Domestic Site. 

1. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 1), 2^ inches high, 3 ? inches 
long, with a broad, flat, projecting brim, 1 inch broad, and two hollow 
mouldings below. The wall is 4 inch thick, and the external diameter 
of the mouth has been about 11 inches. There is no ornamentation. 

2. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 2), 1 ^^ inch high, inch 

* All the shards are of black, dark brown or dark grey ware, except those which are mentioned 
as being of lighter colour. The paste is hard and the crushed stones contained in it are generally 
of very small size. 
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broad, of a vessel somewhat similar to the last, but with only one 
hollow moulding under the lip. The wall is ^ inch thick, and the top 
of the rim, which is decorated with radial incised lines, is § inch broad. 

3. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 3), 2f inches high, 3J inches long, 
with an everted rim and in-sloping wall, ^ inch thick. The top of the 
rim and its oblique outer edge are ornamented by oblique incised lines 
meeting at the arris to form chevrons. On the outside of the wall are 
almost vertical incised lines curving to the right at the top (fig. 53, 
No. 3). There is a perforation under the lip. The ware is of yellow 
colour. Diameter of mouth about 13 inches. 

4. Small rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 4) with projecting rim, 
I inch broad, and incurving wall, ^ inch thick. The top of the rim is 
ornamented bj’ four lines of decoration, very much worn, but perhaps 
made by cord impressions ; the under side of the rim and the wall show 
vertical incised chevrons with the angle to the left. 

5. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 5), 2^ inches high, 2| inches 
long, of particularly fine ware, with projecting rim, inch broad, and 
distinctly incurving wall, VV inch thick. The flat top of the rim is 
decorated by three incised lines with short oblique markings in the 
hollows ; the edge bears short oblique lines, and the wall upright 
chevrons with the angle to the right, all incised (fig. 53, No. 1). Diameter 
of mouth about inches. 

6. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 6), 2^ inches high, 2| inches 
long, with flatti.sh projecting rim, f inch broad, and wall, f inch thick, 
curving inwards. On the top of the rim are oblique incised lines. 

7. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 7 ), Iji inch high, 2tV inches 
long, with projecting rim, IjV inch broad, and wall, inch thick. The 
toj) of the rim and the wall bear short oblique incised lines formed by 
a bi’oad-pointed instrument. 

8. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 8), 1|' inch high, 2^% inches 
long, with a flat rim, f inch broad, projecting outwards and to a very 
slight extent inwards. The wall, « inch thick, bears oblique incised lines. 

9. Rim fragment with thickened lip (fig. 48, No. 9), J inch broad, 
rounded on the top. The wall is j inch thick, and there is no 
ornamentation. 

10. Small rim fragment (fig. 48, No. 10) with the rim, f inch broad, 
projecting outwards with a downward bevel, the Avail | inch thick. On 
the top of the rim are oblique incised lines. 

11. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 11), Ig inch high, 2| inches 
long, with a very slightly projecting rim, f inch AA'ide, the wall being 
^ inch thick. On the outside and inside of the wall are oblique incised 
lines. The ware is yellowish in colour. 
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12. Small rim fragment with flat rim (fig. 48, No. 12), yV inch broad, 
and wall 3 % inch thick. On the top of the rim are oblique lines and 
on the wall horizontal rows of oblique lines, forming upright zigzags 
(fig. 53, No. 2). 

13. Small rim fragment with oblique projecting rim (fig. 48, No. 13), 
I inch broad, the wall being only ^ inch thick. The top of the rim is 
decorated with incised radial lines. 

14. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 14), E/g inches high. If inch 
long, the thickened rim being sharply bevelled downwards on the out- 
side. The wall is f inch thick. The bevelled rim and the wall bear 
obliquely incised lines and under the rim is a similar horizontal line. 

15. Small rim fragment of similar shape (fig. 48, No. 15), devoid of 
ornamentation. 

16. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 16), 2^ inches high, 2| inches 
long, with bevelled overhanging rim, inch broad, and wall inch 
thick, showing an inward curve. No ornamentation has survived, owing 
to weathering. 

17. Fragment with bevelled overhanging brim (fig. 48, No. 17), 
1|^ inch wide. On the top of the rim, which is only tjV inch thick, are 
oblique lines, and on the bevelled part groups of reversed oblique 
lines, all incised (fig. 53, No. 8 ). 

18. Small rim fragment with overhanging brim (fig. 48, No. 18), 
1 inch wide, and wall inch thick. The brim bears oblique lines and 
the wall similar lines reversed, all incised. The ware is light yellow 
with a pinkish tinge. Mouth, 11 inches in diameter. 

19. Small rim fragment of a somewhat similar shape (fig. 48, No. 19), 
the wall ^ inch thick. Diameter of mouth about 7 inches. On the 
overhanging brim are horizontal and vertical incised lines made with 
a thick-pointed tool (fig. 53, No. 9). The ware is grey on the inside and 
glossy black on the exterior. 

20. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 48, No. 20), 2^^ inches high, 2fV inches 
long, with the rim thickened and projecting slightly, the wall being 

inch thick. The ware is yellowish. 

21. Rim fi’agment, the top of the rim being slightly rounded and 
very little everted (fig. 48, No. 21). The rim is inch thick and wall 
J inch. The pottery is yellowish. 

22. 23. Small rim fragments of two vessels with thin everted lips 
(fig. 48, Nos. 22 and 23), the walls being ^ inch thick. The top of the rim 
of the first bears radial lines and the wall of both oblique lines, all 
incised. 

24, 25. Rim fragments of two vessels with thin upright brims (fig. 48, 
Nos. 24 and 25) and walls measuring inch and jV inch in thickness 
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respectively. The wall of both shows four horizontal lines under the 
rim. and the second closely set vertical lines below, all incised (fig. 53, 
No. 14). The latter is light yellow in colour. 

26. Rim and wall fragment of what seems to have been a shallow 
flat-bottomed vessel (fig. 48, No. 26), with upright wall, 1 inch high and 
^ inch thick. Under the rim are two horizontal lines, and closely set 
vertical lines below, all incised (fig. 53, No. 13). 

27. Rim and wall fragment of a somewhat similar shape to the 
last (fig. 48, No. 27), only the wall slants inwards towards the base. 
The wall, ^ inch thick, bears four horizontal lines under the lip, and 
closely set vertical lines below, all incised. 

28-40. Thirteen ornamented wall fragments of different vessels. 
Each of Nos. 28 (fig. 53, No. 10), 30 (fig. .53, No. 5), and 36 to .38, shows a 
slight horizontal moulding, and 29 (fig. 53, No. 6) a prominent one. 
Nos. 28, 29, 36, and 37 (fig. 53, No. 4) are decorated with oblique incised 
lines set at varying angles, while, in addition. No. 29 shows a row of oval 
impressions on the outside of the moulding. No. 30 bears rows of 
markings of horseshoe shape, impressed obliquely above the moulding, 
and reversed oblique lines below. Nos. 31 and 32 are decorated with 
horizontal lines of stab-and-drag and stabbed formation (fig. 56, No. 1). 
Nos. ,33 to 35 bear curved incised lines (fig. 52, Nos. 8 and 9), while 
Nos. 38 and 39 (fig. 53, No. 11) have vertical incised lines, the former 
showing a circular punctulation at the upper end of some of the lines 
(fig. 53, No. 12). No. 40 is a very .small piece of hard, dark, glossy ware, 
and hears two oval impressions. 

In correlating and comparing our neolithic pottery we are greatly 
handicapped by the small number of complete vessels that have survived, 
or which we have been able to reconstruct, and also because most of the 
fragments are so very small that usually it is quite impossible to say 
what was the angle or curve of the wall, far less the form of the 
base. In a number an attempt has been made to ascertain the diameter 
of the mouth from the arc of the surviving rim fragments, but these 
are generally so short, and at times so abraded, that such measure- 
ments must be considered approximate only. 


Shapes of the Ye-ssees and Texture of Ware. 

Some of the forms of our neolithic pottery are clear and distinct and 
there is no difficulty in assigning them to a class, but with others it is not 
easy to draw the tine of demarcation between them, as one form gradu- 
ally merges into another. I have divided the ware into twelve categories 
that the distribution of types may be more easily grasped. 
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1. Vessels icith Vertical or almost Vertical Walls. 

This class includes the remains of three (perhaps four) vessels from 
Unstan, Orkney (tig. 14, Nos. 1 to 3), one fairly large wall piece 
and a small rim fragment from Kenny’s Cairn, Caithness (fig. 14, Nos. 
4 and 5), a considerable wall piece and two rim fragments from 
Old Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire (fig. 42, Nos. 2 and 3), and five small 
rim fragments from Hedderwick, East Lothian (fig. 47, Nos. 28 and 
31 to 34). The largest fragment from Unstan consists of nearly half 
of a vessel of cylindrical form and i-ounded base of brown ware, the 
diameter of the mouth being 6| inches, and the height 7 inches at 
least, the wall being inch thick at most; the other three pieces 
are of very similar vessels, only there has been a slight convexity 
in the wall of one, the diameter of the mouths varying from 6| inches 
to 7^ inches. One is flat on the top of the rim and two are rounded. 
All are unornamented. One of the pieces from Kenny’s Cairn is a 
wall fragment of thin black ware with lumpy irregular surface, and 
showing a sooty incrustation in places. It measures 3| inches in height 
and shows the vessel to have had a vertical wall rounded at the top of 
the rim, which is very slightly everted. The other small piece is rounded 
on the top of the rim, and, like the last, has traces of soot. The 
shards from the grave at Old Kilpatrick consist of a wall piece of hard, 
dark brown ware and a smaller piece of hard black ware, both being 
flat on the top of the lip (fig. 42, Nos. 2 and 3), while the five from 
Hedderwick are small rim fragments, the first four being of hard red 
ware and the last dirty brown. Four are rounded on the top, one 
being constricted on the inside, and the other is bevelled inwards. The 
pieces from Old Kilpatrick and from Hedderwick have a strong resem- 
blance to very hard beaker ware. The last two shards are ornamented 
on the exterior of the wall, as is one fragment (fig. 53, No. 7) from 
Hedderwick. Another shard from the last site bears ornamentation on 
the top of the rim. 


2. Vessels with Slightly Inverted Rims. 

This class, which consists of seven vessels, is widely distributed ; no 
two pieces were found in the same locality. One each has been found 
in Orkney, at Craig, at Ferniebrae, and at East Finnercy, in Aberdeen- 
shire, in East Lothian, in Bute, and in Wigtownshire. They vai’y 
considerably in size. The Unstan, Orkney, example (figs. 12 and 49, 
No. 3) has been restored ; it is of hard brown ware, and measures 8| 
inches across the mouth, 10| inches at the widest part, and 5 inches in 
height. The one from East Finnercy (fig. 42, No. 4) is of dark brown 
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ware, and has measured 8 inches across the mouth. That from Fernie- 
brae (figs. 43 and 49, No. 6) is of hard grey ware, red in parts in the interior ; 
it has measured 7 inches in diameter at the mouth. The Craig, Aber- 
deenshire, urn (figs. 40 and 49, No. 4) has been restored ; the ware is hard 
and dark, and it measures 4y% inches across the mouth, inches at 



J'ig. 49. Sections of Ve.ssels from Glenluce, No. 1 ; East Finnercy, No. 2 : L'nstan. No. 3 ; 
Craig. No. 4 ; Bicker's Hou.se.s. No. o : Ferniebrae, No. 6 ; and Hedderwick, No. 7. (}.) 


the widest part, and 3| inches in height. The Glenluce piece (figs. 49, 
No. 1, and .54, No. 1), of hard, dark brown ware, had a diameter at the mouth 
of about 7i inches. The example from Bicker's Houses, Bute (figs. 20 
and 49, No. 5), is nearly complete; it is of hard grey ware, and measures 
3i inches across the mouth, 3| inches at the widest part, and 2| inches 
high. The Hedderwick piece (fig. 49, No. 7) represents a wide-mouthed, 
very shallow vessel of bluff-coloured ware. The vessels from Craig, 
Ferniebrae, and Glenluce are ornamented, the others are plain. 
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3. Vessels tcith Small Horizontal Lugs or Ledge Handles. 

There are seven (perhaps eight) examples in this class from three 
localities in Arran, one in Kintyre, Argyll, one in Benderloch, Argyll, one in 
Aberdeenshire (perhaps two vessels), and one in Wigtownshire. The lugs, 
except in the vessel from Achnacree, Benderloch, which are low down at 
the junction of the vertical wall and round base, and in the two fragments 
from East Finnercy, Aberdeenshire, where their position is indetermin- 
able, are placed about one inch, or less, under the rim. The Achnacree 
vessel (figs. 3 and 50, No. 1), with its projecting rim, would have been 
placed in Class 11 but for the lugs. It is of fine, thin, dark ware. The 
two pieces from East Finnercy (fig. 50, Nos. 6 and 7), of thick and hard, 
dark brown paste, seem to have curved in slightly at the mouth, 
and certainly have had a round base. Two of the three from Arran 
(figs. 16 and 50, No. 2; 18 and 50, No. 3; and 15 and 50, No. 1) have also 
the same tendency to come in at the mouth. They are made of dark 
grey or brown ware. The remaining vessel, from Beacharra (fig. 28), has 
a rim which would bring it into Class 9, and, like that from Achnacree, is 
ornamented on the top of the lip, all the others being undecorated. 
The Arran and Achnacree examples are well proportioned, measuring 
from 5 inches to 51 inches across the mouth and from inches to 5J 
inches in height, but the Beacharra vessel, which is wide at the top and 
shows a pronounced taper towards the round base, is 10 inches across 
the mouth and inches in height. 

4. Vessels loith a Narroic Mouth Sicelling Out in a Concave or Convex 
Curve to the Shoulder, below tchich there is a Round Lower Part. 

Five complete vessels of this distinct type have been found, all in 
segmented chambered cairns in the Firth of Clyde area. . One from 
CTachaig, Arran (fig. 17), is a particularly beautiful little vessel of fine, 
thin, brown ware, the upper part, between the narrow mouth and the 
shoulder, being slightly convex. The vessel from Bicker’s Houses, Bute 
(fig. 19), and the three from the inner, middle, and outer compartments 
of the cairn at Beacharra, Kintyre (figs. 25, 27, and 30), are concave on 
the upper part, and are formed of rather coarser ware of dark colour. 
The whole of these urns are ornamented. In height they vary from 
31 inches to 42 inches, and in diameter at the shoulder from 5j inches 
to 6f inches. 

5. Vessels with a Holhnc Moulding under the Rim. 

This group consists of eight vessels, two from Eilean an Tighe, North 
Uist, one from Kenny’s Cairn, Caithness, one from Achnacree, Argyll. 
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black-coloured paste, coloured brown on the exterior. The fragments 
from Hedderwick (fig. 46, Nos. 2 to 5) and the smaller piece from Eilean 
an Tighe are ornamented, the others being plain. As for the size of 
the vessels, those from Achnacree and Kenny’s Cairn have been small, 
measuring 5f inches and of inches in breadth and 3J inches and 4 inches 
in height, while the others have been much larger, possibly as much as 
10 inches or 11 inches across the mouth. The Achnacree vessel has been 
restored, and enough of the Kenny’s Cairn example survives to indicate 
its form and size, hut the remaining pieces consist only of rim fragments 
too small to give any idea of the shape of the wall. 

6. Wide Shalloic Vessels icith Everted Rims, Rounded on the Edge, and 
Smaller and Relatively Deeper Vessels with Similar Rims} 

This is a numerous variety consisting of twenty-four examples, and 
it is widely distributed. It has been found in eight localities — one each 
in North Uist, Caithness, Morayshire, Aberdeenshire, Stirlingshire, East 
Lothian, Bute, and Wigtownshire. It is to be regretted that not even 
a single complete vessel has survived, and that of all the fragments it 
would be possible to reconstruct only two with any approximation to 
accuracy. These are the fine large bowl from Easterton of Roseisle 
(figs. 37 and 38, No. 1), which, when complete, would have been about 
14J inches in diameter across the mouth, and the small vessel from 
Glenluce (fig. 44, No. 16). The fragments of the other three vessels found 
at Roseisle (fig. 38, Nos. 2 to 4) indicate that they had also been wide- 
mouthed vessels with round bases. One of the vessels from Bantaskine, 
Falkirk (6g. 38, No. 8), has been about 11 inches in diameter at the mouth, 
and, judging from its quickly everted lip, seems to have also been a 
shallow vessel. The thick- walled shard from Glenluce (fig. 44, No. 10) 
may have been about 11 inches in diameter, but it has been deeper than 
the previous examples. The two pieces from Eilean an Tighe (fig. 48, 
Nos. 22 and 23) have come from smaller vessels, possibly with a diameter 
of about 5 or 6 inches. One of the pieces is ornamented on the rim 
and wall. The first-mentioned fragment from Glenluce has also come 
from a fairly small vessel, very deep in proportion to the diameter of the 
mouth. This vessel bears two narrow transverse bands of ornament. 

The quality of practically the whole of the ware of this group is 
very good, being hard and thin, and containing only small grit. The 
thick fragment from Glenluce is the only one which has an admixture 
of large crushed stone fragments. Three pieces from Kenny's Cairn 

' Perhaps it might have been better to have divided this class into two— the wide shallow 
vessels and the smaller and relatively deeper examples— but so many of the shards are so 
small that such a division is almost impossible. 
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(fig. 38, Nos. 5 to 7) are also coarse. In colour the pottery is most 
frequently brown, shading into black, but two pieces from Glenluce 
(fig. 44, Nos. 11 and 12) are light yellow, and the thick piece from the same 
locality, already referred to, is brown on the outside and red on the 
inside. Some of the pottery is quite glossy, as if it had been burnished ; 
the four pieces from Easterton of Roseisle, two of the I’alkirk shards, 
and the fine Glenluce piece are of this nature, while the three shards 
from Hedderwick are glossy in places. The Falkirk vessel (fig. 38, 
No. 8) and the one from Glenluce (fig. 44, No. 16) are notable for the 
thinness and fine quality of the ware. With the exception of the 
cases referred to this type is unornamented. 

It is to be noted that the large piece from Easterton of Roseisle 
(fig. 37) and one of the Unstan vessels (fig. 13, No. 10) show a pronounced 
ledge or keel in the wall. Possibly others may have had the same 
peculiarity, but this cai^not be ascertained, as the fiagments are u.sually 
too small to exhibit such a feature. It is to be noted, however, that 
vessels with a ledge on the wall are not confined to these two localities, 
as two were discovered on Glenluce Sands (fig. 45), but their brim and 
wall were not of the curved, everted tj-pe. It is clear, however, that 
some of the vessels with everted lips (fig. 44, Nos. 14 and 16) had no 
break in the regulariU" of curve of the wall. 

7. n'itli Ecertml Rims, having Angular Edges. 

This is a small group ; it consists of only four examples, three from 
Hedderwick (fig. 46, Nos. 6 to 8) and one from Eilean an Tighe (fig. 48, 
No. 3). The Hedderwick pieces are of coarse dark paste, reddened on the 
inside, containing fairly large pieces of crushed stone, but the Eilean an 
Tighe piece is of yellow colour, and contains only small grit. All are flat 
on the top of the rim and straight on the outer edge, both of which, as 
well as the wall, bear ornamentation. As in every case the wall extends 
downwards with a pronounced inward slope, it is probable that the 
base had been round. The mouths of the vessels had been wide, three 
vessels from Hedderwick having been probably more than 12 inches 
in diameter. 

8. H ide, Carinated, Shalloir Bonds xvith Everted or Vertical Rims. 

This very pronounced variety might be called the Unstan type, as 
so many pieces have been found there. So far it has been found only 
at Unstan in Orkney, Kenny’s Cairn, Caithness, and Eilean an Tighe in 
North Uist. Parts of fourteen such vessels were found at Unstan (figs. 4 
to 11), five being restored so as to show the greater part of the vessels ; a 
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small fragment of one vessel came from Eilean an Tighe, North Uist 
{fig. 48, No. 19), and one from Kenny's Cairn, Caithness. The Unstan 
vessels vary from 15| inches to inches in diameter at the mouth, the 
largest being 5| inches in height, while the North Uist and Caithness 
examples have been much smaller. All have a moulding or keel at the 
junction of the brim and the rapidly incurving base, the part above 
this moulding, with one exception, being ornamented. Many of the 
Orkney vessels are of hard ware — black, brown, and red in places, and 
often quite glossy in parts of the surface; but one piece, which is of 
softer ware, is buff-coloured. The North Uist piece is yellow with a 
pink tinge. 

9. Vessels ivith a Thickened Rim Sivelling Oiiticnrds and Slightly 
Convex or Flat 0 )i the Top. 

There are nine vessels in this group from four localities — North 
Uist, one piece ; Dumbartonshire, one piece ; East Lothian, four pieces 
(fig. 46, Nos. 11, and 14 to 16) ; and Wigtownshire, three pieces. The first- 
mentioned shard (fig. 48, No. 9) is of hard, dark ware containing small grit, 
and has been about 8 inches in diameter at mouth : the other pieces are 
all red or brown on the exterior, generally with a dark core, and are of 
coarse paste containing large pieces of crushed stone. The three Glenluce 
fragments (fig. 44, Nos. 1 to 3) and the one from old Kilpatrick (figs. 41 and 
42, No. 1) show that the wall has had a distinct inward slope towards 
the base. They seem to haA'e been from about 8i inches to 11 inches 
in diameter at the mouth. The top of the rims and the wall of all 
except the Eilean an Tighe specimen are ornamented. The Eilean an 
Tighe shard (fig. 48, No. 9) is plain. 

10. Vessels icith a Rim Thickened both Outicards and Imeards 
and Slightly Rounded on the Top. 

This is not a A-^ery homogeneous class, and only fiA'e examples appear 
in it — one from Unstan, Orkney (fig. 13, No. 12), one from Glenluce (fig. 
44, No. 5), and three from Hedderwick (fig. 46. Nos. 17 to 19). With 
the exception of the first the ware is coarse and gritty, and the tops 
of the rims are ornamented. The piece from Glenluce has been at least 
10 inches in diameter at the mouth ; that from Unstan 13 inches. 

11. Vessels icith Vertical or Incurved Wall and Thickened or Projecting 
Brim, Rounded and Inclined Doicmcards on the Top. 

EleA’en examples are grouped under this class from seA^en localities — 
North Uist, Argyll (2 places), Bute (2 places), East Lothian (fig. 46, No. 10), 
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and Wigtownshire. The last two of the four fragments from Eilean an 
Tighe, North Uist (fig. 48, Nos. 10, 11, 14, and 15), and one from Glenluce 
(fig. 44, No. 9) show a slight outer projection of the rim by thickening, but 
in the others this projection gradually increases, till in the Rothesay 
piece (fig. 39, No. 9) the rim projects | inch beyond the wall. The North 
Uist, Achnacree. and Largie pieces are of hard, dark coloured ware with 
small grit mixed with it, but the fragments from Glecknabae and 
Rothesay, both in Bute, are of buff-coloured paste, rather softer in 
texture. Only the Largie vessel (figs. 1 and 39, No. 1) is complete with 
its rounded base, but although the fragments from the other localities 
are generally small, the piece from Achnacree (fig. 39, No. 2) indicates 
that the wall had curved in towards the bottom. One of the Eilean an 
Tighe fragments is ornamented on the wall, and the Largie example, as 
well as one of the two Glenluce pieces (fig. 44, No. 9), on both the top of 
the rim and the wall. The shard from Glecknabae (figs. 3 and .39, No, 7} 
is decorated on the top of the rim only. 

12. Vessels leith Vertical or lacurved Walls with. Flat Projecting Rims. 

This class numbers nine specimens from five localities — five from 
Eilean an Tighe, North Uist, one from Glenluce, Wigtownshire, and 
one each from three localities in Bute. Like the other shards from Eilean 
an Tighe these five pieces are of hard paste containing small grit, and, 
like the majority of them, of black ware. One specimen (fig. 48, No. 5) 
is of an excellent quality of thin ware, and has measured 64 inches in 
diameter at the mouth ; the others (fig. 48, Nos. 4, and 6 to 8) are 6 inches, 
8 inches, 9 inches, and 10 inches across the mouth, respectively. Three 
of them show the wall curving distinctly iuAvards towards the base. 
The Glecknabae example (fig. 22), of dark brown glossy ware, is complete, 
and is 5 inches in diameter at the mouth and 3^ inches high, while the 
one from Bicker’s Houses (fig. 21), which shows more than a complete 
half-section, is 7\ inches across the mouth and 4^ inches high. The 
Rothesay shard (fig. 39, No. 8) is of soft ware. 

Ornamentation. 

Shalloic Grooves or Flutings . — This ripple-like style of ornamentation 
has been formed either by drawing the finger-tip or a rounded imple- 
ment, perhaps of wood or bone, along the surface of the clay. In some 
cases the implement may just have been impressed. When applied to 
the rim the flutes always cross it radially, and when seen on the wall 
they are always vertical, except on one vessel, where they are oblique. 
The distribution of these fluted designs extends from Morayshire and 
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Aberdeenshire to Wigtownshire, Argyll, and the Clyde area, though it 
has been found more frequently in the south-west. Elutings are seen 
on vessels from nine localities. The urn from Largie (fig. 1) and two 
from Achnacree, both in Argyll, have flutes on hoth brim and wall, 
but two from Glecknabae, Bute (figs. 22 and 23), one from Giant’s 
Grave, Arran, one from Knapperty Hillock, Aberdeenshire, and two 
of the three from Glenluce Sands, Wigtownshire, show them only on 
the top of the rim. All these have projecting lips. The third Glenluce 
example shows them on the overhanging rim. Two of the Beacharra, 
Kintyre, vessels are fluted — one, a bowl-shaped vessel with very slightly 
everted brim, showing a hand of oblique flutes below the lip, and the 
other, a narrow-mouthed vessel, bearing flutings on both the upper 
and lower parts ; it also hears curved designs. The piece from Kilchoan, 
Argyll, had large, deep, vertical flutings on the wall, two rows of rough 
impressions, and two mouldings. Of the four vessels from Easterton 
of Roseisle, Morayshire, three bore fluting on the outside of the everted 
rim, hut the fourth showed them on the inside as well (fig. 37). 

All these vessels, except the one from Kilchoan, are thin in the 
wall, and the ware in every case is of good quality. Frequently the 
surface is glossy. 

Finger-tip and Finger-nail Markings . — These marks are made some- 
times by the mere insertion of the finger-nail, at other times by 
dragging the clay slightly after the nail has been inserted, and, again, 
by pinching the clay between the forefinger and thumb. Of the vessels 
showing simple nail insertions, one from Ferniebrae, Aberdeenshire 
(fig. 43), bears three horizontal rows just below the rim, the nail having 
been inserted from above ; one from Kenny’s Cairn, Caithness, has 
rows of oblique marks under the brim (fig. 51, No. 3) ; one small 
piece from Hedderwick (fig. 51, No. 1) shows a few vertical and oblique 
nail marks round the widest part, and another rim fragment from the 
same locality (fig. 51, No. 2) bears them on the top and outer edge 
of the brim, and on the hollow moulding below. One of the vessels 
from Unstan, Orkney, has two rows of dragged nail marks on the 
concave upper part of the vessel, and one from Kenny’s Cairn has the 
whole of the lower part of the wall covered with such designs, the 
upper part being decorated with horizontal stab-and-drag lines. One 
of the vessels from Old Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire (fig. 41), shows the 
same combination of designs, the wall being covered with oblique 
dragged finger-nail marks and the top of the rim stab-and-drag lines. 
Two small wall pieces of vessels from Kenny’s Cairn (fig. 51, No. 5) 
and Glenluce Sands (fig. 51, No. 4) seem to indicate that the whole of 
the wall of the vessels had been covered with vertical pinched markings. 
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The remaining record of nail marks is on a vessel from Camster, 
Caithness, but their exact character is not stated. 

Tivisted Cord Impressions . — Ornamentation formed by the impressions 
of a simple tAvisted cord, which is so often seen on Bronze Age pottery, 





Fig. 51. Ornament on Pottery from Hedderwick. Xos. 1. 2, and 6 ; Kenny s Cairn, Xos. 3 and 5 ; 

and Glenluce, Xo. I. (|.) 

occurs only on shards from one site— Hedderwick, East Lothian. Here 
it is seen on fragments of five different vessels (fig. 52, Nos. 1 to 5). It 
occurs, as concentric lines, on the top of the lips of the whole five, on 
one of which the encircling lines are crossed radially by short impressions, 
also made by a cord. 

Whipped Cord Impressions and “Maggot” Patterns . — These designs 



Fig. 52. Ornament on Pottery from 


Nos. 8and*a’ Eilean an Tighe, 
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are made by impressing a cord tightly whipped round a core, which 
may consist of a piece of cord or of some harder material. When the 
impressions are short they are known as “maggot” patterns. 

Long whipped impres.sions appear twice — on the top of a thickened 
rim from Hedderwick (fig. 52, No. 6), where there are four concentric 
lines round the mouth of the vessel, and on the fine little vessel from 
Clachaig (fig. 17). In the latter case a very fine cord has been used. 
The other designs on this urn consist of small punctulations. 

Maggot patterns occur on the top of one rim fragment and on small 
wall fragments of other two vessels from Hedderwick (fig. 54, Nos. 2 
and 4). They are also seen on fragments of three vessels from Glenluce 
Sands (fig. 54, Nos. 1 and 3) — on the top of the two rim fragments and 
on the wall of one of them, as well as on the wall of the third. On 
four of these the impressions are more or less curved and not closely 
spaced, but on the fifth piece, from Glenluce (fig. 54, No. 1), the impres- 
sions are short and straight, and are arranged in regular lines so as 
to form a hanging triangular design that has extended at least 3J inches 
from the lip of the vessel, which has been round based. 

Incised Straight Lines . — As no form of ornamentation is more easily 
made than by drawing a straight line with a pointed instrument, we 
might expect combinations of these lines to appear more frequently 
than they do. If we leave out the group from Eilean an Tighe (fig. 53, 
Nos. 1 to 11, 13, and 14), where nineteen fragments show this style of 
decoration, they do not occur more frequently than fluted designs. The 
patterns on the Eilean an Tighe pottery take the form of reversed 
tilled triangles, chevrons, and horizontal, vertical, and oblique groups 
of lines. Frequently they have been formed by a broad-ijointed tool, 
which has made wide incisions with sharp edges. Similar broad lines 
are seen on some of the Unstan vessels, of which five show straight- 
line ornamentation in the form of reversed triangles or reversed 
oblique lines. 

Where incised patterns appear on pottery from other localities the 
engraving tool used to produce them has been thinner and has had a 
sharper point. Designs formed by such an implement appear on four 
pieces fi-om Rothesay, two from Hedderwick (fig. .53, No. 7) and Old 
Kilpatrick, and one from Beacharra and Cragabus. The lines on these 
vessels are of varying lengths, but short lines or dashes are seen set 
vertically on a vessel from Bicker’s Hou.ses (fig. 19), horizontally on one 
from Clachaig (fig. 17), crossed on one from Mye Plantation (fig. 34), and 
at various angles on one from Glenluce (fig. 53, No. 15), and on another 
from Hedderwick. 

Curved Designs . — Very seldom indeed do curved lines appear in 
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the decoration of Scottish Bronze Age pottery, but a few examples 
are to be seen on that under review. One of the Beacharra vessels 
(fig. 25) shows fluted arched designs associated with straight flutings, 
and another from the same cairn (fig. 31) incised arches. Similarly 
formed curves occur on three fragments from Eilean an Tighe (fig. 52, 
Nos. 8 and 9), and on two from Hedderwick (fig. 52, Nos. 7 and 10). On 
the last vessel, which has a thick everted brim, and which seems to have 
had a round base, the curves are small, closely set, and irregularly placed 
on the exterior of the wall, while on the inside are horizontal rows of 
very short oblique dashes (fig. 54, No. 8) suggestive of a cord pattern. 

Stamped Designs. — Ornamentation formed by the impression of 
various kinds of instruments, applied either perpendicularly or obliquely 
to the surface of the vessel, is not uncommon. 

Simple dots or small punctulations appear with whipped cord im- 
pressions on a vessel from Clachaig (fig. 17), with short dashes on one 
from Bicker’s Houses (fig. 19), and on two from Eilean an Tighe. On 
one of the latter the punctures are placed at the ends of straight 
incised lines (fig. 53, No. 12). 

In none of the pottery described has impressions of the toothed or 
comb-like stamp, so often seen on Bi'onze Age beakers, been met with, 
but the largest vessel from Beacharra bears impressions of two toothed 
stamps, one with four teeth and one with thirteen smaller teeth, on the 
top of the rim (fig. 29). These markings, however, are of quite a different 
character from those made by the familiar Bronze Age toothed stamp. 

Very striking patterns have been formed on a number of shards from 
Hedderwick and Glenluce by the perpendicular or oblique impression 
of a hollow tube, which leaves a small protuberance at the bottom of 
the cavity thus formed. It has generally been considered that the 
appliance used was a straw or reed. The tubular objects used vary 
from 7.'., inch to /o inch in diameter. Generally the instrument has been 
applied almost perpendicularly to the top of the rim of the vessel (fig. 
.54, No. 5), and obliquely to the wall (fig. .55, Nos. 3 to 8). At times only 
one tube is used, but more often two held closely together have been 
utilised. Designs formed in this fashion are found only on pottery 
from Glenluce and Hedderwick. From the former locality there are 
two pieces bearing double tube impressions and from the second locality 
five Avith double impressions. 

Another instrument, not tubular, has been used on one piece from 
Hedderwick (fig. 55, No. 2). 

Illustrations of four other kinds of impressions on fragments from 
Glenluce are seen in fig. 54, Nos. 6 and 9, and from Hedderwick in 
fig. 54, Nos. 7 and 11. 
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Sub-oval kidney-shaped imprints, as if formed by a reed with a wiry 
pith inserted at a slight angle, occur on one fragment from Glenluce 
(hg. 55, No. 1), and on another from Hedderwick. 

Stab-cuid-drag Designs or Stabbed Patterns. — Stab-and-drag designs 
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Fig. 56. Ornament on Pottery from EiJean an Tighe. No. 1 ; Unstan, Nos. 2 and 3 ; and 

Hedderwick, No. 4. (}.) 

consist of straight lines formed by pressing forward a sharp-pointed tool 
into the clay at a very acute angle and draw'ing it back so as to form a 
line about one-qvxarter inch in length, and repeating the process. In the 
stabbed patterns the tool is pressed in at an acute angle and then lifted 
out before inserting it again. 

Stab-and-drag ornament is characteristic of the Unstan pottery (figs. 
6, 11, and 56, No. 3), as it appears on seven vessels in the form of filled 
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reversed triangles and lozenges. It is also seen on the upper part of the 
wall of a vessel from Kenny’s Cairn, and on one piece from Old Kil- 
patrick on the toii of the rim ; in both there are also dragged nail marks 
on the wall. It seems to occur on two vessels from Taversoe Tuick, and it 
is seen on one of the shards from Hedderwick (fig. 51, No. 6), on one from 
Eilean an Tighe, and on the urn from Craig (fig. 40), which has panels of 
oblique, vertical, and horizontal parallel lines, some of them being curved. 
Stabbed designs occur on one of the Unstan vessels (fig. 56, No. 2), on one 
of the Hedderwick shards (fig. 56, No. 4), and on another from Eilean an 
Tighe (fig. 56, No. 1). In the last two the marks are placed obliquely. 

So great are the differences in the pottery we have been discussing, 
in the forms of the vessels, in the quality of the ware, and in the 



Fig-. .57. Beaker-like Vessel from Glecknabae. 


ornamentation it bears, that it would seem that its manufacture must 
have extended over a considerable period of time. If this is admitted, 
it follo5vs that certain forms must be much earlier than others. But, 
regarding the chronological sequence of the ware, practically no 
information has been forthcoming. Although many pieces were found 
in chambered cairns, the relative dates of these monuments and the 
pottery contained in them are yet to be discovered. As for the remain- 
ing fragments, most of them were only surface finds, none having been 
recorded from stratified deposits. 

In discussing the fragments of the small beaker-like vessel (fig. 57) 
from the cairn at Glecknabae, Bute, Professor Bryce came to the con- 
clusion that these pieces “ represented a terminal phase in the stone 
culture of Scotland,” and that they provided “ a link between the Stone 
Age and Bronze Age of Scotland, or, perhaps better, between the 
chamber culture and the short cist culture.” ' The Hedderwick and 
Old Kilpatrick discoveries seem to confirm this opinion. Both sites 

^ Proc. S,A. Scot., vol. xxxviii. p. 79. 
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yielded shards of vessels with thickened brims, convex on the top 
(Type 11, figs. 11 and 12, No. 1 ; fig. 11, Nos. 1 and 2 ; and fig. 16, Nos. 1.5 and 
16), and others which to a certain extent resembled Bronze Age beaker 
ware. At Hedderwick fragments of true beakers were also found, 
though not in direct association. The shard of beaker-like ware which 
was found in the same grave at Old Kilpatrick as the fragment illus- 
trated in figs. 11 and 12, No. 1, had a vertical wall, and seemed to have 
formed part of a cylindrical urn. A shard of a similar vessel was 
discovered in a kitchen-midden at 


Archerfield, East Lothian,' along 
with beaker ware. 

Another discovery which seems ^ — 

to link up our Scottish beakers with > " 

earlier types of vessels is one made t 

in a hut-circle (No. 2) at Muirkirk, 1 ^ 

Ayrshire.^ Fragments of beakers i- _ . 

were found with a vessel which is ^ 

of beaker form, though the ware is ‘ ' 

thicker and coarser and its orna- > 

ment different (fig. 58). There were 
also several wall fragments of what » 

seems to have been a cylindrical, 
straight-w'alled vessel, probably with 
a round base, with a thickish wall 

decorated with single-tube impres- ? 1 ? inches 

sions (fig. 59) like some of those noted 

on pottery from Glenluce and Hed- ,, rr . ■ , 

derwick. In an adjoining hut-circle Muirkirk. 

(No. 3) fragments of two pottery 

vessels were found; one seemed to have been a beaker, and it was 
decorated with impressions of a toothed stamp, but the other was 
ornamented with pinched finger-nail markings, suggestive of pottery 
of the Overlap Period.® 

Although future research may showr that I am wrong in assigning 
all the different types which I have been discussing to the Neolithic 
or Overlap Periods, I think there is a strong case for placing the rather 
coarse, thick-lipped w^are, decorated with stab-and-drag designs, dragged 
finger-nail markings, and tubular stamp impressions, in a time rather 
earlier than the time of the Scottish short cist beaker. 


Fig. oS. Beaker-like Vessel from Hut-cirele at 
Muirkirk. 


‘ Proc. Scot., vol. xlii. p. 312, fig. 4. 

* Ibid., vol. Ixi. p. 272, fig. 5. 

• Ibid., vol. Ixi. p. 274. 
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Two other discoveries of pottery in chambered cairns have to be 
noted. When excavating the floor of the chamber in Langass Barp, 
and the denuded cairn at Geirisclett, both in North Uist, Mr Erskine 
Beveridge found in the debris of the floor of the former, which had 
been thrown out some time previously, a barbed arrow-head of flint. 





9 
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2 


Fijr. 59. Pottery from Hut-circle at Muirkirk. 

a scraper, and five flakes of flint, wood ashes, burnt bones, a thin disc 
of mica, 1 \ inch in diameter, with two perforations near the edge, and 
three small shards of pottery decorated with incised chevrons. The 
pottery is grey in colour and resembles beaker ware.' In the latter 
cairn he found a flint scraper and several fragments of grey pottery. 
One of the pieces was a rim fragment of a fairly large plain vessel 
with a broad based moulding of triangular section just under the rim : 
the others were small fragments of one or more vessels showing incised 




‘ Bereridge, Xorfh Z"isf, p. 247. 
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chevrons, transverse cord impressions and punctulations, which also 
resembled beaker pottery.^ 

As it is quite likely that Bronze Age interments may have at times 



Fig. 00. Map of Scotland .showing di.strihution of Neolithic and Overlap Pottery. 


taken place in neolithic cairns --in fact we know that a short cist 
containing discoid jet beads, which we usually assign to the Bronze 
Age, was found in one of the horned chambered cairns at Yarhouse — 
we cannot dismiss these North Uist occurrences by treating them as 

* Beveridge, Norfh Cist, p. 255. 
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later deposits, especially as the ruined segmented chambered cairn at 
Whiting Bay, Arran, produced a fragment of beaker pottery, and the 
floor of a chambered cairn at Douni-eay, Caithness, excavated by Mr 
Edwards, and desci’ibed by him in this volume, yielded fragments of a 
beaker with two small pieces of neolithic pottery. 

In the map showing the distribution of our neolithic and other 
pottery (fig. 60), sites yielding neolithic and overlap ware are marked 
with a round dot, and those yielding beaker pottery with a cross. 


II. 

A UNIQUE RELIC OF RODNEY AND THE BATTLE OP THE SAINTS. 

By the Rev. LESLIE P. HOPE, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

At noon on the 25th July 1782 the batteries of Gibraltar, then in the 
final and most intense phase of the long siege, thundered out a grand 
salute in honour of the great news just brought in by the St Philips 
Castle merchantman and the Hector cutter. The information conveyed 
was none other than that, on 12th April Admiral Sir George Rodney, with 
thirty-six sail of the line, had, in twelve hours’ hard fighting, beaten 
the Comte de Grasse, with thirty-four sail, off the Isles of the Saints, 
near Dominica, in the West Indies, thereby saving Jamaica and restoring 
that British command of the sea, the loss of which in preceding years 
had brought upon us endless harm and disgrace. In a moment of pre- 
Nelsonian inspiration Rodney in the Formidable had broken the enemy’s 
line, and in that day of battle had also broken the spell of incompetence 
and ill-luck which had produced up to date a depressing string of disasters 
to the British arms. 

It was indeed a day of shatterings, and there drifted from it not 
only the wrecks of French ships and ambitions, but also the unlamented 
ruins of that hampering tradition of the “fighting instructions” which 
throughout the century had killed the initiative and hide-bound the 
actions of British seamen. No wonder, when the news at last arrived, 
the sorely-tried garrison of Gibraltar wreathed their battered defences 
in triumphant smoke. 

The chief naval prize of the action was the great French flagship, 
the Ville de Paris, a “very exquisite ship” of 106 guns, which had been 
presented to Louis XV. by the citizens of his capital. Across the 
surrendered deck of this and five other prizes the destiny of Britain 
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began once more its march to overseas dominion which had seemed 
to have been fatally interrupted by the recent loss of the American 
colonies. 

For his achievement Rodney was honoured as he deserved, and 
among other expressions of appreciation and gratitude some person or 
group of persons unknown caused the medallion to be made which 
forms the subject of this article (figs. 1 and 2). 

A mystery surrounds the origin of this relic, since it is entirely 
hand-made and not the stamped product of any cut die which would 
have involved the likely existence of replicas. Furthermore, the British 
Museum and the United Services Institute have entirely failed to trace 
any authority by whom it might have been ordered, or any reference 
to the design or presentation of anything of the kind. All the testimony 
I can furnish is to the effect that, as far as I know, it was in the 
possession of my gi'eat-grandfather, the late Robert Weir, Esq., Mer- 
chant at Gibraltar {b. 1785, d. 1841). As the firm of Weir had considerable 
colonial and foreign connections, particularly with Valparaiso, it may 
be that an association of merchants may have acclaimed the freeing 
of the seas by subscribing to this presentation ; but whether this was 
arranged for on the Rock or at home, or how it came back into the 
hands of the family, I do not know. 

They certainly had considerable reason to take a personal interest 
in the redoubtable Sir George. On the 16th January 1780 a brig came 
in laden with flour and informed the beleaguered fortress that, on the 
8th, Rodney had taken, off the Portugal coast, a Spanish 64-gun ship, 
five of 32 and 28 guns, and fifteen merchantmen of the Caracca convoy 
bound from Bilbao to Cadiz. On the 17th the Admiral, with twenty-one 
sail of the line, engaged a Spanish squadron off Cape Saint Mary, and 
arrived at the Rock in person from Tetuan on the 25th. Having refilled 
the magazines and stores of the defence he left on the 13th February. All 
this suggests that the merchant companies of Gibraltar may have felt 
it incumbent upon them to add their share to the congratulations ulti- 
mately earned by the victor of “The Saints,” but this theory is advanced as 
purely “circumstantial conjecture,” a poor substitute for direct evidence, 
but certainly better than the blank ignorance which would otherwise 
confront us. All the more because of its unknown origin, I think it 
reasonable to claim for this little “ancient monument” a singular and 
intriguing interest. Artistically as well as historically it is unique, and 
I publish the fact of its existence in the hope that a description of it 
may serve as a contribution to the study of eighteenth-century British 
history, customs, and art. 

The medallion consists of a thin oval perforated plate of pure gold. 
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3 inches high by about 2^ inches broad, set on a wooden base, and covered 
by a narrow glass dome. The obverse (fig. 1) bears a conventional 
representation of a square-sterned three-decker of the period, under 
which, on a wavy band, appears the name La Ville cle Pai’is. From a 
large jack-staff at the stern fly two flags in token of surrender, the 
eighteenth-century two-cross Jack being above the French Fleurs-de-Lys. 
Projecting from the main-mast and filling in the remaining space in 
the oval we see an enlarged edition of the Jack and the Royal Standard 



of George III. exhibiting, by means of tiny scratches, the three Lions 
Passant Gardant of England, the Scottish Lion Rampant, the Irish 
Harp, the Fleurs-de-Lys of the old claim to the French CroAvn, and 
the arms of Hanover. 

Above the bowsprit is a small flag marked with minute horizontal 
lines, though on the reverse it appears as a Union Jack. This latter 
difference is the sole variation in detail between the front and back 
representations of the ship, and is so small that one is at a loss to 
know if the engraver really intended to present us with portraits of 
both ships, as might at first be surmised from the appearance of the 
word Formidable at the back of the title-band. 
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On the border we read: Rodney For Ever. 12 April 82. A Proud 
Day for Old England. 

Turning to the reverse (fig. 2), we are confronted by what I personally 
take to be the same vessel, surmounted and underlined by the words. 
Struck To The Formidable, thus completing a sentence which begins with 
La Yille de Paria on the other side. The legend finishes with a hearty 
piece of eighteenth-century flamboyance: To The Man Who Has Humbled 
Spain, Holland and France. 

Here, then, is published for the first time in one hundred and forty- 
six years a little metal fragment of a dead century, fashioned in a 
beautiful and forgotten style by hands unknown. Whether the gidni Sir 
George Brydges Rodtiey ever beheld its dainty glitter we cannot tell, 
but the likelihood that he did is considerable, since hand-carved gold- 
work is not ordered singly without some direct and personal purpose 
in view. 

The “Silent Navy ’ might not speak, but some of the citizens of 
Britain were not ashamed to speak for it: and in these days when we 
are so afraid of being “vainglorious" that we hesitate to glory at all, 
it is refreshing to come across a genuine and downright piece of simple- 
hearted joy in victory, reminding us directly of the liigh h.ard times 
and high hard men whose “far-off storm-beaten ships’’ once wove, 
like veritable shuttles of destiny, the pattern of the future upon the 
trackless seas. 
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III. 

THE EARLY CASTLES OF MAR. (Fir.st Paper.) 
By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, M.A.. D.Litt.. F.S.A.Scot. 


1. IXTRODIXTORY. 

The ancient Province of Mar comprised the district between the 
rivers Dee and Don, with the upper and middle basins of both these 
streams,^ including the north bank of the Don as far eastward as the 
western boundary of the parish of Inverurie, and the south bank of 
the Dee down to the Water of Feugh.- In upper Deeside the water- 
shed of the Tanner and the Esk divided Mar from Angus:® in middle 
Deeside, from very early times the parish of Banchory -Ternan, bounded 
westward by the M^ater of Canny and to the east by the parish of 
Drumoak, formed a broad salient of Mearns on the north bank of the 
river. In upper Donside. where a sweep of open country extends 
northward from Kildrummy into “fair Strathbogie land,’’ the march 
separating Mar from Strathbogie appears to have been usually, and 
finally, drawn on the parochial boundary between Clova and Auchin- 
doir, but in certain early writs Auchindoir is included in the parish of 
Kildrummy. Further east, the parishes of Kearn and Clatt, with the 
strong castle of Drumminor, are variously described as belonging to 
Mar and to the Garioch, but seem more frequently to have been 
counted in the latter.^ In this connection the name Marchmar, borne 
by a farm on the western underslope of Badlngair Hill, in the now 
combined pai-ish of Auchindoir and Kearn, appears to be suggestive.’ 
One old authority, however, tells us specifically how it was considered 
by some that the Garioch “was bounded to the west by the small 
burn that runs hard by Castle Forbes [Drumminor], making Castle 

' “Man-ice pa?-s inferior, qnce oveuno propimjuior. Dona et Dea fluminibus coercefiir; in 
snperioribns, extra ilia exspatiatur, longifialine insignis, latifiati ne iaipar" — Robert Gordon 
of Straloch, Priefectarannn Aberrlonensin el Banjiennis Xova Deseri ptio (a.d. It&l), in Caller- 
lions on the ^-ihires of Aberdeen and Banff, p. :J4. ■' Tis tioundert at first with rivers (Dee and 
Don) for about fifteen miles upward, and after that with mountains " — ■' View of the Diocese of 
Aberdeen, ’ by A. Keith (17d:h. ibid., p. 8.3. 

* “Hie priinuin Man ia Beam limitrm trahet" Gordon, op. cit., p. i-i. 

’’ “Post hanc, Tanerns amnis Deain snbit, ortns e iugis niontinm qui Angasice et Marrice 
liniites faciunt" — ibid., p. 2.i. 

‘ Hie loci Marria, catenani niontinm snpergres.sa, parochiam Clet, urcetnque JJrimminnor, 
cum Intifundiis Baronis Parliamenfarii de Forbes, snbtrahere ridetur Gariochice et Strath- 
Bogice — ibid., p. 27. 

‘ See A. Jervise, Epitaphs and Inscriptions from Old Burial Grounds and Old Buildings 
in the North-East of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 211. 
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Forbes and all above it a part of Marr, and not of the Garioch.’’^ 
The sea-coast of Mar was limited to the two miles of sandy beach 
between the mouths of the Dee and the Don,’ containing the royal 
burgh of Aberdeen, with its castle and harbour — “ hone chastelle et hone 
ville sur la rneer,"^ as it is described in Edward Ist's itinerary of 1296. 
Mar, says one old writer, “is reckoned the chief district in all Aberdeen- 
shire, both as it is the largest, as it contains the seat both of the 
ecclesiastic and civil judge, and as the people in it are reckoned the 
most ingenious, excelling both in arts and arms. Hence it is said by 
one of our poets (John Barclay) : 

' Mavria nic aniata Miisiti' 

■ !Mar by all the Muses loved ‘ ; 

and again in a common rhyme : 

•The brave bowmen of Mar.' 

And on these accounts it is that even the whole shire is sometimes 
called the shire of Mar.”* 

The dimensions of the Province are thus given : “ It is reckoned 
sixty miles long, though inhabited but about forty miles upwards ; and 
in the lower parts, while it is bounded with the two rivers, eight, in 
the upper parts almost sixteen broad.” " This enormous area of country 
was administratively divided in medieval times into five great lord- 
ships, each with its capital messuage. The Lordship of Braemar included 
the Dee vmlley west of the Gairn, and its capital messuage was the 
important castle of Kindrochit. The Lordship of Cromar*^ comprised 
the remarkable basin of flat country, known as the Howe of Cromar, 

1 "Description of the Garioch,” by Mr Gordon, Minister at Alford, 1724, and Mr William 
Robertson, in Maifarlane's Geographical Collections, ed. Sir A. Mitchell, vol. i. p. 12. 

^ “ Marr, lying between the rivers Dee and Don, hath about two miles of sea-coast " — "Descrip- 
tion of Aberdeenshire,” by Sir Samuel Forbes of Foreran, Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen 
and Banff, p. 34. 

^ Historical Documents Relating to Scotland, ed. J. Stevenson, vol. ii. p. 29. 

* “View of the Diocese of Aberdeen” in Collections, ut supra, pp. 81-2. The poem quoted is 
by William Barclay, M.D. {circa 1.570-Circa ItSW), not by .John Barclay. 

" Ibid., pp. 83-4. 

® Mr F. C. Diack, M.A.', Aberdeen, has kindly supplied the following note on the name Cromar. 
"The Gaelic original of English ‘Cromar’ is still available in living speech in Braemar and 
Strathspey, the form 1 heard being Crb-ilharr, literally '(sheep) fold of Mar.' The point of 
applying ‘ sheepfold ' in a metaphorical way to the district is readily apparent ; the reference is to 
the resemblance which the area, a more or less level plain almost entirely surrounded by hills, 
bears to the object. A similar case is the Cro of Kintail in West Ross. Mar itself is in Gaelic 
Marr, often written and pronounced Marr - the long vowel however is not original, but is due to 
the long liquid. In Braemar and Strathspey the pronunciation with short vowel and long liquid 
is heard. The origin of the word is obscure ; presumably it is a tribal name, and, in view of the 
genitive Mair in the Annals of Ulster, 1014, originally a divinity name. The stem mar — , ‘last, 
endure,’ is to be thought of.’’ 
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centering on Tarland and Migvie; it also extended across the Morven- 
Culblean ridge as far as Glengairn.' Its capital messuage was Migvie 
Castle. The Lordship of Midmar was rather more vaguely defined, but 
included the district between the Don and the Dee in their middle 
courses, around Skene and Echt and behind the Hill of Fare, with its 
capital messuage at Midmar Castle. In the Lordship of Strathdon was 
inckided upper Donside w'est of the Den of Kildrummy : its capital 
messuage was the Doune of Invernochty. The Lordship of Strathdee, 
based on Aboyne Castle, was formed by the upper middle reach of the 
Dee, east of Braemar and south of Cromar. All these five pivotal 
castles, together with the main castle of the Earldom at Kildrummj'. 
are known to have been in existence in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

In early Celtic times Mar formed one of the Seven Provinces of 
Alba;^ and its Mormaeors are on record from 1011, in which year 
Domnall, son of Emhin, son of Cainnech, Mormaeor of Mar, fell at the 
battle of Clontarf.® In the tw'elfth and thirteenth centuries these 
Mormaeors appear to have cordially espoused the Normanising policy 
carried out in Church and State with such prevision, vigour, tenacity, 
and fruitful success by the pow'erful and large-minded kings of the 
House of Canmore : and, in so far as we can judge, the process of 
converting the ancient Province of Mar into a feudal earldom, with all 
that this involved in local administrative and ecclesiastical readjust- 
ments, was accomplished, if not altogether smoothly, yet w ithout any 
fierce or sustained resistance on the part of the Celtic inhabitants. 
The sole documentary hint of trouble which has reached us appears to 
be a note by Hector Boece to the effect that Gilbert de Sterling, Bishop 
of Aberdeen from 1228 to 1239, had to recover Birse and Clova from 
“ wicked Highlanders ’ ; and that a later bishop, Richard Poiton or de 
Pottocht (1256-70), had similar trouble w ith the “ Highlanders of Cloueth 
and Murthlac. " ‘ Here we may guess that the special cause of irritation 
lay in the status of the ancient Celtic monasteries of Mortlach and 
Clova, founded in the sixth century by St Moluag from Lismore. By 
the year 1150 the monastery of Mortlach had been suppressed, and its 
property applied for the use of the new'ly established see of Aberdeen.^ 
Early in the next century the subordinate monastery of Clova also 

^ ''Post Gardiai uniniM o.ffia tractus est Cromnrr (Uctn-i" — Gordon, uf supra, p. 2.5. Cf. Sir 
Robert Dougla.s. Barunnge of Scotland. 171)8, p. mu: "Culblein, which hill is the boundary, and 
ilivide.s Cromar from Braemaii'." 

“ See tv. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, hk. iii. chap. 2. 

^ Annals of Ulster, ed. W. JI. Hene.ssy, vol. i. pp. o34-.5. 

* Heeforis Bodii Murthilacensium et Abenloncnsiuni Episcoporum Vitce, ed. J. VIoir, 
pp. 11, 14. 

‘ Begistrum Episcopatus Aherdonensls, vol. i. p. six. 
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appears to have been suppressed, and its revenues doubtless were made 
available to organise a parish of Clova, the church of which was dedi- 
cated to St Luke, probably chosen deliberately because of the resemblance 
of his name to that of Mo-luag, particularly when the honorific prefix is 
omitted — the form which is Latinised as Luanus or Lugadius. It would 
seem that the inhabitants of Mortlach and Clova resented these changes : 
certain it is that at the latter place they resisted all efforts to obliterate 
the memory of their ancient patron, and right down into the eighteenth 
century they and “ all the northern Parishes “ f reqviented “ Sommiluaks 
Chappel," and drew near with veneration to ’‘Simmerluaks Well.'’^ 

At Kildrummy Castle itself there is. as I pointed out last year,^ 
some evidence that the ditch outside was dug before the stone curtain 
walls and towers were begun. Such a procedure may well have been 
due, as I suggested then, to the immediate need of securing a defensive 
enclosure for the workmen and materials : and this may perhaps he 
taken as another hint of local opposition. But on a broad view it 
seems clear that Mar under its Mormaeors. henceforward to be styled 
Earls, aligned itself, quickly and easily enough, with the new regime ; 
and took its position as the northern bastion of royal powei’ against 
the implacably hostile Pictish Province of Moravia — the district beyond 
the Spey whose strident discord was to form a main preoccupation of 
Scottish nionarchs, from the reign of Malcolm I. onwards,® until decisive 
measures for its reduction (leading incidentally to the building of the 
present castle of Kildrummy) were taken by Bishop Gilbert de Moravia 
on behalf of King Alexander II. The building of Kildrummy Castle, 
in my opinion, is not so much the opening of a cha]>ter of history as 
the culminating point in a long period of previous historical develop- 
ment, of which the great fortress itself is at once the outcome and 
the climax.^ And what is true of the capital messuage is true also of 
the lesser strongholds in the Earldom : for it is in the peculiar stra- 
tegic position of Mar, straddling the approaches from Strathmore into 
the hostile district of Moravia, that I believe we must seek the key to 
the distribution of its early castles which foi-m the subject of this paper. 

Topographically considered, the infeudation of Mar wears a three- 
fold aspect. First of all there was the subdivision of the Province 
into parishes, each served by a parochial church sustained by tithes. 

‘ .See my papei' on "A Foryotteii Alienieeii'-liire ilonastery " \i\ Ahertlei h 1' nin rsit ij Review, 
.Marcli 1922. 

= Pfoceetli iiffs, vol. Ixii. pp. 4.5-6. 

* It is reeor<le<l of this kin" t94.S-.5n that he “invaded Moravia and slew Cellach " — Ch ronicles 
(it the Piets (Old Scots, ed. W. F. Skene, p. 10. This would appear to be the tirst recorded 
instance of the Hijth Kin" interfering with deei.sion in Moravia. Eventually the "Men of 
Moray " killed him by treachery at Blervie--/6(d., p. 1.51. 

^ See a discussion of this whole question in Proceedings, vol. l.xii. pp. :4t>-42. 
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Secondly, there was the foundation of monastic houses, of which one 
only (Monymusk) was ever established in the Province. Thirdly, there 
was the planting of feudal castles, each the caput of its fief; and in 
some cases — as at Migvie, Lumphanan, the earlier site at Kildrummy, 
and Midmar — closely associated with the parish church. All these 
processes were fully operative during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and their interactions can be studied in the charters. Thus 
the Augustinian Priory of Monymusk was founded by Gilchrist, Earl of 
Mar, about 1200, and was endowed with the revenues of five impropriated 
parish churches.^ Others of the newly formed jiarishes were impropriated 
to monastic foundations outwith the boundaries of Mar. Tarland, for 
exam23le, was thus made over by Earl Morgimd to the canons of 
St Andrews.- In one case a parish— Logie — originally gifted to Mony- 
musk Priory, was subsequently bestowed uj^on the Cathedral Church 
of Aberdeen, the priory being compensated by the revenues of the 
parish of Kindrochit in Braemar.^ Of ecclesiastical remains belonging 
to this period — apart from the chapel at Kildrummy Castle — there still 
exists the ancient and much hashed-about parish church of Monymusk. 
in a good late Norman style; and one or two possibly First Pointed 
details in the parish church of Dyce. Fragments of the same period 
have been recovered from the site of the ancient church at Clova ; and. 
just beyond the usual boundary of Mar, a Transitional doorway of 
exceeding richness, and other First Pointed details, have survived in 
the old church of Auchindoir (fig. 1). The detail in the churches of 
Tullich^ and Kincardine O’Neil does not appear to me to be older than 
the fourteenth century : the former seems late in the century, the latter 
near its beginning. 

A feature in the process of Normanisation, considered on its ecclesi- 
astical side, is its continuity. It is clear that no violent and irritating 
break with in-evious arrangements was contemplated by the guiding 
brains in Church and State. Thus at first the episcopal seat of the 
diocese was fixed at Mortlach, the most important old Celtic monastic 
centre between the Dee and the Spey, a foundation of St Moluag. So 
also the new parish of Clova was formed out of the patrimony of 
St Moluag’s monastery there. Again, the Priory of Monymusk represented 
not a new establishment, but merely the transformation, more or less 
brusque, of an ancient College of Keledei. To this day in the Province 

‘ See my paper in Froceeding.-i, vol. li.\. pp. iU-Tl. 

* Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. ii. pp. 14-18. 

“ Eegistrum Prioratus Sancti Andreae, p. :567 ; Regisfrum Episcopatus Aherdonensis, vol. i. 

p. 16. 

* See my paper on this church in The Deeside Field, 1922, pp. 16-18. The door, with the early 
symbol stones now assembled around it, is shown in Proceedings, vol. xlv. p. 3.51. 
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the face of the country yields abundant proof that the parochial places 
of worship were again and again planted on spots sacred to the old 
Celtic Church. Very often, as at Dalmaik (Drumoak). Dyce, Midmar 
Tarland, and Tullich, the name of the Celtic founder was preserveil in 
the medieval dedication ; or, as at Clova, and at Lumphanan — where 



[Flutfo ir. Xitrrie. 

Fi}^. 1. Transitional Doorway, Auchiuiloir Church. 


an effort was made to transform 8t Finan into St Vincent~it resisted 
every .scheme to supplant it. Very often, too, as at Dyce, Tullich, and 
many other places, visible monuments of the primitive Church survive 
in the early Christian Pictish sculptured stones still to be found in the 
medieval graveyards. There is a good deal of evidence that a similar 
continuity was preserved in the case of the castle.s. Ivindiochit Castle, 
for example, the headquarters of the Lordship of Braemar, occupies a 
site of great strategical and tactical importance, which is noticed as 
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such so far back as the reign of Angus I. Macfergus (729-62).' At 
Kildrummy itself the early rnotte castle, with the parish church closely 



adioining. stands in the midst of a very ancient centre of population:” 
and the church still bears its Celtic invocation of St Bride. At Kintore. 


‘ I'roceirliiujs. vol. Ivii. pp. SO T. 

2 lain Kill*' to olitain .so c.irly an opiiortniiity of coircctint; an error in iny account and map 
(publishedln last year's Frurt’fdhigs. jjp. 4irU of the /noffc-eastle site near Kildrummy Church. 
I then described, iii quite correct terms, the po.sition. about lialf a mile soutli of tlie church, which 
is known a.s Castlehillock ainoiitr older residents in Fvildi uminy- a n ell-marked mound whose 
profile, despite louK continued plouohinj;. still retains so distinctly amffc-hke an outline as seen 
from across the Don at Westside. But both in last year's paper, and in my book on Kildrummy 
Castle, pulilished in ll)i3. I have unaccountably confused this Castlehillock. which is on Nether 
Kildriinunv with the site marked (lallowshillock in the (i-inch O.S. Map, ed. IsTO (Aberdeenshire, 
■Sheet 61), which is about 300 yards further south, and on Milltown of Kildrummy. The revised 
sketch-map submitted herewith (lift, will make the whole position clear : and I now also add a 
drawing (tig. 31 taken from near Westside, which shows the ancient church on its mound to the 
rioht. and the well-defined Castlehillock in the centre; while to the left i.s seen Gallowshillock at 
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church and castle stood side by side, the castle motte having been piled 
on top of a prehistoric stone circle, while in the churchyard some 
early sculptured symbol-stones still remain.* Just beyond the limit of 
Mar an even more striking example of this continuity, extending from 
remote prehistoric times, exists at the Bass of Inverurie, the headquarters 
of the adjoining and associated Earldom of the Garioch. I have elsewhere 
discussed this important example.’^ 

Milltown. It lies immediately south of Milltown steading, and overhangs on the right side of the 
road to Knowehead, which here closely hugs the left bank of the Don. The Milltown Gallows 
hillock is a morainic mass, densely covered with broom and .shrubbery : it has never been cultivated, 
and bears no hint of artificiality in outline, or anything in any way distinctive about its appearance. 
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Fig. li. View of the Kildruminy B.isin. looking west. 


The name applied to it on the earlier addition of the O.S. Map has been changed to Bogueish- 
hillock in the revised i.ssue ( 1902) : but it is amply warranted, as I liave ascertained by inquiry locally. 
Mr John Robertson in Malt Croft, who is perfectly familiar with the name Castlehillock as applied 
to the site at Nether Kildruminy. also knon.s the Milltown site under the name of Gallon shillock. 
Mr William Watt in Drumnahive isfamiliar with Castlehillock and also with both Gallowshillocks, 
that at Milltown and that at Templeton (the position of the latter i.s .seen to the right in tig. 3). 
Botli these informants have a long life time’s residence in Kildruminy beliind their authority. The 
O.S. terminology in the earlier edition must therefore he regarded as vindicated, and we have the 
suggestive fact that there are two Gallowshillocks in Kildrummy. Even for Michael Dunbar's 
parish the allowance seeui.s liberal 1 Probably tlie Milltown site, in close pro.viinity to tlie early 
ttiofte castle, was tlie original one : and after the abandonment of the mottf tlie gibbet was trails- 
ferred to the more central site at Templeton. 

1 The Castle hill of Kintore appears to have been in substance a natural mound upon wliicli had 
been erected a stone circle, and in wliich were numerous prehistoric intennents. The stone circle 
was overthrown and the hill heightened about 10 feet to make a mofte. The entire hill was 
removed when the railway line was built in 18.51. See A. Watt, The Early History of Kintore. 
pp. 140-3. 

= '• The Bass of Inverurie and its Embedded History,” .'irottish Notes and Queries, March 1924. 
In addition to the relics of prehistoric ages therein de.scribed, there has recently been dug up, in 
the churchyard which encloses the Bass, a very fine perforated adze-hammer of a Bronze-Age 
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1. THE medieval TOPOQEAPHY OF AUCHINDOIK. 
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2.. THE AMCIENT "TOPOGCAPHy OF MID^^AR.. 


Fig. 4. Maps illustrating the early Topography of Auchindoir and Midmar. 

type. It is in greenish-grey clay-slate, and is oval in shape, with somewhat squared ends, 
both of which have been damaged. The length is 5? inches ; greatest breadth, inch ; greatest 
thickness, 1 ^% inch. The hole, set transversely to the cutting edge, is I'c inch in diameter. The 
implement is now preserved in the Inverurie Museum. 
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Specially interesting and symptomatic in this respect is the topo- 
graphy of the parish of Midmar (fig. 4). The early religious centre here 
was a stone circle, in the position now occupied by the present parish 
church, on the north side of the picturesque hollow through which the 
turnpike road now winds. During the Norman penetration in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century Midmar was organised as a parish, and 
its church was built in the hollow, half a mile south of the old stone 
circle, and immediately to the eastward of the motte thrown up by the 
new Norman or Normanised lord of the manor. Amid these changes the 
underlying continuity with past ages is shown by the fact that the 
medieval church still bore the name of the early Britonic saint who first 
preached the Gospel in these parts : St Nidan, a member — it w'ould seem 
— of St Kentigern’s mission from Glasgow to the Piets beyond the 
Mounth in the latter half of the sixth century.^ Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century the association of church and castle was 
severed from the lay side. The old timbered motte was now abandoned 
— if, indeed, it had not previously fallen into disuse ; and a new stone 
castle was erected, within a mile to the south, on the under-slopes of 
the Hill of Fare. Lastly, in 1787, the old church also was given up and 
a new one built — returning, by a curious chance, to the earliest religious 
centre in the parish, for the present church stands on the very site of the 
ancient stone circle, which apparently was plundered to afi:ord material 
for its building.^ Thus the medieval church and castle, both deserted, 
stand side by side in the hollow, while the later castellated mansion and 
the modern church have sought the higher slopes on either hand. 

Exactly similar phenomena, in an even more complete fashion, are 
displayed on the northern border of Mar, in the parish of Auchindoir 
(fig. 4). Here we have the motte of the early Norman castle— the castrum 
Auchindorice of Hector Boece— standing close beside the ruined Transi- 
tional parish church, on a commanding position overlooking the Burn 
of Craig, in the Den of which, beneath the motte, the old rectangular 
baronial doocat still remains, now in a sadly decayed condition. As at 
Midmar, the early association of church and castle here has been 
severed on both sides. The later and still inhabited castle of Craig, 
which dates from 1548, occupies a site about a mile farther up the Den ; 
while the old church was abandoned and the present building erected 
to the north of it in the year 1811.^ 

' See my Origins of Christianity in Aberdeenshire, pp. 23-4. 

* F. R. Coles in Proceedings, vol. .\xxiv. pp. 179-80; Bishop G. F. Browne. Antiquities in the 
Neighbourhood of Dunecht, pp. 60-3. 

^ I hope on a future occasion to deal more fully with the medieval archaeology of Craig— a most 
interesting area, which has the further distinction of having yielded the only restorable Neolithic 
urn so far recorded from Aberdeenshire. See Hr Callander’s paper in this volume, p. 59. 
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In the realm of administration similar evidence of continuity can be 
traced. Here institutional survivals from pre-Norman times are met 
with until late into the Middle Ages. For example, we have the three 
Thanages of Aberdeen, Kintore, and Aboyne, together with a fourth, 
Onele, of which more hereafter. The most recent view is that such 
thanages — which were akin to the later baronies, are always associated 
with a place, not a district, and seem in all cases to depend administra- 
tively upon a fortified centre — are relics of an English or pre-Norman 
stage of incipient feudalisation. Such a theory, however, would seem a 
trifle hard of acceptance in regard to places so remote, and so thoroughly 
within the Celtic area, as are Aboyne and Kincardine O’Neil. But it 
seems on the whole fairly clear that the old view, equating the thane 
Avith the Celtic toshach, can scarcely be sustained : in spite of the fact 
that in one or two early documents such an identification is actually 
made.^ The toshach or toshachdera is definitely a Celtic surAUA'a! : he is 
usiAally expressed as "coroner,” and occasionally translated sergeant in 
early Avrits. So in 1410 Ave have the smith and sergeant, fahrisdera and 
tosachdera, of the demesne lands of DaA'achindore ( Auchindoir).^ The 
tnschederach or toyseachderach of Mar is on record as late as 1453-4.® 
Another Celtic officer Avho surviA'ed until this late period Avas the Maeov 
or Mair.^ He appears to haA'e been the early royal representative 
within the Province, a kind of pre-feudal .sheriff in fact : after the 
establishment of sheriffdoms he degenerated into a subordinate execu- 
tiA'e officer of the sheriff, and finally sank to become merely a suitor 
of court." 

While these various processes of feudalism Avithin the Earldom of 
Mar AA'ere in full swing, the unity of the Earldom Avas successfully 
challenged from Avithout. Shortly before 1228, the position of Duncan, 
Earl of iMar, Avas contested by Thomas de Lundin, the DuiAvard of 
Scotland, in right of his mother, a daughter of Orabila, Countess of 
Mar. and her first husband, Earl Gilchrist. At or before this time the 
succession in the Earkh^m is very obscure, and tAVO riA al sets of Earls may 
be traced in the records, sometimes simultaneously. This Avould appear 
to be an instance of the phenomenon, familiar otheiAvise in Pictland, of 
the heads of tAvo houses or families supplying alternatively a ruling 
chief to the Province; and of each hou.se endeavouring, as occasion 


' See oil tlie h liole sulijeut Dr A\'. L. Dickiu.soii, The Sheriff Court Book of Fife, pp. :i75-S. 

= Ant. Aberdeen and Bunff', vol. iv. p. 4-53. 

’ Exciiequer Bolls of Scotland, vol. v. pp. 601, 6.5.S. 

* Ibid., pp. .79, •■)!«, eijO, (w7. 

“ Dickiirson, op. cit., Introduction, pp. Ixii-lxvi. In the records of the Kincardineshire 
Sheriff Courts the niair appears as lute a.s 1691: see J. B. Burnett, The Kirks of f’oirie and 
Fetteresso, pp. 31. 37. 
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olfered, to make good an exclusive right. Apparently out of such 
troublous conditions arose the Durward claim ; * it was settled, in or 
about 1228, by a compromise, as a result of which Thomas the Durward 
obtained a generous slice of the Earldom of Mar, including the southern 
half of Cromar, and stretching down the Dee valley as far as Invercanny,^ 
and northward into Donside at Alford.® To secure their grip on these 
extensive territories the Durwards appear to have constructed two 
strong castles : a great central stone fortress at Coull, and a viotte on 
a large scale to guard their eastern flank at Lumphanan. The ancient 
Thanage of Onele was absorbed in this new lordship of the Durwards, 
which thereafter is spoken of as the Barony of Onele. After the 
extinction of the Durwards, about the year 1275, the barony reverted to 
the Crown, and throughout its subsequent history it seems to have 
been kept distinct from the Earldom of Mar. 

By the early castles of Mar. for the purposes of this paper, are 
understood those castles which were already in existence at the open- 
ing of the flfteenth century. This dividing line has been chosen for 
sufficient reasons. In the first place, in 1374 the male line of the old 
Celtic Mormaeors failed ; and after the death (about 1407) of Isabella, 
Countess of Mar in her own right, certain questionable transactions 
were set afoot by her husband. Sir Alexander Stewart, with a view to 
the perpetuation of the Earldom in favour of a natural son of his own, 
but having the unexpected result, on Sir Alexander’s death (1435), that 
the Earldom was annexed by the Crown.^ Thereafter to a very con- 
siderable extent it was broken up, numerous portions being granted 
out to vassels, each of whom established himself in a castle or fortified 
house oil his new estate. It is largely owing to this process of sub- 
division, continued throughout the fifteeenth and sixteenth centuries, 
that the district of Mar to-day is one of the richest in minor castellated 
ruins to be found anywhere in Scotland. These later castles form an 
exceedingly interesting group from all points of view, but they do not 
fall within our present survey. From an archieological standpoint, the 
beginning of the fifteenth century affords an equally convenient halt- 
ing place. The long struggle with the Plantagenets exerted a profound 
influence on the art of castle building in Scotland. The old timbered 
mottes. like those of Invernochty and Lumphanan, for the most part 
fell into disuse, or at all events new ones ceased to be constructed. 
Equally the great stone castles of enceinte, such as Kildrummy and 

‘ See letter by the Hon. R. Er-skine of Marr in Aberdeen Pressiind Journal. 27th Eebruary 1924. 

^ For the boundary here see my On Certain .'faints and Professor irofson. p. 11. 

“ For the whole circumstances see my paper on "‘The Excavation of Coull Castle." in 
Proceedings, vol. Iviii. pp. 47-8; also C. Innes, The Thanes of Cawdor. Preface, pp. 1. 2. 

* See my The Castle of Kildrummy. pp. 203-14. 

VOL. LXIII. ,S 
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Coull, pass out of the realm of current design ; and the rectangular 
tower-house, of which our district shows two very early specimens in 
Drum and Hallforest, and one example on a grand scale at Kindrochit, 
becomes the normal type of fortified dwelling. AVith the fifteenth 
century also, as Mr Mackay Alackenzie has recently shown us,^ appears 
a new type of castle, the “palace plan”; and at Kindrochit probably 
the earliest authenticated example of this class of building is preserv^ed 
alongside of the powerful tower-house later introduced on its flank. 
Thus, alike on the historical and the archseological side, the beginning 
of the fifteenth century appears to provide a suitable terminus ad quern 
for our study. 


II. Geographical Survey. 

I may perhaps be allowed to commence this section by reproducing 
certain sentences which I have written elsewhere with regard to the 
historical influence of the permanent features in Scottish topography.^ 

"Throughout its history two dominating features have asserted their 
influence in determining the course alike of military, political, and ecclesi- 
astical events. The first and bj' far the more important of these features 
is the great mountain backbone known as Drumalban, the Dorsum Briiannue 
of Adaninan and other early Avriters— the central Avatershed of Alba, running 
nortliAvards from Ben Lomond to Ben Hope. All through the past of Scotland, 
from remotest prehistoric times, this majestic barrier of splintered ben and 
Aviue-dark moorland has been a dividing line no less cultui'al than political. 
The second dominant feature is the transverse line knoAvn as the Mounth. 
the upland ridge flanking the southern bank of the Dee. betAveen Girdleness 
and Lochnagar (properly called the AA’'hite Mounth). Although its influence 
on inedieA'al strategy and local admiuistratiA'e arrangements A\ as considerable, 
the Alounth seems iieA'er to have been a political and still less a cultural 
barrier of major importance at any period in Scottish history.'' It is often 
•stated to liaA'e formed the boundai’y line betAAeeji the northern and the 
southern Piets, but this is (piite an unAvarranted inference : and in any case 
it is more than doubtful Avhether the division into northern and southern 
Piets, as used by Bede, connotetl anything more than a couA'enient geo- 

‘ The Merlievril Castle in Scotland, chap. v. 

- See my paper in The Antiqufu'ies' Journal, January 1928, pp. ea-Ta. 

■> The Historical Saint Colinnha, 2n(l ed., pp. .w-.wii. I liave made some .slight verbal 
iniproveinent.s. 

‘ Under the political arrangements of William the Lion, no account was taken of the Mounth ; 
the districts on both sides of it were luinpeil together as one administrative area bounded by the 
Forth, the Spey, and Drumalban, and contrasted with Moravia, Ross, Katanes, Ergadia, and 
Kintyre — Act. Pari. Scot., vol. i. p. .AO. The first positive indication of the IMounth as forming 
anything more than a geographical line seems to occur in 1305, when under the organisation of 
Edward I. we find that in the lands beyond the Scotswater (Firth of Forth) two justices are 
appointed for the district “ between the river of Forth and the Mounth," and two justices for the 
district " beyond the Mounth ’ — ihUt., p. 120. (A late instance of the Scots water serving as an 
administrative boundarj' is seen in the plan propounded by the Committee of Estates for 
“encantoning the country " in the .summer of 1640, at the outbreak of the Second Bishops’ War. 
See Napier, Life of Montrose, vol. i. pp. 25.5-6.) 
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graphical expression. No clear evidence of a political division along any such 
line can be found in the later period of Pietish history. ‘ At all events, the 
reason for the comparative unimportance of the Mounth barrier is apparent 
on a glance at the map. 'While its west end is securely buttressed by the 
great central massif of Drumalban. its eastern termination on the North Sea 
lies oi)en, and is capable of being turned from the central Scottish i3lain l ia 
Strathmore and the Cairnamounth, Cryne Corse Mounth. Elsick Mounth. and 
Cowie Mounth passes. Along these lines, accordingly, the northern districts 
of Scotland have always been pierced by invading armies, from Roman times 
onward. The approach to the central plain is easier and quicker from the 
west, from Carlisle (the Roman Lnguvalliiim) via Annandale and Clydesdale; 
or from the centre by Melrose {Tvintonfintn, the fort at Newstead) and 
Lauderdale to Channelkirk and Inveresk ; than from the east over the long 
bleak inhospitable Northumbrian mooi-s. Roth the western and the central 
routes were used by Agricola in his various campaigns (a.d. 80-4) : but the 
central route was the more in favour of the two, and it was only in the 
Antonine period, after the building of the northern wall (a.d. 143) that the 
Annandale and Clydesdale highway was oecuiaied in force, and became of 
great importance as the approach to the western end of the Avail. In 208-11, 
the Emperor Severus adopted the eastAvard access, but outflanked the North- 
umbrian moorlands by disembarking his troojAS at Cramond. By AA-hateA^er 
route the central plain Avas reached, the advance thereafter, by the gap of 
Stirling, Perth, the A'allej' of the Isla. and Strathmore. Avas straightforAAard 
and relatively unimpeded. It is marked to this day by the line of Roman 
entrenched posts through Strathmore, at Ardoch, Strageath, Inchtuthil, and 
Raedykes, tmniiig the Mounth at Normandykes in the Amlley of the loAver 
Dee. and so on to Glenmaillen in Auchterless, the most northerly identified 
camp of the legionaries.” 

So far as I am aware, the first person to make any sA'stematic study 
of the Mounth passes, Avith special reference to the geographical con- 
ditions goA'erning the access from Strathmoi-e into Mar, Avas the late 
Mr J. Crabb Watt, K.C., in his book. The Mearns of Old.'- More recently, 
the AA'hole subject has been exhaustiAely discussed and illuminated by 
Mr G. M. Fraser in his iiiA aluable AA ork on The Old Deeside Hoadf Only 
the briefest enumeration and treatment are therefore necessary here 
(see Map. fig. 14, at end). 

Reckoning from the AA’est eastAAard, there AA'ere nine major crossings 
OA'er the Mounth: (1) the Cairn Avell Pass, from Glenshee to Braemar; 
(2) the Tolmounth, from GlencloAm to Glencallater : (3) the Capel Mounth, 
from CloA'a to Glenniuick: (4) the Fir Mounth, from Tarfside at the 
head of Glen Esk to Glen Tanner: (.5) the Forest of Birse Mounth, 
from Tarfside to Aboyne: (6) the Cairnamounth, from Fettercairn to 

‘ In7S2 the Ulster Annals have this entry: Diibhtolnrgg rejc Pictovum citra Monoth perilt, 
which is rendered by Skene {.Celtic Scotland, vol. i. p. "the death of Dubhtolargg, king of 

the Transmontane Piets.'’ But surely the translation is: "Dubhtolargg, King of the Piets, was 
slain beyond the Mounth " : presumably in an expedition into Mar or Moravia. 

* Pp. 154-6. 

’ Chaps, vi. and vii. There is also a useful summary in The Cairngorms, by H. Alexander, 
pp. 31-5, etc. 
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Kincardine O’Neil; (7) the Cryne Corse Mounth, from Glenbervie to 
Durris; (8) the Elsick Mounth, from Netherley to Culter: and (9) the 
Cowie Mounth, along the coast from Stonehaven to Aberdeen. 

The positions of the early castles in the Dee valley may be demon- 
strated, in the most conclusive manner, to have been selected so as to 
control the debouchures of these various passes. 

Thus at the very head of the valley we find the important and 
powerful castle of Kindrochit in Mar, a favourite summer residence of 
Robert II. Its position, viewed in regard to the river basin, is a 
complete and meaningless cul-de-sac: but considered in relation to the 
Mounth passes, its significance becomes immediately apparent.^ I have 
already fully discussed the strategic position of this castle in our 
Proceedings,'^ and I content myself here with reproducing the map 
(fig. 5), which clearly brings out its relation to the Cairnwell and Tol- 
mounth passes, and to the crossing of the Dee. There is charter 
evidence that the Cairnwell pass was used by Robert II. on his journeys 
to the castle.® It was a well-known route throughout the Middle Ages, 
and was used by Montrose in June 1645, on his march from Glenshee to 
Corgarff Castle, before the opening of the Alford campaign.^ After his 
disaster at Philiphaugh, Montrose crossed the Mounth from Comrie (2nd 
October 1645) to Drimminor (7th), the evidence indicating that he had 
probably marched by the Cairnwell. On the 23rd of the same month he 
again used this pass in the opposite direction.^ In June 1690 General 
Mackay, coming from Perth by the western route up Strathardle (23rd 
June), crossed the Cairnwell to Braemar (24th), and thence marched 
by Strathdon and Strathavon into the valley of the Spey."* 

The Capel Mounth road appears to have crossed the Dee bj^ a 
bridge near Invermuick;' it was a well-known route in early times, 
and is shown in the fourteenth-century map which I reproduced in 
last year’s Proceedings.'' The Capel Mounth pass was twice used by 

‘ See niy remarks on this suV),jeet in Frocreili nys. vol. Ixii. p. 37. note .7. 

“ Vol. Ivii. pp. S2-S. 

“ Charter granted at “ Glenshee." 27th .June 137(5. Rtg'i.'strum ilngni Sigilli, 1306-1J24. No. 57.7. 

• Wishart, Deeds of Montrose, ed. JIurdoch and Simpson, p. lOd. 

‘ Ibid., p. 150, note 2. 

' JIackay, Memoirs of the Seots ll'n?-. ])j). 327-9. 

’ The evidence for a possible medieval bridge at Invermuick rests upon a footnote by Dr 
George Grub in Antiquities of the .Shires of Aberdeen and ISunJ). vol. ii. p. 398 (published in 
1847). Mentioning the early bridges at Aberdeen (the precursor of Bishop Dunbar's bridge now 
e.xtant) and Kincardine O'Neil (see infru, p. 119). he proceeds: “The remains of a third bridge 
over the same river, probably of the same age. were latel.v brought to light near the mouth of 
Glenmuick.' This statement was accepted by Cosmo Innes and Patrick Chalmers (Registriun 
Vetus de Aberbrottioc, Preface, p. xxviii), but I have not been able to find any other account 
of the discovery of early bridge remains at Invermuick. 

* Proceedings, vol. Ixii. p. 38. For the military use of the Capel Mounth pass during the 
Forty-Five, see Fraser, op. eit., p. 87. footnote. 
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Montrose during his atimis mirabilis : in April 1645, when he marched 
from Atholl into Glenmuick and Btrathdee; and in the reverse direc- 
tion after his defeat of Hurry at Auldearn (9th May 1645).' In the 
campaign of 1689 it was used by General Cannon, marching from Clova 
to the neighbourhood of Abergeldie.® 

The Fir Mounth and Forest of Birse Mounth passes converged on 



the river at the important ford of Dinnet and the ferry at Bontie, near 
Aboyne, where there was a royal castle from the days of Alexander 
II. onwards.'* Previous to and during the Wars of Independence, 

‘ Wishart, op. cif., pp. 98, 10.5. 

- JIackay. yfeinoirs of the Scots War, p. liS. 

’ “The roads on both sides of the Dee converging upon Aboyne led to the ferry at Bontie, 
probably the one most used for the traffic over the Grampians from the rich lands of Moray- 
shire, Banftshire, and Aberdeenshire to the southern portion.s of Scotland ; three important 
higliways near the Mounth through Kincardineshire and Forfarshire pointed northward to 
Aboyne, and in some states of the Dee it would only here have been possible, during this early 
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Aboyne Castle was the most important stronghold on Deeside, as 
may be gathered from the following brief summary of its history 
during this period. At the beginning of the thirteenth centviry the 
Thanage of Aboyne was held by the Norman family of De Bisset ; 
but after their downfall, under tragic circumstances, in 1242, it lapsed 
to the Crown. Aboyne Castle thereafter appears as a favourite royal 
residence, no doubt owing to its convenient proximity to the king’s 
forest of Birse. Alexander III. was several times there, and a letter is 
extant, written by him from Aboyne to Edward I., under date 1st 
April 1285.' In June 1291, under the provisions of the Treaty of Brig- 
ham, twenty-three Scottish castles opened their gates to English 
garrisons. Aboyne was one of the number, Richard de Swethope being 
appointed governor. Payments to the garrison are minuted in the 
English records.- In 1304, Sir Alexander Comyn of Buchan, Sheriff of 
Aberdeen, obtained an order from King Edward ))lacing him in posses- 
sion of Aboyne Castle: but John de Strathbogie, Earl of Atholl, who 
at that time was in charge of the castles of Aboyne and Aberdeen, 
with garrisons of forty foot and forty sergeants on foot in each, pro- 
tested vigorously at being required to give up the former post. The 
county round Aboyne, he said, was savage and full of evildoers, and 
the King had no other fortress where his servants might be in safety 
to keep the peace. Comyn already possessed two of the strongest 
castles in the country, Urquhart and Tarradale (Red Castle in Ross), 
and as sheriff could commit his prisoners to Aberdeen Castle if he 
wished ; it was therefore undesirable that the castle of Aboyne should 
be made over to him.'* Elsewhere we learn that Atholl had expended 
£540 in repairing Aboyne and Aberdeen Castles.' After Bruce’s rising, 
Edward I., on 18th March 1307, sent instructions to his Chamberlain in 
Scotland to repair and fortify the castles of Dundee, Forfar, Aberdeen, 
and Aboyne.' No further record of Aboyne Castle appears to exist, 
and it was doubtless destroyed during the renewed intense struggle 
against the English which now began under Bruce’s leadership. There- 

period, to have crossed the river. For the same rea.son, the roads from the north by Kildrumniy, 
Donside, Strathi)Ogie, and Alford, and from the Garioch through Lumphanan, were directed 
southwards to this spot, meeting the roads on both sides of the Dee from Al)erdeen and the 
east coast to the Western Highlands. To cover these important routes, it was e.ssential that 
a place well adapted for defence .should be found, and this nualitication Aboyne possessed in the 
fullest degree "—Records of Aboyne. ed. Ch.irle.s. llth Marriuis of Huntly, p. viii. 

* Bain. Cnleyxdur of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. ii.. No. 267. 

* Bain, at supra. Nos. .541. .547, 603. Stevenson, Historical Docxnnents Illustrative of the 
History of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 207. 2.5.3-4. 262, 31S. 

^ J. Bain, Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. ii.. No. 16,3.3, see Proceedings 
vol. Iviii. pp. 50 and 98. 

* Bain, ut sujtra. No. 1682. 

* Calendar of Close Rolls. Edw. I.. 1.302-7, p. 490. 
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after the island castle on Loch Kinnord — more directly in line with the 
ford at Dinnet, and better placed to control the entry into Mar from 
the Capel Mounth pass — appears to have become the military centre 
of the Aboyne lands. About 1638 we again hear of a “house" at 
Aboyne, which was capable of defence.' What seems to be the oldest 
portion of the present structure is dated 1671. 

The Cairnamounth road from Fettercairn to Kincardine O’Neil, cross- 
ing the Dee at Inchbare, near Potarch Bridge, was the most important 
of all the Mounth passes. Those to the west of it were too far up in 
the Highland area for ordinary convenience, and involved a long and 
dangerous mountain journey : those to the east of it. while suitable for 
Aberdeen and the eastern lowlands, did not oRer so short and direct 
an access into Moray and the North. Thus the importance of 
Kincardine O’Neil, as the tefe du pout of the Cairnamounth pass, was 
always very considerable, and is testified to this day by the superior 
architecture of its ruined medieval parish church. Gordon of Straloch 
describes the fair at Kincardine O’Neil as “of all the most famous 
and most numerously attended, for here all those who journey 
across the Grampians towards Moray and the North must pass the 
river. Here, accordingly, Colin Duiuvard. before 1233, liad con- 
structed a bridge.® which was probably destroyed during the Wars 
of Independence, as it does not seem to be on record in the four- 
teenth century or later; Sir Samuel Forbes of Foveian. writing before 
1715, says that "the river had need of a bridge “travellers.” he adds, 
“are numerous, by reason of the great highrode south and north."' 
The headquarters of the barony of Kincardine O’Neil was the Peel 
of Lumphanan, three miles north of the village and the crossing of 
the river. 

There is a long chain of recorded evidence for the military use of 
the Cairnamounth road from the eleventh century onwards. By this 

‘ Father Blackhall’s Narration, pp. 55, (iS. From the last of these passages it 

would seem that the "Peel of Aboyne," which figures prominently in Lord Huntly's Preface to 
the Records, is nothing more than a misunderstanding of the “ Peit Hil," which at p. 79 Father 
Blackball writes "Peithil" ! 

’ “ Kincardhi. piign.'i cum ecclesiu, ad riani regiaui rjua frmisutiffiinfur firauipli Monfes, 
(nninis ninidinis ad J)iri Bartholonaei criehris " — Gordon of Straloch, Desrriptio, uf supra, in 
Collections on the Shins of Aberdeen and Band, p. 2fi. " Sacrerlutd omnium ceteberri nue et 
freciuentissima’ {nundime} ad Kincarnium ecclesiam Marrifv parochi(drm ad Deae flunii n is 
ripftm, per (/uam iter facientibus trans il ra mpios mantes in Alta'aria m aut ulterius in septi n- 
triones transeiindum est"~ilacfarlane's Cfoejraphirrd Collections, ed. .Sir A. Jlitchell, vol. ii. 
p. 266. 

’ Hospifali . . . site iu.cta ponteni queni pater mens fecit constmii super I)ee~Confirmatio 
Alani Hostiarii d(da hospitali de Kyncardyn, :*d March 12311 (Bigistrwm Episcopatus Aher- 
donensis. vol. ii. pp. 26S-9). 

^ Collections, ut supra, p. 3S: ef. Macfurlane's Geog7-aphical Collections, ed. Sir A. Mitchell, 
vol. i. p. 101. 
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route Macbeth fled northwards to make his last stand at Lumphanan 
(15th August 1057) : — 

"Oure the Mounth thai chast him than 
Rycht to the wod of Lumfaiian." 

"Thus Makbeth slew thai than 
111 to the wode of Luiifaiiiian." ^ 

By this same route, in the reverse direction, the Men of Moray, heirs of 
Macbeth's quarrel, invaded Scotland — so it could still be said in the year 
1130 — and were met and turned at Stracathro by the High Constable 
Edward, a cousin of King David I. : - their leader Angus, whom the 
Irish chroniclei’s style King of Morag, was left behind on the field. 
At Stracathro also, near the throat of the mountain pass that offered 
him the last refuge which he despaired to take, John Balliol, the 
luckless “Toom Tabard,” on 7th July 1296. “in the cemetery of Sti’on- 
katherach, at the hour of vespers," gave in his abject submission to 
the representatives of English Edward.* Thereafter Edward himself 
in punitive array advanced into the north of Scotland as far as Elgin. 
On his way north, as we shall see, he traversed the Mounth by the 
Cryne Corse pass, making for Aberdeen; but coming back he chose 
the Cairnamounth. marching from Kildrummy Castle to Kincardine 
O’Neil (Wednesday, 1st August 1296), and from thence on Thursday to 
Kincardine Castle in the Mearns, at the southern outlet of the pass. 
In 1303, on the return march after his second invasion of the north, 
Edward adopted the same route : he left Kildrummy on Wednesday, 
9th October, and was at Fettercairn on Sunday, 13th. By the Cairna- 
mounth probably, in 1395, Sir James Lindsay of Crawford hastened 
north to relieve his wife, besieged in Fyvie Castle by her imgallant nephew, 
Robert Keith, whom Lindsay put to flight in a skirmish at the kirk of 
Bourtie.'* More than two centuries later, it was used by Montrose in 
his early Covenanting days, when in February 1639 he hurried north 
from Forfar, at the head of “about nynescoir weill horsit weill armed 
gallantis, haueing buffill cotis, carrabins, suordis, pistollis, and the 

‘ Wyntoun, OrU/inu! Clironuie, e<l. F. .T. Ainour.s, vol. iv. pp. 29S-9, 

‘ Chronicles of the Heigns of Stephen, etc., ed. K. Howlett (Roll.s Series), vol. iv, p. 118. 

Annals of CIster, ed. W. A. Hennessey, vol. ii. p. 124: the battle, we are told, was fought 
between the men of Suotland and tlie men of Moray.' 

* Bain's Calendar, vol. ii.. No. 821 : see also p. 114. 

‘For these detail.s .see Bain’.s Cole odor, vol. ii.. Nos. 822-2; Ragmon Rolls (Bannatyne 
Club), pp. 110-1, 179, 18,3. 

® Wyntoun, ed. Amours, vol. vi. p. 37l): 

" He gadrit of his freyndis then 
Thre or nere four hundj r men : 

And our the Monythe than allssa fast 
.\.s he til Fiwe walde haf past." 
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like armes.” The object of the expedition was to safeguard the forma- 
tion of a Covenanting Committee at Turriff, menaced by a gathering 
of the Gordons under the Royalist Marquis of Huntly. Montrose, says 
Parson Gordon, “ flyes over the Grangehean hills with all speed possible, 
scarce ever sleeping or resting till he got to Turreffe.” ^ Spalding adds 
the information that he marched via Muchals in Mar (Castle Fraser), 
where he lodged during the night ISth-lfth February L from which 
circumstance it would appear that the Cairnamounth was the pass used. 
In March 1645 it was again traversed by Montrose, this time in the 
reverse direction, and at the head of a Royalist army.® In May 1645 
it was used by the Covenanting General Baillie. " Haueing brynt wp 
and distroyit this fair and fertill countrie of Atholl for the loyaltie of 
the inhabitantis to thair dreid soueraigne,’’ so records the Royalist 
chronicler, Spalding, he ‘'.syne merchis fra Atholl in throw the heidis to 
Kirremvre, to Fettercarn. and vpon Setterday, 10th of May. he cums 
and campis in the Birss, still plundering the countrie quhair euer he 
gois, eiting the grein growing comes, scarss cum to the blaid, with 
thair horssis. He wes estimat above 2000 foot and sexscoir trovperis. 
Ypone Sonday, the 11th of May, he marchis to Cromar, and caitipis 
betuixt the kirkis of Coull and Tarlan.”^ In December 1645 it was 
probably by the Cairnamounth pass that Montrose, in bitter winter 
Aveather — ‘•montiiun iufia prcevuptasfjiie rapes et altisslaias aives eluc- 
tatus ” — crossed the Mounth from Angus to Strathbogie in a last vain 
effort to win over the petulant Huntly to more energetic support of 
the now tottering Royal cause.® In April 1089. the Cairnamounth Pass 
figured prominently in Claverhouse’s fiery campaign, recorded in the 
classic metre of his admirer, John Philip of Almericlose : — 

'’laaiqiie ulacve>f oaines, Gratno dace et auspice Uvuini) 
leiiina’ stevilein Keryaiora’ inrisiaias urheai. 

Et siinitl Arctoi ponton trunsinittiatas Escce ; 

Avdiia porrapfis hinc per in<ja Carnea sa.vis 
Scandimus, et rapidina Dene tranariinns aianeni. 
hide per Oneali riltaai, epio nomine dicta est 
Carnea iain Reijis. traiecto , ft a mine Dona\''^ etc. 

Later, in the same campaign of battling marches and counter marches^ 
Dundee awaited General Mackay (29th-80th April) on the brink of the 
Cairnamounth : but Avhen his antagonist reached Fettercairn the astute 

' James Gordon, Sistori/ of Scots Affairs, vol. ii. p. 212. 

' Spalding, Mnnorialls of the Trubles, vol. 1. p. 136. 

“ Wishart, op. cit., p. S8. 

* Spalding, op. cit., vol. ii. p. 472. 

‘ Wishart, op. cit., p. 161. 

* The Grameid, ed. A. D. Jlurdoch, p. 50. The etymology offered for Kincardine is a remark- 
able effort. 
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.lacobite commander retired, and. instead of crossing the Dee at Kin- 
cardine O’Neil, like Baillie forty-four years before he turned up the 
valley to Birse. as if proposing to descend upon the Lowlands by one 
of the higher passes. In the event, however, he forded the Dee at 
Aboyne and marched north n'a Kildruinmy and Strathbogie to Gordon 
Castle.i On the 30th, Mackay, crossing the pass from Fettercairn, forded 
the Dee at Kincardine O’Neil, and marched directly northward to 
Strathbogie.-' The importance of the Cairnaniounth Pass as the main 



Fiji. of Dye. 


highway to the north was signalised, in or before 1081. by the building 
of the present stone bridge (tig. 0) where the road crosses the Dye.^ 

It may be remarked, in regard to the Forest of Birse Mounth 
and Cairnaniounth passes, that each before descending on the main 
valley of the Dee has to cross the lateral glen of its tributary, the 
Feugh : and in both cases the crossing was sentinelled Viy a castle. The 
lonely little tower of Birse. a late structuie. dating from about 160U. 
watches the upper crossing, while the lower is guarded by the mofte 
at Strachan dig. 7). which is said to have been a castle of the Durwards, 

^ The (irameid. p«l. A. D. Murdoch, pp. 51-2. 

* Memoirs of f ft* Sf of s BVf/*. p. 13. 

^ Acts of the PffHiamefifs of Scottonff vol. viii. ]). 364. 
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and in 1351 was held by Sir William Keith, Marischal of Scotland, who 
in that year grants a charter “ apud maiisian capitcde nostrum de 
Strathekin.” ^ 

The Cryne Corse Mounth from Fordoiin to Durris has been eclipsed 
in modern motoring times by the diagonal Slug Movinth road from 
Stonehaven over Cairnmonearn to Banchory;- but in the Middle Ages 
the Cryne Corse was a very important route, so important, in fact, 
that in the thirteenth centurj" the Dee was spanned by a bridge at 
Durris.® It was the main road over the Mounth from the north-eastern 



Fig. 7. The Castlehill of Strachan. 


part of the Mearns. The Cryne Corse was adopted by Edward I. in 
his northward progress in 1296. his stages being: Wednesday, 11th July, 
Montrose to Kincardine Castle: Thursday, 12th. to Glenbervie; Friday, 
13th, to Durris; “a manor among the mountains "; and Saturday, 14th 
July, to Aberdeen.^ Those who used this route crossed the Dee by a 

' See A. Jervise, Memorials of Ane/as and the Mearns. efi. J. (faininack, vol. ii. p. 171 ; ref. 
to Nisbet's Heraldry. 2nd ed., vol. ii. Appendix, p. 23.S. 

- The Slug road crosses the Cryne Corse west of Cairn-inon-earn. In the Middle Ages there 
was no direct road from Stonehaven to Durris, nor to Banchory, which was not on a main north 
highway. For the origin of the Slug Road, see Crab Watt, Mearns of Old. p. l.Tti. note 2. 

^ Excheejuer Holls. vol. i. p. 12. 

‘ For the authorities, see suj>ra. p. 120, note 5. 
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well-known ford and ferry at the Mills of Drum. In 1644, previous to 
the battle of Aberdeen, Montrose came over the Mounth by the Cryne 
Corse pass, and on 11th September forded the Dee at Mills of Drum : 
on 17th October of the same year he also used this route. ^ It was also 
traversed by him in the reverse direction, coming from Craigton on 
the Hill of Fare to Fordoun in the Mearns, in July 1645, after the 
victory of Alford.- And it was by the Cryne Corse that he was taken 
south from Pitcaple Castle to Fordoun and Kinnaird Castle, on the 
13th, 14th, and loth Maj" 1650, on his last sad journey to the scaffold at 
the Mercat Cross of Edinburgh.® The Cryne Corse Mounth, and the 
ford at Mills of Drum, explain the positions of the motte at Durris and 
the Tower of Drum, opposite each other on either side of the river. 

Little need be said here of the Elsick Mounth, used by the Romans 
in their march from Raedykes to Xormandykes, or of the Cowie 
Mounth, the direct coastal road to Aberdeen. Probably because of the 
long and dreaiw moorland wfiste which it traverses, this route does not 
seem to have been so much in use as we should expect: for exainjile, 
it was neglected in favour of the Cryne Corse by Edward I. in 1296. 
It is marked, however, in the fourteenth-century map already mentioned. 
In July 1242, David de Bernham, Bisho]) of 8t Andrews, in the course 
of an episcopal progress through the Mearns, went from Strachan over 
the Cairnamounth to the Dee Valley and thence to Aberdeen, returning 
by Xigg and the Cowie Mounth, as appears from the churches which 
he dedicated c/i route.* At Cowie the early inoffe castle of the Thanes of 
Cowie closely adjoins the beautiful little thirteenth-century church.’’ 
The Dee was spanned by a bridge near Aberdeen at least as early as 
1384.’ 

Our survey has thus, I submit, made it clearly evident that the early 
castles of the Dee valley are sited with reference to the deVjouchures of 
the Mounth passes. Their strategical significance in relation to these 
passages is, to my mind, unmistakable. I do not, of course, contend that 
the whole scheme of these castles was laid dowm on one occasion and by a 
single master mind : I postulate no medieval Yauban in Mar. The castles 
arose naturally and inevitably out of the political and geographical 

' Spaldiny. op. fit., vol. ii. pp. 405, 42:4. Colonel John Buchan, in his niagnificent biography of 
Montrose, verj' truly remarks (p. 391) : ••.A.sa strategist he showed an extraordinary eye for country. 
The tangled passes of the Grampians, little known e.Kcept in patches to the dillerent clans, were 
grasped by him as a geographical whole, and he arranged his marches accordingly." 

• Wishart, op. cif., pp. 11:4-4. 

’ Ibid., p. 31S, note 40. 

* Stntufa EcclesUe .^roticnna’, ed. J. Robertson, Preface, p. ccxci.x. 

® About 25 feet of the lowest member of a heavy splayed base-course, in large freestone blocks 
high in the course, is still visible on the landward side of the motte. 

‘ G. M. Fraser, The Story of the Bridge of Dee, p. .5. 
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circumstanees. None the less I contend that the use of the word 
“strategy” is fully justified in discussing the matter. I may be allowed 
in this connection to refer again to remarks which I made in my 
communication to the Society, read last year.^ 

We have now to consider the routes northward from the Dee valley 
through the interior of Mar, and to inquire how far the i3rinciple of a 
strategic siting of castles may be applied to these. 

Prom the western group of Mounth passes the roads through Mar 
towards Moravia were all controlled by one dominating feature : the 
bottle-neck of open country^ leading through from upper Donside to 
Strathbogie, between the mountain bastions of the Cabrach on the 
west and the Correen-Bennachie range on the east. Through that gap 
lies the only level and convenient access to the north : towards it, 
accordingly, all the roads from the western Mounth passes inevitably 
converged. This fact, and this fact alone, explains the position of 
Kildrummy Castle. It is the strategic centre of Mar. On any other 
view, as I remarked last year, so powerful a fortress, placed near the 
head of a narrowing river valley in a remote district, would be utterly 
meaningless, and indeed absurd. We need not doubt that it was in 
view of the strategic situation as I have explained it, that Bishop 
Gilbert de Moravia, during the final pacification of the recalcitrant 
district beyond the Spey, replaced the little viotte castle which was the 
early local administrative centre at Kildrummy by the great stone 
castle on a new and more advantageous site — a castle which would be 
the capital residence of the Normanised Mormaeor of Mar who had 
thrown in his lot with the new oi'der, and an imposing citadel of the 
royal poAver benorth the Mounth. The rightness of Bishop Gilljert's 
choice was vindicated by the important part Avhich Kildrummy Castle 
played in the Wars of Independence. It may further be remarked 
that Kildrummy is exactly half Avay between the ancient episcopal 
city of Brechin, at the southern outlet of the Fir Mounth. Forest of 
Birse Mounth, and Cairnamounth passes, and the royal burgh of Elgin, 
which with its cathedral and its castle was the outpost of the central 
authority and of Anglo-Norman ciA’ilisation in the middle of the 


‘ Proceedings, vol. Ixii. p. H7. note 5. 

“ This reniarkalile gap appears to i)e mainly due to the inferior weatliering resistance of a long 
outlier patch of Old Red Sandstone deposits, extending from Strathbogie southward as far as 
(ilaschuil Hill, between Kildrummy and Towie ; bounded to the eastward by the andalusite 
mica-schists of the Correens, and on the western side faulted down against the metamorphic 
complex of the Cabrach. In these Old Red deposits occur the beds of fine-quality freestone- 
grey, yellow, and red — out of which Kildrummy Castle is built. This stone was used for superior 
architectural work throughout Mar in medieval times : it is found, for example, at the churches 
of Monymusk, Auchindoir, Kincardine O'Neil, and Tullich, in the castles of Coull and Kindrochit, 
at the Peel of Fichlie. and on the castle island in Loch Kinnord. 
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disaffected Celtic area. The words which I have elsewhere used in 
regard to Kildriimmy Castle may here be repeated. “It is in such a 
perspective of provincial resistance to the centralising policy of the 
Scottish Crown that we must view the erection of so outstanding a 
fortress as Kildrummy Castle in what at first sight appears a remote 
and out-of-the-way locality. The great castle is a milestone on the 

steady, inexorable march of the 
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Crown along that path of uni- 
fying coercion which led, despite 
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‘ The Castle oj Kildrummy, p. i.x. ’ See Proceedings, vol. h i. pp. 148, l.V). 

’ It was l)y this route that Queen Mary crossed the Spey on Iier nortliward march against the 
Gordons early in Septeinher, l.T(i2. as appears from two entrie.s in tlie Accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer of Scotland Ool. ix. p. 197). one noting a payment of 40s. “for the Quenis grace 
francht passand furth of Bowame [Bohami] cure Spay to Elgin”; and the other a payment of 
14.S. 6d., "gevin to the eliemosinar in Bowame to gif the pure.’’ 

^ In my paper on Balvenie Castle (Proceedings, vol. lx. pp. 132-48), I expressed the view that 
the great outer curtain walls represent a primitive enceinte castle of the thirteenth century ; but 
I was unable then to conflrm my opinion by any recorded evidence of a castle here at so early a 
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Lesmoir ^ the name at all events suggests an equally early origin. This 
was evidently the route by which the army of Malcolm Canmore. after 
the defeat and death of Macbeth at Lumphanan in 1057, next year 
continued their advance against Moray, a movement which led to the 
fight at Essie (17th March 1058), in which Macbeth’s stepson, Lulaeh 
the Fatuous, was slain.- By this route, also, in the reverse direc- 
tion, probably came the main army of Edward I. from Inverharach 
— “ Ynterkevache, on il out troys mesons sanz plus en une valeie enti-e 
deu.r mountayns” — to Kildrurnmy, on his return march in 1296; but 
Bishop Anthony Bek's detachment appears to have gone by the more 
usual road through Strathbogie.® 

Let us now retrace our steps and studj' the convergence of roads 
from the western Mounth passes towards Kildrurnmy Castle. From 
the Cairnwell and Kindrochit Castle the route to Kildrurnmy is well 
ascertained (fig. 9). It was that afterwards adopted by the Hanoverian 
military engineers when they laid out this section of the great north 
road in 1753. Down to a point opposite Balmoral Castle the road hugged 
the north bank of the Dee, then it struck off to the right up into the 
hills in a north-easterly direction, crossed the Gairn at Bridge of Gairn, 
and made its way over the moorland watershed to the headwaters of 
the Don at Corgarff Castle, from which an easy descent was available 

date. My view has since been cliailenged hy Mr W. Maekay Mackenzie, who writes {The 
Mediernl Castle in Scotland, pp. lao-dt that James Dougla.s of Balvenie, circa 1420, "we may 
confidently infer, was the first builder of Balvenie Castle.” 

I am now able, however, to bring forward proof that there was a castle at Balvenie at all 
events at the very beginning of the fourteenth century, and that, as various old writers have said, 
it belonged to the Coinyns. The proof exists in a docket of restitution granted by Edward I. at 
Stirling, 4th May 13t>4, printed in Duoonents and Eecurds illastratitir/ the History of Scotland, 
ed. Sir Francis Palgrave. voi. i. p. 2S8 — restoring to John Coniyii, Earl of Buchan, the castles of 
Glaiuis and Morthelagh. Balvenie Castle is in the parish of Mortlach, and is undoubtedly the 
castle referred to. For Comyn's intromissions with the revenues of jMortlach see Proceedings, 
vol. Iviii. p. 4(). 

In view' of this evidence I must adhere the more strongly to iny view, based on architectural 
evidence, that the curtain wall at Balvenie dates probably from the thirteenth century. I cannot 
accept Mr Mackenzie’s contention that “the place shows a lay-out of not earlier than the fifteenth 
century." The addition of circa 1.550 is doubtles.s to be taken into the category of Mr Mackenzie's 
" palace plan,” but it is the merest special pleatUiig to assert that it " is probably a reconstruction 
on the old lines. ” For such an idea tliere is not one shred of eviilence. If therefore the addition 
be left aside, we have a simple castle of enceinte of quite thirteenth-century type. The texture of 
the masonry and the style of the plinths also seem to me to point to this date. 

* Lesmoir means the great enclosure or fort. The name may well bear reference to the large 
oval ditch which surrounds the castle site, and which has an early look. Auchindoun Castle is a 
fifteenth-century tower, having been built by Thomas Cochran, the favourite of James III. tvhom 
the barons hanged over Lauder Bridge in 1482 (see Parson Gordon s Scots Affairs, vol. ii. p. 216): 
but it stands within the banks and ditches of a remarkable prehistoric hill-fort. 

^ See Proceedings, vol. lx. p. 274. 

“ If this is the meaning to l)e assigned to the entry in the journal of Edward’.s movements 
“cf lecesque de Duresme on sri gent renroia outre les inounfz par un antra chenujn que il rnesnies 
ne ofn ’—Stevenson, Documents, vol. ii. pp. 29-30. 
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down the strath to Kildruminy; while, for those who wished to make 
their way directly northward, the Lecht road opened an arduous 
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access to Tomintoul and Strathavoii. This latter route was used by 
Robert II. in 1384' and (as we saw) by General Mackay in .June 1690. 
The present Bridge of Gaiiii is a Hanoverian structure, but there was 

‘ Household expenses incurred in (ilenconKla.s. Krr/iernifr Rolls, vol. iii. p. IIH. 
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a previous bridge, as appears from a minute of the Privy Council, 
23rd January 1662, which certainly hits upon an original idea for rais- 
ing money towards the cost of works of public utility. A supplication 
had been received from the Earl of Mar setting forth “ how necessar 
it was for the good of the whole leidges and people duelling and 
resorting in these parts of the countrey that the Bridge of Gardin, 
which is the passag betuixt the Brae of Marr and Kildrumie, should 
be repaired and rebuilded." The justices of the peace had accordingly 



Fig. lU. Map showing the ancient Topography of Coull. 


appointed the lines from fornicators within the parishes of Tullich, 
Glenmuick, Glengairn, Crathie, and Kindrochit to be applied for this 
purpose; and permission is now given to uplift the money in order 
to set the repair of the bridge in hand.’ 

From the Capel Mounth, Fir Mounth, and Forest of Birse Mounth 
passes a direct access to Donside was opened by the Boltinstone road, 
so famous in the old droving day.s. Coming from the Capel Mounth, 
the traveller would gain the Boltinstone road via Culblean, passing 
the island castle on Loch Kinnord. If he came over by one of the two 

‘ Reg. Privy Council, 3rd series, vol. i. pp. 146, 251. 
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lower passes, and descended on Deeside at Aboyne Castle, his route 
would be by the castle of Coull, Tarland, and Migvie Castle. (This, as 
we saw, was the route used by General Baillie in May 1645.) It thus 
appears that the iniportant group of castles in the Howe of Cromar is 
quite obviously sited with reference to these northward accesses. The 
intimate association of Coull Castle and Church with the ancient north 
road from Aboyne is shown by the Map at fig. 10 : the modern road 
has been transferred to the opposite side of the Tarland Burn. The 
same is true of Migvie, where church and castle are on either hand of 
the road. The western or Culblean road comes into prominence in the 
campaign of 1335, to which we may briefly direct our attention. The 
circumstances were as follows. David de Strathbogie, Earl of Atholl, 
acting in the interest of Edward Balliol and the English faction, was 
besieging Kildrummy Castle, staunchly held in the national cause by 
the Lady Christian Bruce, aunt of the young King David II. Sir Andrew 
de Moray, the gallant and capable Regent of Scotland, hastened over 
the Mounth to relieve the beleaguered fortress. His route is nowhere 
stated, but it is most probable, from all the facts available, that he 
crossed by the Capel Mounth. Hearing of his approach, Atholl raised 
the siege of Kildrummy and hurried southward to meet the Regent. 
On the evening of the 29th November 13:35 he was encamped with 
his array on the rough hill slope of Culblean, “at the est end, rycht 
in the way." That same evening Sir Andrew de Moray, coming ap- 
parently along the old drove road from Tullich,’ had established him- 
self at the “Hall of Logy Kothwayne." Where this "hall of Logie 
Ruthven" was long remained a mystery: but I have no hesitation 
in accepting the view of Mr G. M. Fraser, who has identified it with 
the inotfr on the east shore of Lo<‘h Davan. “This ancient fort,” writes 
Mr Fraser, “is situated in the old parish of Logie (conjoined in 1618 
with the more northerly parish of Coldstone to form the existing parish 
of Logie Coldstone). The Mains of Logie and Mill of Logie are in the 
neighbourhood of the fortress, on the same side f)f the Dinnet-Strathdon 
road, while Ruthven (Nethei’ and Upper) is also in the neighbourhood, 
on the opposite side of the road.'"’ The evidence seems to me to he 
quite conclusive in favour of Mr Frasers conjecture. In the battle 
next day Atholl was defeated and slain. The remnants of his armv, 
under Sir Robert Menzies, found refuge in the castle on Loch Kinnord : — 

•‘Thiddyr he went, and in a ])eil 
He sauffit hyin and his menye weil." 


‘ See G. M. Fraser on " An Old Drove Road over Culblean. " in Ahi rrhen Free Press, 7th .tune 
1921. 


^ "Loch Davan and its Moated Fort." in Abtrden) Press and .Inurnal, 9th September 192.7. 
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Next day, however, he surrendered on terms, and took the oath of 
fealty to the Regent.^ 

The same route was used in 1505 by James IV. on his progress 
northward to his favourite shrine of St Dubhthac at Tain, as appears 
by certain entries in the Lord High Treasurer’s Accounts, dealing with 
the expenses of the royal pilgrimage: — “Item, the ix day of November 
[a mistake for October], to the botmeu of Loch Canmor, be the Kingis 
command, xiiijs." And again, on 10th October, “payit to Schir Peter 
Crechtoun : he gaif, be the Kingis command, to ane blind man in Loch 
Canmor, vs.” The next stage in the journey is revealed thus: — “Item, 
to ane man that provit the watir of Don befor the King, ixs.”^ 

The later history of the castle on Loch Kinnord may be briefly 
summarised. It is noted as “ the mansion of Lochcanmour ’’ in a 
charter of Alexander, third Earl of Huntly, dated 27th July 1511.® In 
1646 it was restored and garrisoned in the royal interest by the Marquis 
of Huntly : but shortly thereafter it was besieged by Genei’al David 
Leslie’s troops, and “ captain agitant Gordon,” who was in command of the 
garrison, after a few days surrendered upon “ honorable conditiones.” ^ A 
Covenanting garrison was installed in place of the dispossessed Royalists : 
and the new occupants speedily made themselves cordially detested by 
the fines and exactions which they levied on the neighbouring loyal 
gentry and their tenants.' Eventually, on 8th June 1648. an Act of 
Parliament was passed, at the instigation of the Marquis of Argyll, by 
which “the fortifications of Loch Kender”are ordered to be “slighted.’’'' 
No trace whatever now exists above ground of the castle, which stood 
on the larger island in the loch (fig. 11):’ the smaller island is a 
crannog. 

We pass now to consider the northwjird accesses from the main 
crossing by the Cairnamounth. From the tete-O u-pont at Kincardine 
O’Neil, the direct northward route led in olden times by Lumphanan 
to Cushnie. and thence by the left to Kildrummy, or directly ahead to 
Muggarthaugh. to the Don at Boat of Forbes (now Bridge of Alford), 

* See Wyntoun. ed. Amours, vol. vi. pp. 

“ Acronnfs oj tjie Lord Hlgii Trrusurer of Srotfu od. vol. iii. p. lti.”i. 

Rrgistruni Mugni SigiUi. 1424-I.5i:t, Xo. :t.o99. 

* Patrick Gordon. Brifanr^ Distemper, p. 1!)!): cf. .Sir Robert Gordon, Gi niidogirtd History 
of the Earldotn of Sutherla ud, p. .VtT. (Gilbert Gordon s continnatioTi. > 

‘ See Misc. Spalding Club. vol. iii. p. 20((. 

‘ Act. Purl. Scot., vol. vi. pt. ii. p. 98. 

’ All the available intoriuation as to the structural remains of this ca.stle i.s gathered together 
in J. G. Michie's Loch Kinnord. 2iid ed. pp. 92-3. A deed of 7th November 1.519 is done “apud 
lie Pcir dc Lochtcanmor." Antiguifies on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. iv. p. 344. 
Dr Kelly informs me that he has observed pieces of freestone on the ca.stle island. The nearest 
freestone quarry was, of course, at Kildrummy. 
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and thence over the Suie Hill to Clatt, Kennethmont, and Huntly.^ The 
importance and frequent use of this direct route are amply authenti- 
cated from the seventeenth century onwards : in 1689 General Mackay 
describes it as “ the common road from the south to the north ” ; - but 
whether it was such a favourite road in the Middle Ages is less clear, 
and the absence of any niottes or early castle sites along its line rather 



Fi". 11. View of Locli Kiiinord, lookini; north from the Ord Hill. The ca.stle isl.uid is seen to 
the left, the eranno<r to the rifflit ; l.och Davan is visible beyonil. The distant hills are part 
of the watershed between (Toniarand Strathdoii. 


points to the contriiry. More itrohahly the usual access held to the left 
from Kincardine O'Neil to Kildruminy, along the road followed back- 
wards by Edward I. in Augusf 1296. The exact course of Edward’s march 
between the two stages is nowhere indicated : he may have come by 
Boltinstone, Migvie, and Tarland,^ or equally well by Cushnie, the Church 
of Leochel, and Lumphanan. 

A switch road from the ford at Inchhare held eastward past Castle 

' See G. M. Fraser, The Old Dee.tide Road, pp. 142-6. 

* Memoirs of the Scots IFo?', p. 34. 

= This was evidently the route followed outward liy Ford Ancrum’s column in their expedition 
against Corgarff Castle, 2nd March 1746 — see Proceedings, vol. Ixi. p. TO. 
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Maud to Craigmyle and Eaernoir, and thence to Midmar and Skene. This 
road was in ancient days a cross-country route of some consequence, 
and it doubtless explains the position of Castle Maud in the midst of a 
moss which must always have been singularly desolate and uninviting 
for a residence.^ It further explains the early importance of the 
ancient house or tower of Skene, which about 1770 is described as 
“being by all traditional accounts the first built stone house in Marr."^ 

From the Cryne Corse Mounth the old northward road, fording the 
Dee by the Mills of Druin, is still in use as the so-called Couper Road, 
which runs northward past the east end of the Loch of Drum (Park) 
to Cullerlie, Finnercy, Edit, Skene, Kintore. and Inverurie. “ In con- 
nection with this once important road and its switches, the strategic 
position of Drum Castle becomes of much interest. It has been worked 
out in detail by Mr William Kelly, LL.D.. A.R.S.A., Aberdeen, whose 
researches are based on many years of close aquaintance with the district. 
Dr Kelly has kindly furnished me with the following note and annexed 
Map (fig. 12). 

“The castles of Durris and Drum commanded the fords at Mills of Drum, 
and Drum those at Dalmaik and Tilbouries. The north-going roads from 
lioth groups of fords converged to the Couper Road which skiited the east 
end of the Loch of Di'um (now named the Loch of Park) and tlie west end 
of the Loch of Skene, and ran northwards past the castle of Skene to Kintore 
and Inverurie. 

“This road avoided the .swampy laud north anil west of the Loch of 
Drum, and the great basin of the Loch of Leys, behind which rises the Hill 
of Fare. 

“It is clear that the two iirincipal north-going roads through Mar were (1) 
the Fir Mounth. from Angus to Kildrummy. the capital of the Earldom of Mar. 
whence it led at length to Elgdn : and (2) the Cairnamounth. from the Howe of the 
-Mearns to Inverurie, the capital of the as.sociated Loi dship of the Garioch. whence 
it ran northwards by Kirktown of Bourtie and Fyvie to Kinedar (King Edward) 
and to Banff. 

“The main line of the Kildrummy road crossed the Dee at Dinnet ; the 
Inverurie road crossed it at Mills of Drum, while a branch fi’om the south-east 
crossed at Tilbouries. 

“ It is noticeable that near all these fords, and also at Kincardine O'Neil, are 
found the remains of very old churches : — the churchyard of Glentaimer on the 
right bank of the river near the fords of Dinnet : Kincardine O'Neil on the left 
bank : Durris on the right bank : and Dalmaik (Drumoak) on the left bank. These 
churche.s were with intention placed close to the main lines of communication, at 
important jioints. and none were more important than the fords. 

“I annex a sketch map of Drum and its neighbourhood, showing six miles 
square. 


' For Castle Maud see my paper in Scoff isli Xofes and Queries. :trd series, vol. ii. pp. S6-7. No 
liistorical particulars of this mysterious ruin seem to be availabie. 

® Sir Robert Dougias. Baronage of Scoflaod, 1798. p. .755 ; quoting from the Skene Family His- 
tory, circa 1770 — see Memorials of fhe Family of Skene of Skene, p. 4. 

• Fraser, op. cif., pp. 99-100. 
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"Tlie course of the Dee is shown, and the contour lines are marked at 100- 
foot intervals — the 100-foot line crossing the Dee below the Durris-Mills of Drum 



Fig. 12. Map of the Medieval Topography of Drum. 


fords. The Loch of Drum is indicated, and the marshj' land stretching towards 
the Hill of Pare. The burn feeding the loch is now known as the ‘ Black Burn,’ 
but the Celtic equivalent is preserved in the name of the farm, Doualty, past 
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wliicli a bum flows from the loch, supplying power to the Mills of Drum. (The 
O.S. map uames them Mills of Crathes. but they were, and still are commonly, 
called the Mills of Drum.) 

"Near the east end of the loch is the King's Well — a name on i-eeord as far 
back as 1323.^ 

" Skirting the east end of the loch is the ’Couper Road.' the drove road used 
by coupers on their way south, e.y. to Paldy Pair, near Fordoun. The road has 
all the appearance of an early road as far as the bend where it enters the 
straight stretch that connects it with the present North Deeside Road ; but a 
map of 1784 shows that from the point referred to. it ran on to the fords as shown 
on my sketch-map. The line shown was formerly the ijarliamentary boundary 
between the two shires, and may represent part of the line of enclosure of the 
Park of Drum, 

" Let us now look at the more easterly part of the map. Hei'e lies the Roman 
Camp, called ‘ Normandykes.’ commanding the ford at Tilbouries. Towards the 
north-n est there still remains a stretch of roughly causewayed track (fig. 13), 
now almost disused, that led to rising ground (where there are tumuli) whence 
a fine prospect of Durris and Strachan is obtained : and thence down to a 
small stream from the old moss. The place-names. Rogton, Moss-side, and 
Mossend. indicate the nature of the low-lying ground ; but there is no moss in 
this part of Diaim now. although until so recently as about 18(58 there was 
what to my recollection seemed an extensive peat moss, north of the railway, 
towards Belskavie. 

"The line of the existing track and roadway is ancient as far as the Mains 
of Drum : from thence it led almost directly towards the castle. At the top of 
the ’Cowie Hill.' north-west of the castle, the old road appears again, and runs 
through the remains of the ancient Forest of Drum to the Hardgate. and on 
to the C’ouper Road. 

" The Mony Burn, at the ' back of Drum.' is ai)parently the • moss ' burn : the 
ground through which it flows is boggy. The name •Drum' is itself, of course, 
Gaelic : " h‘ drom ' is a well-deflned uplifted • back.' especially as seen from the 
north and north-west. 

‘■Retracing our steps to the ford, we find another old road^also but a track 
—passing from the old eluxrch by the ‘ Cadgerfeerd ' ’ to Moss-side, thence up the 
hill to the ridge behind the present church, then westward to 'Barras Yetts.' 
and so on to the Couper Road. This road is still traceable, in-actically all the way. 
from the old kirk of Dahnaik to the Couper Road : a part of it coincides with the 
old North Deeside Road, called the Braemar Roa<l on the eighteenth-centurj' 
ma]j already referred to. broken fragments of which appear at Cults. Bieldside. 
C'ulter. Drum. Park, and Crathes. Probably the name ' Barras Yetts ' refers to a 
gate in the enclosure of the Park of Drum. 

"We thus see that Drum Castle was placed to command the principal 
passages of the Dee on lower Deeside. on the north-going roads to Skene. 
Hallforest. Kintore. and Inverurie : for all the roads from the south-west con- 
verge to a ford south-west from the castle, while the roads from the south-east 
crossed the Dee to the south-east of the castle, which was placed in the middle 
of the ai-ea bounded b.v these roads on the north side of the river. 

"The castle of Durris stood near the fords at Mills of Drum, on the south 
side of the river, to command the roads from the south-west, and the main line 
of the Couper Road. 


‘ Fo 71 s regius in Bruce’s charter to Alexander Burnurd ; see The Family of BuDietf of Leys, 
ed. .1. Allardyce, p. 134. 

- The marefurde in Xofa limiters de Dtdmayok- see Registrnm Episcoiiahis Aherdoyiensis, 
vol. i. p. 246. 
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• ‘ I have already referred to the proximity of the old churches to the ford.s. 
The kirk of Dalmaik is at the extreme south-east corner of the parish, where 



four parishes meet — Maryeulter, Durris. Peteiculter. and Drumoak. It lies in a 
gushet of land jutting into Petereulter. and certainly was placed there without 
any reference to paiish boundaries, ijrobablj- centuries before there were 


(at the .stile) with the Old Decside Road. 
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parishes. Another little point of interest is the location of the present sniiddies. 
There is, or was recently, one at Hardgate. and another at the junction of the 
Couper Road ^vdth the North Deeside Road. I can imagine that their history 
goes far back. 

“One word more on the locality. The auticxuity of Kiniiord as a settlement 
is well known : but the area that we have been considering may also have been 
jteopled by a considerable tribe at as early a time as Dinnet-Kinnord was. 

“When we think of the natural featui-es. the foixls. the peat mosses, the 
three lochs (Leys, Drum, Skene), the eai’ly fortifications at the Rarmekin of 
Edit, the crannog on the Loch of Leys, the tumuli at Di'iim, the short cist 
burial at Balbridie. stone circles at Durris and Midmar. the sculptured stone at 
Park, it is clear that we have here features ami evidences of a kind similar 
to those found in the neighbourhood of Diiinet. And we may not forget that 
j)robably much has been gradually obliterated in the more cultivated district. 

“But whether oi' not Drum can vie with Kinnord in anti<iuity. it was a 
place where men settled in very remote times : and it is remarkable that its 
importance, like that of the more westerly centre, should have continued 
throughout the Middle Ages — mainly. I believe, in both cases because of nearness 
to practicable fords, and because through each ran a great highway, the western 
one to the strength of 31ar, the eastern to the capital of the Gaiaoch." 

If our northward traveller chose to turn the eastward flank of the 
Mounth by the Cowie Mounth Pass and Aberdeen, his route thereafter 
was well defined and presented no obstacles. It was marked by a 
series of royal castles with their associated burghs, on the strategic 
disposition of which Mr Mackay Mackenzie has recently commented.’ 
From Aberdeen the highroad led by the royal burghs of Kintore and 
Inverurie, each with its moffe castle, thence alternatively by the Kirk 
of Bourtie and Fyvie Castle to the royal castle and burgh of Banff— 
the route followed by Edward 1. in July 1296,- and by Sir James 
Lindsay a hundred years later; or, in a more Avestward direction, by 
the “back o’ Bennachie” to Insch and Dvinnideer Castle— the upland 
capital messuage of the Earldom of the Gai’ioch — and so to join at 
the castle of Gartly Avith the direct northAvard route from Kildrumniy 
Castle, as described already. 

Of the above-mentioned castles, only those of Aberdeen and Kintore 
AA’ere in Mar and so fall Avithin our surAey. Kintore Castle has already 
been dealt Avith : ® and it is unnecessary to say anything here about 
the castle of Abei’deen, as its history has been fully set forth by Mr 
G. M. Fraser.’ So early as 1264 there Avere stone buildings on the site. 
Richard the Mason being employed in that year at Avork upon them.' 
The castle AA-as destroyed after its recapture from the English in 13()<S. 

‘ Op. cit., p. 21. 

’ Edward's curious divergence to I.uiuphanan, on Saturday 21st .luly, was evidently for the 
purpose of receiving the submissions which are chronicled there. 

’ See supra, p. 109, note 1. 

‘ Historical Aberdeen— i : The Castle and the Castle Hill. 

‘ Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, vol. i. p. 12. 
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In a concluding instalment of this paper it is proposed to round off 
our inquiry by considering systematically the early castles of Mar 
from an archaeological viewpoint. I have to acknowledge the courteous 
loan of blocks as follows ; Fig. 6, from Aberdeen Newspapers, Ltd. ; tigs. 7 
and 13, from the Aberdeen Natural History and Antiquarian Society; tig. 
11, from Mr F. C. Diack, M.A. The sketch maps at figs. 2 and 4. and the 
general map at the end, tig. 14. were drawn for me by Mr J. Fenton 
Wyness, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.A.Scot. Fig. 1 is taken from my book upon 
Kildrummy Castle. The general map is, of course, in no Avay intended 
to supersede the detailed regional study with O.S. maps which is 
essential if my thesis and all its implications ai-e to be fully under- 
stood. Only by such a close correlation of historical, archaeological, 
and topographical data can we hope in time to work out the details 
of the Norman penetration of Scotland. 


IV. 

EXCAVATIONS AT BEAY LINKS AND AT A HORNED CAIRN AT 
COWER DOUNREAY, CAITHNKS.S. Ba' ARTHl’R ,T. H. EDWARDS. 
F..S. A.S( ()T.. Assist.'l.vt Kiaa>Ki{ of thk .Mfskl .m. 


STUrCTCRFS oy Rf.vy Li.vks. 

In 193(). wlien I visited Reay Links for tlie purpose of reporting on 
tlie Yikiiig gra\»‘ found in .Vugust of that yesir. I was impressed by 
the number of stones to be seen, some in heaps and some ajqjai’ently 
forming detinite lines of construction. The site looked promising for 
further investigation ; and as the Council again granted me the Gunning 
P'ellowship for 192S. and one of our PVIlows, Mr Alan D. Pilkington of 
Sandside. had very kindly given me permission to excavate anywhere 
on the links. 1 started work in August near the Drill Hall at Reay 
village. Quite a number of small iuouikIs and likely sites were ex- 
amined, but. unfortunately, no new Viking graves fall to be recorded. 
When digging near the Viking grave found in 1913. the site of which 
can still' be determined by the quantities of horses’ bones lying in the 
sand, I found that this grave ha<l been placed close to the side of a 
drvbuilt stone wall, the top of which now shows above surface level. 
This wall, which must be [)art of a building of circular construction, 
measures about 4 feet in breadth and about 4 feet in height. Nearly 
12 feet of its length was uncovered. To the west of the Drill Hall, and 
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showing at surface level where the sand has blown away, are a numher 
of similar walls, the circular construction of the buildings of which they 
had formed part being clearly visible. No excavation of any of these 
structures was attempted, as it was a task beyond either the time or 
means at my disposal, but I record them here as being worthy of serious 
investigation in the future. 

In a small mound about 160 yards west of the Drill Hall and about 
22 yards north of the road, there was found at about 2 feet from the 
surface a long cist which measured 8 feet in length, 2 feet in breadth, 
and 2 feet in depth. The sides and one end were composed of slabs 
set on edge, and the other end of flat stones placed one above the other. 
The bottom was not paved, and, except for a quantity of red clay, the 
cist was entirely filled with sand. For a covering it had a number of 
flat stones with one particularly large slab in the centre, the whole 
being topped with small boulders and sand. The direction of the cist 
was north-east and south-west. No relics were found in it. 

In a small heap of stones, about 120 yards north-west of the Drill 
Hall and beside one of the gi’ass-covered sand dunes, the fragments of 
a large vessel of clay were found about 3 feet from the sui-face. Both 
sides had been crushed together, and it was only found possible to 
remove it in small pieces. It is made of a coarse reddish-yellow cla^’. 
the walls averaging f of an inch in thickness. The diameter at the 
mouth has probably been about 10 inches and the height ])erha])s about 
17 or IS inches. On the exterior, just below the lip, it is slightly hollowed, 
the lower portion of the hollow being decorated with a neai'ly 
horizontal row of finger-tij) and nail impressions. From the 
level at which the vessel was found and its construction and 
appe£U’ance in general. I would suggest a period snbseriuent 
to the Yiking occupation as its probable date. 

(In the east side of the Isauld Burn, between it and the 
fai’in dyke, the remains of two long cists were fouml. with 
the head and side stones protruding above ground. They 
hiy nearly east and west, and me;(sured 6 feet in length, 
about 2 feet in width, and 1 foot 6 inches in depth respec- 
tively. No relics were found in eithei’, both Vjeing comj)letely 
filled with earth. 

In addition to the above-mentioned vessel of clay, the 
only relics found on Rejiy Links were two hammer-stones. i. Broiize 
a small flint scraper, and a strap tag of bronze. from Reay 

The strap tag (fig. 1), which was found lying on the surface. <1 > 

has a dark green patina. It measures 1| inch in length and is of long 
oval shape pointed at one end. The top, where it is inch in breadth. 
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is divided and pierced with two nail or rivet holes. Towards the 
centre it widens to inch, and gradually tapers to a point which has 
been worked into a zoomorphic design. On the upper surface there is 
the incised decoration of a cross inside a circle, and a small oval depend- 
ing from between the rivet holes, the whole being enclosed within an 
incised border line which runs round the edge of the object. From 
the circumference of the circle Avliich encloses the cross, four lines 
project inwards towards the angles of the arms, one of these lines and 
two of the terminals of the cross being decorated serif-fashion. Of 
the same type, but made of silver instead of bronze, is the strap tag 
found at Talnotrie,i Kirkcudbrightshire, with associated relics among 
which were Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian coins dating from A.D. 
854-74. 

Chambered Cairn at Lower Dounreay. 

This cairn (fig. 2), which is of the round horned variety, is situated 
in the pasture land about 1 mile north-east of the farm of Lower 
Dounreay and | mile from the seashore, and like many others of its 
kind, has long been known in the local folk-lore as “The Fairies 
Mound," It is also sometimes called “ The Laii’acks Hillock ” or Cnoc na 
h-Uiseig. From a distance it has the appearance of a green hillock, but 
on closer approach there could be seen protruding above the grass-grown 
surface a number of slabs, the position of some of which indicated that 
the cairn had at some time or other been interfered with. On the 
southern side, and about 60 or 70 feet in front of the cairn, is a hollow 
or ditch-like depression in the ground, a peculiar phenomenon in a field 
which is otherwise comparatively level, and I can only suggest as a 
reason for its existence, that it was from this spot the builders of the 
cairn may have obtained the material, or part of it at least, for the 
construction of the monument. 

The cairn measured about 8 feet in height above the level of the field. 
xVcross the centre, between the horns, the diameter was about 58 feet, 
and along the horns 70 feet. In the centre of the concavity, on the south- 
east side, and seen in fig. 2 as a white mark, was a large slab which 
measured 5 feet 6 inches in length. 2 feet 9 inches in greatest breadth, 
and 11 inches in thickness. With some difficulty this stone was moved 
downwards a few feet, and on digging below where it had lain the 
entrance to tlie (diamber was found. The slab, \vhich had probably 
slipped from its original position. Avas. I think, the lintel stone of the 
portal, the two jambs being the upright slabs Nos. 1 and 8, which lA’ere 
subsequently uncovered in the course of the excavations. The whole 

^ Procf f<li /igs. vol. xlvii. pp. 12-16. 
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of the chamber from the entrance to the back wall was completely 
filled with flat slabs which had formed the superstructure of the 



Fig. 2, Horned Chambered Cairn at Lower Dounreay, Caithness. 


chamber. Amongst this mass, and at a distance of 16 feet from the 
entrance and 3 feet from the surface level, a secondary burial had been 




Fig. ’.i. Plan and Section of Cliuinber in Cairn at 
Dounreay. 


made, the cairn stones of the fallen roof having been utilised as material 
for the preparation of the long cist in which to place the body. The 
cist, which lay north-north-east and south-.south-west, measured 6 feet in 
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length, 2 feet in breadth, and 1 foot 4 inches in depth. Both side and end 
slabs had been set on edge. To protect the cist further two slabs, each of 
which measured about 3 feet in length and 2 feet 9 inches in breadth 
respectively, had been placed on edge on either side of the cist at its 
head. Laid across these from side to side were three flat stones which 
formed a cover. The bottom was paved, and the skeleton, which was 

lying on its back with its head 
at the north end of the cist, 
was entirely covered with beach 
shingle. At the south-east end 
of the cist, among the shingle, 
two fragments of a beaker urn 
were found. 

On reference to the section 
and plan (fig. 3), it can be seen 
that the original chamber is a 
pointed oval in shape, having 
eight upright divisional slabs 
(numbered 1-8 in the illustra- 
tions) of varying heights set 
radially with drystone building 
between each. It lay north-west 
and south-east, and measured 
20 feet in length. Between the 
walls at the entrance it measured 
only 1 foot in width, but gradu- 
ally expanded to about 6 feet 
6 inches at the back. The 
original height of the chamber 
cannot now be ascertained, but 
as the drystone building is at 
every point built higher than 
the u])right slabs, one can as- 
sume that it must have been 
of the dome-shaped or corbelled variety, with perhaps one or more 
capstones. Between the upright slabs Nos. 6 and 7 and 7 and 8 two 
slabs of whinstone were found, which might have answered as covers. 
The larger of the two measured 4 feet in length by 3 feet 7 inches in 
breadth and 7 inches in thickness. The only part of the chamber which 
mav have been lintelled is that portion between the walls at the entrance 
on the exterior side of slabs Nos. 1 and 8. and here a few fallen slabs 
were found, which by their size and shape may have served as lintels. 



Fig. 4. South side of Chamber in Cairn at Lower 
Dounreay. 
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In the removal of the stones from the back of the chamber, it 
was observed that the upper faces of many of these had adhering 
to them a layer of clay sometimes nearly an inch in thickness, the 
lower faces being quite clean. The use of clay has already been noted 
in the superstructure of cairns elsewhere,' so that its presence here in 
such a quantity and position was in all likelihood not accidental, but 
for the purposes of making the roof as nearly watertight as possible, 
and helping to bind the structure together. In the actual construction 
of the chamber its shape had evndently been determined by the placing 
of the upright slabs (fig. 4), these having been fixed in position first of 
all. Each slab had been sunk to some depth in the subsoil, and pinned 
in its position by a smaller stone w'edged in at the foot on either side. 
The drystone walling had then been built between and above the 
uprights (fig. 5). The measurements of the upright stones are as 
follows : — 


Number. 


Height. 

Tliickness. 

Breadtli. 

1 

3 feet 3 inches 

0 inches 

Not ascertained. 

2 

4 

.. 6 .. 

5 

* • • • 

3 

4 

,, 6 

.. 

» • • > 

4 

4 

.. 0 .. 

5 

3 feet 3 inches. 

5 

4 

7 

5 

2 .. 10 .. 

6 

4 

.. 9 .. 

5.'. ,. 

4 .. 4 .. 

7 

4 

.. 3 .. 

4 .. 

Not ascertained. 

8 

3 

• * i .« 

4 .. 

.. 


Between Nos. 1 and 2 the height of the cairn wall as it stands now 
is 4 feet, between Nos. 2 and 3. 5 feet 4 inches, and between Nos. 5 and 
6 its highest point o feet 10 inches. At floor-level the base of the wall 
was nearly in line with the bottom of the upright slabs, but as it rose 
the wall gradually sloped outwards until it reached the top of the 
uprights. Here it became more perpendicular, and at two points above 
the uprights Nos. 3 and (5 it showed some sign of convergence. 

The position of the upright slabs must be considered. It vvdll be 
noted that except for Nos. 1 and 8, which are nearly opposite each other 
but not quite, the remainder, except for No. 5, are so placed that one 
on either side faces the interval between two on the opposite side. 
Moreov^er, the position of No. 5 upright in the centre of the semicircular 
back wall, leaves us with four uprights on one side and three on the 
other. This irregular placing of the upright slabs would seem to pre- 
clude, therefore, a splitting up of the chamber of this cairn into a series 
* Forty Years Researches in Burial Mounds of East Yorkshire, pp. xxi and xl. 
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of well-defined compartments. The spaces between them, however, 
served the same purpose, the slabs themselves being used for dividing 
one interment from another, as I shall show later. One other point in 
connection with the slabs, for which I can assign no particular reason, 
is the rough chipping away of the upper interior corner of each one, 
some more and some less. This is shown on the section, but can he 

most clearly seen in fig. 4, show- 
ing the south side of the cham- 
ber, and fig. 6 , a view of the 
back of the chamber. 

In clearing the floor of the 
chamber, the space between up- 
rights Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 was 
found to be completely paved, 
except for a small patch near 
the inner angle of No. 6, where 
there was a pocket which seemed 
to contain a small quantity of 
ashes. Between uprights Nos. 
2, 3, 6, and 7 the floor was paiTly 
paved and partly covered with 
clay, and from this point to the 
entrance the floor covering con- 
sisted of clay only. On the top 
of the paved area was a layer 
of clay some 2 to 3 inches in 
thickness, and embedded in this 
were human skeletal remains, 
animal hones, pottery, etc. A 
few fragments of charcoal were 
also found, but so few as to he 
almost negligible. 

The skeletal remains were 
fragmentary, as the weight of 
the fallen stones had driven the hones into the clay, breaking and 
crushing them, and this, together with the effect of moisture which had 
seeped through the stones of the cairn, had reduced many of them to 
such a state of disintegration as to make it impossible to remove them. 
From the position of the fragments which remained it was possible, 
however, to determine, so far, the position in which some of the bodies 
had been placed. 

The first skeleton was found between uprights Nos. 3 and 4. It had 



*r ** -. V 


Fig. .1. Find of Clninibei- in C;iirn at Lower 
Donnreay. 
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been laid in a contracted position on its left side close to the wall, 
with the head in the angle made by the wall and No. 3 upright. The 
knees had been drawn up, one arm placed under and the other over 
the thigh bones. Between uprights Nos. 5 and 6 other skeletal frag- 
ments were found. Pieces of a skull were lying in the angle of upright 
No. 5, w’hile close to the base of the wall, and nearly centred between 
the two uprights, were a number of long bones. From the position 
of the bones it would appear as if a body had been laid down in a con- 
tracted position. In the central space between uprights Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7 
the human skeletal remains were rather mixed, the skull of one skeleton 
being found in the exterior angle of upright No. 6, while another skull 
and a number of long bones 
were found midway between 
the upstanding slabs. 

In the clay in which the 
bones of the first-mentioned 
skeleton were imbedded, and 
which had been removed and 
placed aside for examination, 
two fragments of neolithic 
pottery were found, a stone 
axe, fragments of two beaker 
urns, and a number of animal 
bones. Among the latter was 
the first phalanx of a small 
ox which had been pierced 
near its distal end, from front to back, by a hole about y inch in diameter 
(fig. 6). A similar bone also pierced in this way, from a Stone Age 
kitchen-midden at Oram, in Denmark, is figured in Affaldsdyager Fra 
Sfenaldere7i i Danmark, p. 142, fig. 4. 

The axe, which is made of a micaceous sandstone, measures 3j| inches 
in length, 2^,, inches in width across the cutting face, and T* inch 
across the butt. It is roughly oval in section and measures IfV inch 
near the centre, where it is greatest in thickness. The surface generally, 
except in one or two places where an attempt has been made at polish- 
ing or smoothing, is pitted, showing that it has been prepared by pecking 
or bruising with a hammer-stone.' The neolithic pottery is made of an 
extremely hard paste. The outer surface is black and glossy, with the 
appearance of having been rubbed or burnished with a smooth instru- 
ment. The inner surface resembles a piece of stone, so large is the 

‘ See description of this method by Dr Sophus Muller in Mf moires tie la Igociete Boyale ties 
Antiquaires clu Nord, 1897, pp. 148-56. 
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percentage of sand which has been added to the clay in the process of 
manufacture. The largest of the two fragments measures 1^ inch by 



Fig. 7. Fragiiifiits of two Beakers from ll(<or of (Iliaiiiljer in Cairn at 
Lower Dounreay. 

Ij; inch and j inch in thickness. The beaker (fig. 7, Nos. 1 and 2), which 
is made of a Hne yellowish clay, has probably measured about inches 
in diameter across the mouth when complete, and ^ inches across the 
base. The lip is slightly everted, and here and there over the surface 
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are shallow punctulations in groups of three. As each one of the three 
appear to be equidistant they have probably been made with a stamp. 
The fragments of the beaker (fig. 7, No. 3) were portions of the body 
of a vessel which had been made of a light brown clay, and decorated 
with horizontal impressions of a twisted cord. The fragments of the 
other beaker (fig. 8) were found in various parts of the cairn. The lip 
fragment No. 1 was found immediately under the turf on the top of 



Fig. 8. Fragments of a Beaker from Cist in Chaml>ered Cairn at Lower Dounreay. 

the cairn. Nos. 2 and 3 came from the floor of the cairn, and Nos. 4 
and 5 from the cist which had contained the secondary burial. It is 
made of a coarse dark brown clay, intermixed with small stones and 
quartz crystals. The lip fragments Nos. 1 and 4 are decorated with a 
row of nearly vertical dashes made with a stick or other implement, 
and closely resembling the finger-nail technique. These are margined 
by a line impressed with a toothed implement producing a row of 
hyphens, and below is an irregular chevron pattern of which Nos. 2 and 3 
may be portions. Fragment No. 5, part of the bulge of the urn, has 
two rows of the nearly vertical dashes placed | inch apart, each row of 
which is margined by a double line of the impressed hyphens. 
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For various reasons it was not found possible to examine the structure 
of the cairn outwith the chamber. Internally there is little deviation 
from the plan of excavated cairns of a similar type, although there are 
structural differences in detail. In the plans of the horned round cairns 
of Ormiegill and Gett,' excavated by Dr Joseph Anderson over half a 
century ago, the upright slabs are shown in pairs, each one exactly 
opposite the other, thus dividing the chamber into three compartments 
in the first mentioned and two in the second. Also, the upright slab 
in the back wall of the innermost compartment of both these cairns 
was placed face outwards and flush with the drystone building, instead 
of protruding for some distance edge outwards, as in the cairn at Lower 
Dounreay. Further, in the Dounreay cairn the passage is short, the 
distance from the outer extremity of the walls — where they are only 
a few inches in height — to the upright slabs Nos. 1 and 8 being only 
5 feet. In the cairns of Ormiegill and Gett, and imbedded in a floor 
of ashes, were burnt bones, human and animal, evidence of a period 
during which cremation was practised. Above this accumulation were 
unburnt bones, splintered and broken, both human and animal, of later 
burials and a different method of sepulture. The relics found consisted 
of flint chips and worked flints, and in the cairn of Ormiegill a finely 
polished hammer of grey granite was found, which measured 4 inches 
in length and was pierced with a hole for a handle. Quantities of 
pottery were also found, but these are not now available for examination. 

In the cairn at Lower Dounreay there was only one method of 
burial — b 3 ^ inhumation, and in two cases at least in the contracted 
position. No flints, worked or un worked, were found. Two of the 
fragments of potter}' were neolithic, and the remainder fragments of 
beakers of the Bronze Age. The decoration of the beaker (fig. 7), with 
its toothed-stamp impressions and false finger-nail technique, points to 
an early period of that time.^ The corded beaker found in association 
with the stone axe and neolithic pottery is an interesting record, 
although we must infer from the fragments found that the whole 
of the globular body of the beaker was decorated with the cord impres- 
sions. instead of the neck onlj' and perhaps part of the shoulder, as in 
its continental prototypes of the Late Neolithic period. The stone axe 
is the second recorded from a chambered cairn in Scotland.® A polished 
axe of greenstone was discovered bj' Professor T. H. Bryce in Clachaig 
(Limekiln) cairn, Arran. In the two chambers of this cairn were the 
remains of fourteen individuals, men. women, and children, the bones 


* Proceedings, vol. vi. pp. 442-51 and vol. vii. pp. 4)S0-.")12. 

' Proc. of the Prehistoric Society ot East .1 ngliu. vol. ill. p. 2(i. 
’ Proceedings, vol. xxxvi. p. Sll. 
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all unburnt. It was noted that the skulls were invariably placed in 
the corners and the long bones against the walls, practically the same 
conditions as prevailed at Lower Dounreay. 

From the evidence alforded, therefore, by the multiple inhumed 
burials, the stone axe, fragments of neolithic pottery, shards of early 
beaker pottery, and a total absence of bronze, we must presume that 
the interments in the Lower Dounreay cairn had been made in the Late 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Age. The relics from the cairn have been 
presented to the Museum by the Trustees of the late Donald Innes 
of Reay, to whom the thanks of the Society are due. I must also express 
my indebtedness to Mr Patrick Innes for his assistance, and to Mr B. G. 
Harris for his help in preparing the plans. 


REPORT ON THE HUMAN BONES. By Profes.sor Alex. Low, 

M.U., F.S.A.SfOT. 

From the Chamber of the Cairn. 

The bones are so fragmentary that apart from identifying the 
various pieces it is not possible to arrive at any definite conclusion as 
to the type of individuals represented. 

Between upright slabs Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7 were found pieces of the 
cranial bones of two individuals — an imperfect skull-cap, and part of 
the lower jaw of a young individual with a somewhat long skull and 
narrow forehead; a frontal bone and pieces of upper and lower jaws 
of an adult with narrow forehead and prominent brow-ridges. 

Between slabs 5 and 6 were small fragments of two skulls and 
some very fragmentary and splintered pieces of limb bones — pieces of 
humerus, ulna, femur, and tibia. 

Between slabs 3 and 4 were found pieces of upper and lower limb 
bones of a young man. Part of the upper extremity of the right 
femur shows very marked antero-posterior flattening, and the upper 
three-fourths of the right tibia shows lateral flattening of the shaft 
and retroversion of the head. 

Secondary Burial in Long Cist. 

The long cist contained the imperfect skeleton of a young man 
about twenty to twenty-five years of age. 

The skull is too imperfect to permit of measurements being taken. 
The bones are thin, and sufficient of the .skull-cap remains to show a 
long type of skull with a rather full and rounded frontal region and 
with high orbits. The ramus and part of the body of the left side of 
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the lower jaw is preserved. All three molar teeth are in position, but 
do not show any wearing of the crowns. 

There are a number of imperfect vertebra? and a few broken ribs. 
The hip bones are much broken, but the pieces that remain show sex 
characters indicating a male. 

The lengths of the jentii’e limb bones are as follows : — 

Right humerus ..... 323 mm 


radius 

236 

.. ulna 

. 258 

femur 

444 

Left tibia . 

, 352 

„ fibula 

. 350 


The platytnen'c inde.c of the femur is 05’7. and the plutijcnemic index 
of the tibia 61‘7. Both tibiae show flattening and retroversion of their 
heads, and the left one shows a " squatting " facet at its lower end ; 
the lower end of the right tibia is broken. The right os calcis and 
both astragali are fairly complete, the latter showing “squatting’ 
facets. 

The bones are those of a young male, rather long-headed, of slender 
build, and of an estimated stature of .5 feet 6 inches 

REPORT ON THE ANLMAL BONE.S. By R. M. Nkiu.. M.C.. M.A.. 

Lecturer oii Zoology. University of Aberdeen. 

These number some dO i)ieces. almost all very small and fragmentary. They are 
not of any great zoologicral interest. The variety of a(iuatic animals represented 
suggests that the site of the cairn has been exposed to flooding or was hard by a 
.stream or pond, although actually there is no evidence of this at the i)resent day. 

The following is a summary of the remain.s : — 

1. Nine pieces rib. verteime, scapula, and “2 piece.s limb bones of a smallish ox. 

Of the latter the largest pit'ces by far ai e a pai t of the right radius and 
an os calcis. Tht* stoutish build ol tin* foi'iiu*!* set*iiis t(^ pi*eclude Eeltic 
shorthorn. 

2. Right humerus and one other limb fragment of young <leer. 

Two leg bones of a .s<iuirrel. 

4. Part of the skull of a water-vole. 

Two i)ieces lower jaw and p;u t of i-ight frontal of an ottt'r. 

f). Part of sternum and several wing-bone piece.s of a gannet. 

7. Seven pieces wing bones of a grebe or grebe-like bird, and two fragments 
of mandible ditto. 

In addition to the above there were found .3 ox teeth, 1 sheep tooth. 1 
canijie tooth of a d(jg. 2 pieces of oyster-shell, and a fragment of bird 
pelvis which has not la^en definitely identifie<l. 
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Monday. 14//< January 1929. 

Professor THOMAS H. BRYCE, xM.D., F.R.S., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 

Wilfred Lorraine Anfkorn. Tlnee-Coiner Mead. Dim ton Green. Kent. 
Donald Bertram. Manager. Orkney Steam Navigation Co.. Ltd.. 20 
East Road. Kirkwall. • 

Morton J. H. Cow ie. Architect, " Dnrrisdeer.” St .John s Road. Cor- 
storphiue. 

Dr J. J. G.tLBRAiTH. 1 Park Street. Dingwall. 

Rev. Ai.exander Fi.e.ming Kerr. Minister of Kinkell and Madderty 
United Free Church. United Free Church Manse. Madderty, Crieff. 
Henry' Lachlan Macdonald of Dimacli. Dnnach. Oban. Argyll. 

ReY'. P. Hc'GH R. ,M.t( K.yy". M.A.. St John’s Manse. Torphichen. hy 
Bathgate. 

(’harles ^PLk.w. F.'/.S. (Scot.). 27 Hillview Terrace. Dalniuir, Dum- 
bartonshire. 

Lt.-Col. Leo.nard C. R. Messei.. M.A. (Oxon.). Nymans. Haniicros.-, 
Hayward.s Heath. Sussex. 

Jame.s Ros-s. 10 Midmar tiardens. Edinburgh. 

.Ja.mes Seton-Andek.son. 22 Alexandra Place. Oban. Argyll. 

.Iames T.yy'T.or. 780 IStli Avenue We-^t. Vancouver. B.C. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By T. Stewart. Morningside Place. Edinburgh. 

Sil ver Button, shaped like an acorn, bearing a Cameron crest and 
coat of arms. 

(2) By J. S. Donald. F.S.A.Scot. 

Forfarshire Constables Badge of I.ead. measuring If inch in dia- 
meter, bearing on the obverse FORFARSHIRE CONSTABLE N' 124. 
round edge, GR. IV. in centre and a crown above. 

Two Communion Tokens. 
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(3) By S. A. Niven, Sunnyside, Pyvie. 

Part of a Food-vessel of red-brown ware, measuring 6| inches in 
external diameter at the mouth. Found while ploughing on the farm 
of Sunnyside, Parish of Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, about 1910. (See sub- 
sequent communication by J. Graham Callander, F.S.A.Scot.) 

(4) By George David.son, F.S.A.Scot. 

Iron Axe-head, mediaeval, measuring inches in length and inches 
across the cutting edge, from Haughton House sale, Alford, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

Bronze Spear-head, with a stout socket, short blade and a flat loop 
on each side of the socket, measuring inches in total length, the 
blade being 2| inches in length and IjV inch in breadth, and the socket 
I inch in external diameter at the mouth, from Inverness. 

Turned Wooden Ink-pot with four circular holes round the central 
well for holding quills, from Laurencekirk. 

Silver Toddy Ladle, with unidentifled marks— a thistle between two 
branch-like objects with a dot on each side— and maker’s mark, A C, 
stamped twice. 

(o) By George Ei.y, 91 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Half-pound Lead Weight, of flat discoidal shape, with a semicircular 
bow handle of iron, measuring 1,5 inch by li’ inch in cross diameters, 
and 2 inch in thickness, with the letter T and number VIII. rudely 
incised on the top. Found by the donor while fishing in the Tav near 
Taymouth Castle, the handle of the weight being caught by one' of his 
hooks. 

(6) By Colonel J. Mu.e, 3 Eglinton Crescent, Edinhuigh. 

Old Walking-stick, the handle carved in the form of the head of 
John Knox. 


The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated 
and thanks voted to the Donors;— 

(1) By W. Douglas Simpson, D.Litt.. F.S.A.Scot. 

The Deeside Field, Fourth Number, 1929. 

(2) By Richard Quick, F.S.A.Scot. 

Bulletin of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, vol. vii., No. 
4, and Index to vol. vii. 
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(3) By R. Murdoch Lawrance, F.S.A.Scot. 

The Scottish National Dances : their Origin, Nature, and History. By 
R. H. C. (Rev. Robert Hogg Calder, M.A.). Aberdeen, 1928. 

(4) By the Secretary of the Manx Museum. 

Journal of the Manx Museum, v'ol. i.. No. 17, December 1928. 


The following Purchases of Books for the Library wei-e intimated : — 

Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire in the Forty-Five. By 
Alistair and Henrietta Tayler. Aberdeen, 1928. 

Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An Inven- 
tory of the Historical Monuments in London. Vol. iii. — Roman London. 
London, 1928. 

Schedule of the Roman Remains of Chester. With Maps and Plans. 
By P. H. Lawson, F.S.A., A.R.I.B.A. Chester, 1928. 

Drum of the Somervilles. By Hamilton More Nisbett. Edinburgh. 
1928. 

Roman Malton and District. Report No. 1. The Roman Pottery at 
Crambeck, Castle Howard. By Philip Corder, M.A. York. 1928. 

Place Names of Dumbartonshire. By John Irving, F.S.A.Scot. Dum- 
barton, 1928. 

Osebergfundet Utgit av den Norske Stat. Bind II. Oslo, 1928. 

The following ( Communications were read : — 
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I. 

ON A JET NECKLACE PROM A CIST AT POLTALLOCH. ARGYLL. 

By J. HEWAT CRAW. P.S-A. Scot. 

The village of Kilrnartin. Argyll, stands at the apex of a triangular 
area of low-lying ground .some three miles in length. At its base is 
the level stretch of Crinan Moss, and on either side rise the rugged 
hills of Argyll. 

This delta is bisected by the Kilrnartin Burn, which flows to meet 
the River Add. but geologists tell us that the valley was at one time 
traversed by a much lai’ger river, when a lobe of ice blocked the Pass 
of Brander, and the waters of Loch Awe discharged into Crinan Loch.' 
The course of this river may still be seen at parts, and further evidence 
of early conditions exists in the form of great banks of gravel, a 
hundred feet above the present sea-level. These extend along either 
side of the valley, and speak of a time when Knapdale and Kintyre 
were islands and the waves of Loch Crinan rolled to' where Kilrnartin 
village now stands. 

When the sea receded to its pi-esent level, the district now traversed 
by the Crinan Canal and the Kilrnartin Burn nnrst have become an im- 
portant thor-oughfare. To this is doubtless due the fact that in no part 
of Sc(rtland ai-e there to be frnind remains of gi-eatei' interest, dating from 
early prehistoric down to medifeval times. 

These monuments have frerpiently formed the subjects of papers in 
our Proceed inya. and have been elsewhere described.^ Dr Christison 
dealt with the forts of the district, and has given an account of the 
work done by our Society at Dunadd, when by the kindness of Colonel 
Malcolm. C.B., of Poltalloch, our museum was enriched by the addition 
of over .‘100 objects found during the excavations. The cairns and their 
excavation have been described by Canoit Greenwell and Dean Mapleton, 
while Dr .Joseph Anderson has given an account of the urns discovered. 
The standing-stones have received the attention of Mr Roniilly Allan, 
Professor .1. Y. Simpson, and Di‘ Christison. 

A very remarkable alignment of cairns and standing-stones extends 
fi-otn Kilrnartin through the whole cour.se of the valley: .several of 
these cairns ar-e of tnor'e than usual inter-est. In the large cairn at 
Kilrnai'tin Glebe, at the north etrd of this line, was found a jet necklace, 
which cannot now be tr-aced. From the top of this cairn, which was 

* Mfnioh'S of the (itohuju of iSH/wy—Shput ‘^7. p. 

* For Bibliog^raphy, .“ee Appendix A. 
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only partially excavated, and which originally measured 110 feet in 
diameter and 13J feet in height, one can see the next three in the 
series in exact alignment. The second seems to have been untouched. 
The third was unfortunately recently removed. The fourth, at Nether 
Largie, contains a megalithic segmented chamber which has been figured 
by Professor Bryce.' In this cairn Canon Greenwell found the beautiful 
urn (now in the British Museum) which has been so often figured as a 
type of neolithic pottery. The cairn is situated 1200 yards from No. 1 of 
the series. Continuing southwards the line passes a standing-stone, 
having close to the east a remarkable group of standing-stones, and to the 
west a circle of twelve stones in a small wood. Beyond Ri Cruin the 
line passes over the site of a cairn which contained three cists. In 
two of these the side slabs were grooved for the reception of the end 
slabs, and from the third was taken the unique slab bearing sculptured 
representations of axe-heads, of which there is a cast in our museum.^ 
Continuing, the line passes in succession three burial sites and a 
standing-stone within a distance of about a mile and a half, and 
eventually crosses the Add at Islandadd Bridge. This remarkable line, 
4:1 miles in length, probably marks the course of an early track, and 
is in fact closely followed to-day by a road, except where it passes 
through the grounds of Poltalloch House. It points N. by E. 1 E., 
being parallel to the course of the Kilmartin Burn and to all the 
ridges and valleys in the district. It is a noticeable fact that the axes 
of practically all the Bronze Age graves in the district point in approxi- 
mately the same direction. 

Another line of standing-stones and burial sites extends from the 
modern cemetery north of Lochgilphead to Dunadd, a distance of about 
2f miles. 

About half a mile north-east of Poltalloch, the low-lying triangular 
area above referred to is bounded on the west by a gravel bank some 


' Proc. Soc. Anf. Scot., vol. xxxvii. p. (iO. 

^ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., toI. viii, part 2, p. 37H. Opinion is ciirifled whether these are moulds or 
mere representations. The latter would seem to he the correct interpretation, as similar carviiifis 
occur on the slabs of a hurial chamber in Brittany. There the shafts of the axes are also shown, 
and they are accompanied hy a curious figure resembling the head of a rake. This figure was also 
carved on one of the Kilmartin slabs, suggesting to Dean ilapleton ‘large Ogham letters.' See 
Proc. Roy. Irish. Acad., vol. viii. ISfiKtVl, p. ;W.s. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
figures in question are the debased representations of boats with rowers, such as have been found 
carved on boulders in Denmark. See A. P. Madsen's At/bUdninger uf lkin.<ke Oldsayer og 
Miiidcsinaerker: Broncealderen II. (ISTli), p. 49, pi. xxxvii. The same motif appears on knives 
of the Bronze Age in Denmark {Ibid.: Broncealderen I. (Id72), pi. xxiv.l. Mr George Cotl'ey 
has described these “ship-figures " at Xew Grange, near Drogheda, and has <lrawn attention to 
their similarity to Scandinavian rock carvings. He does not .seem to have known, however, 
of the Scottish example at Poltalloch. See Trims. Roy. Irish Accid., vol. xxx. pp. 30-37 (18t)2), 
al.so Heir Grange, Coffey, p. 60 (1912). 
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50 feet high and 600 yards in length — the 100-foot beach of pre-glacial 
times. To the north this bank ends in a promontory above the North 
Lodge and the hamlet of Slockavmllin. At its south end is a somewhat 
similar promontory, round the base of which curves a small stream. 
The crest of this southern promontory has been used as a gravel pit 
for many years. It is known as Brouch an Drummin (the brae of the 



Fijj-. 1. Plan of (iiavel Pit. 


elder bushes;, but the old name is said to have been Kill y Kiaran ' (the 
cell or burying-ground of St Kiaran). 

On the occasion of the visit of members of the Ancient Monuments 
Commission to this district in April 1928, their attention was directed 
to a short cist at the edge of the pit. This had been opened in 1910 
by Professor Bryce, but was found to contain nothing save a few 
fragments of bones. A slight examination led to the discovery of the 
eiids of other slabs projecting from the gravel, and Sir Ian Malcolm 


Ej: inf. Mr Donald Campbell, Poltalloch. Kiaran wa.s an Irish Saint who lived a.d. 51.5-.t48. 
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decided to excavate the site. In the third week of August I went to 
Poltalloch to help with the work. 

A plan of the gravel pit is shown in fig. 1. Some 11 yards to the 
north stands a monolith 5 feet 6 inches above the ground and 2 feet 
by li foot at ground-level. Its major axis points north bj’ east (tig. 2). 
About 10 yards farther north can be traced the faint remains of a 
mound which has been raised to cut off the promontory. It is only 
some 6 inches in elevation by 24 feet in width, and can be traced from 
near the edge of the steep bank to the east. It curves with a westerly 



Fig. 2. Gravel Pit from the Xorth. 


course for about 70 yards until it is lost when turning south, some 20 
yards to the south-west of the monolith. The area cut off by this 
mound measures about 100 yards north and south by 70 yards east and 
west. 

The work of examination was begun at the east side of the gravel 
pit, where flag-stones could be seen projecting from the side of the 
excavation, and where bones had been found some time before. Here 
four full-length stone-lined graves were found in an approximately 
east and west position. They contained human remains, but no relics. 

No. 1 pointed east-south-east, the cover stones being 1 foot 7 inches 
below the surface. It was formed of three slabs on each side and two 
end slabs, being covered by three slabs. It was unpaved and measured 
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5 feet 6 inches in length internally by 15 inches at the east end, 18 
inches at the shoulders, and 12 inches at the west end. It contained a 
skeleton in a much decayed condition, the remains of the skull being 
at the east end. 

No. 2 lay parallel to it, on the south side, at a distance of 18 inches. 
The west end had been damaged in removing gravel from the pit. 
This grave was at a rather lower level, being 2 feet below the surface. 
There were two slabs at the north side and one at the south side, a 
slab at the east end, and two remaining cover stones. It measured 8 
inches wide at the east end, and 11 inches wide at the middle, the head 
having evidently’ been placed at the west end. 

No. 3 laj’ close to the east end of No. 1, and in alignment with it, 
but at a slightly higher level, being 1 foot I inches below the surface. 
This grave seemed to have been damaged in the making of grave 4, 
which had cut into it at the east end. The slabs had been displaced, 
but the west end slab, two slabs at each side, and one cover stone 
remained. Fart of a skull was found at the west end. 

No. 4 was at a lower level, being 1 foot 9 inches below the surface. It 
did not lie parallel with the other graves, its axis pointing east by 
north. It was formed of three slabs at each side, two end slabs, and 
tln-ee covers. The dimensions were: length 5 feet 8 inches, width at 
west end 18 inches, at shoulders 20 inches, at east end 10 inches. The 
skeleton was sufficiently preserved to show that the body had been 
placed on its back with head to the west and the arms extended at 
each side. This grave was placed about 5 yards from the edge of the 
slope to the east and about 38 yards from the enclosing mound to the 
north. 

None of the graves was paved. The depth of each had been from 
12 to 14 inches. 

There were in all probability more graves at this sjjot, but as these 
evidently date from mediaeval times, operations were not carried 
further. The older name of the place. Kill y Kiaran, is suggestive of 
Christian burial. The skulls were sent to Professor Bryce for examina- 
tion,* the other bones were reburied. 

Work was next begun at a spot 6 feet south-west of the cist C 
found in 1910 (fig. 3), at the south end of the gravel pit, and some 35 
yards south-west by south of the long graves. At this spot the pro- 
montory ends in a slight knoll, sloping steeply to the east, south, and 
west. A horizontal slab could here be seen projecting from the 
gravel face. It had escaped earlier interference from the fact that a 
large elm tree of considerably over a century's growth grew directly 

See Appendix B. 
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on the top of it. It was decided to open the cist A by removing the 
end slab, and to do this a considerable amount of roots had to be cut 
away. When this had been done it was found that the slab originally 
visible was not the cover of the cist, but a small slab placed close to it, 
the actual cover being directly behind it. When the end slab of the 
cist was removed, it was seen that the cist was formed of four slabs 
of schist, and a covering slab. The end slabs were placed between the 
ends of the side slabs, and at the north end a shallow perpendicular 



groove had been chipped in the west side slab. The end slab was not 
placed in this groove, but a couple of inches outside it. 

The cist pointed north by east, it measured 3 feet 1 inch in length, 
1 foot 8 inches in width, and 1 foot 4 inches in depth. It was unpaved. 
The cover was 24 inches beneath the surface of the ground. 

The interior was about one-third full of .sand and gravel, which was 
bound into a compact mass by the closely matted roots of the elm tree. 
To clear this out was no easy matter, as every care had to be taken 
to avoid damaging any urn or other relics the cist might contain. Only 
one person could work at a time, and it took six and a half hours 
before all the contents were cleared out. 

The best tool was found to be a piece of strong wire, bent at right 
angles, with which the roots w^ere .slowly combed out. The sand and 
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gravel were passed through a sieve, and the fibrous roots cut off bit 
by bit as they were freed. 

The contents of the cist were a jet necklace, a Hint knife, fragments 
of partially incinerated human bones and teeth, ^ a few small pieces of 
charcoal, and small lumps of ochre.- The bones and charcoal were all 
found in a circular area in the middle of the north half of the cist. 
The beads and the knife were found in the south half of the cist, and 
more to the west than to the east side. This was the part most filled 
with roots, which extended almost to the top at the south-west corner. 

After clearing out cist A,^ the remaining part of the knoll between 

the edge of the gravel pit and the top of 
the steep bank was examined by cutting 
narrow trenches across it. During this work 
no sign of there having been a cairn of stones 
on the spot was fouTid, but it is possible that 
stones may have been removed when the 
ground was under cultivation. 

Cist B (figs. 8 and 4) was found 11 feet 
south of cist A. It lay 13 inches below the 
surface, and pointed slightly east of true 
north. The cover w'as a large slab, measur- 
ing 6 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 5 inches ; it 
was about 5 inches thick, but tapered con- 
siderably towards the edges. It was much 
too long for the cist, projecting southwards 
as much as 2 feet 4 inches. This end of 
the slab was only 2 feet 3 inches wide, and 
a small slab lay over it at the south-west 
corner of the cist, where the large slab 
little more than covered the cist. A large number of markings made 
by a sharp-i)ointed tool were noticed on the under surface of the 
cover near the north end, ax)parently to reduce its thickness at this 
part. Slabs had been laid horizontally at the level of the top of the 
cist, on the north, east, and west sides. The cist measured 3 feet 
9 inches in length internally by 2 feet 3 inches at the north end and 
1 foot 9 inches at the south end. It was 1 foot 7 inches deep, and 
was paved with 69 small, flat, water-worn stones. The cist was very 
symmetrical in form, the end slabs being fitted between the side slabs, 

* .See Appemlix H, 

• MrOeor^e Bond reports that the charcoal i.s that of the oak. Mr G. W. Tyrrell. A.R.C.S., 
Ph.O.. reports that some fragment.s consist entirely of ochre, others are quartz pebbles with 
ochreous stain and iniiiiefriiations. He .sujrgests that the occurrence in the cists is fortuitous. 
As explained lielow. however. I think the ochre was purposely laid in the cist. 



Fig. 4. Cist B. Showing groove in 
side slab at north-east corner. 
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The latter at each end had grooves similar to that in cist A. These 
were from I 5 to If inch wide by | inch deep, and had been made with 
a tool similar to that used on the cover. In fig. 4 the groove in the 
north-east corner may be seen directly above the right end of the foot- 
rule. The groove on the south end of the east slab was not continuous, 
but had been made for only 3 inches at the top and the bottom ; as 
the slab at this end was slightly concave, a continuous groove had not 
been thought necessary. The comparative narrowness of these grooves, 
and the fact that at neither end was the end slab placed in the groove, 
but at a distance of 4 inch to 2 inches outside of it, suggest that the 
grooves may have been made for the attachment of a lining of wood.^ 
Grooved slabs were recorded by Dean Mapleton in two cists adjacent 
to that in which the slab with engraved axe-heads was found. ^ In that 
instance the side slabs were stated to be “ grooved to admit the end 
slabs." As the site of these cists is some 600 yards east of the gravel- 
pit, it is probable that they wei’e made b}^ the same people.^ 

The interior of the cist was filled with sand and gravel. This would 
seem to have been put there before the cover was originally placed,^ 
as the cover closely fitted the cist, leaving no aperture by which gravel 
could enter ; neither was there any space in the pavement below by 
which a burrowing animal could find admittance. 

On the pavement and chiefly in the south half of the cist were 
found fragments of unburnt human bones and teeth, a i^iece of flint 
(fig. 5), small pieces of charcoal, and some fragments of ochre. An urn 
(fig. 5) of the food-vessel type stood near the north-east corner, slightly 
tilted towards the corner. It was in a damaged and fragile state, part 
of the side which had broken oft’ lay in a distinegrated state in the 
interior. It would seem likely that the tilting and breaking of the urn 


'■ So far as I know, this is the fir.st lecorii of a .stone cist lined with wood. Canon Greenwell 
record.s the u.se of wood in rare cases in Yorkshire (not accompanied by stonework) in the 
form of a split and hollowed tree-trunk. He also records the hottoin of graves laid with slabs 
of wood, the sides also havin{>' been lined, in other cases planks had been laid over the body.— 
Bfirroic.s, p. 1.3. 

’ Proc. Sue. Ant. .Seat., vol. viii., part ii.. p. 37S. Canon Greenwell records the cover stone of 
a cist at Eglinf'hain, Northiiinberland, “exhibiting the almost unitiue feature of the use of a 
tool upon it. in the shape of a groove cut with a sharp-pointed instrument round its narrower 
end, no doubt with the object of facilitating its being dragged the more easily up the side of 
the hill, upon the summit of which the cairn is placed."— /JriYi.s/f Barruiv.-!. p. 41,3. 

’ ilr O. G. S. Crawford has recently describeil a cist in one of the Scilly Isles where there were 
grooves in the .side slab.s “to allow the end-stones to be titted more securely.' —.4 vol. ii. 
p. 419 (December 192,3). 

^ The unusual feature of a cist having been tilled with soil at the time of burial was observed in 
two other instances in the Poltalloch district. At the Glebe Cairn, Kihnartin. a cist was found 
half-rilled with gravel, it contained a necklace abovr the urn {Prov. Soc. Ant. .'^cot., vol. vi. p. 340). 
At Duncraigaig, in a cist nearly tilled with gravel, the urn was found on the suyface of the gravel 
4 Ibid., p. 347). 
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occurred when the wood lining decayed and the weight of the sand 
and gravel forced the urn against the end slab. A minute fragment 
of bronze was found in cleaning out the sand in the interstices of the 
stones forming the paving of the cist. An examination of the gravel 
below the pavement showed that it had not been disturbed. 

Before leaving the site a further examination was made of cist C, 
which was opened in 1910. The sand in the cist was riddled, but only 
a piece of ochre was found. ^ This cist was formed of four slabs and 
a cover, the end slabs being fitted between the side slabs, no sign of 
grooves in the slabs could be found. It measured internally about 3 
feet 4 inches by 2 feet 1 inch, and was about 1 foot 10 inches deep. The 
cover was 12 inches below the surface, and the long axis pointed slightly 
to the east of true north. 

A short trench was cut from the monolith at the north side of the 
gravel-pit, for four yards to the south. A layer of small stones 9 inches 
deep was found, hut the soil beneath had not been disturbed. This 
layer forms a ring round the stone, causing a slight mound on the 
surface. The gravel-bed does not extend so far as the monolith, the 
soil being of a loamy character.- 

The Relics. 

The knife (fig. 5) is a pointed flake of light brown flint. It is 2^ inches 
in length and shows signs of wear along one edge. The piece of flint 
(fig. 5) from cist B is I'oughly sectoral in form, it measures by | inch, 
and shows chipping along the curved edge. The urn (fig. 5) is composed 
of light reddish-brown clay of fine texture and is somewhat rudely made. 
It does not stand evenly on its base, being 5 inches high at one .side 
and half an inch more at the other. It measures 6 { inches across the 
mouth and 24 inches across the bottom. Two mouldings, ; inch apart, 
encircle the urn, the upper being 2J inches beloAv the lip. 

The exterior is entirely covered with ornamentation consisting of 
some forty rows of impressions which encircle the urn. These impressions 
have been made with two tools, each impression having been made 
separately. One tool with a point like that of a penknife has been 
pressed flat into the clay to make a row of Y-shai)ed impressions, o to 9 
to an inch ; immediately below this zigzag line is another, of inverted 
Y’s. Eight of these double lines encircle the urn, being approximately 

‘ The presence of ochre in cists has l>een previously recorded. My own experience leads me to 
think that it would he much more often found if carefully looked for. A large slab of ochre 
with one side much hollowed hy ruhhing, was found in a cist at Chesterknowe.s, Chapelhill. 
Cockburnspath in 1913 {Hiit. Ber. Xtif. Cluh, vol. xxiv. p. 181 (. 

’ A short account of other sites examined will be found in Appendix F. 
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equidistant and | inch apart. The top pair is emiihasised by being more 
deeply impressed and by having the V’s wider apart. Each pair of rows 
is separated from the next by 2 to 5 (usually 3) rows of impressions made 
with a tool having a point 
like that of a blunt lead 


pencil, the dots being from 
8 to 10 to an inch. Where 
the impressions have been 
made obliquely tbe effect 
resembles that made by a 
twisted cord. The inside of 
the lip is decorated by two 
rows of horizontal thumb- 
nail impressions, the impres- 
sions in the second row being 
reversed ; ' on each side of 
this are three rows of dotted 
impressions. The decoration 
of the urn must have occupied 
some considerable time, there 
being between 5000 and 6000 
separate impressions on it. 

The necklace (fig. 0) is of 
jet or some allied substance 
such as lignite or cannel coal. 
It consists of .six plates, one 
triangular piece of the type 
usually called a pendant and 
110 fusiform or barrel-shaped 
beads. 





The plates are ornamented 
with rectilinear designs 
formed of rows of small cup- 
shaped punctulations. Some 
of these still retain a white 
chalk-like substance which 
must have made the design 
necklace in its original state.- 


1 > 1 1 1 1 1 < 1 lo-ches. 

5. I'm and Flints. 

a much more striking feature of the 
The two terminal plates bear a lozenge 


■ Thumb nail impressions similarly placed on the inside of the lip were found on an urn at 
(ireenhill. Baliuerino, i’ife. Another urn in the same cairn had V-shaped impressions and rows 
of dots as if produced by the teeth of a comb. — P/'oc. Sor. Anf. .s’cof., vol. .xxxvi. p. tiS."). 

- An examination of the necklaces in the Scottish National iluseum shows the same filling to 
exist in the punctulations of a necklace from Lunau Head, near Forfar. Similar encrustation 
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in double outline containing a saltire. At the base they are pierced 
with three string-holes which emerge at the back of the plates. The 
right terminal (i.e. the plate on the wearer’s right side) is pierced at 
the point with two holes placed on the median line, passing through 
from back to front. The point of the left terminal is pierced with one 
hole which enters at the back and emerges at the point. The second 



■ , M 1 ? ^ Inches. 

Fi^. »>. TIk* Foltiilloch Necklace. 


plates bear a lozenge in double outline, and are pierced from edge to 
edge with three holes, one of which emerges as two at the broader 
edge. The front plates bear two triangles in double outline, placed 
apex to apex; they are pierced with four holes passing out as seven. 

m.'iy be -.eeii in the inipiessioiis fni-niint? the <le'.iKn of several Bronze Ajte urns in the luuseuni. 
and has been recorded on the urns of tlie .Stone A^e in Deiiinark. The plates of a necklace found 
at Assynt, Sutherland, were said to he ■'curiousl}' studded with gold spots" (Arc/i. Scot., vol. ill. 
p. 49). The punctulations of this necklace, however, which is in the National Museum, appear to 
he tilled merely with earth. 
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The so-called “pendant” is triangular with a slightly concave base, 
two holes on a line at right angles to the base pass from one flat side 
to the other (fig. 7, a). 

The beads vary in length from inch to lyV inch. 

The necklace appears to be almost if not quite complete.' 

As the beads and plates were slowly extracted from the mass of 
roots in which they lay, a note was made of the approximate position 
in which the larger pieces were found. It was impossible to do this 
with much accuracy, the mass being so dense, and the conditions of 
excavation so unfavourable, the work having to be done from the 
farther end of the cist. Every bead and every perforation of the 
plates was threaded with a tiny rootlet. When the notes were 
examined later, the position in which the plates were found corre- 
sponded with the usual construction of jet necklaces much more closely 
than was expected. The relative position of two plates was reversed, 
this might be due to conditions of excavation or to the previous action 
of the roots. The terminal plates were much closer together than 
as usually figured, this was also at first attributed to the pressure of 
the roots. Seventy of the beads were found before the first plate 
appeared : this was thought to have been due to the action of the 
roots carrying the smaller beads away from the plates. The position 
of the *• pendant," however, was more difficult to explain. It lay near 
the terminals, not far from the west side of the cist, not near the 
front part of the necklace. It could not have been carried there, as 
the growth of the roots was in the opposite direction. The character 
of the piece itself does not suggest that it has been a pendant. A 
pendant is naturally the most valuable constituent of a necklace, upon 
which most care is bestowed. This piece, like other similar pieces, is 
not only devoid of any ornamentation such as is found on the plates, 
but is disfigured by being pierced with two holes which there has 
been no attempt to conceal. 

The necklace was at first reconstructed according to the accepted 

‘ Of some iieckliices of the pl.ite type on reconl from the British Isles (3ti of these 
being from Seotlantll, more than half are mere fragment.s, anil only ahont a dozen examples have 
been found in a condition even apiiroximately complete. Although this nin.st in part he due 
to faulty excavation, carefully' examined cists have been found to contain no more than a few 
plates or beads. With a material of the nature of .jet, it must have been seldom that a necklace 
survived till the death of its owner without loss by breakage. That the ornament wa.s frequently 
worn is clear from the extent of wear on the beads and jdates from constant friction. The 
finest of all the necklaces is that found at Balealk, Tealing, in the county of Angus iProc. 
Sac. A)if. .Scot., vol. xiv. p. 260), but the Poltalloch necklace must be given a high place in the first 
half-dozen. It contains 110 fusiform beads as against 140 in the Balealk necklace, and 120 (or 128) 
from that found at Dam of Bnrgie. Kaflbrd. Morayshire [Proc. tSne. Ant. .Scot., vol. xii. p. 298). 
Three other necklaces have over 100 beads, and six more have between .50 and 80. Five English 
necklaces have between .50 and 80 beads. 
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plan, while an investigation was made of the evidence upon which this 
reconstruction was based. The evidence was found to be peculiarly 
slight. 

The facts relating to the discovery of Scottish examples have been 
collected bj’ Mr Graham Callander U the English records are more widely 
scattered. The jet plates of a necklace found at Assynt, Sutherland, 
were figured in 1824,- but no attempt was made at arrangement, the 




plates in fact being supposed by Hibbert to have been suspended from 
a girdle. In an account of a necklace found at Pitkennedy, Aberlenmo, 
county of Angus, in 1858,^ the small triangular piece ^ was thought to 
be an “ ear-ring.” 

Ten years earlier, however, in 1848, Thomas Bateman had published 
his VestKjes o/ the Antiquities of Derbushire, shr)wing an arrangement 

‘ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. I. pp. 201-KM 191.5-16). = Arch. Scot., vol. iii. p. 49. 

“ Proc. .'>oc. Ant .icof., rol. iii. p. 7S. 

* This t}-pe of bead has not been dealt with by Mr Beck (“ The Classification and Nomenclature 
of Beads and Pendants" — Archceologia, vol. Ixxvii. p. 1). 
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of jet necklaces that has since been accepted as correct, and employed 
in all our textbooks.^ In figuring a necklace found at Cow Low, near 
Buxton.- he places the small triangle at the back, but strung through 
as a bead. In Ten Years Digging in the Celtic and Sujcon Gravehills 
of Derby, Stafford, and York, published in 1861, the same writer places 
the small triangle as a pendant in a restoration that is obviously 
fanciful (fig. 7, 6).“ It has since been usually figured in this position in 
necklaces both of the plate and of the disc type, but in an account of 
a necklace found at Holyhead, Anglesea, it is described in 1867 as “a 
triangular object the intention of which has not been ascertained."^ 
In 1870 a triangle was figured as a pendant in a necklace from Tayfield, 
Newport, Fife.^ There is no evidence in Bateman’s records to show 
that the beads were actually found in the position figured. 

A similar absence of evidence exists in the reports of the Scottish 
finds, in only two of which does the finding of a necklace in an approxi- 
mately complete condition appear to have been recorded with any 
care. The Balcalk pendant (c. 1879), referred to above, is stated to have 
been found beloir the central part of the necklace. The second careful 
recoi'd is that of a necklace found at Burgie Lodge, Rafford, Morayshire, 
in 1913, when out of 107 jet beads •'over 40 were found in the position 
apparently occupied by the breast or neck, and seemingly some of these 
closely retained their original position, as two groups of four beads 
each formed a star-shaped design.” Unfortunately the position of the 
small triangle in this find was not recorded. 

In the English discoveries, the remains have been more fragmentary, 
and the details of the relative position of the beads are similarly meagre. 
Canon Greenwell records at Weaverthorpe, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, a “triangular pendant” of jet found at the middle of a necklace 
of graduated discs.'’ He also describes a “pendant” of rather a different 
form at the back of the neck at Goodmanham, also in the East Riding." 
In this case there were no other beads. At Painsthorpe Wold, York- 
shire, J. R. Mortimer found the skeleton of a young person, “the head 
pointed to the north, and behind it was a small triangular pendant of 

' “ It is, of course, almost impossil)le to rearrange a group of beads, often more than a hundred 
ill number, in the exact order in which they were originally worn ; there are, however, frequently 
several peculiarly formed plates found with the beads which seem susceptible of being arranged 
in but one particular order, so that it appe.irs probable that the manner in which some of these 
necklace.s have been reconstructed ... is not far from being correct . " — The Ancient Stone Itnple- 
tiients, Weapons, and Urnaments op Great Britain, p. 157, John Evans USU7). Dr Munro, how- 
ever, seem.s to have preferred the reconstruction of the necklace from Jlount Stuart, Bute, in 
which the terminal plates are brought together at the back.— Pi-e/iisfoiac Scotland, p. 212, tig. 1;I3 
(1S99). See also Pi-oc. Soe. Ant. .s'cof., vol. xxxviii. p. 6ti, fig. 40 (1003-4). 

* Vestiges, p. 92.5 " Page 25. 

' Archceological Journal, vol. xxiv. p. 257. ® Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. viii, p. 412 (1870). 

• British Ba)’roirs, p. 198 (1877). ’ Ibid., p. 297. 
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jet ’■ ; no beads were found. The figure shows a triangle of the type under 
consideration.^ 

To sum up. the evidence from actual discoveries, meagre as it is, points 
as strongly to the triangle having been a toggle or fastener at the back 
as a pendant in front. The fact of its having been accepted as a pendant 
might bias subsequent records. The lack of ornamentation and the 
fact of the holes being usually unconcealed, support the fastener theory.^ 
Used as a fastener the piece would be attached to the point of one of 
the terminal plates, and would connect with a loop attached to the 
point of the other terminal. The holes in the Poltalloch necklace are 
peculiarly suited for this reconstruction. The point of the left terminal 
has a single hole; to this the loop would be attached. The right 
terminal has two perforations corresponding to those of the “fastener," 
as we may now call it. 

Other necklaces vary somewhat in the form of the fastener and 
in the perforation of it and of the terminals. Usually the fastener 
is triangular, with one hole near the base or with two placed close 
together, either parallel to the base or at right angles to it. The finest 
example, from Balcalk, has a V-shaped hole at the base. The Poltalloch 
fastener seems to be the only example having a concave base. A 
necklace found at Kyloe, Northumberland,^ in 1927 has a unique billet- 
shaped fastener (fig. 7, c), which Mr Parker Brewis designated a “toggle- 
shaped piece,” but which he described and figured as a pendant. The 
“pendant" of a necklace found at Lunan Head, county of Angus,^ is 
described as being cubical in form with rounded angles ; it is now lost. 
Tlie method of piercing the terminal plate also varied. The hole .some- 
times entered at the l>ack and emerged at the point, and sometimes 
one or two holes passed directly through the plate from front to back. 
Structurally the latter method was probably tlie best, the holes being in 
line with the point. This distributed the strain, the cord being threaded 
through plate and fastener in a double figure of eight. The signs of wear 
on the Poltalloch fastener clearly show this method of threading (fig. 7, 
a (//)). That the fastening was always a weak point, however, is testified 

* F'orfy Yefti's Rf sfn rrJu-s >n fin’ llrlflsh iittd Ritrutl Mt/ii nds of Kftsf I'o/'/i.sAOv. p. ll!8, 

fiK. (IStO.-)), 

- JIacalister, lio\M'Vi‘r. ilcscrilies u triangk-. found in a ci'jt at Oldlii'idoe, County 

Jffatli, with a m-cki.ice of discoid and cylindrical heads, as '' pierced with a hole running from one 
broad face to the other, so near the luise of the triangle that the pendant would hang apex down- 
wards. There can be no doubt that this object was suspended from the necklace, and tliat it 
was an amulet.' - Ireland in Rre-Celhc Time.”., p. UKlllttin. This triangular type h.is also been 
found on the Continent. 

’ Archaologia ^Elianu, vol. v. (4th serie.st ii. 'J6 (tig.): Rroc. Soc. -Inf. Xeircasfle, tth serie.s. 
voi. iii. p. itt (fig.). 

* Proc. Soc. Anf. .Scot., vol. xii. p. :S)4. 
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by the number of terminals that are broken and sometimes redrilled at 
the point. 

What may be considered final proof of the use of the triangle as a 
fastener is the presence of distinct signs of wear at the edge of the 
base on either side of the hole (hg. 7, a (.r)). This was caused hy the 
friction of the loop. It is most clearly seen in the fastener from 
Tayfield, Newport, Fife,i but it is also present in these from Poltalloch : 
Blinmill, Rothie-Norman, Aberdeenshire;" and Mount Stuart, Bute,® all 
in the Scottish National Museum. These cord marks are also very 
clearly shown on the figure of a lozenge-shaped "pendant" pierced 
at one end. It was found by Mr Mortimer^ at Painsthorpe Wold, 
Yorkshire. It is possible that a semicircular bead with "two grooves 
across the flat top," described but not figured by Canon Greenwell,® 
owed that feature to the wear of the loop. It is described as the 
“central” bead in a string of 124 discs of jet. 

If, then, we accept the triangle as a fastener, we must find another 
ai'rangeinent for the string of beads. Here the evidence from Burgie 
Lodge comes to our aid with 40 beads placed in front and two groups 
of 4 beads forming a star. This clearly points to a construction like 
that shown in fig. 6, and suggests that the 70 beads found together at 
Poltalloch had not been shifted by the roots, as was at first thought, 
but were actually i)i sitit. 

The “ star " formation of the Burgie Lodge necklace needs three 
strings of beads. The front plates, however, are pierced for seven 
beads. This must have required an arrangement somewhat similar to 
that suggested in fig. 0, where, at either side, each of two pairs of 
beads is connected with a single bead, the latter being connected with 
the middle string. This construction is of course of no structural value 
to the necklace, and must be regarded as an artistic development, the 
fringe of seven beads below each front plate having a pleasing effect.® 
Further evidence of the “star” formation is found in signs of oblique 
wear at the points of some of the beads. 

The general effect of the necklace as now reconstructed is strongly 


' Proc. Soc, Ant. Scot., vol. viii. p. 411. ■ Ittid., vol. vi. p. 203. 

■* Ibid., vol. xxxviii. p. 0(i. * Forty Yenrs' Heseurchc.'t, p. 120, fig. 312. 

’• British Barroirs, p. 330. 

* With some necklaces (Forcloiin House, Ivincanliueshire. Fror. .''or. Ajit. Scot., vol. 1. p. 212; 
Pitreuehie, Anyus, Ibid., vol. xli. p. (i-l; Tayfield, Balyay. Newport, Fife, Ibid., vol. viii. p. 411; 
K.vloe, Northumberland, Arch. ^L'l.. 4th serie.s, vol. v. p. 26; and Cow Low, Buxton. Derbyshire, 
Vr.stiges. p. 92) there have been found from one to four triangular plates resembling terminal 
plates, but much smaller, and having one hole at the point ami two at the base (fig. 1,/). These 
have in some cases been thought to belong to another necklace, probably that of a child. It 
seems likely, however, that they may have been used for connecting the extra lieads of the 
fringe with the main strings. See Appendix C, Details of the Construction of the Necklace. 
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suggestive of another ornament of the Bronze Age, the gold lunula 
or crescent.' This striking similarity appears not only to be confir- 
matory of this reconstruction of the necklace, but also to provide the 
explanation of what has been a much-disputed question — the origin 
and meaning of the ornamentation of the lunulce. 

Before considering the connection between these two ornaments. 



it may be of use to examine the distribution of each. This is shown on 
the map (fig. 8). 

The necklace of crescentic form must be of very early origin. The 
first development of the simple string of shells of the child or the 
savage is to grade the shells, with the largest in the middle: this at 
once forms a crescent. A long process of evolution, however, must take 

‘ Although the designation •‘cre'icent" is in some respects preferable, “lunula’' is here used, 
the ornament having been usually referred to and indexed under that name. 
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place before such an artistic ornament as the plate necklace is produced. 
The use of the spacing bead is a notable step in this development.’ 
What may almost certainly he considered as the prototype of the plate 
necklace is found in Denmark, as a relic of the Stone Age. This is an 
amber necklace consisting of two terminals and four spacing beads 
all pierced for five strings of cylindrical and discoid beads (fig. 7, rf).^ 
The figure shows a small piece of amber attached to one of the 
terminals ; it may have been a toggle similar in use to the small triangles 
of our jet necklaces ; the reconstruction, however, is conjectural, 

Amber necklaces with spacing beads have been found in Wiltshire, 
the amber, if not the finished necklace, having probably been brought 
from the Baltic. The plates of an amber necklace figured by Sir R. 
Colt Hoare® are graduated, the terminals are not triangular, but show 
six holes at the smaller end (fig. 7,^/). 

It is in jet, however, that the plate necklace has attained its highest 
development. No plates of jet seem to have been found on the 
Continent, and the records from Ii’eland are extremely meagre.^ In 
Britain their range extends from Orkney to Cambridgeshire, but while 
in the north they greatly exceed in numbers a second type of necklace 
consisting chiefly of small discs of jet, the latter preponderates in the 
south. Dr Joseph Anderson states that ‘•they are so frequently found 
with Bronze Age burials in Scotland and so rarely in any othei' part 
of Great Britain that they may be said to be characteristic of the 
Bronze Age in Scotland."^ A list of those found in Scotland has been 
given by Mr Graham Callander in his paper mentioned above.” They 
are found associated with urns of the food-vessel type, and also with 
beaker urns, indicating use at the beginning of the Bronze Age. 

The English examples are chiefly from Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 
and are remarkably few when the large number of excavations in these 
counties is considered. Most of these English plate necklaces have been 
exti’emely fragmentary. A feature, especially of those from Derbyshire, 

' It is found at UiMtij;. 7, c), dating- from 3500 B.t., when it was made of htoiie’iArcliceologia, 
vol. Ixxvii. p. 14, tig. 15, A3, 61 — "The Classitication and Nomenclature of Beads and Pendants ” — 
Horace C. Beck), 

® Afbilrlninger uf Dunske Oldsuger og Mindesmaerker, A. P. Madsen ( 1809), pi, xlii,, No. 33, 

^ The Ancient Hisfori/ of South Wiltshire (1812), pi, iii. See also Archceologici , vol, xliii, 
p. .504 (lS(w), 

* Ireland in Pre-Celtic Times. Macalister. p. 192(1921), 

‘ Proc. Soc. Ant. .Scot., vol, xxxv. p. 270(1900-1). 

• Mr Callander informs me of the following that have come to his knowledge since the 
publication of his list: a necklace from Angus, a pUite from Orkney in 1928, several plates and 
beads (apparently representing three necklaces) from the Spottiswoode collection (Berwickshire) 
{Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol, Iv. p, 20), A necklace found at West Morriston, Berwickshire, in 184ti 
{Hist. Ber. Nat. Club, vol, ix. p. 49), and a necklace in a cist near Pluscarden, Moray {Proc. .Soc. 
.Ant. Scot., vol. Iviii. p, 2;i9). 
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is the frequency with which beads of an alien type, such as discoid beads, 
or conical studs with a V-perf oration, have been found in association. 
This would suggest that the source of supply was far removed, and that 
breakages had to be replaced with whatever substitute was available. 

The two records from Cambridgeshire contained respectively one 
and two plates.* Of five from Derbyshire one - has the plates made of 
bone, but similar in type to tho.se of jet. The others all contain to 
some extent beads of an alien type. Yorkshire supplies six examples, 
the most complete containing seven plates but no beads.® The North- 
umberland necklaces, three in number, all come from near the Scottish 
Border, one in fact being found north of the Tweed. The Welsh 
example ‘ is fairly complete, with the addition of a conical stud. These 
studs may of course in some cases have been dress-fasteners, and may 
not actually have formed part of the necklace. 

The evidence from the discoveries of plate necklaces would seem to 
indicate that the type originated in Scotland, being developed probably 
from a Scandinavian prototype, that it was taken to the southern 
part of the island, but that very few found their way to Ireland. If 
there was a single source of manufacture, it was probably situated 
somewhere in the vicinity of Forfar. Lignite could be got from the 
adjacent county of Fife, if not nearer. 

With regard to the distribution of the liDiula, this has been else- 
where clearly set out’' (see map, fig. 8). The vast majority have 
been found in Ireland, from which we have more than GO examples. 
England supplies 4, from Cornwall; Wales 1, from Carnarvon; and 
Scotland 5 or probably G. Ten come froju the Continent (Brittany 6, 
Belgium 1, Hanover 1, Denmark 2). They are coTisidered to be the 
earliest, as well a.s the most numerous, of the gold ornaments found 
in Ireland, and are admitted by all authorities to belong to the j)eriod 
of the flat bronze axe. The evidence, which is entirely derived from 
one discovery, points to this early date, but it cannot be admitted a.s 
conclusive.'' 

' Sec Appeiuli.x D. P’li^lish Jet Necklaces. 

- Kruni \ViiuIle Nook. Har^rate Wall. See of fhe Antitiuitie>> (f Derbyshire 

p. K 

Froin Middleton in the Wolds. See Forty Ytors liestarehes. p. tig. 1017. 

* From Holyhead. Angle.sea. See ./<'«>•/<«/, \ul. xxiv. p. (1807. tig'.). 

See The Distrilmtioii of Marly Bionze Age Settlements in Bril;iin,'’ l)y O. (1. S. Crawford, 
in the Groyrophirttl JournoL vol. xl. pp. island -KH (lOTi): I'he Bronze Age in Ireland (Cotteyi, 
jip. 47-00 ( 19IH ) ; Armstrong's Cafologne ot Gold Ornam* nts. p. 12 ( H‘2l)i. 

^ The facts ;ire tliese : in 1801 a lahonrer came home from a day's digging near Harlyn Bay, 
Cornwall, with a gold lannla round the calf of each leg. He had aFo found a flat hronze fixe 
and some other oi»iect or objects which he threw away At t)ie place where he liad been digging 
were some Ntones, thought at the time to have formed a place of coiice;ilnient ainl since con- 
sidered to have been a cist. Although the likelihood is that Aat lunula and the axe were 
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Much has been written in the attempt to explain the ornamentation 
and use of the lunulas. Most authorities are now agreed that they were 
used as collars, and not as a head-dress as was formerly supposed.' 

M. Salomon Reinach- ascribed to Ireland the origin of all lunulce in 
north-west Europe. Although M. Joseph Dechelette® has expressed the 
opinion that the Danish liaiida’ were made in Denmark, being copied 
from Irish models, M. Reinach’s view has been accepted by most 
authorities, including Mr Reginald Smith, who in 1920' supported the 
religious origin as discussed by M. Camille Jullian. ' Mr Smith takes the 
view that “the most obvious interpretation" of the Iiaiuhe is that they 
are to be taken as lunar symbols, being connected with the worship of 
the moon. “Taken at their face value the crescents represent the 
moon." He suggests that the restriction of the ornament to the points 
of the Itiniike, for which “no explanation seems to have been given,” 
had its origin in the sacrifice of bulls, the horns of which are separated 
by the forehead. Professor Macalister says that “ Mr Armstrong seems 
inclined to adopt this hypothesis, but I confess that to me it seems 
needlessly speculative."® He does not, however, wholly renounce the 
religious explanation : after remarking that “ the decoration is dis- 
tributed in a remarkable and unexpected way." he concludes that “ we 
must infer that the decoration w'as at least as much magical as orna- 
mental.” 

Mr Armstroiig in 1920' suggested that ••possibly the crescent-shaped 
form may have been influenced by the amulet composed of two boars 
tusks placed together.” 


deposited together, it is l)y no means certain. It is not proved tliat tlie construction was a cist, 
nor is it clear that the relics were all actually in it. Ca.ses are known where urns of all periods 
of the Bronze Age have been found in tlie same burial mound ; and even in tlie same cist have 
been found a food-vessel and tlie remains of a be.iker belonging to an earlier interment. It mav 
be added that little importance can be attached to additional evidence taken fifty-two years after 
the event, from one wlio had seen the site after the finds were made. See AtcJtieologicul 
Jmirnfil. vol. xxii. p. 275 (IStio); Anfiijiiurits Journal, vol. i. p. 29J 09211. 

What is a much more convincing association was the discovery of a lii7nila and a gold ear 
ornament in the same burial mound in Moray, at Orton, near Fochaliers ysee Anderson's Bro)tze 
anil Slone Ar/es, p. 6.5, and Proc. Snc. Ant. Seal., vol. viii. p. 2.S, 186.'S). (iold is of such rare 
occurrence in Bronze .\ge imrials in .Scotland, that it is highly improliable that these objects 
lielong to dillerent interments. The ear ornament is of a type found in bronze associated with 
a perforated stone axe-hammer and a conical .jet bead with V-perforation at Cowlam, Yorkshire 
i British Barroa-s, p. 222). At Largetreany. Donegal, what is considered to be a fragment of a 
lunula was found in 1S77 with a hoard which included tores and other gold ornaments. The 
details of most finds, liowever, are meagre : " with bones," " under a large stone,” or '■ in a bog" 
being all the information available. 

‘ Mr Leeds, however, eonsidereil that the gorget theoiy was inadmissible, and the lunula was 
a woman's head-dress. See Ant. .Tour., vol. i. p. 138(1921). 

“ Revue Celtique, 1900, pp. 73 and 166. “ Manuel fV Arclaeologie, vol. ii. p. 3o3-A (1910). 

* .Antiquaries .fovrnal, vol. i. p. 131. ‘ .Tournal des Savantes. p. 153 (Bordeaux, 1911). 

‘ The Archreology of Ireland, p. 66 (1928). ^ Catalogue of Gold Ornaments, p. 12 (1920). 
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In describing the decorative motives of the plates of the jet neck- 
laces, Mr Callander has pointed out that they follow “those seen on 
other relics of the period, axes and small oval knives of bronze, lunuhe 
of gold, and drinking-cup urns.”' Mr Coffey had carried the com- 
parison a step farther in 1909: “The centres of the lunuki’ are plain, 
the exact reason of which is not quite evident : the way in which the 
ornament is gathered to the ends and spaced by bands reminds ns of 
the plates of the jet necklaces ornamented with triangles and lozenge 
ornaments which are ascribed to the end of the Stone Age or the 
earh' Bronze Age.” - 

The analogy, however, has not been closelj’ applied, nor has it been 
•used to help either in the rearrangement of the jet necklace or in 
tracing the history of the hinxla. Mr Coffey himself seems to have 
departed from the idea ; in his snbsecinently published Bronze Afje in 
Ireland,^ in 1913, he omits all reference to jet necklaces and merely 
states that “the centres of the lunuhe are plain, the exact reason of 
which is not quite apparent.” 

Returning, then, to the examination of the hntuJee, we find a general 
resemblance between their ornamentation and the design of the neck- 
laces. A closer comparison shows that some lunuhe (fig. 9) bear a 
striking resemblance which can hai-dly be attributed either to mere 
coincidence or to a general similarity of type in all the ornamentation 
of the Bronze Age. 

The three plates which are placed at either end of the necklace are 
represented in the same position on the lunuhe by three groups of 
ornament of similar proportions, which have as an edging a dog-tooth 
design resembling the points of beads. A design of oblong figures 
seijarated by narrow spaces along either edge of the front part of the 
lunuhe suggests beads as closely as was ])ossible for an artist limited to 
the use of straight lines. Lastly, the form of the fastening is the same. 
The reason for the front part of the lunuhe being left plain, except 
for a bead-like edging, is probably because in the lunuhe, to use Pro- 
fessor Macalister's words, “no <-urvilinear patterns are used.”' Whether 
any pigment was used to decorate this space, it is of course impossible 

^ Prttc. Soc. Aaf. Scof,, \nl. 1. p. 21-5. 

^ Priic. Roy. Iri.‘<h Arrul.. vol. xxvii.. Section C. No. 10. !>. 2.52 (1000). The idea quoted by Fro- 
lessor Macalister seems to he somewhat diflerent : "This curious distrilmtion of the decoration 
lias been ingeniously exjilained by NIr Colley as pointiiif; to an ori<;in for the idea of the linoikt in 
the siispc-nsion of two ch.ains of beads round the neck, which would han" loose and open in front, 
but would ma.ss together on the shoulder.s. ’ See Irthtml in Prr-CflUr Tiniis. p. 140. 

> Patre IS. 

* The Arrhoolorjy nf Ireliind, p. fi4 (1927). What may be a repre.sentation of fusiform beads, 
however, is found on a bronze bracelet found with a necklace at Nlelfort and ti^ured by Dr 
Anderson in Scotlnmi in PiiyiDi Times ui. .57). 
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now to tell, but the finding of ochre in the cists and of white matter 
in the punctulations of the necklace plates, shows that the use and effect 
of colour was well understood early in the Bronze Age. Similarly, if 
the front part of the liDiidce had been covered by an ornament of net- 
work or lace, no trace of this would remain. 

A close examination of the details of the liDiuhe shows distinct 
signs of decadence from the type most clearly resembling the plates of 
the necklace. This decadence suggests an arrangement in four classes 
as follows : — 

Class I. (The Plate Type) (fig. 9), in which the groups of ornament 
approximate in size and form to the jet plates of the necklace. 

Class II. (The Narrow Group Type) (fig. 10), with groups much 
narrower, usually four in number, sometimes five, on each side. 
In some examples the dog-tooth is much exaggerated (Nos. 15, 
16, 17, and 18). 

Class III. (The Lozenge Type) (fig. 11), in which the points of the 
dog-tooth meet, forming rows of lozenge-shaped figures. In some 
examples from this class the groups are broad, in others they are 
narrow. The former are the most elaborately decorated of all the 
lunuhe (Nos. 36, 37, 38, 39, lO. and 41). No. 35 shows a transition 
form between this class and Class 11. , the points of the dog-tooth 
in only the front and second groups meeting. 

Class IV. (The Vertical Design Type) (fig. 12), differs most widely from 
the necklace, having the ornament arranged vertically instead of 
horizontally. Transition forms combine the two arrangements 
(Nos. 50, 51, and 52). For a time the front group is retained (Nos. 
53, 54, and 55), but eventually all evidence of the plate origin is 
lost. 

Some Innulcv are quite plain, or have merely a border of engraved 
lines. 

The great majority of luiuilce fall readily into one or other of these 
four classes. 

The decadence of the beaded border, which becomes a continuous 
design of lines and zigzags, approximately accompanies the decadence 
of the ornamented groups. Thus of 5 Irish lunulcv. with the edging 
most closely resembling beads (Nos. 5,6,7,20, and 21), 3 are in Class I., 
although that class contains only 9 out of ,52 Irish lunuhe having 
grouped designs. Even in Class IV., however, an occasional survival 
of the bead-like border appears in a decadent form. 

Comparing now, in the light of this classification, the Irish luiiulce 
with those from other countries, we find that only 9 out of 52 decorated 
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Irish lunulce can be placed in Class I. In Scotland 5 lunuhv have been 
found ; two of these ' have onlj’^ a lined border, but a sixth of unknown 
locality should probably be added,- being from a Scottish collection of 
antiquities. The.se three or four Scottish lunnhe with group ornament 
all belong to Class I. Even though this number be small upon which 
to base a theory, taken in connection with the decadent type of the 
great majority of Irish htnuhe, it strongly points to the origin of the 
hinula being in Scotland aiid not in Ireland. 

When it is considered that the plate necklace from which the lunula 
is copied is a Scottish ornament almost unknown in Ireland, the Scottish 
origin of the lunula would appear to become much more than a sup- 
position. 

The much larger number of lunuhv found in Ireland is the natural 
result of the rich gold deposits of that country, the El Dorado of pre- 
historic times.^ It is upon this greater prevalence alone that the theory 
of the Irish origin of the lunula is based. A similar argument would 
place the origin of the rabbit in Australia, or might suggest to some 
future arclneologist that golf originated in America. The significance, 
however, of an earlier type of ball being found in Scotland would 
suggest the inference to be drawn from the fact that the decorated 
Scottish lunuhv belong to Class I. When more have been found the 
case will be clearer. 

As we have seen, Class I. consists of 3 or 4 Scottish hniuhv and 9 
Irish, In Class II. are 1 Welsh and 17 Irish examples. Class III. has 
3 English (Cornwall) and 1.5 Irish lunuhv. Class IV. is represented 
only in Ireland. Nothing is to be learnt from the distribution of the 
different classes in Ireland. When we come to the Continental lunuhv, 
the difficulty seems to increase. One of the Danish exami)les and that 
from Hanover are entirely plain, the second Dani.sh example has merely 
an edging of engraved lines. There is no information available con- 
cerning 3 from Brittany, so we are left with the other 3 from Brittany 
and 1 from Belgium, which all have group ornaments. They are shown 
in fig. 12, Nos. 61, 62. 63, and 64. 

The proximity of Brittany to the coast of Cornwall, and even to that 
of Ireland, would support the generally accepted theory of an Irish 
origin. On examination, however, we find no evidence of the features 
peculiar to Classes II., III., or IV. in these lunuhv. They do approxi- 
mate to Class I. in having broad clearly defined groups of ornament. 

> From South Side, Coulter, Lanarkshire. Proc. .S'oc. ,4?i^ .'<rvf.. vol. iv. p. 291 ; vol. 1. p. 16, tig. • 
vol. Ivii. p. 16-, fig. 

» Lanfine Collection (Ayrshire), Proc. .Soc. Anf. .'^col.. vol .xx.xii. p. 240, fig. 

’ See Appendix E, Gold in Scotland and Ireland. 
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As in the case of the Scottish lunula;, we have the disadvantage of 
there being so few examples for comparison. At the same time we 
must indicate what these examples suggest. It is unlikely that the 
likeness to Class I. is purely fortuitous, three possibilities seem to be 
indicated. 

(a) An Irish connection which lasted only during the period in which 
Class I. was being made in Ireland. 

(b) A Scottish connection. 

(c) A Continental oi-igin for the type, spreading first to Scotland, 
then to Ireland, and from there to Wales and Cornwall. ^ This would 
involve the existence of a Continental amber necklace, approximating 
more closely to the Scottish jet necklace than any yet found on the 
Continent, having plates similar in type to those found in Wiltshire 
(fig. 7,g). This hypothetical necklace would be the prototype of the more 
perfect Scottish jet necklace, and of the lunula of all countries. 

Again we can but await further discoveries to suggest a solution. 

Our thanks are due to Sir Ian Malcolm for having placed the neck- 
lace and other relics on loan in the National Museum. The success 
of the excavations is due to his enthusiasm in the quest ; no efforts 
were spared by him in giving every assistance that could be thought 
of, both in supplying the necessary labour and in personal interest and 
encoui’agenient. 

I have also to express niy thanks to many for information and help 
in various ways. To the authorities of the British Museum, the Royal 
Irish Academy, the Belfast Municipal Museum, and the Liverpool 
Museum, for permission to reproduce figures of lunuke in their custody. 
To Professor Bryce for his report on the bones ; to Mr G. W. Tyrrell, 
A.R.C.S., Ph.O., and to Mr George Bond for their reports on the ochre 
and on the charcoal. To Mr Graham Callander for his unfailing help 
in many directions, as well as for the information derived from his 
paper on Scottish jet necklaces. To Mr A. O. Curie for advice on 
several points, and to Mr A. J. H. Edwards for help in the examination 
of necklaces and lunula; in the museum. To Mr R. C. Bosanquet and 
Mr R. J. Edgar for much useful information. And lastly, to Mr Donald 
Campbell, Poltalloch, for local information, and to Mr Snelgrove for 
careful and enthusiastic help in the work of excavation. 

1 A Continental ornament which seems to have a common origin with the lunula is tlie bronze 
“diadem” found in Denmark. Several of these are figured by A. P. Madsen in his Afbildninger 
af Danske Oldsager og Mindesmaerker : Broncealdereu I. (187i), pi. xxxi. The method of fasten- 
ing has been different, the points of the crescent being cut off. Xo. 6 of pi. xxxi. most closely 
resembles the lunula, having two groups of ornament at either end edged with dog-tooth orna- 
ment. The front part of this "diadem,” instead of being plain, is ornamented with rows of 
design suggestive of strings of discoid beads. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Bibliography of Antiquities in the Poltalloch District. 

Allen, J. Romilly. — “Notes on some iindeseribed Stones with Cup-markings 
in Scotland." Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xvi. pp. 110-19 (1881-2). 

“Notes of Sculptured Stones at Kilbride, Kilmartin, and Dunblane," 

Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xv. p. 254 (1880-1). 

"Notes on a Cist with Axe-head Sculptures near Kilmartin, Argyll- 
shire," Jotirn. Arch. Assoc., vol. xxxvi. pp. 146-50 (18^*0). 

Anderson, Joseph, LL.D. — “Description of Sepulchral Urns, exhibited by 
Col. Malcolm, C.B., of Poltalloch," Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxxix. 
pp. 232-44 (1904-5). 

Bruce, J. Collingwood. — Incised Markings on Stone in Northumberland. 
Argyte, and other places, from drau'ings made in 1863 and 1864 by 
direction of Algernon. Duke of Northumberland (1869). 

Bryce, T. H., M.A., M.D.— “On the Cairns of Arran." Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 
vol. xxxvii. p. 36 (1902-3). 

Chbistiso.n, David, M.D. — “On the Standing-stones and Cup-marked Rocks, 
etc., in the Valley of the Add and some adjoining Districts of Argyle," 
Proc. Soc. A nt. Scot., vol. xxxviii. p. 123 (1903-4). 

“The Forts of Kilmartin, Kihnichael-Glassary, and North Knapdale, 

Argyle." Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxxviii. p. 205 (1903-4). 

“ Report of the Society's Excavations of Forts on the Poltalloch 

Estate. Argyll, in 1904-5." Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxix. pp. 259-322 
(1904-5). 

Grek.vwell, Rev. William. — “ An Account of Excavations in Cairns near 
Crinan." Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi.. part ii.. p. 3.36 (1866). 

Macgibbon and Ross.— r/m Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland 
(1887-92). 

Maclagan. .Miss C. — The Hill Forts. Stone (.'ircles, and other Structural 
Rmnains of Ancient Scotland (1875). 

Mapi.etoN, Rev. R. J.. M.A. — “Notice of a Cairn at Kilchoan. Argyllshire, and 
its Contents," Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi., part ii., p. 351 (1866). 

“Notice of an Artificial Island in Loch Kielziebar." Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 

vol. vii. p. 322 (1867). 

"Notice of remarkable Cists in a Gravel Bank near Kilmartin. and of 

Incised Sculpturings of Axe-heads and other ^Markings on the Stones 
of the Cists." Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. viii., part ii.. ji. 378 (1870). 

■'Note of a Bone Cave at Duntroon." Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. x. 

p. 306 (1873). 

“ Notice of the Examination of a Cist on the Banks of the River Add 

at Crinan. Argyllshire." Proc. ,S'oc. Ant. Scot., vol. xv. p. 103 (1880-1). 

Simpson. Piof. J. Y.. 3I.D.— “On Ancient Sculpturings of Cups and Concentric 
Rings, etc.," Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi.. Appendix, p. 1 (1866). 

Stuart. Di-.Tohn. — The Sculptured Stones of Scotland (1867). 
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Thomas, Capt. P. W. L., R.N. — “Dunadd, Glassary, Argyllshire, the Place of 
Inauguration of the Dalriadic Kings,” Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xiii. 
p. 28 (1878-9). 

White, Capt. T. P.. R.E. — Archreological Sketche.<i in Scotland, Knapdale 
(1873-5). 

Wilson. Daniel, LL.D. — ‘‘The Kiliuichael-Glassrie Bell-Shrine,” Proc. Soc. 
Ant. Scot., vol. xviii. p. 79 (1883-1). See also Archieologia Scottica, 
vol. iv. pp. 117-*25 (18*27). 

In 1915 the County Council of Argyll compiled a List of A ncient Monuments 
and Historic B^iildings in the County of Argyll. 


APPENDIX B. 

REPORT ON BONES PROM CISTS AT POLTALLOCH. ARGYLL. 

By Professor T. H. Bryce, M.D.. P.S.A.Scot. 

Graves with Bodies Extended. 

The bones of the trunk and limbs are entirely absent from the deposits. A 
fragmentary skull with a portion of the mandible belonging to it, a small part 
of the frontal region of a second skull, and a number of teeth alone remain 
to be described. 

Skull I. is reiireseuted by the right side of the face, the lower part of the 
frontal bone — the right half of tlie sphenoid and the right temporal bone. 
The vault, the occipital region, and the whole of the left side and the base are 
absent. The characters of what remains of the forehead and face, as well 
as the palate, the lower jaw and teeth, suggest that the individual was a 
woman, but the relatively large size of the mastoid process, the fairly thick 
upper orbital rims, are rather male than female characteristics. 

The nasio-alveolar height, indicating the height of the face above the mouth, 
is (5‘4 cm. The right orbit measures 3‘8 cm. by 31 cm., yielding an orbital 
index of 81-6. This figure indicates a low broail rectangular as distinguished 
from a circular eye-socket. 

The teeth on the right side of tlie upper jaw are all in place save the central 
incisor. The crowns are not uniformly worn. Of the molars the hrst. as was 
to be expected, shows most wear ; the third, a wisdom, very little. This is 
explained by the fact that the corresponding tooth in the lower jaw had been 
impacted due to Avant of room. It had not risen to the general level of the 
bite and shows therefore an unabraded croAvn. 

The lower jaAv has its rami and angles broken aAvay. The symphysis is 
shalloAV and the mental tubercle is not prominent. So far as the anatomical 
features go they point to the probability that the individual Avas a Avoman. 
The teeth shoAV a considerable but not an exaggerated degree of Avear. The 
person, if a AA oman. Avas still pi’obably in the earlier period of middle age. 
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Skull II. The .second cranial fragment i.s a small i^ortion of the frontal 
bone including the root of the nose. The glabella is slightly prominent, but 
the fragment is too small to jiermit of a judgment as to the sex of the 
individual. 

Three lots of loose teeth were included in the deposit sent for examination. 
A number of these fitted the alveoli in the upper and lower jaws of Skull I. 
Of the teeth remaining, two with worn crowns (a premolar and a molar) 
belong to an adult set. A thirrl is a pathological specimen, with a single much- 
thickened fang and a crown like that of an eye-tooth encrusted with tartar. 
The rest belong to an immature set. Four with roots broken off below the 
neck are probably the four six-year-old molars of one indivitlual. All the 
others are rootless, consisting of only the hollow crowns of unerupted teeth still 
contained within the secondary alveoli. 

Even in the aljsence. therefore, of any bones belonging to a child, it must 
be concluded that with one of the adidts a child of so)ne seven or eight years 
was buried. 

Cist A. 

The dei)osit from thi.s cist consists (1) of coimninuted fragments of the skull 
bones and of the smaller long bones of the skeleton, all having the ordinary 
appearance.s of bones u hich have been burnt. None of these fragments yield any 
data regarding the age or sex of the individual ; (2) of larger fragments of the 
long bones which seem to have escaped, or never to have been exposed to the 
action of fire. Thej' include (n) a iiortion of one femur corresponding to about 
the middle third of the shaft : (h) a piece of the other femur consisting of the 
neck and about oiie-fourth of the length of the shaft, but without the head 
of the bone. The bone has been split in its long axis, opening the marrow* 
cavity, and only one section of the wall has been i)reserved : (c) the upper 
half of one ulna ; and (<l) various splint-like fragments of other long bones. 

The broken surface-, of the bone,- have a chalky aiipearance, but the bone 
is soft and crumbles when touched. The bones therefoic do not have the 
characteristics of bones dei»osited after cremation. The conclusion must be 
either («) that the deiiosit represents two burials, one after cremation, the 
other an ordinary inhumation, or (h) that tin- incineration was very partial 
so that the extremities e.scaped consumption. 

Xine teeth, including five molars (four upper and one lower), have been 
preserved. At least one of the molars is a wi.sdom tooth with closed fangs, 
indicating that the individual had reachefl the twentieth or twenty-second 
year of life. The crowns are only -lightly worn, the first molar, the earliest 
to be erupted, alone showing any ilegree of abrasion. The person to whom 
they belonged must therefore have died in early life. The enamel of the 
teeth is rather chalky-looking. but the fang- are intact and do not seem 
to have been exposed to fire. As the small fragments of the .skull bones 
present in the deposit have been burned, the condition of the teeth described 
tends to support the idea that the cist contents represent two separate inter- 
ments. The presence of the necklace suggests that one of these was that of 
a woman, but the anatomical evidence as to sex is not determinative. All 
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that it is possible to say is that the fragments of long bones present may quite 
well have been those of a female. 


Cist B. 

The deposit is very scanty. No part of the skull is present, but fourteen 
teeth have been preserved. They are nearly all imperfect, the roots in 
the majority being broken off. They are relatively small in size, suggesting 
the probability that the individual was a woman. Among the teeth occur 
two third molars or wisdom teeth, the fangs of which have fully “closed." 
This means that their development was complete, and that consequently the 
individual was over twenty -two years of age at the time of death. The crowns 
of the molars are only slightly worn, and from these we may conclude that the 
person was still young. The rest of the skeleton is represented by some 
eighteen small fragments only. Three of the.se are portions of the shaft of 
one of the femora. Tlie>' are too much broken and Aveathered to permit of 
any estimate of the length of the bone, so that no evidence is forthcoming 
as to stature. The fragments show that the femur Avas of about aA’erage 
thickness. 

A small fragment of burnt bone is probably a Avauderer from the other cist. 


APPENDIX C. 

DKTAII.S OF THE Cc»NSTRUt'TK)X OF THE NECKLACE. 

The beads of the necklace A-ary much in form, length, and thickness.* Some 
are almost cylindrical in form, others are prominently barrel-shaped. One bead 
is longer than any other, and must liaA'e been plaited to connect the outer and 
middle strings at the front. As this bead is of cylindrical type, the other 
cylindrical beads Avould seem to huA e been used to connect the .strings, leaA'ing 
the barrel-shaped beads for the strings themselves. 

The connecting beads become shorter as they approach the front plates at 
either side. The string lieads become thinner toAvards each side, the shortest 
being used for the inner string, and the longest for the outci'. 

The signs of Avear round the holes of the plates sIioav that A'erj- thin beads 
liaA'e been used for the fringe, those betAveen the plates being thicker. 


* The particulars of the iieads of the three nio.st complete necklaces in the Scottish Xational 
Museum are as folloAv.s : 


Necklace. 

No. 

of 

Beads. 

i ! 

1,'V 1 IN , 1* 1 U U 

inch.! inch. inch. inch, inch.: inch. 

! ; 

1 1 

1 •' 

inch. 

1 J 

1 *’ 

inch. 

1 

1 n 

inch. 

1 n 

1 a 

inch. 

1 IT 

inch. 

iV TTT ; 

in chi inch. , 

I ' 

Tealin^^ . 

141) 

i 

1 1 3 4 7 11 t> 

10 

2.5 

16 

23 

19 

15 

Poltalioch 

110 

I 1 4 10 12 

10 

2ti 

15 

7 

12 

7 6 

Bute . . 

99 

i 2 4 5 6 

12 

26 

13 

17 

8 

5 1 
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APPENDIX E. 

Gold in Scotland and Ireland. 

The chief source of gold iu Scotland is in the Lead Hills, where it is found 
niainlj- iu alluvial deposits, but also oeeasionall\' in quartz.^ Gold has also been 
worked at Kildonan, in Sutherland ; and occurs in small amounts in very many 
localities all over Scotland. It is found in Shetland. Caithness. Sutherland, 
Inverness. X'airn. Mora 3 '. Aberdeen. Perth, Angus, Fife. Stirling. Bute, Lanark, 
Peebles. Selkirk. Dumfries, and Kirkcudbright. 

The Scottish prehistoric gold ornaments were in all probabilit 3 ' made from 
native gold, as has been pointed out 1 ) 3 ' Mr Graham Callander." 

Irish gold is found chiefl 3 ' in the Wicklow Mountains. The amount mined iu 
prehistoric times must have been veiy large : and Ireland has been called the El 
Dorado of prehistoric times. The search for gold may have been one of the 
chief causes of migration of people to the west. 

Dr W. Fraser. M.R.I.A., in 18!)7. arranged Irish gold relic.s into three 
classes according to their analysis: Class 1. containing 18 to 28 per cent, of 
allo 3 - : Class If. with 10 to 12 per cent.; and Class III. consisting of almost 
pure gohl.’ 

One Irish linmla anal 3 -sed lyv Mr .1. W. Mallet in 18.33 was included hi this 
arrangement and was placed in Class 11. The localit 3 ' is unknown, it belongs to 
the type with vertical design (see fig. 12. No. 5(5). 

Mr Mallet was of the opinion that little information regarding the geographi- 
cal source of the gold could be obtained b 3 ' anal 3 'sis, as the metal had not been 
used in its natural state, but had been artifieiall 3 " allo 3 'ed.* 

Anal 3 'sis of Scottish and Irish Gold : 


.Scottish (lohl. 
Crawford. 


Iritih Cold. 


Irish Lunula. 


Cold 
.Silver . 
Etc. 


F'er cent. 

1-(U 


Her cent. 
91 -92-36 

6-17- .S-ai 
•U- V5» 


Per cent. 
87-67 
11-0.5 
1-28 


* --The llej^alia of Scotland," A. .1. S. Brook. Proc. .iuc. .1 nt. ■':Scol.. vol. xxiv. p. 90 (1889-90). See 
also Hi.ttoriral Xotes on the Occurrence of < told in the Houth of Scotland, P, Dudgeon T'.K.S.E 
F.S.A.Scot. A map showing the goldtields of Scotland will he found in .Tour. Pay. Geolog 
Sue. Iretoad, 1869. 

’ Proc. Sue. ^Int. Scot., vol. Ivii. p. 167 (1922-3). 

* Jour. Roy. Soc. Ant. Ireland, vol. .x.xvii. p. .5:1(1897). 

* See Trans. Roy. Irish Acad., vol. xxii. p. 313(1853). 
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APPENDIX F. 

Examination of other Sites at Poltaleoch. 

While making the above described excavations at the gravel-pit near Pol- 
talloch, three other sites were examined, and slight excavations were made. 
Though nothing of importance was found, it is right that a short account should 
be given of the work done. 

(1) It has been stated above that the gravel-bank, of which the Brouch an 
Drnmmin gravel-pit forms the south promontory, ends in a northerly direction 
in a somewhat similar promontorj' above the North Lodge. There is here distinct 
evidence of a curved mound having been thrown up to cut off some 50 yards of 
the point. This mound is about 42 yards in length and 4-3 feet in breadth. 
Externally it rises 3 feet, but internally it is only 11 foot in height. A few yards 
to the south a circular cup-like depression lies near the top of the .steep bank. 
Within the fort, if such it can be called, a cist built of four slabs and a large 
cover 8 feet by 4 feet 8 inches is exposed at the edge of the steep bank overlooking 
the lodge. The cist measures 4 feet 4 inches by 2 feet. It is 2 feet 2 inches deep 
and is unpaved. The cover is 18 inches below the surface of the ground, and the 
major axis points north by east. That it had been previously opened was shown 
by the presence of a modern pocket-knife in the interior. Nothing more was 
found on riddling the soil. 

One or two short pits were dug on the level ground above, and short flag- 
stones were found. It is possible that these may have been laid adjacent to cist 
covers, as at the gravel-pit ; a further examination would settle this point. 

(2) Close to the left side of the road to Nether Largie lies a stone circle in a 
small wood. In the centre of the circle a cist Avas found many years ago. A 
narrow trench Avas iioav cut across the north side of this circle. The surface Avas 
found to be closely coA'ered AA'ith a layer of boulders some 6 to h inches in 
diameter, but the subsoil did not seem to have been disturbed. 

(3) Examination AA as next made of a burial mound close to the public road at 
Bally nieanoch. There are tAvo of these mounds in the park in Avhich are the 
standing-stones. The mound standing farther from the road Avas examined and 
described by Canon CreenAA ell.* There is no account of any excavation at the 
other : it has the appearance, however, of having been broken into. An opening 
was noAV made at the centre of the mound aa hich is some 90 feet in diameter and 
3 feet in height. It consisted chiefly of earth, but a large number of boulders 
irregular^' jilaced AA as met AA'ith. Beneath these, at a depth of 3 feet, a layer of 
charcoal coA'ered the original surface of the ground. No sign of a cist or con- 
struction of any kind Avas found so far as the excavation Avent. 

' Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vi. p. 348 (1866). 
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II. 

A SHORT CIST AT WEST PULDRITE IN THE PARISH OF ETIE AND 
RENDALL, ORKNEY. Bv J. M. CORRIE. F.S.A.Scot. 

During the summer mouths of last year, while making an archaeo- 
logical survey of the Orkney Islands on behalf of the Royal Commission 
on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of Scotland, an interesting 
discovery was made in a tumulus, one of a group that occurs in the 
Gorseness area of the parish of Evie and Rendall. The mound is 
situated at an elevation of a little over 100 feet above sea-level and lies 
quite near the northern boundary fence of the croft of West Puldrite 
in close proximity to a second and smaller tumulus of like construction 
(O.S. 6-inch map, Orkney, xcvi). Both of these mounds are comijosed, 
for the most part, of fairly rich soil and are now almost entirely covered 
with a coating of fine turf and heather. In the centre of the larger, 
which measures 40 feet in diameter by about 5 feet in height, an 
excavation to the depth of at least 2 feet had apparently been made at 
some former time, but, so far, I have been unable to glean any informa- 
tion in regard either to the date or the result of this investigation. 
When examining the tumulus it was observed that a small portion of 
one of the side slabs of a cist, with an apparently undisturbed cover- 
slab in position, was exposed by a rabbit scraping near the top of the 
mound at the west side. 

On my return to temporary headquarters in the evening, the discovery 
was casually mentioned to Mr Alfred Wood, Stenaday, Finstown, a 
council member of the Orkney Antiquarian Society, and to one or two 
gentlemen who were holiday-making in the district. A desire having 
been expressed that an investigation should, if possible, be made and 
that I should supervise the work, a party, consisting of Mr A. Wood 
Dr Mekie, Edinburgh University, Mr J. Mekie, of the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, and Master Harold Wood, Finstown, accompanied me on 
27th August to West Puldrite, where permission to investigate the 
mound was readily granted by Mrs Spence, the proprietrix. 

Very little labour was required to lay bare the fine large cover-stone 
of the cist. It had no more than a thin covering of soil, and we were 
soon able to raise it sufficiently to enable us to ascertain the contents 
of the grave. 

The cist was found to contain the remains of three bodies, un- 
accompanied by grave goods of any description. The burial or burials 
possessed several features of interest. Two of the skeletons were in a 
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more decomposed condition than the third, which was fairly well 
preserved. All three skulls lay at the south end of the cist, the two 
belonging to the most decomposed remains resting on their chins and 
crowded together in the south-east corner, one facing the east and 
the other the west. The corresponding long bones of these two bodies 
were disposed in a heap alongside the east slab of the cist, and the 
much-decayed pelvis of one of them was found at the north end a few 
inches from the feet of the third and most complete skeleton. From 
the posture of the two skulls and the posi- 
tion of the long bones and single pelvis, it 
appeared clear that the remains of these 
two bodies had been pushed aside to make 
room in the grave for the third interment. 

The latter, as will be seen from the illustra- 
tion (fig. 1), occupied at least two-thirds of 
the space within the grave, and the body had 
been deposited with great care in a con- 
tracted position. The skeleton lay on the 
right side, with the head, slightly inclined 
forward, at the south end of the cist. The 
knees were drawn up in line with the chest, 
and the heels to the thighs. All three skulls 
and some of the long bones of the complete 
skeleton were covered with what, at first 
sight, suggested a coarse woven matei-ial, 
but on examination through a strong lens 
this proved to be nothing more than a fibrous 
growth. 

The cist itself was carefully constructed 
of four slabs and a cover-stone of fine 

quality. The bottom of the grave was laid to a depth of 3 to I inches 
with a layer of fine putty-like clay of a slaty -grey colour, and the four 
corners of the cists where the .slabs met were filled with clay luting 
of a somewhat lighter colour. At three corners the cist slabs were 
tightly wedged at the base by small stones which were covered over 
by the clay floor. The cist measured 4 feet 4 inches and 3 feet 
11 inches internally along the east and west sides by 2 feet lOJ inches 
and 2 feet 7 inches across the north and south ends, and the depth 
was about 2 feet. The thickness of the slabs used in its construction 
was about 2 inches. The fine cover-stone was of almost rectangular 
form, with the south-east corner broken off. It measured on an 
average 5 feet by 3i feet, and it fitted very closely on the trimmed 
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upper edges of the cist slabs. The main axis of the grave was north 
and south. The position on the west side of the mound might suggest 
that the grave was a secondary construction, but in the excavation at 
the centre of the tumulus there was nothing to suggest the former 
existence of a primary cist at that point.' The extensive use of clay as 
a luting is of particular interest. 

It is to be regretted that we have no reliable indication as to the 
period of these burials. Although careful search was made both by 
Mr Wood and myself, no associated implements, w^eapons, or ornaments 
that would enable us to date the remains w’ere found. We are. there- 
fore, left to speculate upon the problem of age from the general 
characteristics of the interments and the condition of the bones them- 
selves. The short cist in itself reveals nothing. Though usually regarded 
as specially characteristic of the Bronze Age. short cists continued in 
use well into the Iron Age, and from evidence obtained at the site of 
the Broch of Okstrow in Birsay. and Mansie's Knowes in Rousay, they 
are known to have survived in Orkney until post-Roman and Viking 
times.- In both of these cases, however, the burials were single inter- 
ments and the graves were provided with an additional slab as a floor. 
In Orkney also short cists of an unusual two-storeyed type, containing 
more than one burial, have been discovered at Crantit and Xewbigging, 
near Kirkwall, and on the farm of Backakeldy in Holm parish.^ In 
these cases there was evidence of interment after cremation as well as 
of inhumation. At Isbister Mill in Kendall parish, however, another 
short cist of more or less usual form was found to contain the unburnt 
remains of two bodie.s, one of which partly over-lay the other and had 
apparently been deposited, possibly at a later time, with much less 
care.' 

The West Puldrite discovery furnishes another example of these 
multiple (w successive interments in a short cist, and in one case the 
burial took the definite form of a well-known contracted position. 
Moreover, the cist lay with its axis north and south. From these 
circumstances, and notwithstanding the absence of grave-goods, we 
are possibly justified in assuming that the West Puldrite interments 
are pre-Uhristian. The bones indicate a stature for the individuals 
in excess of the average of Bronze Age skeletons, and we shall see 
from Professor Low’s report that there are features that suggest a 
Nordic influence. 

‘ The remains of priimiry ci.sts were observed in tlie excavated interiors of other mounds 
close liy. 

' Arch. Scot., vol. v.. part i., p. 7t>. and Proceedings, vol. xv. pp. 71-3 

’ Proceeding.'?, vol. xliv. pp. 21.7-7 : vol. vi. pp. 411-8; and vol. Ixii. pp. 2li3-8. 

* Ihirl., vol. vi. pp. 415-6. 
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The thanks of the Society are due to Mrs Spence for allowing the 
investigation to be made and for other kind assistance. I have to 
acknowledge also the services of the gentlemen already named. 


REPORT ON THE HUMAN REMAINS FOUND IN THE CIST. 
By Profes.sor Alexander Low. M.D.. P.S.A.Scot. 


The bones submitted for examination by Mr J. M. Corrie belong 
to three individuals. 

The remains of the two skeletons “B" and “C" are those of an adult 
and of an adolescent about twenty-one years of age. The bones are 
in a fragmentary condition and show much erosion of their surfaces. 
The characters of the skulls indicate that probably both individuals 
were males. 

The chief measurements of the intact long bones are : right humerus 
measures 314 mm. in length ; right femur has a maximum length of 
440 mm. and a plattj>ne>-ic index of 68'5 ; left tibia measures 348 mm. in 
length. The stature calculated from the length of the one entire 
femur is about 5 feet 41. inches. 

The skull of the young individual is much damaged, the whole of 
the face and base having decayed away. The following are such 
measurements as it has been possible to take : — 


Glabello-occipital length 
Minimum frontal diameter 
Maximiun breadth 
Horizontal circumference 
Cephalic index 


191 mm. 
92 .. 

138 ., 

532 .. 

72-3 


The vault, viewed from the side, shows the frontal bone passing 
up with a rather full uniform curve to the bregma, the vertex flat, 
and the occipital pole well developed. The shape of the vault as seen 
from above is ellipsoidal. The skull has thick walls with rather pro- 
minent superciliarj' ridges, and is probably that of a male. 

The other skull is represented by the left half of the vault, and the 
condition o£ the sutures show that the individiial was probably well 
advanced in middle life. The skull is too imperfect to permit of any 
measurements, but so far as can be determined, both skulls present 
similar characters. 

From an examination of the remains we conclude that the individixals 
were long-headed, muscular, and of low stature. 

VOL. LXIII. 
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The skeleton “ A ” is in a fairly good state of preservation, and is 
that of a young male about eighteen year.s of age. 

The skull is fairly complete except that the face is somewhat broken, 
and the right parietal region and part of the right half of the lower 
jaw are wanting. 

The skull is small, thin-walled, anti smooth, but has well-developed 
mastoid processes and shows no trace of closure of any of the cranial 
sutures. The measurements of the skull are detailed in the accompany- 
ing table. 

SKKI.KTON a. — .MEA. srRK.MKXTS IX .MM. OF .SKULF. 


Se.x ..... 

Male 

Alveolar breadth 


60 

Cubic capacity 

hUO e.c. 

Dental length 


42 

Glabello-occipital length 

17,S 

Sagittal ai’c. 1 

. 125 


Ophyro-occipital length 

17») 

2 . 

. 1-20 


Nasio-inional length 

170 

!! 8 ! 

. 122 


Miniinuni frontal ineadth . 

ap. 




867 

Maxinuini frontal lireadth . 


Length foramen niagnun 

, 

32 

Parietal breadth . 

US 

Transverse arc . 


•288 

Basiljregniatie height . 

UO 

Circumference . 


504 

Auricular lieight . 

104 




Rasinasal length . 

04 




Basialveolar length 

S8 

[ n (liven. 



Nasialveolar height 

70 




Na-iinental height 

110 

Length-breadth 


77'5 

.Maxillary breadth 


Ijcngth -height . 


73-0 

Bizygomatic breadth 

1 1(S ap. 

Gnathic 


93-6 

Nasal height .... 

.")0 

C))i)er facial 


59-3 

.Vasal breadth 


Complete facial . 


100-8 

Orbital height. H. 


.Vasal .... 


44-0 

.. I... 

:fl 

Orbital. R.. 



Orbital breadth. R. 


.. L. . 


86-1 

L. 

JO 

Alveolai' 


120-0 

.Alveolar length 

.-jO 

Dental . 


44-6 


The skull viewed from the side is .seen to he short and relatively 
high, with the frontal region full, the vertex rather flattened, and the 
occipital pole well developed. The sides of the skull are rather flat, 
and viewed from behind the skull appears ‘•ill-filled." 

The skull is ovoid in shaj)e, when seen from above, and the narrowness 
of the frontal hone is a marked feature. The face is of moderate length 
but relatively narrow, with a facial index of lOO'S; the orbits are rather 
small, somewhat rectangular, and of medium height, with an orbital 
index of Sfi'l ; the nasal aperture is narrow and the nasal bones are long, 
narrow, straight, and project forwards. The palate is wide and high ; 
the teeth are in excellent pre.servation and the crowns are not worn 
down ; the dental length is relatively great. 

The vertebral column is represented by all the vertebra) but in an 
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imperfect condition ; there are some fifteen broken ribs and parts of 
both hip bones, which help in determining the sex. The measurements 
of the long bones that are preserved entire are detailed in the accom- 
panying table. 


Skeleton A. — Measurements in mm. of Bones op Extremities. 



R. 

L. 


R. 

L. 

Humerus .... 

317 


Tibia : 



Femur : 



Maximum length 

. 352 

350 

Maximum length 

Oblique length 

457 

448 


Ant. post. diam. . 
Trans, diam. 

35 

25 

35 

25 

Upper third of aha ft — 

24 


Platycnemie index 
Angie of torsion . 

. 7T4 
. 28’ 

71-4 

25' 

Ant. post. diam. . 

23 



Trans, diam. 

33 

33 




Platymeric inde.r 

72-7 

09-6 




Angle of neck 

130 

128 

Stature as calculated 

fi'om t'eimir. 5 

Angle of torsion . 

2.5^ 

30’ 

feet 6 inches. 




The bones of the limbs are stout and strongly marked, and give the 
impression of having belonged to a muscular young man. The femora 
show well-marked torsion along with increased curvature of their 
shafts, and this is associated with flattening below the trochanters 
{pi at rj me via). The tibiie also present a high angle of torsion, lateral 
flattening of the upper third of the shafts (platijcnemia), and a “ squatting ” 
facet on the anterior margin of the lower articular surface. 

As to the determination of age, the condition of the various epiphyses 
indicate that the skeleton falls within the eighteen-year period. The 
stature as calculated from the femur is 5 feet 6 inches. 

While this skeleton shows certain of the characters of the short 
cist type, we note that the stature is greater, skull less broad, face 
longer and narrower, nasal aperture narrower, and nasal bones more 
projecting, indicating an admixture of Nordic characters. 
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III. 

A CELTIC GOD ON A SCOTTISH SCULPTURED STONE. 

By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. F.S.A.Scot. 

Ill our National Museum is a replica of a very remarkable sculptured 
stone from Meigle, on which are three figures in relief. The thoroughly 
pagan character of the group takes the eye at once. Mr Romilly Allen 
has suggested that the central figure is “ a triton,” but it is not usual 
to find tritons in arbitrary association with land animals. On one side 
of this figure is a mythological boar, and on the other a convention- 
alised wolf, the flattened head of which may suggest a leopard, but it 



Fig. 1. Tlie ileigle Stone, allowing inythologicfil figure Ijetweeii two animals. 


must not he overlooked that animals with flattened heads are in folk- 
tales the reputed leaders of herds of supernatural animals (fig. 1). 

It is evident that these animals on the Meigle stone had a symbolic 
relationship to the so-called “triton." The group, indeed, is strongly 
reminiscent of the Cernunnos group on one of the plaques of the 
Gundestrup cauldron whicli is preserved in the National Museum, 
Copenhagen. Cernunnos, the “squatting god." is there shown between 
a deer and wolf (or hyiena) grasping a horned and looping snake in his 
left hand. His name is believed to he derived from cern. horned, 
which had the secondary meaning of “victory."' In my recently 
published hook I3ndd}itsin in r*re-(_'li risf Kin IJnfiiin I gave a good deal 
of evidence regarding the existence of the Cernunnos cult in ancient 
Britain and Ireland before my attention liad l)een arrested by this 
unique Meigle stone. De Jubainville. it may be noted in passing, connects 
Cernunnos with the Irish god Unar-aini'i'h (“cow-faced"), as well as 
with the “Tarvos Trigaranos" in the Cluny Museum. Paris." 

' Her. Celt., vol. xx. ji. .37."). 

* The Iri.ih M yfholugical Cj/df (English tnins.i. Loudon and Dublin, 19(J3, pp. 
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The so-called “ triton " from Meigle has the head of a horned bull : 
the body from neck to waist is human, and wriggling snakes are 
grasped in both hands ; the legs are serpentine and entwined, suggest- 
ing the squatting posture, and thej' terminate in fish tails. Any 
resemblance it bears to a “ triton " can be accounted for by the influence 
of Asia, for the fish-tailed supernatural beings of the Phoenicians, 
Greeks, etc., have undoubtedly a history rooted in Mesopotamia. The 
Babylonia fish-god Ea, one of whose names was Dagan, appears, for 
instance, to have been the prototype of the Dagon of the Philistines, 
as was his wife of the fish-tailed goddess Atergatis, the mermaid-like 
goddess. But the Meigle figure, which combines the bull-god, man-god, 
serjient-god. and fish-god, is much more complex than are the sea- 
beings of the Mediterranean area. It appears to have a closer relation- 
ship to the composite Celtic bull-god which became known to the 
Greeks as far back as the third century B.c., as we gather from a 
fragment of poetrj'. When Seleucus Nicator received from the Hindu 
monarch Chandragupta a nvimber of Indian animals, he sent a tiger, 
etc., to Greece. Philemon, the Greek poet, in one of his lost comedies, 
wrote humorously of the wonderful tiger and suggested that in return 
they should present to Seleucus that even more remarkable beast, the 
Trugeranos.” M. J. Vendryes has shown that Philemon’s reference is 
to the Celtic '• Trigaraiios,” one of the names of the divine bull, Tarvos.^ 
This bull-god had a connection with fertilising water. There is “ a 
distinct mythological flavour, ” as Professor W. J. Watson shows, in some 
of the bull itarbh) river, well, and other names in Scotland and Ireland.^ 
The mythological boar which figures on the Meigle stone seems all the 
more significant when we find the boar connected with Cernunnos and 
the serpent on a coin of the Gaulish Remi, boar symbols on the Late 
Celtic armour of the Iceni of south-eastern England, and a mythological 
boar with symbols on the '’boar stone" near Inverness. Tacitus refers 
to the boar as a religious symbol of the Celtic-speaking ^Estyi, the only 
Baltic people who gathered amber. ‘'They worship the mother of the 
gods." he says, and wear figures of wild boars as an emblem of their 
superstition. This amulet supersedes arms and all other protections 
and carries the votary of the goddess safely even through his enemies."^ 
The Piets, whose organisation was dual, had an Ore (Boar) clan. 

Of special interest is the treatment of the ears of the divine boars. 
On the Meigle stone they are clipped; on the Inverness stone they are 
represented by comma-siiaped symbols, and those of the Iceni have cars 

^ Rff. Cf’lt., vol. xxviii. p. 124. Phileiiiou quoted by Alheii,eu-,, xiii. ,>7. 

- W. .J. Watson, History of thf Celtic Ptoce-Xaiiies of SrotliDid, p. 453 

' Hermit chap. 15. 
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distended, as if with solar-disc symbols. \Ve know that in the East the 
ears of sacred pigs received special treatment. 

Like the boar, the wolf is also a prominent animal in Celtic myth- 
ology. According to Camden, the Irish termed the wolf “ Chari Christi,” 
while Aubrey tells that the fang-tooth of a wolf was a talisman in 
Ireland. “ Some of the Iri.sh." wrote Spenser, “ doe use to make the 
w'olf their gossip." In the LeahJiar Bt eathiiach it is stated that “ the 
descendants of the wolf are in Ossory ” : this people, “ the race of 
Laighne Faelaidh,” were reported to assume the forms of wolves. In 
early Christian times in Ireland the explanation was proffered that 
these people had to assume wolf forms in consequence of a curse 
imposed by St Natalis, the abbot of Kilmanagh, Kilkenny.^ 

Light may be thrown on the curious form of the Meigle w'olf bj^ the 
following extract from Dr George Henderson’s Sui-vivals in Belief 
among the Celts : — - 

“The Irish ouch a. 'leopard.' also standard, whence the Gaelic onnchon, 
‘standard,’ from French onccau, once, ‘a species of jaguar,’ seems preserved 
in Wester Ross with the change of n to as o' r chu. written odhar chu, in 
the sense of ^volf ; the howl of the creature thus named inspii-ed the natives 
of old with a fear and awe which had their origin in days when the wolf 
prowled of evenings among the flocks." 

The Meigle figures appear to have survived into the Christian period 
from pagan times. Similar groups, no doubt, were depicted originally 
on a softer material than stone. Gildas refers to the “mouldering’’ 
figures of heathen deities which he himself had seen, and “ mouldering ’’ 
suggests wood. The treatment of the legs of the so-called “ triton ’’ 
indicates that the art had a long history in the Celtic area before it 
was transferred to stone — an art which is manifested in one of its 
phases on the now famous Battersea shield, in the British Museum, 
which is of La Tene date. 

As I have indicated, the Meigle group is reminiscent of the Cernunnos 
group on the Gundestrup silver cauldron. This relic was found in 
pieces in a dried peat moss at Kaevmf)se in the district of Aalborg, 
Jutland. The cauldron, which has been skilfully restored, is formed 
of riveted silver plaques and has an iron ring round the rim. Dr 
Sophus Muller has relegated it to the first century K.c . 

Figures in repousse work adorn the various plaques. On one is a 
[)rocession of warriors of the La Tene epoch, four being on horseback, 
six being foot-soldiers armed with spears and long shields and a seventh 
evidently a commander, while three men, also on foot, blow long serpent- 
mouthed trumpets. Above the foot-soldiers are four warriors riding 


‘ CiHi- Aiiiiitiiin. edited liy Whitley Stokes, p. 377. 


' Cilit.sgow, 1‘Jll, pp. 172-<3. 
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horses. An interesting fact is that these warriors resemble closely the 
Celtic warriors described by Poseidonius of Apamea, who visited Western 
Europe before 78 B.c. and appears to have penetrated to Britain. His 
writings survive only in fragments, quoted chiefly by Diodorus Siculus 
and Strabo. The former (v. 30) represents Poseidonius as saying that 
the Celtic soldiers wore breeches and striped cloaks adorned with floral 
patterns, and that these were heavy for winter wear and lighter for 
summer. The defensive armour consisted of a shield the height of a 
man. On some shields were the figures of animals in bronze. Helmets 
were of bronze and had large projections. On some helmets horns were 
fixed and on others embossed figures of birds and quadrupeds. The 
trumpets are described as being of peculiar formation, and it is said 
that they emitted hoarse and warlike sounds which inspired terror. 
Some warriors carried swords, some had pikes, which they called “ lances." 
and some had javelins either straight or twisted spirally (fig. 2). 

On the warriors’ plaque of the Gundestrup cauldron, the helmets 
of the mounted men are surmounted by emblems. On one is a bird, 
on another a boar, on another horns^ and on another a crescent and 
star. The “ officer " behind the foot-soldiers has a boar on his helmet. 
The long shields and lances resemble those described by Poseidonius, 
as do likewise the serpent-mouthed trumpets. A large figure in tight- 
fitting costume is apparently that of a god. He holds a human being, 
head downwards, over an urn, and at his feet is a dog in a “ begging ” 
posture. The god wears a tight-fitting Anatolian cap with pig-tail. 
The foot-soldiers are divided from the cavalry by a long “ arrow " 
symbol adorned with lotus blooms. On the upper portion of the plaque, 
to the extreme right, is a wriggling horned snake. 

This plaque serves to date and identify the civilisation of the 
Gundestrup cauldron. it is evidently Celtic, of the La Tene epoch 
and of the age of Poseidonius, if not earlier. The Cimbri of Jutland 
were a Celtic people, or a Germanic people incorporated in the Celtic 
civilisation (Diodorus Siculus, v. 32 : Strabo, vii. c. 2 . t? 2 ). 

On another plaque of the Gundestrup bowl appears the Celtic god 
Cernunnos, a figure which is associated with cult animals like the 
so-called “ triton " of the Meigle slab. The latter, as we have seen, 
grasps snakes in both hands, has bull’s hoi-ns, is apparently squatting, 
and has on one side the mythological wolf and on the other the myth- 
ological boar. This Gundestrup Cernunnos has on his head the horns of 
a stag ; the god is attired in a close-fitting costume and is squatting in 
Buddhist fashion. Round the neck is a torque, and a torque is grasped 
in the right hand, while in the left hand is held a horned and looping 
serpent (tig. 3). This mythological reptile is shown by itself, as a ram- 
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'1. The Warriors' l*la<|uoon (Juudostruj) Oauidron. 
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headed wriggling serpent, on another plaque of the Gundestrup cauldron. 
It figure.s also on the Gaulish monuments. De Jubainville connects 
these Gaulish ram-headed reptiles with the Irish goat-headed monsters, 
the goborchind} 

On the right side of the Gundestrup Cernunnos is a stag, and on 
the left a wolf or hyaena. As the hyaena was unknown in Western 
Europe, it was. no doubt, identified with the wolf, an animal which, 
as we have seen, had a rather complex character in Gaelic folk-lore, 
retaining, apparently, a memory of its history in ancient religious 
symbolism. 

The fauna of the Cernunnos plaque of the Gundestrup cauldron 
may here be briefly considered. The stag is not a Mesopotamian one 
with palniated horns, but European or North African. Apparently 
the corner animals are gazelles. The lion is probably Anatolian. The 
two figures in heraldic opposition ai-e either “ dragon dogs ” or they 
are sphinxes similar to those seen on the lid of the Hallstatt bucket in 
the British Museum, which “ furnishes." as the writer of the guide says, 
“a good illustration of animal ornament under orientalising influence.’"^ 

This Cernunnos plaque of the Gundestrup bowl is also adorned with 
lotus-bloom symbols or art motifs. These appear to have been derived 
originally from India. Cernunnos, as I have elsewdiere shown,-^ displays 
on the Gundestrup cauldron the attributes of the Hindu-Buddhist god 
Virfipaksha. who, as Grundwedel explains,^ was one of the Heretical 
Buddhist -Guardians of the World," also designated the “Four Great 
Kings” (Catur-mcdicmljas). Grundwedel gives the attributes of Virfi- 
paksha as "a caitya in the right hand and a serpent in the left hand." 
The serpent is invariably a horned one ; a aiifga, according to Kern. ' is a 
circular symbol — a sanctuary or a sacred stone, tree, image, etc. 

On the same Cernunnos plaque a liian is riding on a “ sea bea.st,” 
as do Buddhist gods and saints on the Hindu "sea beast” called the 
m((k(ir(i. .\rion, the Greek poet, similarly rode on a dolphin. The Arion 
type of story is very common in Asia. 

The arclueological, zoological, and mythological evidence afforded by 
the Gundestrup cauldron points to "culture drifting" from Asia into 
Western Europe through Asia Minor. In Central .\sia the Parthians, 
Scythians, and others ivere nominally Buddhists, but their faith was 
what is known as - Heretical Buddhism.” Like Mithraisni at a later 

* Tkf Irish 

■ Brlti.'<h Mdsnim dnid*' to the Anfitiuifies ot the Et/rly Iron Aye pp. 

^ HudfUtisni in Fre-( 'hristift n Brifttin pp. \2.etsey. 

* Mythotogie (h s Buddhlstnos in Tibet und fbr Mongotie. p. m: and Dp Vibber. The Dragon 
hi (liina unddnftan. Amstenlaiii <1913), p. 3. 

‘ ytanaal of Inehan Bnddfiisin (IS!M>). p. 111. 
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period, Buddhism mixed with various cults, imparting to them a more 
or less superficial colouring.^ The four World Guardians of Heretical 
Buddhism in Central Asia were the four pre-Buddhist gods of the 
cardinal points. Virupaksha was the god of the West and presided 
over the Western Earthly Paradise. Pilgi-ims set out on long journeys 
searching for this paradise. 

Now these gods of the cardinal points were all Naga gods — that is, 
they were “ serpent deities.” The Buddhists of north-west India and 
Central Asia had taken over the Naga deities, which were intimately 
connected with the Kingship and were weather-controllers, especially 
givers of the water supply. De Visser informs us that Nagaa had 
human as well as reptile forms, and what he says of them appears to 
throw light on the original significance of the central figure on the 
Meigle stone. He writes as follows; — 

Indian Buddhist art represents the Nayas as serpents, or as men and 
women with snakes coming out of their necks and rising over tlieir heads, or 
as snake-tailed beings with human upper bodies and snakes api^earing above 
their heads.” ’ 

The myth which explains Buddha’s connection with the Xagus sets 
forth that he converted these serpent deities to Buddhism. He then 
became the Naga King and the snake deities obeyed his commands 
when invoked to send rain, and to “ make all grasses, bushes, herbs, 
and forest trees to grow” and to “produce corn and give rise to all 
juices whereby the men of Jambud vipa (the earth) may become 
blessed.” The Ndgan symbolised among other things the rain-giving 
clouds, and that is why a Buddhist Sutra says of Buddha (Virupaksha), 
he “holds on his hands (and directs) the clouds and the rain.” Buddha, 
as Naga King, utters spells which sends rain in time of drought and 
checks excessive rain.^ The god, therefore, who holds in a hand, or in 
both hands, the horned-serpent deities, called in India the Nagas, is 
essentially a weather-controller and season-controller— a deity of fertility 
connected with the Kingship as all season-controlling deities were, 
including the Irish god the Dagda, who played on his “ living harp " so 
that spring, summer, autumn, and winter might follow one another in 
their proper order. The god Cernunnos is, further, a “Naga man " or 
dragon man.” The Naga (serpent deity) is a manifestation of the god 
who has also his animal manifestations. The three figures on the 
Meigle stone may therefore be forms of the complex deity Cernunnos. 

It is certainly a “far cry" from Scotland to India, and to some the 
attempt to establish a cultural connection between such widely separated 

^ De Visser, The Dratjon in Chinf( and Japan, p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 27. ® Ibid., pp. 25 et setj. 
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areas may seem somewhat hazardous. \Ye should not, however, over- 
look ill this regard that it is similarly a “far cry" from Scotland to 
Persia, yet Mithraism drifted from Persia through Europe into ancient 
England and Scotland, the “carriers” being the soldiers of Rome. As 
Mithraic influence reached Asia Minor, so at an earlier period did 
Buddhist influence. Some of the Greeks who settled in Asia after the 
conquests of Alexander the Great became converts to Buddhism. 
Professor Arthur Lloyd has found that “among the apostles sent out 
(from India) after the Third (Buddhist) Council under Tishya-Mandgali- 
putra was Dharniarakshita ‘the Greek,’ who is said to have woi-ked with 
considerable success among the nations of EYestern Asia."^ 

Celts had settled in Galatia, Asia Minor, and sections of them became 
converts to the Phrygian cult of the god Attis. Pausanias (vii. 17) 
states that the Galatie (Celts) who dwell in Pessinns refrained from 
eating swine because the god Attis had been slain bj’ a boar. Apparently 
these Celts fused their own religious beliefs with those of the wor- 
shippers of the god Attis and the Great Mother goddess. The ^Estyi. 
the Celtic-speaking amber-collectors on the Baltic, may therefore have 
been influenced by Anatolian religion, their .sacred boar being a symbol 
of Attis. In Gaelic folk-lore, in both Scotland and Ireland, we appear 
to have a memory of Attis in the story of Diarmaid ^^•ho was slain by 
a boar. The Celtic Druids may have similarly derived from Asia 
Minor, where Buddhism was fused with the Attis-Great-Mother cult, 
their ideas about the '• Isles of the Blest." the “ Ti’ansmigration of Souls," 
etc., as well as those docti'ines wdiich transformed Cernunnos into a 
"dragon man" or "dragon god" and imparted a new significance, as a 
result of culture mixing, to those cult animals, the bull, the boar, the 
wolf, the stag, etc. 

Mithraism was, as has been indicated, fu.-,ed in Asia Minor with the 
cult of Attis and the Great Mother. " \Ye have every reason to believe," 
writes CunK)nt in this connection, "that the worship of the Iranian god 
and that of the Phiygian goddess were conducted in intimate com- 
munion with each other throughout the entire extent of the (Roman) 
empire. Despite the profound differences of their character, political 
i-easons drew them tcigether."- 

A similar fusion of llei-etical Buddhism and the Motlu‘r-and-Son cult 
appears, as I have indicated, to have occurred in Asia Minor. Indexed, 
direct proof of it is found on one of the pla([ues of the Gundestrup 
cauldron, which shows the upper part of the body of the Anatolian 
goddess -apparently the Magna Mater, or Great Mother of Pessinns. 

‘ T)'(f nsrrrfif/fi.s of Asiufir itf Jnpun, vol. xxxv.. pt. il.. pp. 227-H, and note 1. 

’ Thp Mi/sferip'i of Mithro (P’ntrli-sh translation ». p. 17!K 
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Her hands are touching her breasts, round her neck is a torque, and 
her hair hangs doAvnward in triple pleats. On either side of her are 
elephants in heraldic opposition. These elephants are obviously Indian ; 
had they been African elephants the large ears would have been indicated. 
Of special interest is the fact that they are spotted or “ star spangled." 
like the sky elephant ridden by the Hindu god Indra. In the lower 
part of the plaque are two griffins, also in heraldic opposition, and 
between them an animal which resembles somewhat ancient representa- 
tions of one of the types of the Asiatic rhinoceros. Wheel symbols, with 
leaf-shaped spokes, had probably a solar significance. There are refer- 
ences in Gaelic mythology to the symbolic wheel, as there are to a 
goddess known as the “Old Wife” who is followed by herds of wild 
animals. 

Another plaque of the Gundestrup cauldron provides further evidence 
of the influence in the Celtic area of Asiatic art and symbolism. It 
shows three siiigle-horned bovine animals. I take these to be rhinoceri. 
The earliest representation of the bovine rhinoceros in Asia is seen on 
the black obelisk of the Assyrian monarch Shalmaneser III., con- 
tempoi’ary of Jehu, Joram, Jezebel, and Elisha (ninth century B.c.). On 
this Gundestrup plaque are three men attacking the single-horned 
animals with swords, and they are accompanied by dogs. We know 
that in India the rhinoceros, whose skin is soft during life, was hunted 
with sabre, lance, and arrows. Its flesh was eaten as a medicine ; the 
horn was reputed to have magical virtues and drinking-vessels made 
from it were used to neutralise poison. On the upper part of this 
plaque are three small spotted or “star-spangled" animals which may 
also be rhinoceri. Two types of these appear in Chinese art — the sf 
and the se. one swine-like and the other usually bovine. 

On still another plaque of the Gundestrup cauldron is a bearded god, 
only the head, shoulders, and uplifted arms being shown. A “ floating " 
or “flying" figure of a youth, wearing a La Tene horned helmet, thrusts 
a wheel (V solar) symbol behind the gigantic bearded one. On either 
side of the divine couple are single-horned and spotted animals of the 
smaller “rhinoceros" type, and below these are three prancing griffins 
and the wriggling ram-headed serpent already referred to. The bearded 
god appears to be a sky-god — the Celtic sky-propping Atlas. On other 
plaques he grasps the human beings and animals who were apparent!}' 
sacrificed to him^ stags on one plaque, human beings and boars on a 
second, and mythological animals on a third. Tliis sky-propping god 
provides a clue to a mystery which pu'zzled Alexander the Great. 
When visited by Celts from the Danube Valley and Ionian Gulf, 
Alexander asked what they feared most, and their answer was “That 
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the sky should fall upon them." Alexander thought they were “brag- 
garts," ' but possibly the Celts referred to their religious system in 
which the sky-god figured prominently. This god had to be sacrificed 
to so that he might be enabled to continue acting as a steadfast sky- 
supporter. We find mention of the belief that the sky might fall in 
the Irish epic, the Tain Fid Ciiahtfjr. The head of the decapitated 
Sualtaim, father of Cuchulainn, is heard calling an alarm. 

•••Some deal too great is that cry.’ (pioth Conchobar : for yet is the sky 
above u.^. the earth underneath and the sea round about us. And unless the 
lieavens shall fall with their showers of stars on the man-like face of the 
world, or unless the ground bursts open in cpiakes beneath our feet, or un- 
less the furrowed, blue-bordered ocean break over the tufted brow of the 
earth, will I restore to her byre and her stall, to her abode and her dwelling 
place, each and every cow and woman of them with victory of battle and 
contest and combat." 

Another passage reads : 

‘•Whate’er it be. this that I liear from afar, it is the sky that bursts, or 
the sea that ebbs, or the earth that (piakes. or is it the distress of my son 
overmatched in the strife ? " - 

It is evident that the sky-propping god of the Gundestrup cauldron 
was imported into Ireland, and much else must have come with it. 

There are several representations of Cernunnos in Gaul. On the 
altar in the museum at Rheims the god is seen squatting between 
Apollo and Mercury in association with the bull and the stag and a 
small animal usually referred to as a “mouse" or “ i-at,” but apparently 
a North African ant-eater (fig. 4). On the head of this Cernunnos are 
the hoi^ns of a bull. Bull’s horns are likewise Avorn by Cernunnos on the 
stone found in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, and now preserved 
in the Musee de Cluny. On a coin of the Remi, a Gaulish tribe, is a 
squatting Cernunnos Avith attributes grasped in both hands, as on the 
Meigle stone, Avliile the reverse shoAvs a boar, the serpent, atid the sun. 
Binls. Avhich may be eagles or ravens, figure on the Gundestrup cauldron. 
We have thus associated Avith Cernunnos on the Continent all the 
animals of the non-Christian .sculptured stones of Scotland Avith the 
excejjtion of the horse. There AAms, lioAA'eA'er, in Gaul a goddess of horses 
named Epona (from Gaulish epos, a horse). It may be that the horse 
cult AA-as fused Avith that of Cernunnos either in Gaul or in Scotland. 
Gf special interest is the " raA'en " or “eagle stone" at Strathpeft'er, 
Avhich appears to have a connection Avith the Meigle Cernunnos. On 
the “horse-shoe" (’f .■^ky) symbol under which the bird stands are solar 

^ Arrian, Anffhdsia. i. 4, sec. 6. 

^ Joseph Diinn, The Anrient Irish Epic Taie, London, 1914, pp, li9H and 301-2. 
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and fish-tail symbols. The fish-tails of the Meigle Cernvinnos therefore 
niaj^ indicate the god’s connection with rain, as well as with rivers 
and lochs. 

Cumont comments upon the “ multiplicity of attributes " with which 
the statues of Mithra are “ loaded,” and says this “ is in keeping with the 
kaleidoscopic nature of his character.” ' Cernunnos had similarly a 
" multiplicity of attributes,” including the eagle or raven, the stag, the 




Fig. 4. -Vltar in the Museum, Kheiin.s. Ceriiuiiuo.s l)etween Apollo anil Mercurj • 


bull, the boar, the ram-headed serpent, etc., while he was connected 
with the sun, the sky. thunder, lightning, rain, and rivers. The Meigle 
figure, which affords proof of the existence of the cult of the god in 
Scotland, is eloquent of his complex character. The •‘fish-tail” feet 
connect him not only with the salmon, which figures on Scottish 
sculptured stones and is in folk-tales a form of the “ sea-beast ’’ or 
dragon, but also with those mythological monsters of our .sculptured 
stones and caves, the “ swimming elephant” and the dog -headed fish. 


‘ Cumont, op. rit., p. 107. 
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The “ swinimiiig elephant” closely resembles the Hindu-Buddhist makara, 
a form of the dragon and a “ carrier " and manifestation of a god (fig. 5). 

A Scythian bronze dragon here reproduced (fig. 6) has points of 
resemblance with the Scottish •* swimming elephant " as well as with 
the niakaras and dragons of India and the Far East. 

The snake *• motifs ” of the Scottish sculptured stones seem also to 
be survivals of the Cernunnos cult. 



Scolla^nd 




5cot'l6,nd 



5collc\nd 




5. Scottisli and Hindu-Buddhist S^ndiols. 


Some have urged the view that the horned Cernunnos is a survival 
from Palieolithic times, because in a cave at Arieges in France a Mag- 
dalenian man is depicted wearing a stag's antlers and skin. Professor 
Baldwin Brown suggests that we have here a Magdalenian hunter 
disguised as a stag to enable him to approach within striking distance 
of a herd of deer, and he refers to the stalkers in the Bushman cave 
paintings who are disguised as ostriches so that they may be undetected 
by these birds. It may be. however, that the Magdalenian figure is that 
of a magician and that the custom of performing magico-religious rites 
in the disguise of animals .survived in France into Christian times. A 
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sermon attributed to St Augustine of Hippo, but possibly preached by 
Caesarius of Arles in the sixth century, is of interest in this connection, 
because it condemns the heathen practice in southern Gaul of men 
assuming the heads and skins of animals, believing that by so doing 
they were transformed into animals. Stags and cattle are specially 
mentioned, and it is said that drunkenness and impious dancing were 
indulged in.^ Cernunnos does not, however, wear the skin of an animal, 
and it is uncertain whether the habit of depicting him as a horned 
deity is a custom of Western European origin. Horned deities were 
common in ancient Asia and ancient Egypt. Alexander the Great was 
depicted wearing horns as a god— the son or incarnation of Jupiter- 



Fig. 6. Scythian Dragon from Asia. 


Ammon. Withal, the horned Naga-god, which was imported into China 
by the Buddhists of Central Asia, was known as “ the celestial stag.” - 
This deity Avas depicted as a stag among the clouds and also in human 
form with horns on his head and feet with four claws.^ Cernunnos was 
similarly connected with the sky, although some writers identify him 
with the underworld Celtic god Dis referred to by Julius Caesar. A 
Roman wax tablet at Pesht refers to him as “Jupiter Cernenus.” It 
is possible, however, that in Cernunnos we have an ancient ‘md of 
Western Europe taken over by the Celts and transformed by those 
schools of their Druids which had been influenced by the cult of 
Virupaksha-Buddha of Asia Minor. The horned snake, grasped by 

* E. K. Cliambers, The ilediin ul Saga, Oxford, HKtt. vol. ii. p. 290 et seq. 

’ De Groot, The Heligious System of China, vol. i. p. 1143. 

“ D. A. Mackenzie, Myths of China and Japan, frontispiece reproducing Chinese picture in 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

VOL. LXIII. 
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Cernunnos on the Gvindestrup bowl and shown on Gaulish monuments, 
certainly did not have origin in Western Europe. It was imported 
from the East during the La Tene epoch, as were the Gundestrup figures 
of the star-spangled Indian elephants and the conventionalised Asiatic 
hippopotamus. In dealing with the Meigle stone, therefore, it has to be 
recognised that the importation into Scotland of “ wonder-beasts ’ and 
composite figures does not necessarily date from the early Christian 
period or that they are survivals of cult animals of Western European 
origin. 

The horned Cernunnos was evidently the prototype of the devil of 
the mediteval Christians. “All the gods of the Gentiles are devils,” 
wrote Pope Boniface lY. in a letter addressed to Edwin, King of the 
English. But before the gods of the heathen were openly denounced 
as “devils" attempts Avere made to Christianise them. The gods, or 
their incarnations the Druids, Avere connected with some of the early 
saints. St Kentigern (St Mungo), the patron saint of GlasgoAA', has, for 
instance, interesting associations Avith Cernunnos and his animals. In 
Joceline’s Lifr, St Kentigern ploughs barren land in Glasgow and renders 
it fertile by yoking to the plough a stag or a Avolf— the cult animals of 
Cernunnos on one of the Gundestrup cauldron plaques. Kentigern 
folloAA^ed a AA'ihl hoar to discover the site on Avhich a monastery shovild be 
erected. When the boar began to tear up the soil on a little hill Avith 
his long tusks. “ he clearly shoAA'ed to all that that AA'as the place designed 
and prepared by God." Kentigern discovered GlasgoAv by yoking to a 
Avain “tAA'o untamed bulls” which carried him to the place “appointed by 
the Lord.” The salmon (a form of the dragon) and the oracular bird 
figure as sAunbols on the seal of St Kentigern.' An excellent instance 
of a saint being identified Avith a god is afforded by St Maelrubha or 
Mourie Avhose name clings to Loch Maree. The seAenteenth century 
records of DingAvall Presbytery refer to the sacrificing of bulls to St 
Mourie on the 2.5th August, apparently the day on Avhich an ancient 
bull-god’s festival aauis celebrated. 

“ Herne the Hunter " in English ftjlk-lore. Avho is referred to by 
Shakespeare, 'and the Welsh god Bran are eA'idently memories of 
Cernunnos surviA'ing from the pre-Christian period. Finds of Celtic 
deities in England include figures, built into the masonry of the gate- 
Avays of Bath, of a female carrying tAVo crested snakes and a youth 
grasping a snake. A bronze dug up at Devizes in 1714 Avas that of a 
man-god in Celtic breeches Avith a snake “tAvined round his arms and 
legs.”- 


‘ Dr A. P. Forties. Liiesof yiniun and Ki ntirjt rn. Ediiiliurgli. 1S74, pp. .71, 67, 76. 
= Uearnes Lelond If In., vol. ii. pp. 62. 64, 6.7. and Caniden'.s Britfunia (Gili.'-oiu p. 88 . 
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The “ cult mixing " which took place during the early Christian period 
can he traced on the sculptured stones of Scotland as well as in the 
lives of the saints, etc. We are all familiar with the mysterious pagan 
symbols that figure in association w’ith Christian symbols on many of 
ovir monuments. It is possible, therefore, that the Meigle Cernunnos 
stone originally formed part of a structure displaying Christian as well 
as pagan symbols, and that even in the pagan group there was a 
secondary Christian meaning. But it is unlikely that Cernunnos was 
imported into Scotland as a Christian symbol. I prefer the view that 
the early Christian missionaries found Cernunnos in Scotland and con- 
sidered it necessary to accord to him such treatment as would tend to 
conciliate his worshippers. The necessity for adopting such a policy is 
emphasised in the famous letter addressed in 601 by Pope Gregory 
the Great to the Abbot Mellitus. “Nor let them (the converted pagans) 
now saci’ifice animals to the Devil,” we I’ead, “but to the praise of God 
kill animals for their own eating, and render thanks to the Giver of 
all for their abundance ; so that while some outAvard joys are retained 
for them, they may more readily respond to inward joys. For from 
obdurate minds it is undoubtedly impossible to cut oft’ everything at 
once, because he who strives to ascend to the highest place rises by 
degrees or steps and not by leaps.” ^ 

The policy revealed in this letter was applied not only to festivals, 
but also in other directions. Localities sacred to the pagans were 
appropriated and the pagan nemed (grove with shrine) gave its name 
to the Christian church. “ In Irish literature,” writes Professor W. J. 
Watson, nemed is not uncommon in the sense of holy place, sanctuary, 
church.” - 

It is well known that stones bearing pagan symbols were often built 
into the walls of early Christian chvirches. The psychological motive for 
the perpetuation into Christian times of the pagan group on the Meigle 
stone becomes apparent when we realise the difficulties experienced 
by the early missionaries in dealing with pagan practices deeply rooted 
in immemorial modes of thoughts, and in traditional folk customs some 
of which have survived until our own time. 

The date of the Meigle stone is uncertain, but may well be earlier 
than the sixth century, to which it is usually assigned. It is manifestly 
a survival. What interests us chiefly is the prototype of the group 
formed by a complex deity and his cult animals. Some may detect 
non-Celtic art motifs in the central figure, but although to the sculptor 
it may have afforded an opportunity for decorative treatment, there is 

* Bede, Historia Ecchsidstica, book i.. chap. 30. 

’ W. ,T. Watson, History of the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland, pp. 244 et set/. 
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no parallel in early Christian or late Roman art for the arbitrary 
association of a fish-tailed deity with land animals. The history of the 
group takes us back to the La Tene epoch, during which, as is demon- 
strated by the symbolism of the Gundestrup cauldron and the Gaulish 
monuments and coins, Asiatic pagan influences were “drifting” into the 
Western Celtic areas. That these influences reached Scotland is made 
manifest by the evidence of its folk-lore and mythology. The Celtic 
peoples who reached our native land ijrior to the Roman period were 
apparently not only the " carriers ” of La Tene chariots and weapons, but 
also of the religious myths, beliefs, practices, and gods of the La Tene 
civilisation illustrated on the Gundestrup cauldron. We find references 
to the gods of the pagans in early Christian writings. Gildas (ii. sec. f) 
says that the idols in ancient England “ almost surpassed in number those 
of Egypt," and in his day some were to be seen “ mouldering away within 
or without the deserted temples, with stiff and deformed features.” 
Joceline, in his Life of St Kentigern, refers to the shrines and images of 
demons. It was not until 1538 that a famous Welsh image, the object 
of pilgrims and offerings, was destroyed.' 

In dealing with the various cultural and racial “drifts” into early 
Scotland, it is not necessary to assume that they came by the same 
route. The Celts did not all reach Scotland by way of England. 
Apparently the Piets, who built the brochs, migrated by sea from 
western Gaul to northern Scotland. The Caledonians, whom Tacitus 
compared to the Germans, may have come across the North Sea from 
the northern Celtic area. Their tribal name was Celtic and they 
appear to have spoken a Celtic language, but they may have been one 
of those peoples referred to by Professor Eoin MacNeill who were, in 
the main, racially “Germanic,” but had “become Celtic in language,” 
having long been ruled by a minority of Celtic aristocrats.- Other 
Scottish east-c(jast Celtic tribes, the Vernicones, the Vacomagi, and 
Taexali, who were not represented in Celtic England, may have similarly 
migrated across the North Sea, which was certainly crossed long before 
the arrival of the Celts by the “Beaker folk" of the Bronze Age. The 
Celtic ships of the first century B.C., the period of the Gundestruj) 
cauldron, were much superior to those of the “Beaker folk” and ev^en 
to those of some contemporary Mediterranean peoples, including the 
Romans. In his description of the deep-sea vessels of the Celtic Veneti 
of Brittany, Julius Caesar emphasises this fact, and he mentions that 
the ^ eneti had as allies the O.si.smi, the Lexovii. and Namnetes (of 
northern France), and the Ambiliati, the Morini, the Diablintes and 

‘ Dr A. P. Forbes, op, pp. bo, 

* [*hast’S ttf Irish History, p, lb. 
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Menapii (of Belgium and Holland).* The Celts of Jutland were, like the 
other Celts on the sea-coast, therefore, in all probability, in possession 
of ships not unlike those of the Norsemen of the much later Viking 
Age. Keble Chatterton compares the Viking ships with those possessed 
during the first century B.c. by the Veneti and their allies.- 

When we think of those wonderful Celtic ships which, as Cmsar 
says, “ were admirably adapted to withstand the heavy seas of stormy 
weather” and “for riding out the heavy gales of the Atlantic" (De Bell. 
Gall., iii. 13), it does not seem necessary to assume that a con- 
siderable period must have elapsed before the worshippers of the 
Cernunnos of the Gundestrup cauldron could have migrated to the 
east coast of Scotland, carrying with them the prototype of the complex 
dragon-god depicted on the Meigle stone. The Meigle Cernunnos bears 
a closer resemblance to the Gundestrup Cernunnos than to the figures 
of the god on the Gaulish monuments of the early Roman period. It 
is, however, as has been indicated, very like the Cernunnos on the 
coins of the Remi. It is quite evident that there were formerly on the 
Continent other forms of Cernunnos than those which have survived. 
The Meigle figure, which is a combination of bull, man-god. serpent, and 
fish, is of remarkably Asiatic aspect and may well be a survival of a 
form of the god which was of comparatively early introduction into 
Europe. It may well, too, have been the prototype of the water-bull, 
the Tarbh Boidhre of Highland tradition which haunted lochs and 
marshes and emitted a strange bird-like cry. Like the “ water horse,” 
this mythological bull was reputed to be able to assume human form. 
In folk-tales the Tarbh t7s</c sometimes becomes the “carrier " of human 
beings, as the dolphin was to Arion and the makara to Hindu saints 
and gods. It is evident that the Meigle figures cannot be explained 
away as merely a decorative group devoid of symbolic significance. 
The sculptor had obviously something to say to a people who under- 
stood his meaning, and his concern must have therefore been with the 
pagan religious beliefs existing in the area in which his monument 
was erected. 

‘ De Bell. (lalL, iii. 7 ef 

* S(til!B(/ Ships and their Story, pp. 105 et seip 
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Monday, 11^/< February 1929. 

JAMES CCRLE, LL.I).. Curator of the Museum, 

in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows : — 

Adam Caikn.s. 22 .llonreitli Road. Newland.s. Glasgow. 

Rev. .1. HrTCHiso.v Co( kbur.n. B.D.. The Manse. Dunblane. 

.JoH.v Rkid Hkwi.so.n. Fierowall. AVestray. Orkney. 

John M. Lamont. O.B.E.. .J.P.. Clerk of Lieutenancy and \bce-Conveuer 
of Buteshire, etc.. Ardentigh. Port Bannatyne. Bute. 

.loH.v Dhu-MMO-VD .Ma( Ai TAY. Bank Agent. .Norwood, .Milliken Park. 
Renfrewshire. 

.Jamk.s T. MiTCHKLi.. Editor. "The AVesterii Home Monthly." 9(1 Lenore 
Street. AVinnipeg. Manitoba. Canada. 

Robert Carfkae Not.m.a.n. AV.S.. I Nelson Street. Edinburgh. 

Eric Hardwr ke Rideout. B.Sc.. A.I.C.. 9 Rodney .Street. Liverjiool. 

There was exhibited by J. Stoker Ceocston. F.S.A.Scot., a large 
Silver Penanuular Brooch from the Scoto-A’iking Hoard found at 
Skaill, Orkney, in 18.58. 


The following Uonations to the Museum were announced and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By A. I). L.vcaiele, F'.S.A.Scot. 

Five Mousterian Implements of grey Chert, found by the donor one 
mile west of Dinan, Cbtes-du-Nord. France. 

(2) By J. Gkaham Caeeaxdeh, F.S.A.Scot., Director of the Museum. 

Spud of Copper with quadrangular blade, found 2i feet below the 
surface in the garden at Battleby House, near Perth. 

Antler of Keil Deer, the burr and points of two tines cleanly sawn 
off, the points of two others broken off, one showing cut marks, and 
a broken fragment of a similar Antler which has no artiffcial markings. 
Fkiund by the donor in a kitchen-midden on the east bank of the Kiver 
Avon, a short distance before it falls into the Firth of Forth (see 
subseiiuent communication by Mr Callander). 
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(3) By Major M. Glynn, 106 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 

Steel Dies for striking Communion Tokens (one-half of each), of 
South Leith and Marnoch, 1860. 

(4) By Sir A. Kay Muir, Bart., Blair Drummond. 

Cinerary Urn, restored, but wanting the base, found inverted over 
the incinerated remains of a young adult, probably a female, near the 
top of a large burial mound just outside the garden at Blair Drummond, 
Perthshire (.see subsequent communication by Mr Callander). 

(5) Deposited by Walter Scott Wylie, Kincardine-on-Fortb. 

through J. Logan Mack, S.S.C., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 

Silver Chronometer Watch, with stop action on centre seconds, and 
calendar, made by Breguet, Paris, and said to have been given by the 
Czar Alexander of Russia, in 1814, to his Scottish doctor Sir James 
Wylie. 

It was announced that the following objects had been purchased 
for the Museum : — 

Stone of triangular section, measuring 5| inches by 4| inches by 4y^ 
inches, with a picked cavity on two sides, found in a grave at Dale, 
Harray, Orkney. 

Conical drinking Horn, measuring 6| inches in length and inches 
in external diameter at the mouth. It is encircled by combed turned 
bands, and has the bust of a man in a wig, a tulip, foliaceous ornament, 
and the date 1699 engraved on it. From Aberdeenshire. 

Conical drinking Horn measuring 8^ inches in length, and 1| inches 
in external diameter at the mouth. At the foot is a whistle, and 
above it two vertical oblong slots cut at right angles to each other. 
The cup is encircled by five horizontal lines of intersecting single and 
double compass-made semicircles, and the whistle part shows incised 
oblique straight lines. From Aberdeenshire. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By David Couper Thompson, J.P., D.L., F.S.A.Scot. 

Osier Genealogical Chart, showing the traced Descendants and 
Connections of James Osier, Farmer in Castleton of Eassie, Forfarshire. 
Dundee, 1924. 
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(2) By The Glasc40W Archjjologicai. Society and S. A. Miller, 

M.A., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The Roman Fort at Old Kilpatrick. Glasgow, 1928. 

(3) By Alexandeh Keili.er of Morven. F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A., the 

Author. 

Final Report upon such of the Megalithic Monuments of Aberdeen- 
shire as have been scheduled as Ancient Monuments. Compiled from 
the Morven Records. 

(4) By Rokert Dinwoodie, 117 High Street. Dumfries. 

The Gallovidian Annual, 1928. Edited by Dorothy M. M‘Burnie, 
M.A., B.Com. Dumfries, 1928. 

(5) By H.M. Government. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series. America and West Indies, 
August 1714-December 1715. London, 1928. 

(6) By the Secretary, Ea.st Lothian Antiquarian and Field 

Naturallst.s' Society. 

Transactions. Vol. I.. Part 1. 1924-25, Part 2. 1925-26, and Part 3, 
1926-27. 

(7) By W. Douol.\s Simpson, D,Litt,, F,S..\.Scot., the Author. 

Pitcaple Castle. Reprinted from “ The Aberdeen University Review,” 
Vol. 15. No. 1, Nov. 1927. 

(8) By Alexander O. Curle, F.S.A.Scot.. F.S.A. 

Report for the Year 1927. by The Director, on The Royal Scottish 
Museum. Edinburgh. Edinburgh. 1928. 

(9) By CHARLE.S Sciileh HER. F.S.A.Scot. 

Bulletin de la Societe Prehistorique Franc .aise. Tome XX. 1923, Tome 
XXI. 1924, Tome XXII. 1925. 

Pointes de Fleches du Charollais, authentiques et douteuses. By the 
donor. Paris, 1908. 

Comment Boucher de Perthes en 1860. concevait rEmmanchement 
de Haches et autres outils de Silex (Antediluviens). By the donor. 1922. 

Les Silex modernes (Pierres a fusil et a briquet) taillees a Meusnes 
(Loire-et-Cher). By the donor. Le Mans, 1911. 
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Formes Bizarres de quelques petits silex neolithiques des environs 
de Compiegne (Oise). By the donor. Le Mans, 1912. 

Silex chelleens et acheuleens de la Vallee de la Tamise et du Comte 
de Suffolk (Angleterre). By the donor. Le Mans, 1908. 

Le Prehistorique Fran(;ais (Ages de la Pierre et du Bronze) au British 
Museum. By the donor. Le Mans, 1926. 

tine Industrie qui Disparait. La Taille, des Silex modernes (Pierres 
a fusil et a briquet). By the donor. Le Mans, 1927. 

Tranchets neolithiques. By the donor. Le Mans. 1909. 


I. 

A SHORT CIST AT CULDUTHEL, INVERNESS. By Professor ALEX. 

LOW. M.A., M.D.. F.S.A.Scot. 

On 9th August 1928, while workmen were engaged excavating a 
sand-pit on the farm of Culduthel, near Inverness, they came across a 
large stone slab. On raising the slab they found that it covered a cist 
containing a skeleton. 

Soon after its discovery I had an opportunity of making a careful 
examination of the cist, which, except for having had the cover-stone 
raised and replaced, had been left untouched. Thanks are due to Mr 
Hugh G. Johnstone, the tenant-proprietor of the farm, for taking steps 
to have the cist and its contents kept undisturbed and for affording 
facilities for the examination of the cist. 

The farm of Culduthel is situated about three miles to the south of 
Inverness and about a mile from the right bank of the River Ness. The 
district is interesting archaeologically. At the entrance of the Great Glen 
we have many evidences of contacts of prehistoric peoples — here, natur- 
ally, west-coast peoples travelling along the Glen would meet with the drift 
from the north-east. On the farm of Culduthel, some 230 yards south- 
west from the site of the cist, there are the remains of a stone circle ; 
1^ miles to the east, at Druidtemple Farm, there is a good example of 
another stone circle ; while away to the north-east, in the Culloden 
Moor direction, are the Clava Chambered Cairns and Stone Circles. 

The site of the cist is in a pebbly gravel knoll near the farm- 
steading, in a held which had been under cultivation for many years. 
There was no external mark indicating the position of the cist, over 
the cover-stone of which there was a depth of 18 inches of soil. The 
cover of the cist is a large micaceous flagstone of irregular shape. 
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3 feet 8 inches in its greatest length, 3 feet 4 inches at the greatest 
breadth, and about 4 inches in thickness. 

On removal of the cover-stone the position of the contents of the 
cist was carefully noted. The cist was nearly rectangular, with the 
longer axis south-west and north-east. The skeleton lay on its back in 
the contracted position, with the skull at the south-west end of the 



FiK. 1- Flail of Cist anil Kecniistructioii of theSkeli-tim in .Short Cist 
at Cnhlntln-I, Inverness. 

cist (tig. 1). The lower extremities had been much Hexed, both thigh 
bones lying over to the right, and the leg bones bent back to the left 
so as to lie almost parallel to the foot of the cist. The position of the 
bones of the upper extremities shows that the forearms and hands 
had been placed over the lower abdomen— the Huger bones lying close 
beside the right hip bone. 

Several jet beads were observeil in front of the bones of the pelvis, 
and on removing the lames more beails were found beside the bones 
of the left hand, and more especially behind the top of the two hip 
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bones, on either side of the lumbar vertebrm, and also behind these 
vertebrae and the sacrum. 

The contents of the cist were now carefully removed, all soil being 
passed through a line riddle, and a small fragment of a bronze awl 
was recovered from the south-west corner of the cist; and, in addition, 
a small flake of obsidian and several small pieces of charcoal were 
found. 

The cist was carefully made, being nearly rectangular. The inside 
measurements were : length along the north-west side was ,3 feet 4 inches, 
and along the south-east side 3 feet 2 inches ; breadth at the south-west 
end 2 feet 3 inches, and at the north-east end 1 foot 10 inches ; depth 
was 1 foot 10 inches. 

The sides and ends of the cist were formed of four micaceous flag- 
stones about 4 inches thick, set on edge; to level up the walls of the 
two ends and the south-east side additional flat stones of the same 
thickness were used. The floor was formed by pebbl}' gravel. 

The skeleton is fairly complete, though many of the bones are im- 
perfect, due to portions having decayed away. The bones indicate a 
young woman of good muscular development, twenty-one or twenty- 
two years of age, and 5 feet 0'7 inch in stature. A survey of the 
epiphyses of the limh bones reveals the fact that all of these are united 
and that the individual may therefore be considered as at least twenty 
years of age. As the epiphyses of both the crest of the hip bone and 
the head of the ribs have not united, and there is no tiace of closure 
of any of the cranial sutures, it can be inferred that the individual had 
not reached the age of twenty -two years. 

The Skull . — The skull is well preserved, but has crumbled away in 
the left occipital region, and, further, the lower jaw has decayed so that 
only a small part of the left ramus is intact. 

The skull is light, thin-walled, small in size — cubic capacity 1315 c.c. 
— feebly marked with orbital margins fine and mastoid processes small ; 
it is evidently that of a female. 

There is no trace of closure of any of the cranial sutures, and the 
variation is noted of the squamous part of the temporal bone extending 
forwards to articulate with the frontal bone. 

The profile view (tig. 2) shows a rather short, relatively high skull 
with slight superciliary ridges, the frontal ascending with a uniform 
high curve, the bregma well forward, the parietal arc long, the post- 
parietal passing down rather abruptly, and with little projection of the 
occipital pole. 

Seen from above the outline of the skull is relatively rather broad, 
being included in the mesaticephalic category with a length-breadth index 
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of 78‘7. The maximum breadth is at the level of the parietal eminences, 
which are well marked and high up. 



Fi)^. ± Profile view of Skull from Short Cist at Cukluthel. Inverness. 





Fij.'. :i. Frontal view of .Skull from .Short Cist at Culriuthel, Inverness. 

As regards the characters of the ftice dig. d), it is short and relatively 
broad, and while, as a whole, it is orthognatlious. there is ;i certain degree 
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of subnasal prognathism ; the orbit.s are low and rectangular ; the nasal 
aperture of medium width. 

The palate is broad and very well formed. The teeth in the upper 
jaw are in a very good state of preservation, and a full set has been 
present but four have dropped out after death; there is little wearing 
of the crowns except in the case of the central incisor, the edge of 
which is ground so as to present a flat surface. 


T.vbue I. 


Measurements in miii. of Skull from Short Cist at Culdutliel. Inverness. 


Sex 

Female 

Orbital bi'eadth. L. . 


39 

Cubic capacitj' 

1315 e.c. 

Alveolar length . 


52 

Glabello-oceipital lengtli 

174 

Alveolar breadth 


60 

Ophyro-oceipital length 

173 

Sagittal arc. 1 . . . 

114 


Nasio-inional length 

163 

.. 2 . 

130 


Minimum frontal breadth . 

93 

3 ! ! ! 

no 


Maximum frontal breadth . 

110 




354 

Parietal breadth . 

137 

Length foramen magnum 


35 

Basibregmatic height . 

134 

Transvei se arc . 


302 

Auricular height . 

110 

Circumfereiice . 


495 

Biauricular breadth 

115 




Basinasal length . 

99 




Basialveolar length 

96 

Indices. 



Nasialveolar height 

62 




Na.simental height 


Length-breadtli 


78'7 

Maxillary breadth 

96 ' 

Length-height . 


77-0 

Bizygomatic breadth . 

122 

Gnathic .... 


97-0 

Nasal height .... 

45 

Upper facial 


50-8 

Nasal breadth 

23 

Nasal ..... 


51 T 

Orbital height, R. 

31 

Orbital, R. . 


79-5 

„ .. L. . . 

32 

Orbital, L. . 


82-0 

Orbital breadth, R. 

39 

Alveolar .... 


115-4 


Bones of Trunk and Limbs . — The thoracic and lumbar vertebrae are 
all intact and the lumbar spine shows a well-developed lumbar curve. 
The sacrum is broad and flat, measuring 112 mm. in length and 112 mm. 
in breadth ; its segments are still unfused. 

The somewhat fragmentary ribs are delicate rounded bones ; the scale- 
like epiphyses on the heads have not quite joined up. 

The hip bones are also rather fragmentary, but are of interest in 
showing that the secondary epiphysis of the crest, which is usually 
united by the twenty-second year, is still separate; also the sciatic 
notch is broad and shallow and characteristic of a female pelvis. 

The long bones of the limbs are well marked and indicate a robust 
female of short stature. Detailed measurements and indices of the 
intact bones are given in Table II. The thigh bones are noticeable in 
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that the head and neck of each bone is directed forwards to a greater 
degree than usual, so that the angle of tor.sion is large; associated with 
this there is increase in the curvature of the shaft and antero-posterior 
flattening below the trochanters (platymeria). 


Table II. 

Measurements in luni. of Bones of Lower Extremities from Short Cist 

at Culduthel. Inverness. 


Femur : 

R. 

L. 

Tibia : 

E. 

L. 

Maximum lengtli 

. 118 

11.5 ap. ! 

Maximum length 

313 

313 ap. 

(Jblkiue length . 

111 

113 ap. 

Ant. post. diam. 

30 

30 




Trans, diam. . 

20 

20 

Upper third of shaft 

- 

1 

Platycnemic index 

66-6 

66-6 

Ant. post, fliarn. . 

20 

21 

Angle of torsion . 

18° 

18° 

Trans, diam. . 

32 

33 ; 




Plat umeric index . 

62-.5 

63-f) i 




0 

’'S 

: P 

, 12.5° 

127° 

Stature as calculated 

from 

femur. .5 

Angle of torsion . 

, lU 

11° 1 

feet 0-7 incln 



In the tibhe the 

angle 

of torsion 

is also well marked and 

at the 

same time the head 

is somewhat retroverted, and there is 

an accessorj- 


“squatting” facet on the lower end for the neck of the astragalus. 

In its characters the skeleton resembles skeletons found in short cists 
in Aberdeenshire; this is especially brought out by the high, rather 
broad skull, the short, broad face, the relatively wide nasal aperture, 
the narrow orbits, and the low stature. 

Other Content.s of Cist. 

Jet or Liynite Headfi . — A total of 538 jet or lignite beads were found 
in the cist, and, in addition, there were fragments of a further number 
of broken beads. 

Some 513 of the beads are in the form of small, perforated, circular 
discs of jet (fig. 1, a), fairly uniform in diameter but varying somewhat 
in thickness — on an average each measures inch in diameter, inch 
in thickness, and with a perforation A jnch in diameter 

There are six larger, perforated, circular, disc-shaped beads (fig. 1, h). 
also fairly uniform in diameter but varying sf)mewhat in thickness- 
on an average each measures t.j inch in diameter and inch in thickness. 

There are eighteen long barrel heads, varying in size; the largest 
tneasures inch in length. H inch in its greatest diameter, and tapers 
off to inch at either end : the smallest measures If inch in length 
(fig. 4. c). 
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In addition there is a large V-perf orated boat-shaped jet — 1^ inches 
in length, inch in breadth, and /g inch in thickness (fig. 5). The flat 
under-surface of the jet (fig. 5, d) is pierced on either side of the centre 
with two holes running obliquely into one another, forming a V-shaped 
passage. This jet is probably a V-perf orated button, possibly of the 
nature of a ‘‘toggle” that could be passed through a loop and act as a 
fastener. Buttons with a V-perf oration belong to the early Bronze Age. 

From the position in which the beads were found it is difficiilt to 
say whether they may have formed a necklace or a girdle. Several of 
the larger beads lay in front, in the hollow of either hip bone, while 



iinch llnch 

Fig. 4. Jet or Lignite Beads, from Short Fig. 5. V-perforated Jet Button or "Toggle " from 
Cist at Culduthel, fnverne.ss. Short Cist at Culduthel, Inverness. 

most of the beads, especially the smaller ones, were found behind the 
upper part of either hip bone and behind the lower part of the vertebral 
column. If the beads had formed a necklace, the necklace must have 
been placed across the lower abdomen, and in the process of time the 
beads may have gradually gravitated in amongst the gravel under the 
bones. If we assume that the beads formed a girdle, then the position 
of so many of the beads lying deep to the bones would be explained. 

The beads have been carefully preserved and restrung so as to form 
a necklace, as shown in the illustration (fig. 6). 

Piece of Bronze Aid . — This fragment of bronze measures about 1 inch 
in length. Both ends are much corroded and measure about -f , inch in 
diameter; in the middle it is thickened and somewhat rectangular on 
section with a diameter of inch. 

Flake of Obsicliaji . — This is a small flake of obsidian, showing con- 
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choidal fracture and greenish tinge on being viewed by transmitted 
light ; it is half an inch in length and quarter of an inch in thickness. It 
is flat on what was the under side of the flake, triangularly ridged 
on the u[)per side and tapering to a .sharp point, which is the natural 
result of the formation of the flake, and does not show retouching. 
Obsidian is not found in the district, hut the flake may have been 
imported from the west coast of Scotland. 



Fig. ti. .Jet Beads from Short Cist at Culduthel, InTernes.s, restrung so as to 

form a Necklace. 

Charcoal . — A number of pieces of charcoal were recovered from the 
floor of the cist. 

This short cist belongs to the Bronze Age period and contained: 

1. The skeleton of a female twenty-one or twenty-two years of age 
and just five feet in stature. 

2. A necklace or girdle of jet. 3. A fragment of a bronze awl. 

4. A small flake of obsidian. 5. Pieces of charcoal. 

The jet necklace or girdle and piece of bronze awl are displayed in 
the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, while the skeleton is 
preserved in the Anatomical Museum of the University of Aberdeen. 
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II. 

PROVISIONAL REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT SKARA BRAE, 
AND ON fTNDS PROM THE 1927 AND 1928 CAMPAIGNS. By 
Professor V. GORDON CHILDE. D.Litt.. F.S.A.Scot., P.S.A.. and 
J. WILSON PATERSON, M.V.O.. M.B.E.. A.R.I.B.A., F.S.A.Scot. 


The Excavation.s in 1927, by J. Wie.son Paterson. 

The ruined dwellings at Skara Brae were discovered in 1850 and 
have at various times been excavated and the results recorded in the 
Proceedings of the Society.’ Little, however, was done in the way of 
pi’eserving the buildings, with the result that they were rapidly being 
destroyed by exposure and the action of the sea. The site was placed 
under the guardianship of H.M. Commissioners of Works in 1924 by 
the trustees of W. G. Thomas Watt, and steps were taken to arrest 
the encroachment of the sea. This was accomplished by the erection 
of a long sea-wall, constructed in a not unsightly manner of stone 
quarried on the site. The wall was built with a great batter a few 
feet from the buildings, and the space between it and the bank 
filled up with stone and rubbish and the top paved to form a walk 
along the north side of the buildings. The erection of the sea-wall 
occupied the greater part of the summers 1925-26, and it was not until 
1927 that it Avas possible, for financial reasons, to attempt to preserve 
the actual buildings. To do this it Avas necessary to clear away the 
rank groAAdh of A’egetation and bloAA’n sand AA'hich had accumulated 
since the preA'ious excaAations, Work Avas commenced in Chamber 
No. 1 on plan and the sand remoAed doAvn to the floor-leA^el previously 
bared by George Petrie. No new features AA^ere found ; the central 
hearth, the enclosures, stone boxes, and built ambry or dresser remained 
as recorded on the former plan. A certain quantity of animal bones 
Avas found in the disturbed soil. 

On the Avest side of the chamber, to the south of the enclosure, a 
loAA" opening appeared to haAe partially fallen in. On examining this 
with a A’ieAA" to securing the back, it AA^as found to be the entrance to 
a loAA' passage turning to the left or soutliAvards, The passage Avas 
cleared of its filling of sand, and a feAA' feet from the bend it narroAved 
to about 1 foot 9 inches, and at 3 feet 6 inches from this constriction 
a doorAA'ay led to a small, roughly circular chamber about 4 feet in 

* Vol. vii. pp. 201. 12(5: vol. .xlviii. p. 244. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Dwellings at Skara Brae. 
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diameter and 3 feet 4 inches high. The passage and chamber were 
roofed with stone slabs, those in the latter being in excellent condition. 
The floor-level of the little chamber is 1 foot 10 inches higher than 
the general level of Chamber Xo. 1, the rise being formed in the 
passage with rough stones. In this chamber a large collection of arti- 


'v- 



Fm. Necklcico (it Hoik* 


facts were found : these were mostly of bone. The greatest number were 
beads of all sizes, over three thousand being recovered along with a 
few teeth, bone needles, etc., as detailed in the separate list attached. 
They were scattered over the surface of the floor. One group of beads 
and ornaments were found clustered together at the inner threshold 
of the very narrow doorway. These have been strung together and 
form a necklace (fig. 4). It would appear that the necklace had fallen 
from the wearer while pa.ssing through the low doorway, and that the 
chamber itself was a cache or safe for the bone articles. The north 
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wall of the Chamber No. 1 has apparently been partially rebuilt since 
Petrie’s time as there is now no trace of the little chambers in the 
wall where shown on Petrie’s plan. He shows a rectangular-shaped 
chamber entering from behind the feature which we have called a 
dresser. The entrance, however, has been so well built up that no in- 
dication of it remains. It is therefore obvious that the back has been 
rebuilt. The other chambers shown by Petrie in the north-east angle 
were circular in shape and entered from a doorway in the corner. The 
opening has likewise been built up. while the north walls of these 
chambers have been swept away by the sea. 

The debris on the wall toi)s was removed, and the loose stones 
throughout secretl}^ bedded in cement and the turf relaid over the 
same. The ground to the west of the chamber was lowered to the 
level of the top of the sea-wall to expose and examine the outside 
face of the west wall of the chamber. The excavation was carried out 
working southwards from the sea-wall. In so doing the outside face of 
a wall of a neAv chamber. No. 2 on plan, was met. Thereafter the clear- 
ing was continued southwards and westwards in a very careful manner, 
and close watch kept to tind any stratification which would indicate 
Hoor-levels of different occupations. No conclusive evidence of this was 
noted and only one floor with its hearth was discovered. The absence 
of stratification may be due to ground having been disturbed during the 
excavation by Mr W. Balfour Stewart in 1913, when he cleared the pas- 
sages and a small portion of the chambei-. The complete excavation 
revealed a chamber (tig. 1, No. 2) somewhat similar in detail to Chamber 
No. 1 but smaller in size, the floor measuring approximately II feet from 
north to south and 16 feet from east to west. In the centre of the 
floor was a hearth, having at its north a stone, 1 foot 3 inches by 9 
inches, rising 1 foot .5 inches above the floor-level. A similar stone has 
been found in a subsequent chamber. There is a straight joint between 
the north wall and the outside face of Chamber No. 1. It is obvious from 
this and from the shape of the plan of the chamber that it has been 
built up against, and so is later than, the wall of Chamber No. 1. In the 
north wall there are the remains of two small chambers — the eastmost 
roughly circular in shai)e and the westmost rectangular. The walls of 
these chambers now stand only 2 feet 6 inches above ground, and there 
is therefore no evidence of the construction of the roof over the same. It 
is likely, however, that they would be covered with large slabs projecting 
over each other in a manner similar to those in the other small chambers 
in the walls. No artifacts were found in these small chambers except 
one bodkin in the westmost one. To the west of the entrance to these 
chambers are situated two stone boxes. They are approximately 12 inches 
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square by 12 to 14 inches deep, and like the others on the site they 
are partially sunk below the floor-level. The bottom and the four 
sides are each formed of thin square slabs, while the joints are made 
water-tight by the application of clay on both the outside and inside. 
The enclosure against the west wall (fig. 6) was found to be similar to 
that in the east wall of Chamber Xo. 1. The function of these en- 
closures has not yet been determined. In this particular instance the 
fallen debris covering the floor of the enclosure was not cleared in 1927. 
There is a wall recess immediately above the enclosure. A point of 
interest is that quite a number of bone needles and walrus tusks were 



found just outside the enclosure on the irregular floor-surface, which 
consisted of clay ashes and crushed limpet shell. On the east side of 
the chamber there is another enclosure (fig. .5) similar to that in the 
east wall of Chamber Xo. 1. The sides and front are built of slabs set 
on edge and held in position by wedged pieces of stone sunk into the 
floor. A curious feature is a large upright stone standing on end. It 
is difficult to see what purpose these particular stones served unless to 
support something. In this case the stone rises about 4 feet 3 inches 
above the floor. It is probable that the enclosure had a jjaved floor, as 
there is one complete floor slab. 

Mr Balfour Stewart apparently found this enclosure and either mis- 
took it for a hearth or found a hearth superimposed. He writes: 

“A hearth was found in the floor at F (near point 3 on the 1927 plan) 
with an earthenware pot and charred bones, too soft and broken to remove. 
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“Across the hearth, between E and F, a stone is standing, 3 feet 10 
inches in height, and between E and G a stone lies 5 feet 5 inches long 
and 1 foot 4 inches high.” 

Continuing he states ; 

“When excavating above the hearth a large collection of limpet shells, 
and beyond the hearth, at the point marked G, 120 astragali (ankle-bones) 
of oxen and 8 of red deer were found. These were not midden finds. 
Scarcely any other bones were found near the collection, which seems 
to show that they were preserved for a purpose. Astragali have been 
found elsewhere and are generally supposed to have been used as an 



FIk- <>• Chuniber No. 2. south-we.st side. 


early form of dice. It is possible that the limpet shells and astragali 
were used for some gaming purpose, but it is curious that in an adjoin- 
ing habitation bone cubes marked as dice were also discovered. 

“ A stone saw of Old Red Sandstone and the rib of a whale, broken 
at each end and measuring 5 feet 4 inches, were found between E 
and G. 

“ Another hearth was found between I and J, and above this 
hearth, in the wall, was found an incised ball of basaltic rock measuring 
2 i}t inches in diameter." 

A number of interesting articles were found between the hearth 
and the outside of the enclosure (fig. 5). Two bone picks were lying 
almost hard up against the upright front stone of the enclosure, while 
a quantity of bone beads, some of them highly polished, and a playing- 
man with incised markings (fig. 7, No. 1) were lying close to the front 
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upright stone of the enclosure at its western end. To the north of the 
part just described there remain tlie fragments of another floor-box. 
Against the south wall of the chamber dig. 6) there are also two boxes 
sunk well below the floor-level. In the wall, immediatel 3 ' above the 
boxes, there is evidence of a recess similar to that already’ described, 
and about 18 inches to the east another recess above the entrance 
(fig. 5). In this wall the entrance to the chamber is situated towards 
the east end. It is 3 feet wide at floor-level, tapering to approxiniatelj’ 
2 feet 9 inches at the head. It has one ujjright stone rising from the 
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2 


j Inches. 
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floor in line with the right-hand inner janil). Again it is difficult to 
suggest for what pui-j)ose the stone is placed. At a))proximatel\- 2 feet 
south from the inner jambs there ai'e two square holes in the thick- 
ness of the wall evidently the bar holes for fixing the door (see bottom 
section). At the door-opening a stone kerb is sunk into the soil floor 
and projects some two or three inches jibove floor-level and would act 
as a stop for the dooi-. The articles found on the floor of the inner 
entrance were some bone beads and a bone axe-like im{)]enient. The 
oi)ening on the south side was considerabh' smaller than on the north 
or innei’ side, having narrowed to 1 foot (5 inches wide bj' 3 feet high, 
there being just sutticient room for one i)erson to squeeze through on 
hands and knees (tig. .■>). To the south of the door-opening there is a 
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small, irregular, circle-shaped antechamber with its stone roofing com- 
plete, connecting the doorway to the main arterial passage, which 
runs roughly east and west. There is evidence that this passage was 
between 3 feet 6 inches and 4 feet 6 inches high, and completely 
roofed in by large stone slabs spanning the distance between the walls. 
The slabs are approximately 3 inches thick, and range in breadth from 
1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 3 inches, and from 3 feet to 5 feet in length, 
to suit the vai’ying widths of the passage. 

In the further clearing of the main pas.sage from entrance of Chamber 
No. 1 to Chamber No. 2 the entrance to a new chamber and the opening 
of another jjassage were found on the south wall, but as the area over 
these entrances was covered with a midden heap it was decided to 
discontinue the clearing until another season, when a systematic survey 
could be made simultaneously with the clearing. This was done during 
the past summer by Professor Childe. 

Pi'oceeding with the preservation of Chamber No. 1, clearing was 
undertaken on the east side of the site (Chamber No. 3 on plan), where 
previously excavated by Petrie. On reaching floor-level it was soon 
apparent that the greater part of the chamber had been destroyed 
and many floor fittings lost. 

Several artifacts were found, having, no doubt, been missed by the 
previous excavatoi-. One bone bead and three needles were found on 
the floor-level in south-west corner, all lying in close proximity to a 
complete floor-box, and two polished beads, one polished bone implement, 
and a small ironstone implement, at a point about 3 feet from south 
and west walls. Out of the riddled soil from the floor were obtained 
one bone needle and one ironstone implement. 

The wall between the Chambers Nos. 3 and 1 being 8 feet fi inches 
thick led one to expect a wall chamber in the thickness, but no evidence 
of this was found. An examination, however, of the wall face on the 
passage side disclosed a straight joint running the full height of the 
wall as far as it remains. 

This shows that the wall of the one chamber was built up against 
the other. At the moment, as I have not actually examined this joint 
since its exposure. 1 cannot say which was the earlier. 

The accumulated sand and turf was cleared from the walls and floor 
of Chamber No. 4, exposing the ari-angenient of floor furnishings as 
jilanned by Mr Petrie (fig. 8). Several small details have been added to 
the plan. The face work of the west wall has been destroyed, leaving an 
irregular outline. The original line may have been as indicated by the 
dotted line on plan. The main north wall being 10 feet 6 inches thick 
from north to south and approximately 12 feet fi inches from east to 
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west led to investigations being made, with the result that an elliptical 
cell measuring 7 feet by 6 feet was found having entrance from the 
south side of main passage-way. Its floor-level is approximately 1 foot 
3 inches above the level of the main passage at its entrance. The walls 
stand to a height of approximately 3 to 4 feet in places. There is now 
no evidence of the roof. The following artifacts were found in the 
excavated debris : an axe-like implement ; a bone chisel ; a tusk pen- 
dant ; an awl ; a richly ornamented potsherd ; and hone pins. 

The floor was partly covered with broken slabs lying in a mass in 
the south-east corner, and at first it was thought that these had slipped 
from the chamber walls and fallen in a heap at the spot already re- 
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ferred to. After careful examination it was found that the top slab, 
which had broken in three pieces and was lying out of line, had been 
purposely laid and the breaks thereon had been made by a fall of stones 
from the upper walls. Excavation work was temporarily suspended until 
figured sketches of the slab stones as they lay had been made. The 
slabs were then carefully lifted and marked, and laid aside. 

As excavations proceeded the inner walls f)f a very narrow and 
shallow passage appeared below the floor of the cell already described. 
It measured '1 feet wide by 2 feet (5 inches deep. This passage has its 
entrance from an aperture in the inner face of the east wall of 
Chamber No. 5. The entrance is blocked up with a square stone stand- 
ing on edge, and measuring approximately 2 feet square and possibly 
7 to 8 inches thick (fig. 8). At a distance of 2 feet 6 inches from the 
entrance the passage narrow’s to approximately 9 or 10 inches in width 
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and runs in a north-easterly direction. This narrowing is due to the 
south wall having been rebuilt. Its original width would be probably 
similar to that of the entrance. It bends northwards, and terminates in 
a very small square cell, 3 feet by 3 feet, built within the west wall of 
the entrance passage to Chamber No. 4. The artifacts found in this cell 
were : a flat slab stone with radiating incisions converging into a pit 
marking— the latter probably contained oil — for sharpening and polish- 
ing bone needles, etc. ; a large stone basin ; and two vertebrae of a 
whale. 

In 1928, yet another small cell was discovered on the south-east of the 
aforementioned one, roughly circular in shape, and measuring approxi- 
mately 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet. Within it were found the following 
artifacts: one carved stone ball with six projecting knobs; two worked 
bones; an axe-like implement; a bone pick; four bone pins; a tusk; 
thi'ee bone awls ; a worked tooth ; eleven bone beads ; a tusk ornament ; 
and a bone implement. 

As Mr Petrie’s plan only shows the entrance to Chamber No. 5, 
which was subsequently excavated, the details within the chamber have 
been plotted upon the plan (fig. 1). The chamber is almost square on 
plan, with rounded corners similar to Chamber No. 1. Its dimensions 
from east to west are 18 feet 6 inches, and from north to south 14 feet 
6 inches. In the south wall there is a small, circular, roofless cell, 5 feet 
in diameter, with wall recesses situated in the east and west sides. To 
the right or west of the entrance a stone flooi*-box is sunk into the floor. 

In the south-east corner of wall, between Chambers Nos. 4 and 5 
(fig. 8), there is a roofless cell whose floor-level is slightly higher than 
that of the general floor. It is roughly circular in shape and about 

3 feet in diameter. The floor is paved with thin slabs, which cover the 
one end of the drain (fig. 1) which connects with the small cell in the 
south of Chamber No. 4 already described. The slabs were removed 
and the drain cleared out to expose its construction. The drain walls 
were found to be built of layers of stone slabs laid dry, being 1 foot 

4 inches deep at the end, and 2 feet 6 inches deeji under the east wall 
of Chamber No. 4. Again.st the east wall of Chamber No. 5 (fig. 9) there 
is the usual low enclosure. The entrance door is situated in the west 
end of the north wall. On the east of the door there is an opening 
overlooking the passage. On the floor-level, immediately below the 
opening, there are two floor-boxes placed side by side and partly sunk 
below the floor-level. To the west of the boxes there is another low 
stone enclosure similar to that against the east wall. 

The west wall stands to a height of approximately 5 feet 6 inches and 
has no features in the wall itself. The space in front of the wall is 
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divided into three low enclosures as aforementioned. In the centre 
there is the usual hearth arrangement. 



Fi<r. !•. Ch.iiiilier Xo. .■>. noitli side. 


The finds which were discovered in Chambers Nos. 4 and 5 have 
been included in Professor Childe's list for 1928. 

Tlie excavation of Chamber 
No. 2 has added little evidence 
of the construction of the upper 
walls, and tlie method of roofing 
is still a matter of conjecture. The 
chambers may have been covered 
with a domed roof of small stones, 
as in beehive structures, or by 
some method of lintelling with 
large slabs, as at Jarlshof in Shet- 
land.' If by the former, one would 
have expected to find a great mass 
of fallen stones among the debris 
excavated, but no such mass was 
found in any of the chambers 
recently exposed, nor were many 
slabs found which would have been neces.sary for the other method. 
Tiii'^. of course, may be due to the fallen slabs having been re-used at 
any .subse(iuent time, -uch slabs being most useful for many building 
purposes. 
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^ Pr<K‘pedinf/s, vol. xii. p. 11. 
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The irregular shape of the chambers is against the theory of the 
domed type, as this is more suited to circular buildings. It is, however, 
advisable to await the complete excavation of the site before making 
any definite assertion. 

One point, however, is clear, and that is the chambers were not 
built simultaneously. The irregular lay-out is against any preconceived 
plan, and the evidence of the walls of Chamber No. 2 shows that the 
chamber is posterior to Chamber No. 1. It is probable that the village 
commenced with one or two chambers, and that the others were 
added on the out.skirts as they were required. 



i Inches. 


Fiy. 11. Ve.ssels nuulo of Stone niifl Vertebrie. 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge the services of Mr John 
Houston for the careful survey and plans which are reproduced, and 
of Mr John Firth, the contractor, who personally superintended his 
men with such care that so much has been exposed undamaged. 


List of Artifacts Recovered, 1927. 

1. Stone dish (large), 
la. Bone needle. 

2. Small stone dish (fig. 10). 

2a. Oval-shaped stone implement. 

3. Bone pick. 

I. Bone axe-shaped implement. 

5. Very small stone dish (fig. 11. No. 1). 

6. Stone dish (unfinished work). 

7. Bone pick. 

8. Bone pick. 

9. Bone bead. 

10. Bone bead. 
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11. Small bead and perforated disc. 

12. Bone needle (large, with markings). 

13. Bone axe-shaped implement. 

14. Bone needle (broken point). 

15. Walrus tusk. 

16. Bone needle. 

17. Stone dish (small, broken). 

18. Bone bead (highly polished). 

19. Bead. 

20. Bone ornament or playing-man (lig. 7, No. 1). 

21. Bone needle. 

22. Bone needle. 

23. Bone axe-shaped implement. 

24. Bead (bone). 

25. 'j 

26. - Bone needles. 

27. ) 

28. Bone needle. 

29. Ironstone implement. 

30. Two bone needles. 

31. Partly hollowed-out triangular stone, small bone, and circular 

stones. 

31a. Stone ball carved with twenty small knobs. 

32. Two polished beads, 1 polished bone implement, small piece 

ironstone implement. 

ifl. Bone needle and flat bone, also small bone needle and flat bone. 
il4. Bone needles, split bead, small iron polisher. 

35. Bone implements — bone needle and small bone. 

36. Bone needles, bone axe-shaped implements, broken pottery. 

37. Broken pottery, needles, and teeth. 

.38. Broken pottery, bone needles, etc. 

;i8o. Stone ball (broken). 

39. Beads, bone, of various sizes, and two small tusk ornaments, 

broken bead and two others of poor quality, bone imple- 
ments. needles, teeth, etc. 

40. 44ve pair small tusk ornaments and 1 pair large tusk orna- 

ments, 1 Ixjar tusk (all holed at end), 3 other tusks badly 
decayed. 

41. 2400 beads (bone). 

42. Broken pottery, red pigment, small bone dish (fig. 11, No. 2), 

and flat bone implement and teeth. 

43. Small bone ornament, holed at both ends (fig. 7, No. 6). 
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44. Beads, numbering 860 (bone). 

45. One bead (bone), 1 needle, 4 teeth, 1 small stone. 

46. One flat shell implement. 

47. One bone dagger or pin. 

Xote . — Corresponding reference numbers are mai’ked on plan show- 
ing the positions where each artifact or group of artifacts was found. 


The Excavations in 1928, by Professor Chiede. 

The work of 1927 had disclosed openings leading olf the main passage 
under the midden-heap to the south and a continuation of the passage 
itself through the sand-hills to the west. The flrst necessity was to 
disengage these openings hy removing the superjacent accumulations. 
I resolved to use the opportunity thus presented for making a systematic 
examination of the midden. To this end the turf and loose sand were 
cleared away over an area to the south-west of the passage A. The 
surface of the midden under the drift sand could easily be recognised 
by the touch of the spade, and in sections a sharp line of demarcation 
between the two deposits can be easily detected (fig. 13). The preliminary 
clearance revealed a huge midden-heap occupying the whole area south 
of the main passage and extending, as was subsequently proved, for a 
distance of 16 feet southward from it. 

Trenches, originally about 5 feet wide, were then cut through the 
midden. No. 1 ran west-south-west, where passage A was expected to 
continue ; No. 2 south-south-east, over the entry to what came to he 
known as passage B; and No. 3 in the same direction, over the doorway 
to what is known as Chamber 6. In each trench the material was 
removed in layers of approximately 6 inches thickness, so that any 
stratigraphical variation in its contents might be noted 

The midden proved to be a hard compact mass of clayey nature, 
embodying very numerous fragments of broken and more or less decayed 
animals’ bones, limpet shells, ashes, cracked stones, coarse and very friable 
potsherds, and various artifacts, including Skail flakes, bone pins, beads, 
etc. No regular stratigraphical change in the composition of the midden 
could be observed. The included pins, beads, and sherds were identical 
in type at all levels, and the bottom of the deposit, where it has been 
reached, as in trenches 1 and 2, proved to be the roof of passages 
containing artifacts of identical character. At the same time layers of 
ash and even intercalated bands of more sandy material could be observed 
extending over considerable areas in the lower deposits, notably along 
the western face of trench 2 and along the south face of the area 
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called 6, before the limit of the midden had been reached. One of the 
black bands extends right from the edge of the cutting near the entry 
to B* across to the face of wall Q (2 feet 6 inches below top of midden), 
and it was noticed that the outer face of the wall had been blackened 
at that depth as if by fire. Moreover, collapsed pots were more than 



Fiji-. 12. Plan of Cliainbers Xos. 0 and 7 at Skara Brae. 


once found apparently in situ in just such a black belt. This is, perhaps, 
evidence that these layers represent “ floors." /.c. that they represent 
surfaces of the midden accumulation on which people had encamped 
for the purpose of ccjoking food and the like. 

Superficially the surface of the midden, as exposed by the removal of 
the drift sand, was perfectly homogeneous in the east-west sense between 

‘ In tliis section the letterinj.'- of the plan reproduced a.s fig. 12 will he followed throughout, as 
thi.s includes .several features irrelevant on the general plan (fig. 1), hut necessary for the compre- 
hension of the excavation report. 
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tlie face of trench 2 and the outer wall of Chamher 5, and also north 
and south from the edge of passage A for a distance of from 16 to 20 
feet. No channelling by rain-w'ater or other traces of weathering were 
visible on its surface throughout this area. None the less it was found 
that the upper levels, cut by the original trench 3 between the ruin 
termed wall S and passage A, were of a rather more sandy nature, and 
included fewer artifacts than the deposit cut by trench 2. Yet even in 
this section of 3 broken animal bones were very abundant, and no 
sharp frontier could be detected between the more and the less compact 
portions of the deposit. 

Q R U 

'I' 4 vl 



Fig. 13. View across "Chamber (• ’ before the discovery of Hut 7. 
The walls and dome will be found at the meeting points of lines 
drawn from respective pairs of letters. 


On the other hand, in the southward and south-easterly extensions of 
trenches 2 and 3 we found that the midden ceased abruptly along the line 
south of R indicated in the pltin. Huperticial examination here disclosed 
a broad belt of pure sand some three feet acrt)ss, limiting the midden 
deposit on the south. Beyoml the sand belt the midden was observed 
to rise up again in a sort of dome at U, but here it was mixed up with 
a formless agglomeration of loose stones. On the western edge of the 
excavation here the midden appeared absolutely hollow, projecting over 
pure sand (fig. 13. on left). This phenomenon seems to be due to the 
collapse of the roof of passage C. on which this section of the midden 
deposit had once rested : in fact a heavy midden deposit Avas found 
filling passage C. youth-west of U, however, no midden was encountered. 
The whole area over Hut 7 and above its walls, as far as excavation has 
VOL. LXIII. 16 
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proceeded, was entirely free from the midden deposit, and was occupied 
by pure sand down to the floor of the chamber, or as far as excavation 
has been carried. 

Relation oj the Midden to the Buildings. 

The whole area south of passage A and west of Hut .5, almost up to 
the outer walls of Hut 7, is thus seen to have been occupied by an 
immense midden deposit. A similar deposit was found by Mr Houston 

between passage A and the walls of 
Huts 4 and 5, and above the interposed 
cell and its entrance passages. On the 
other hand, it has been proved that the 
midden deposit did not extend over the 
area occupied by Hut 7, which was still 
more or less intact at the time of the 
desertion of the village. Mr Firth re- 
cords a like observation in the case of 
Hut 2. 

Xevertlieless the midden extended 
continuously and compactly across the 
passages. Trench 1 exposed a midden 
depo.sit 15 to 18 inches deep, resting 
directly upon the slabs constituting the 
roof of passage A. One large pot, of 
which the base was found, must have 
stood directly above this passage, prob- 
ably in a hearth. In this superincum- 
bent midden was found the whale's 
head, which is seen m situ reposing 
above the passage roof in fig. 14. The 
same observation applies to passage B. Here nearly 4 feet of midden 
accumulation lay above the roof of the passage that connected the A 
system with Hut 7, as is shown in fig. 15. 

The potsherds, and pins, beads, and celtifoi-m implements of bone, as 
well as the stone flake-knives (Skjul flakes) found in the midden above 
the passages, are absolutely identi(“al in type with those collected in 
the chambers which the passages serve, though they are generally 
rather rougher specimens. The finds from Hut 7, and particularly from 
the submural tomb there, indubitably illustrate the industi’y of the 
builders and occupants of the village. Hence the discovery of the same 
industry in the accumulation of refuse overlying the passages proves 
that the villagers themselves were responsible for that accumulation ; 



Fig. 14. Whale’s Head in .sifn on roof of 
Passage A. 
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they must either have thrown the kitchen refuse from their hut floors 
out on to the passage-roofs, or have themselves temporarily camped 
upon those roofs — for instance, to cut up and cook animals. 

2'he Principal Structures uncovered in 1928. 

The exploration of the continuation of the main passage A disclosed 
under trench 1 was postponed pending an examination of the southern 
area; the direction of the passage is now fairly clear, and a section of 
the intact roof has heen uncovered (c/. fig. 14). 

The entry L under trench 3 in its structure exactly resembles the 



Fig. 1.5. Roof of Passage B exposed under Midden : beliind wall 
of Passage A. 

normal doorway to a chamber such as the entrance to 2 discovered in 
1927. It was, however, found to be blocked on the inside {i.e. at the 
end away from passage A) with collapsed roofing slabs. Trench 3 was 
accordingly dug to enable us to tackle this section from above. It 
disclosed, under a light midden deposit which contained, amongst other 
bones, a large portion of a short-horned bull, a series of slabs, mostly 
broken, but all lying parallel to the axis of the doorwmy L. The skull 
of the bull rested directly upon the.se. The slabs, as in most passage 
roofs, consisted of wide thin pieces (49 inches by 17 inches by 2 inches) 
and beam-like blocks (72 inches by 6'5 inches by 2’5 inches). Their 
northern ends rested (1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet above the lintel of L) 
upon an overhanging wall roughly parallel to the passage A. but curv- 
ing away from the latter on either side of the door. This overhanging 
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wall undoubtedly is the remnant of the north side of an old chamber 
(termed Chamber 6) showing the characteristic rounded corners and 
corbelled structure familiar from previous excavations ; but it breaks 
off abruptly about .‘1 feet to the east and 8 feet to the west of the doorway. 
Owing to the insecure condition of the wall it was impossible to reach 
the floor of the chamber this season, but building can be seen extend- 
ing for at least 1 foot below the inner sill of the door, which is on a 
level with the floor of passage A. We endeavoured, instead of making 
deeper excavation on the north, to And the opiiosite wall of this hypo- 
thetical chamber by extensions of trench 3 and cross-trenches that 
joined up with trench 2. 

It was at once obvious that the collapsed roofing slabs encountered 
blocking the doorway and immediately to the west thereof could not belong 
to the original roof of Chamber 6.” From their disposition and lengths 
they seemed rather adapted to cover a passage more or less parallel to 
A. In fact some actually rested on a ruinous structure (M) running 
east-north-east to west-north-west. Here we encountered five or six 
courses of dry masonry resembling a wall but resting apparently on 
midden. Up to date it has been impossible to relate this “wall” to any 
other structure. Further to the south-west and at a lower level was a 
raggle of loose stones running east to west. This was at first thought 
to be the top of a wall termed 8. but deeper soundings failed to bring 
to light any intact structure. The stones were lying in compact midden 
with a sandy layer immediately beneath them. The finely ornamented 
sherd 251 was found in this sandy layer, and belongs to a pot that had 
been crushed by the stones of 8. 

East of 8 the extension of trench 3 in the sense of the axis of door- 
wav L revealed the well-defined wall Q, whose marked batter and 
<-onvexity on this side stamped it as an external wall, ])erhaps belonging 
to Hut 5, but certainly discordant with the original system of “Chamber 
6." as deduced from the northern wall described above. Nor can Q be 
connected organically with the system of walls enclosing passages B 
and C. It stands to a height of about 4 feet and seems to rest on 
midden at about 9 inches below the floor-level of passage A. 

South-west of wall Q trein-hes 2 and 3 abutted on a rough wall with 
its convexity to the north-east that has been labelled E. Its top was 
buried in midden to a dej)tb of 2 feet 1 inch, while its inner face corre- 
sponds approximately to the line of cf)llapse in the u])per layers of midden 
noted on p. 241. The so-called wall R turned out eventually to be nothing 
more than the upper courses of the north-east wall of passage C that 
had become displaced and deformed. Similarly, the "dome” IT noted 
beyond the gap in the midden represents the ruins of the south-west wall 
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of the same passage. One roofing slab resting on the top of R was 
actually found in position extending in the direction of U, but it collapsed 
before our eyes. That fate had already befallen other slabs of the same 
series, the result being the sinkage of the midden layers into the passage 
that has given rise to the curious gap. It is just possible that the 
courses of wall R and its counterpart date from a secondary heighten- 
ing of the passage connected with the blocking up of the door of Hut 
7 and the opening of the breach above it. 

L Q 

4 1 



Fig. 1(). View aeros'. Tint 7. with ” Chaiiilier ti" in midiUe distance and Bay of Skail 

in hackgrouiid. 


The actual southern wall of ‘•Chamber 6" has perhaps been found 
in the northern wall of passage C with its foundations four or more feet 
below the floor-level of A. Here, almost opposite the doorway of Chamber 
7. a narrow entry (T) is distinctly visible, although it had evidently been 
built up in antiquity. The exploration of the area enclosed between 
this wall and the north wall of “ Chamber 0, "in so far as such exploration 
is at all compatible with the preservation of wall Q. will be one of the 
tasks of future campaigns. 

The whole of this area termed “Chamber 6 " was, as has been said, 
occupied by a midden deposit, mixed with stones of ruined walls, down 
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to tlie bottom limits reached by the season's digging. At least in the 
upper 2 feet 6 inches the greater number of artifacts found in this 
area lay south of “wall S” and between it and the southern edge of 
the midden. But at a depth of 3 feet 2 inches below the surface of the 
midden a large pot was found inverted in tiitu just 18 inches south of 
wall M, and beside it a fine pin with lateral eyelet, as well as other 

R 

I 



Fi<r. 17. View across ‘M'hamlter ' aftei' excavation of Hut 7. 


artifacts. As already noted, a large pot was found under the ruin termed 
S over 4 feet below the midden surface. 

(’Jnimber 7 and fbi.'i.sdf/r.s B (ind (’. 

The actual discovery' of the intact chamber christened No. 7 was 
due to the search foi- a south wall to “Chamber 0." but in fact the 
chamber belongs to the same system as ])assage B. which was previouslv 
discovered under trench 2. 

The trench led us to tlie stone-Haggetl roof of a narrow descending 
passage, which was found to be filled with clean sand. The sandy tilling 
was then removed from inside after the strain up<m the roof had been 
relieved. The passage runs south-eastwards for a distance of some 15 
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feet from its junction with passage A, then it turns to the south, and 
after 3 feet 6 inches, opens into passage C almost at right angles. At 
the original exploration by the uncertain light of a bicycle lamp we 
thought passage B terminated in a cul-de-sac. It was only after the 
discovery of Chamber 7 and the passage C which served it that the 
true nature of B could be i*ecognised; for the entry to C was blocked 
by a slab fallen from the roof of the latter passage. 

At its entry passage B was nearly 3 feet wide, but here the north- 
west wall looked like a secondary construction making a raceband 
joint with its continuation about 3 feet 6 inches from the mouth. 
Hereafter the passage is barely 2 feet wide and sometimes considerably 
less, perhaps owing to the deformation of the eastern wall under the 
pressure of the accumulations in “ Chamber 6.” The passage is partially 
paved with slate flags. Its floor just beyond the threshold is 18 inches 
below the floor of passage A, and thereafter descends gradually till at the 
junction with C it has dropped 3 feet 8 inches below the level of passage 
A. The passage, as originally discovered, was roofed over throughout 
its entire length, the roottng slabs being on an average 3 feet 9 inches 
above the floor. Unfortunately many of the slabs proved to be rotten, 
and had to be raised to make it safe to traverse the passage. 

When discovered, the entry to passage B was filled from the floor 
up to the level of the threshold of the door with limpet shells. This 
deposit extended inwards for a distance of several feet, effectively 
blocking the passage. It thus seems that B was no longer used as a 
thoroughfare during the last phases of the occupation of the system of 
huts opening on to passage A. 

As already noted, passage B seemed, when first discovered, to lead 
into a cul-de-sac 3 feet 2 inches beyond the bend to the right mentioned 
above. Actually, however, this point was the junction with a broader 
and higher passage (C), on to which Hut 7 at least opened. This passage 
ran in a south-easterly direction, attaining a width of OAer 3 feet. It, 
too. was paved with slabs, and descended gently so that opposite the 
door of Hut 7 it was 1 foot lower than at the junction. Its walls are 
intact to a height of about 4 feet, but to this should be added the 
height of wall R, from the top of which the roofing stones of the 
passage seemed to extend. Unfortunately the roof had completely 
collapsed before exposure save for one slab that cracked as it was 
being cleared. Indeed the upper courses of the passage walls have 
themselves collapsed beyond repair. The carved stone No. 327 was 
included among the loose stones at the top. 

Hut 7, to which passage C led, was discovered during a search south 
of U for a solid substructure. Exploring in pure sand to the south-west 
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of this point, the top of a firm wall came to light 2 feet 6 inches below 
the turf. It was then followed round counter-clockwise until the whole 
superficial area of the chamber had been determined. Except for the 
gap over the door the wall was practically continuous all round and 
remarkably firm. No trace of midden was encountered during this 
operation, nor indeed at any point within 3 feet of the wall top. The 
whole chamber was filled with drift sand, with which were mixed a 
certain number of stones of various sizes, some reminiscent of the slabs 
used for roofing passages. At a depth of about 1| feet from the brink of 
the wall a veritable layer of large stones lying in utter chaos came to 
light (fig. 18). These stones were of the same general shape and size as 



Fig. IS. Excavation of Hut 7 : layer of stones lying in loose sand. 


those used in the construction of the chamber walls, and had no doubt 
slipped in from the higher courses thereof. Still, despite their qviantity, 
the stones discovered could hardly have sufiiced to complete the rottf 
as a beehive vault, the chamber having a diameter at the top of the 
extant walls of just under 14 feet. 

At the same level a number of curious "pigeon holes ’ formed in 
the walls by the omission of a header stone, principally at the corners, 
came to light, as well as the corbelled roof of the ambry above Y and 
the tops of the tall niches over I) and G. Upright slabs also came 
into sight, especially over G. These pi-oved to belong to temporary 
structures built on the sand while the chamber was silting up. Both 
above and below the layer of stones stray red-deer antlers had turned 
up, and below the stones layers of ashes mingled with limpet shells and 
the bones and antlers of deer were encountered at various levels. In 
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the same strata hammer-stones sometimes turned up, but no significant 
artifacts beyond a broken bone awl and a fragmentary stone mortar 
that might conceivably have been left on ledges of the wall while the 
chamber was still regularly inhabited and have fallen thence. However, 
at a depth of 2 feet 6 inches from the wall rim a sort of stone box 
standing on loose sand had been built against the rear wall in niche 
G' (fig. 19). An analogous but far less well-defined structure was brought 
to light in the north-east corner. In both cases the materials used 
were thin stone slabs, and the manner of building is reminiscent of 
that used for the fixtures in the intact chambers. There were thus 
clear remains of temporary occupations after the original doorway had 
been silted up with sand. 



Fig. U). Excavation of Hut 7 : temporary structure built on loose sand. 

The lowest of such traces of reoccupation came at a depth of 5 feet 
5 inches, and was represented by a thin layer of ashes, including a few 
limpet shells and burnt bones. But a few inches higher up, at a depth 
of 5 feet, proof of a more serious occupation was afforded by a rec- 
tangular hearth framed by curbstone slabs and floored with a slate 
slab, precisely as in the case of the central hearth in each chamber 
(in fig. 20 the stone hearth, the doorway in course of clearance, and the 
layer of ashes 5 inches below the hearth level are all visible). Red-deer 
antlers were found immediately under the slabs of this hearth, which 
stood on loose sand. 

These layers of ashes and shells, red-deer antlers, and structures 
resting on loose sand prove clearly enough that man periodically 
visited the chamber, it would seem, in order to cook and eat venison while 
the chamber was actually filling up with <lrifted sand. From the style 
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of their constructions and the two artifacts mentioned it would seem 
probable, and in the case of the stone-hearth builders certain, that the 
visiting roisterers belonged to the same tribe as the hut-builders. Very 
likely indeed they were residents in some of the later huts. They can- 
not have reached the chamber through the proper door, which was 
already blocked up far too deeply. Perhaps they gained access to the 
chamber through the breach above the lintel, which may have been 
made for that purpose. A fairly high date for these visits is implied 
in the abundance of red-deer (the antlers, all unworked, exceed 25 in 
number), that can hardly have been imported from Caithness in these 
numbers and must have died out in the island soon after 1000 a.d., if 
not before. 



Already, before the stoTie hearth 5 feet down had been reached, fast 
stones belonging to the original fixtures of the chamber had begun to 
project through the sand, and thereafter these rapidly multiplied. At 
the same time the sand became ever damper. When eventually we 
reached the floor layers we were working in a slimy mass having very 
much the consistency of a blanc mange. It consisted of saturated 
sand merging into the red clay of the floor, and containing, in suspen- 
sion. broken bones, lost artifacts, and all sorts of refuse. In this 
glutinous mass a multitude of large stones, mostly broken, were lying 
about in disorder, forming unstable and slippery islands on which one 
was glad to stand as refuges from the surrounding morass. Under 
these circumstances stratigraphical methods had inevitably to be aban- 
doned, and it is seldom possible to state w'hether a given object was 
recovered in the floor itself or in the slime lying upon it. In view. 
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however, of the comparative thinness of the deposit in question, seldom 
more than a couple of inches deep and of the internal consistency of 
the finds, this defect does not seriously affect our conclusions. 

The floor proper consisted of a reddish clay 5 to 8 inches thick and 
apparently almost water-tight. In its superficial levels (to a depth of 
2 inches) implements as well as animals’ bones were embedded, hut 
though finely comminuted particles of bone and ashes were found 
throughout its extent, the lower layers where they were intact were 
quite sterile in respect of artifacts. Below this thick clay layer, that I 
regard as artificial, came a deposit of sand, from 8 to 10 inches deep 
and quite clean. This rested directly on the virgin soil — blue clay 
passing over almost at once into shale. The hearth enclosure was filled 
entirely with red clay mingled with cinders to a depth of over 1 foot. 
Below this came the virgin soil without any sandy layer intervening. 
The hearth had apparently been originally a pit dug in the sand and 
surrounded by the usual stone curbing. From these soundings it may 
be inferred that the walls of the chamber are founded upon the rock. 
In any case, there is no trace of a prior occupation of the hut site, nor 
is there any stratified accumulation upon the present floor. Though 
the occupants of the chamber tolerated an incredible amount of filth 
on its floor, they did not allow this to accumulate into a substantial 
deposit. This squeamishness is doubtless responsible for the existence 
of the midden. 

Chamber 7 is a very typical example of a Skara hut. Since these 
have been so admirably described by Petrie it is unnecessary here to 
go into details. The chamber might be described as a flattened circle 
or as a rounded square- the sides, that is to say, are straight lines, 
but the corners are rounded. The breadth of the chamber on the floor- 
level is just 17 feet, its depth a little less. The walls are built of dry 
masonry, u.sing the flattened shale fragments that can be found in 
abundance on the beach. The masonry is far from primitive. Its 
authors understood the principle of breaking band, and sometimes even 
resorted to the stretcher-header method. As might be expected in a 
structure that was at least partially subterranean, no exact orientation 
is discernible; none the less the corners approximate to the i>oints of 
the compass. Naturally, to*), there are no windows, at least in the 9 
feet of wall available for study. On the other hand, as in other cham- 
bers at Skara, there are various niches or ambries in the walls. In the 
south-east wall there is a recess 2 feet deep by 1 foot 6 inches wide by 
1 foot 3 inches high at a height of 3 feet from the floor. It is covered 
by a single flat slab, which forms the base of a second nicbe of like 
depth but 3 feet 6 inches wide. At a height of 4 feet in the south- 
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west wall is a shallow recess barely 1 foot deep but 5 feet 6 inches 
wide, and extending upward as far as the intact wall. Finally, in the 
north-west wall, beside a narrow shelf, there is a broad recess 18 inches 
deep, nearly 4 feet wide, and 3 feet high. It is roofed on the corbelled 
vault principle. Besides these recesses, about 7 or 8 feet from the floor 
the walls near the corner.s are honeycombed with curious pigeon-holes, 
already alluded to. Thej’ frankly suggest joist-holes, but no strict 
symmetry in their disposition can be detected. 

In point of fact we simply do not know how the chambers were 
roofed over. The walls of No. 7. as of other chambers, converge con- 
siderably. each course, especially in the corners, projecting slightly 



Fi;r. '’1. Hut I. Dooi-w.iy from within. 


beyond the one below it ; but on the straight side the overhang 

tit a height of 9 feet is less than 1 foot. Mr Ilouston lifis worked out 

ti hypothetictil completion of the roof on the beehive principle. This 
gives ti viiult 13 feet b inches to 14 feet high ;it the apex. 

Chamber 7 is connected with passage C by a narrow ptissage 3 feet 
0 inches long tinil 4 feet high, paved with slate sltibs and entered at its 
outer end by a very narrow doorway. The jtimbs are scarcely 3 f<‘et 
tiptirt ; the threshold is formed by ;i narrow slab set on edge. The 
passage within is faced on either side with two large but thin slate 
slabs in which holes foi- a bar have been <‘ut immediately behind the 
jambs. On the north-east there is an aperture in the thickness of 

the wall to give l)lay to this bar. that must have been used for blocking 

the door just as in the brochs. 

Round the chamber walls are arranged various fixtures of stone 
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slabs, most of which have counterparts in the other chambers. On 
the left of the entry is a low enclosure (O) framed by three slabs set 
on edge. At the back thereof is the curious building N, roofed with 
slate slabs and exhibiting pigeon-holes, to which no exact parallel can 
be cited and whose function is entirely unknown. Further round, in 
the centre of the south-east wall, is the pen-like enclosure D. Its 
lateral slabs are not fast in the wall ; instead, between their inner 
ends and the wall, come the flat pillar-like slabs shown in fig. 22. 
Pen D was at least partlj' paved with slates. In the south corner a 
low doorway gave access to a small beehive cell whose floor lies 1 foot 
3 inches above the floor of the chamber. It is I feet 2 inches high 
and a little over 3 feet in diameter. Then, against the rear wall and 



Fig. 22. Hut 7. Pen D and entry to Cell. 


immediately below the broad niche previously noted, was a two-storeyed 
erection like a dresser (G), to which Hut 1 offers tin exact parallel. The 
upper shelf was bare, but underneath were broken sherds and burnt 
bones. In front was a pit (P) 1 foot I inches deeji filled with excrement, 
at the bottom of which was found a ground piece of hpeniatite, No. 349. 
In the west corner three cists (V, W, X) had been sunk in the floor. 
They were from 1 foot 7 inches to 1 foot 9 inches deep and lined with 
slates. The joints of the slates had been smeared on tbe outside with 
clay. Rib bones of oxen were found in two. the third was absolutely 
empty. On the north-west was amffher pen (Y) corresponding to 1) on 
the opposite wall. To its peculiarities we shall return later. 

The north corner was also fenced off by a slab continuing the line 
of Y^2 but showing a triangular gap in lower south-west corner. This 
enclosure (Z) was paved with solid slate slabs, as is a corresponding 
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enclosure in Chamber 1. Beneath these slabs were loose stones and 
a little slime and organic refuse. 

The hearth of four curb slabs stood as usual in the centre of the 
chamber. Immediately behind it stood an enormous block of stone (J), 
roughly square, that might pass for a pillar base. To the right of the 
hearth lay a very long slab (I). This, however, cannot have been in position, 
since it lay upon the ruins of a big pot that it had crushed in its fall. 

All the foregoing features except perhaps the “pillar-base" J can 
be more or less accurately paralleled in other chambers and were 
accordingly already familiar. We must now mention two details 
which are so far unique, and which yet must rank among the original 



Fig. 2:?. Hut 7. Hearth. " Pillar-ba.se," and "Dreiser. " 


fittings of the hut. At the back of pen Y we had -at once been struck 
by a large upright slab against the north-west wall which, on examina- 
tion, proved to be firmly built in. On clearing out the floor of the 
pen it was seen that this slab rested on a horizontal slab that passed 
beneath it under the wall behind, but also projected forwards some 
2 feet in the red clay of the floor and partially covered thereby. At 
the front edge of this slab was found another slab on edge, running 
almost parallel to the wall. The horizontal slab had been broken in 
antiquity, and the front fragment, less than one-fifth of the whole, 
was at once raised. Its removal disclosed a skull and other human 
bones lying in loose earth. Fearing to undermine the chamber wall 
if we removed the rest of the cover-stone, we took out the slab on the 
edge that formed the front side of the tomb and extracted the skeleton 
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sideways. Though the earth round the head was looser and drier than 
the clay of the floor the corpse tirmly proved to be embedded in a 
glutinous mass of clay and limpet shells mixed with a few burnt animal 
bones. In this same mass were found one Skail flake and a chip of 
translucent flint devoid of secondary working. There is no reason to 
suppose that these had filtered in through the crack in the cover-stone, 



Fi}'. 24. Hut 7. Pen Y. 

By the courtesy of T. Kent, Esq., KirkicaU. 


so that they, together with the limpet shells and animal bones, must 
rank as funerary gifts. In view of the cramped space for working 
and the bad light the exact position of the skeleton is not as clear as 
could be wished. It could, indeed, never be viewed, but had to be 
traced by touch. As the ribs and vertebrae were little harder than the 
tenacioxis matrix in which they were embedded their exact disposition 
is questionable. However, it is certain that the legs were doubled up 
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and that the whole body lay in the contracted posture, probably on 
its right side, facing outwards. 

But after skeleton 1 had been extracted, the pelvis and long bones 
of a second came into view. It was then resolved to suspend operations 
till the wall had been supported with shores and then to remove the 
cap-stone. When this was done, it appeared that a gap 30 inches wide 
had been left in the foundations of the chamber wall. This gap was 
spanned by a cross-beam like a lintel, under which the cap-stone passed. 
The north-west wall of the cist was formed of a few courses of thin 
stones lying horizontal!}' at a right angle to the hut wall, but the top 
course, at least of this side of the cist, was askew, spanning the left-hand 



(from the observer’s standpoint) corner of the cist. The same method 
of construction was used on the opposite side. The whole cist was 
therefore roughly rectangular, 3 feet 6 inches long by 3 feet 8 inches 
wide by 1 foot 2 indies deep. Of tlie total length 1 foot 6 inches was 
beneath the wall of the chamber. The liottom may have been formed 
of one or more very thin slate slabs, as rotten fragments of slate were 
found under the skeleton, but too badly decayed to allow of any certain 
conclusions. In any case the grave-trench extended right through the 
red clay of the Boor into the subjacent sand. (In estimating its depth 
the under surface of the stone pillow has been taken as lying flush 
with the bottom.) 

Skeleton 3 lay in the contracted position on the left side with the 
legs drawn up nearly to the chin. The left arm was extended beneath 
the body and legs, while the right was bent at the elbow to an angle 
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of 45 degrees, so that the hand was in front of the face. The skull lay 
far in under the chamber wall, reposing on a stone pillow and crushed 
in by another stone that came from some undeterminable point above. 
Mixed up with the bones of this skeleton too were many limpet shells, 
forming an integral part of the mass previously mentioned. 

The position of the two skeletons and the grave that contained them 
make it certain that their interment was anterior to the building of 
the present chamber wall. The tomb formed an integral part of the 
hut as it stood before its desertion. It might have been argued that the 
tomb, like the short-cist interment with a cinerary urn under the wall 
of an alleged cashel in Arran (Book of Arran, p. 205), had no immediate 
connection with the hut builders ; they might have discovered and re- 
spected a much older interment. The fortunate discovery of the Skail 
flake is, however, fatal to such an explanation. Beyond all possibility 
of reasonable doubt the tomb was built and the bodies deposited in it 
by the same people who built the village of Skara Brae. It is surely 
not far-fetched to regard the individuals thus buried with a minimum 
of funerary gifts under the walls of such a luxurious and elaborate 
chamber as victims of a foundation sacrifice. The belief that the 
immolation of human victims was necessary to give stability to house 
walls is so widespread among primitive peoples to-day and is so Avell 
attested both archceologically and textually in oriental antiquity (see 
article “Foundation” in Hasting's Encgclopadia) that its existence 
in early Scotland need give no cause for surprise. 

Another peculiarity of pen Y had already come to light before the 
burial had been discovered. The frontal slab of the enclosure is a 
sandstone block 6 feet 6 inches long by 1^ inches thick, rising about 
2 feet above the floor-leA^el. Sitting on the edge of this slab examining 
the floor in front I noticed deep cuts or scratches on its upper edge 
towards the north end. Closer inspection reA'ealed that these marks were 
too regular to be accidental and yet not sufficiently symmetrical to be 
merely decorative. They were, in fact, alphabetiform signs, and formed 
part of an “inscription” that doubtless finds its explanation in the 
interments under the Avail behind the slab (fig. 26). 

The upper edge of the slab is considerably pitted all oA'er and along 
the middle is Avorn down, as might easily happen through people climbing 
or leaning OAer the slab into the pen behind. In this central portion 
no traces of lettering survive, but on the less Avorn section at the 
southern (south-AA^est) extremity there are indistinct traces of scratches 
that may have formed part of the same inscription that is so clearly 
preserved near the opposite end. It is then probable that part of the 
inscription AAms obliterated by the Avear to Avhich the slab Avas exposed 
A"OL. LXIII. 17 
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in the daily life of the hut. In that case the inscription must date 
back very nearly to the original foundation of the hut, when the grave 
was also laid out. At all events, the slab which bears it was buried in 
sand before the stone-hearth HA was laid on the loose infiltered sand 
above it. The latter still belongs to the period prior to the final 
desertion of the village, so that the inscription itself may safely be 
regarded as the work of the villagers, if not, as is most probable, of the 
actual builders and occupants of Hut 7. 

A description and list of the finds from the excavation is given 
below. Here it will be convenient to give some account of the dis- 



Fig. Inscription ou Frontal Pen V as viened Irora centre of Chamber, (j.) 


position of objects on the floor of Hut 7 since no such observations 
have previously been published. In this way some idea may be formed 
of conditions of life in the hut at the moment of its final abandonment. 

As already stated, the floor-level was covered over with a dark- 
coloured slime, through which projected, beside the slabs of the fixtures 
(••pens ’ and the hearth), a number of broken beam-slabs in complete 
disorder, and therefore not iti Nttu. It was, in general, under the level 
of these that finds were made. I believe them to have fallen from 
above. In their fall they would have smashed slate paving-slabs had 
such been present. Broken pieces of thin slates were, in fact, found 
all about the floor mixed up with the slime and refuse. All were 
brittle and badly decayed. The entrance passage inside the door, as 
well as the area immediately in front of it. had certainly been paved 
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with such slates, and the remains just noted may indicate a similar 
pavement over a larger area. None the less, bones and relics were un- 
earthed below as well as above such slabs. Some, indeed, give the 
impression of having been laid down to serve as stepping-stones 
through the morass of filth that covered the floor, or to mask deposits 
of bone and refuse that the inhabitants were too lazy to remove. 

The general impression produced by the floor was chaotic and dis- 
gusting. Bits of bone, ashes, fragments of pottery, and, mingled there- 
with, stray implements and ornaments, were littered about everywhere. 
The pens D and Y were no cleaner than the rest of the floor — a fact 
which militates against the view that they served as beds. Indeed, 
in the south-west corner of D we found a deep deposit of greenish 
matter, apparently excreta, going dowm into the sand layer. 

Still a certain number of objects could be identified as found in situ. 
In both the front corners of enclosure Z stood, on the slate floor, large 
cooking-pots containing a mess of animal bones — doubtless a prehistoric 
stew. Next to the more southerly pot stood a large basin of cetaceous 
bone, and immediately behind it a stone mortar. In the corner, against 
the wall, stood a small cup made out of the vertebra of a whale. In Y 
there was little but bones, a huge quartzite pebble, and a decorated 
pot that fell to pieces when touched (No. 330). A large pot in bad 
condition had been resting on the floor against the wall between cists 
W and X. 

On the opposite side a small cup made from the rear vertebra of a 
whale stood in the corner E. In the north-east end of pen D the skull 
of a short-horned bull was lying on a slate slab. Just outside the 
southern slab of this pen and right against the wall in corner F stood 
a fine little stone mortar, and close by remains of a pot. In front, hut 
still close to D, lay together two bone picks and a scapula that had 
been used as a shovel. Several tusk pendants lay embedded in the 
floor in the same corner. 

Cell K sheltered a large pot, as visual incapable of preservation. 
Behind it, against the wall, we found a small cache of beads and 
pendants. 

At the south side of the hearth havl stood a very large pot with a 
decorated rim. Fnfortunately this had been smashed by the fall of I, 
and the rim part, in particular, had been reduced to pulp. 

The foregoing relics may be regarded as having been found in the 
positions which they had normally occupied when the hut was inhabited. 
A different explanation is neeiled for the beads found in the doorway 
and in passage C. A great number of beads and pendants were col- 
lected just inside the threshold and in the passage immediately beyond 
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it. The largest pieces lay just on the inner side of the sill, which it 
will he remembered is set on edge and projects above the level of the 
passage floor. This collocation of the jewels suggests that they had 
fallen from a necklace which had broken during its owner’s hurried 
exit from the chamber. The majority of the dropped trinkets lay just 
in the place where, owing to the extreme narrowness of the door, such 
a catastrophe was most liable to haijpen. However, another extensive 
group of beads was found under a slate slab in the passage C, about 
4 feet from the doorway. Whether this lot, which included several fine 
pendants, should be assigned to the same necklace is doubtful. 

The position of the remaining relics could not be regarded as signifi- 
cant. Often they must have been awaiting iis in the places where the 
hut’s inhabitants had originally lost them in the filth of the floor. 

While the essential homogeneity of the industrial remains, and 
especially of the pottery from the Skara village, demonstrated the cul- 
tural, and hence also (if the unit be large enough) chronological, unity 
of the site, conspicuous architectural discrepancies prove that this unity 
embraces a multitude of structural phases. It is not yet the time, nor 
am I the person, to undertake a detailed examination of these pecu- 
liarities. But certain general points may here be laid down for the 
guidance of future excavations. 

We have as one fixed point passage A and the chambers opening 
on to it, Xos. 1-.5. These were presumably inhabited as late as any 
structures hitherto discovered. The last phase of their occupation, 
illustrated in the finds made in them and in the upper 18 inches of 
midden, may be termed the A phase. Befox-e the close of this occupa- 
tion passage B had fallen into disuse, its entrance having been used as 
a dump for limpet shells. On the evidence at our disposal it seems 
likely that Hut < was abamloned by this date, which we may regai’d as 
the end of phase B. In Hut 7, therefore, we might assign the re- 
occupations only to phase A. Its regular occupation will fall into 
phase B. But in passage C we have traces of a still older system that 
had become obsolete while Hut 7 was still inhabited. This system is 
denoted for us by the still unexplored depths of the area termed 
*■ Chamber 6." When this eaidier system was in use there was a doorway 
opposite the entry to Hut 7 opening on to passage C. This doorway 
may well have given access to the old chamber, whose existence has to 
be inferi-ed from the fragments of curved and conveiging wall found 
south of door L. Between these two entries there must lie, at a level 
considerably below the present floor of passage A, the remains of one 
or two chambers, the hearths at least of which should be discoverable 
by excavation. These chambers, or at least that served by door T, 
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must have been occupied at a date when passage C, and in all prob- 
ability also Hut 7, were already in nse. On the other hand, they had 
been abandoned and door T blocked up before the closing up of pas- 
sage C or the desertion of Hut 7 ; and before the end of phase A they 
had been so completely obliterated that they not only served as a 
midden dump, but that walls, notably Q, could be erected on the midden 
accumulated in them. Here, then, we have traces of a structural system 
older than that of phase B (to which we assign the culture revealed 
on the floor of Chamber 7), which we may conveniently refer to a 
hypothetical phase C. Obviously the exploration of this section pro- 
mises to be of great interest, offering us the possibility of reaching 
relics of a cultural phase older than that represented on the floor of 
any hut in the A system, older even than that discovered this year in 
Hut 7 and assigned to the B phase. (It will be remembered that the 
relics collected on the floors of the huts belong as a whole to the latest 
period of the occupation of the buildings in question immediately prior 
to their final abandonment. It is further self-evident that relics found 
on the floor of the hypothetical Chamber 6 would substantially antedate 
those collected from even the lowest levels of the midden that lies 
above them.) 


The Relics. 

The main types of remains discovered at Skara Brae are already 
familiar from Petrie’s excellent paper in the ProceeiUnys for 1867. 
The relics unearthed subsequently conform for the most part to the 
types there illustrated. A short systematic account of the main types, 
with an indication of their relative frequence and some fresh comparative 
material, may none the less be useful as a guide to future excavators. 


Boxe and Horn Implements. 

Group A — Pierrhuj Tools (figs. 27. 28). 

A 1. Borers or Pins . — By far the commonest type found at the site, 
and especially in the midden. Out of 350 artifacts collected under my 
supervision at Skara 90 belong to this class, but only 8 of these came 
from Hut 7, the majority having been unearthed in the midden. The 
tool is formed from a splinter of the metapodial of a sheep (one large 
specimen, perhaps of a deer), taken off in such a way as to preserve 
part of the lower articulation, which forms a head for the implement. 
The point has been sharpened by polishing, probablj' on a flat sandstone 
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slab. The operation has left minute spiral grooves, as shown in the 
figure. 

The type is so simple as to hav^e little chronological or other signi- 
ficance. Yet curiously enough the only other Scottish examples I can 
find come from the broch of Jarlshof in Shetland and from the Road 
Broch, Keiss, Caithness. From England there are examples from a 
Hallstatt domestic site at Grimes Graves.^ 

Foreign parallels may be cited from Denmark and Sweden during 
the Passage Grave period,- from the “Neolithic” lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland and Upper Italy,® from Neolithic Thessaly, from Levkas,^ 
and from huts and graves of the Badarian period in Egypt.® 

A 2. An awl or pricker, made from the metacarpal or metatarsal 
(cannon-bone) of a sheep (or goat) by cutting off the upper part of the 
shaft obliquely (the lower articulation being left intact) and rubbing 
down the tapering end, as in A 1. The type, though as simple as the 
foregoing, is by no meatis so common. I only collected 8 examples in 
1928. 

The type has been found in the following Scottish Iron Age sites : 
Howmae, North Ronaldshay, the White Gate and Road Brochs near Keiss, 
and Bealach Ban and Foshigarry in North Uist. In England examples 
occur at All Cannings Cross and elsewhere in the Iron Age. In 
Denmark and Sweden it is coeval with A 1, and recurs in the Swiss 
lake-dwellings. There are several examples from Neolithic deposits in 
Thessaly of the first period." 

A 2a is a variety of the foregoing in which the articulation has been 
trimmed both at the sides and on the faces, so that the head is roughly 
square in cross-section. 

A 3 is the only type of needle represented in our collection, and 
that only by two specimens. It is a bone splinter with the point 
rounded and the faces flattened by rubbing. The grooves resulting from 
the two operations are indicated in the drawing. The eyelet has been 
bored from one side in the flattened shaft. 

The same simple type of needle is found in the Scottish Iron Age 
sites of Everley, Foshigarry, and Geii-esclet in North Uist. It recurs in 
the Nedlithic period in Switzerland, Thessaly,® etc. 


'■ Proc. Prehist. Soe. East Anglia, vol. iv. p. l;)2, fig. 20. 

“ S. lliiller, Ordning af Danemarkes Oldsager,'So. 192; Jlontelius, Minnen frdn vAr Fornfid 
No. 601. 

“ Munro, Lake-duellings of Euraije, fig. 23(13). 

* Dorpfeld, Alt-Ifhaka, Beilage 82, a. 

‘ Brunton and Catou-Thouipson. Badarian Civilisation, pi. xx. 16. 

• Cunnington, All Cannings Cross, pi. ix. 8. 

’ Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, figs. 69, /-p; 92, d. 


® Ibid., fig. 68, n. 
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A 4 is in contradistinction to the foregoing ; a very distinctive type, 
though we only found one broken example in 1928. The specimen 
shown in fig. 28, together with another fragment, was found by Mr Firth 
in the previous 3^ear. I regard the implement as a pin with lateral 
eyelet. Such a pin in metal actually forms part of the Glen Trool 
hoard. ‘ The carved bulbs constituting the head of the specimen illus- 
trated also call to mind the so-called spear-butt of bronze from the 
broch of Harray, Orknej’.^ I was inclined to regard the type as based 
on a metal model, but Mr Edwards has pointed out its similarity to a 
bone tool with lateral bulb from the mound of Quoj'ness, Orkney.^ 
The latter is generally regarded as a sepulchral monument of Neolithic 
date. It is possible that the Quoyness implement and ours may have 
been made from the os penis of a seal or \’oung walrus. These bones 
do sometimes have lateral protuberances that, trimmed up and pierced, 
might yield such a lateral loop as characterises the Skara type. 



I ? ? Inches 

Fig. 28. Bone Pin (type A 4). 


Apart from the relics from Quoj’ness and Glen Trool already referred 
to and some Central European pins of bronze,^ I know of no parallels 
to our tool. 

Grouj) B comprises a miscellaneous series of cutting or polishing 
implements whose exact use is reallj' unknown (fig. 29). 

B 1 may be termed a celtiform implement, and is one of the most 
distinctive Skara tj’pes. A dozen specimens were collected during the 
1928 excavations. The implement is essentiallj^ an oblong slice, probablj^ 
from the flat face of the metatarsal of a bovid. The whole has been 
veiy carefullj^ polished movements indicated in the figure so as to 
leave one edge comparativelj' sharp. In form the resulting implement 
looks extraordinarilj' like the celt of polished stone, and still more like 
the shell celts of the Pacific Islands. That it was actually used as an 
axe- or adze-head seems unlikelj'; the designation •‘chisel” is sometimes 
applied to examples from Swiss lake-dwellings.' 

’ Proc. Soc. Anf. Scot., vol. Ivii. p. 1.3(). tig. 3, 14. - Ibid., vol. vii. p. 103. 

’ Ibid., vol. vii. p. 3‘J9. 

* Hampel. Bronzezeit. pi lii. 7; BuK .'<nr. Prt'h. Frnn^.. Jan. 1911. 

^ A specimen in .Vrch.eological Museum. Cambridge, from Robenhausen ; others in the Horni- 
man Museum, to which Dr Harrison kindly drew my attention. All are rather narrower than the 
Scottish tools. 



report Qjy y 



^•>■29. Bone-cutti,., ^ 
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National Museum possesses implements of the same shape from Foshi- 
garry. At Skara three examples were found in 1928. 

li d. Spatula or smoother made from a rib ; one specimen from Hut 7. 
B 5. Shaped spatula ; one broken specimen found in Hut 7. 


Group C — Picks and Shovels. 

C 1 is undoubtedly the most distinctive Skara type, 10 examples 
being secured during 1928 in addition to a greater number from earlier 
excavation. The tool is formed by cutting away the lower part of the 
metacarpal (or metatarsal) of a bovid so that the plane of the cut 
forms an acute angle with that of the flat face of the bone. The re- 
sultant edge is sharpened by grinding. A large oval hole has been 
bored just below the articulation. The only clue to the use of such 
tools is my discovery of two associated in a single group with a shovel 
made from an ox scapula in Hut 7. This suggests use as a pick. 

The only known parallel comes from the Knowe of Saverough, Birsay, 
Orkney. The parallel is not very illuminating, as the report on the 
site i)ublished in the Gentlemati's Magazine is naturally useless. The 
same site, as is well known, yielded an early Christian bell.' Metatarsal 
bones similarly cut, but without a perforation, are. on the other hand, 
so common as to be of no significance. 

C 1«. The National Museum possesses a perforated metatarsal (or 
metacarpal) of the type just described, in which the cut has been made 
across the flat faces of the bone so that the edge, formed by its inter- 
section with one side, is parallel to the shaft-hole. This specimen seems 
to be isolated. 

C 2. Scapula of an ox (or j>ig) used as a shovel. Such a use of 
shoulder-blades is so common that comment is unnecessary beyond a 
reference to Dr Cecil Curweii's paper,' to which Mi- Callander has kindly 
drawn my attention. 


StOX K Lm PI.EM hXTS. 

Celts.— In 1928 only one [lolished stone celt was found. It lay on the 
floor of Hut 7. The National Museum possesses four others of rough 
workmanship, and there are several in the collection at Skail House. 
Some of the latter are superbly polished and worthy of the best Neolithic 
traditions. Some at least of these weapons were presumably manu- 
factured by the Skara villagers, who certainly used them. 

Knives . — By far the commonest stone tool is an oval knife. One 

‘ Anderson, Scotluixl in Etirly Christian Times, vol. i. p. 167. 

- .Snsse.r Archtrologici.il Collectinns. vol. Ixvii. pp. 1311-45. 
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face is naturally smoothed, being the outer surface of a water-rolled 
stone, while the other is rough. Petrie explained the manufacture 
of this tool in 1867, and I have verified his account. Such a knife 
can, in fact, easily be made by dashing a rounded piece of local shaley 
stone from the beach sharply on the ground, when it breaks along 
the bedding-plane, yielding a flake of the required form. An immense 
number of knives of this kind were included in the midden, four or 
five lay on the floor of Hut 7, and one was found in the grave. 

Scrapers might be made from similar beach-stones broken in half. 
One found had been formed bj' bisecting such a stone and then remov- 
ing flakes all round the edge in the manner of a Mousterian disc. Both 
scraper and knife might easily be mistaken for natural products but 
for their context. 

Carved Stone Balls . — Two balls of stone covered with protuberances 
(one perforated) are figured by Petrie. Two more were brought to light 
in 1928. One lay on the floor of Hut 7. It is only roughly fashioned 
and the protuberances are rounded knobs. The second, found after my 
departure in a small cell between Huts 4 and 5, was far finer, and shows 
the flat circular bosses distinctive of the finest balls of this class. 

The excellent papers on these mysterious balls by Sinith,^ Anderson,^ 
and Mann® are familiar to all. Unfortunately neither the age nor the 
use of the objects has been finally settled owing to the absence of any 
datable context. Their similarity to certain carved stone mace-heads 
from New Guinea ma^q nevertheless, be noted here.^ 

Besides the foregoing specialised types the site yielded many pounders, 
rubbing-stones, and pot-boilers that need no desciiption. Querns, how- 
ever, were conspicuously absent. 


Flints. 

Flint, being quite rare locally, was at all times sparingly used in 
the Orkneys. Flakes are nevertheless comparatively common at Skara. 
One small unworked flake was found in the grave under the wall of 
Hut 7. Of implements, by far the commonest type was a small thumb- 
nail scraper. Seven of these were found on the floor of Hut 7, one in 
passage C, and a third in the midden over passage LM. Others came 
to light after I left. The worked edge is generally very finely trimmed. 
One scraper has a pronounced keel. 

The flake shown in fig. 30, 3, and used apparently as an end- and 
side-scraper, comes from the cell between 4 and 5. 

* Proceedings, vol. xi. pp. 2i) ft', and 313 f. ' Scotland in Pagan Times, Iron Age, pp. 161 f. 

’ Proceedings, vol. xlviii. pp. 407 ft'. * Specimen in the Cambridge Museum. 
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Most interesting is the double side-scraper (fig. 30, 4) found in the 
midden overlying passage A. It has been made out of a fragment of 
a polished flint axe-head. An unmistakable segment of the ground and 
polished edge is preserv'ed, but the butt has been broken off and the 
body attenuated by the removal of thin flakes from either face. 
Finally, both sides have been carefully retouched to form scraper-edges. 
An interesting feature is that the original polished surfaces seem to 
be a trifle more patinated than the scars left by the secondary flakes. 


1 2 



Fig. 30. Flint Impiciiients. ({.) 


That would imply the lapse of some time between the manufacture of 
the polished flint celt in the Neolithic or early Bronze Age and its 
conversion into a scraper by the inhabitants of our village. 

Hcematitf . — Lumps of heavy metallic-looking material have often 
been noted at Skara. They are usually polished and faceted, but have 
not been shaped to any specific form. My colleague Dr Camiibell, 
Reader in Petrology, very kindly undertook a petrographic examination 
of one such polished lump collected in 1928. and reports that the 
material is luematite. The mineral occurs locally in the .sandstones. 
No doubt these lumps are the raw Tuaterlal, which has been ground 
down for a red pigment. 
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The Pottery. 

Prior to my visit to the site pottery from Skara Brae was practically 
unknown. This sad gap in our knowledge was due partly to the in- 
adequate attention paid to fictilia by all arehajologists in Great Britain 
prior to Lord Abereromhy’s campaign, partly to excessive attention to 
the rich finds from hut floors at the cost of less profitable work on the 
midden, but principally to the frightful character of the ware itself. 
The Skara pottery is, in fact, the worst I have ever handled. It is so 
coarse and badly baked that for a time I mistook the first large lump of 
it I came across in the midden for a plaster hearth, such as are so 
often met in Danubian settlements. Skara pottery is so badly fired that 
when first uncovered in the midden it can be cut with a penknife. In 
the damper environment of a hut floor it is sometimes literally plastic. 
On drjung in the sun it soon becomes friable. No complete vessel 
could be rescued. The majority of the sherds come from the midden, 
and even there the rims have been so distorted by pressure that the 
original curvature can no longer be estimated. 

The great majority of our fragments come from cooking-pots. In 
these the clay is of inferior quality and mixed with large lumps of 
grit. The firing is usually incomplete. In fact it looks as if only the 
outer skin has been really baked,' the core remaining black and in- 
coherent. The outer skin is generally red, but often smoke-blackened, 
especially round the rim. The larger vessels were built up in sections. 
The lower ring was pinched and flattened on its upper rim to a bevelled 
edge, the next ring was forced over this and smoothed down on either 
side when the lower ring was already drying. In the case of one 
fragment drying had been allowed to go too far, with the result that 
the two rings have joined badly. The edge of the lower portion is 
so sharply defined that I at first took it for the rim of a distinct pot. 
The true rims are, however, in all cases very carefully moulded. 

It was impossible to reconstruct the shape of any of these coarse vessels, 
but all had flat bottoms and the sides were probably almost straight. 

Besides this coarse, thick ware a few fragments of smaller vessels 
were discovered. These were a little finer in texture and a trifle better 
fired, but still very coarse, unpolished, and far from solid. The frag- 
ments seem to come from small round-bottomed bowls or dishes. 

Despite its coarseness the great majority of the pots found had 
been ornamented, generally just below the rim. The technique used 
was the same in all cases. The pattern is formed by the application 

* By " baking ” I understand here the proce.ss whereby clay is transformed into earthenware by 
elimination of the " water of constitution" ;uid chemical changes (r/. Harrison. Pots and Pans, 
p. 19). 
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of strips or dabs of wet clay applied to the surface of the vessel before 
it was dry. The joins have been gone over with a wet finger and a 
smoother, so that the surface should look homogeneous. None the 
less the ribs easily break off. 

a b 



3 Inches 



Fi^. ;J1. Decorate‘1 Sherds. 

Usually the ribs simply encircle the vessel horizontally just below 
the rim. Sometimes, however, they are arranged to form regular 
patterns as follows: — 

(a) W avy line between two horizontal ribs (No. 119) (fig. 31, b). 

(b) Parallel horizontal ribs joined by oblique ribs that may either 

be parallel (61) (224) or at an acute angle to one another (62) 
(274). 
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(c) Erect triangles with perpendicular from the apex. 

(d) Lozenges with solid centre (fig. 31, a). 

(e) One pot shows a broad applied strip that has been slashed across 

with ohlique strokes (fig. 31, c). 

One vessel of quite coarse clay found in Hut 7 is covered all over 
with elaborate patterns in relief. On the outside, below the rim, which 
is itself scalloped, comes a series of irregular arcadings that cross one 
another as in interlacing work (/). Lower down are fragments showing 
the patterns g and h (fig. 32), w'hich cannot be reconstructed accurately. 
On the inside the same vessel bears the motive (a) below the I’irn. 

The bottom of one large vessel was found inverted in the midden. 
Despite the utmost care most of it crumbled away, but a segment was 
conserved and brought to Mr Edwards in the National Museum. On 
removing the contents he found the base to be decorated in the usual 
technique with ribs on the inside (fig. 32, 2). 

The only precise parallel to the Skara pottery is provided by some 
sherds in the National Museum from Dingis Howe, Orkney, to which 
Mr Edwards kindly drew my attention. As no satisfactory record of 
the excavation of this tumulus exists, the sherds it contains merely 
show that the Skara pottery is not a variety peculiar to one site in 
the islands. 

Technically the Skara Avare stands at the bottom of the long series 
of prehistoric Scottish ceramics which, beginning so brilliantly in the 
Neolithic period, steadily degenerate to the age of the brochs. It might 
therefore be regarded as posterior to the last-named fabrics. Still it bears 
no visible relation to normal broch pottery. The least remote parallels 
come, not from the Iron Age, but from the end of the Bronze Age. 
It will have already become plain from the description that the 
decorative technique employed at Skara agrees precisely with that of 
the essentially North British class of fictilia termed by Lord Abercromby 
“Encrusted Urns." The agreement is not limited to technique. Our 
wavy line motive (a) is exemplified on the urn from Aglionby near 
Carlisle (Fox,^ No. 5) and on Abercromby.- Nos. 498 (Cumberland) and 
.5.53 (Ireland). An approximation to our pattern d is to be seen on the 
urn from near Lauder in the National Museum and in a curvilinear 
form on the urn from Penllwyn recently published by Fox. A riclilv 
ornamented urn from County Down (Abercromby, No. 557) exhibits a 
sort of barred triangle pattern like our c. What is still more significant, 
the lower register in the same urn's decoration bears a pattern of 

* Cyril Fox, “ An ' Encrusted ' Urn of the Bronze Age from Wales with notes on the Origin 
and Distribution of the Type," Antiquaries Journal, 1927, pp. 115-;3.3. 

• Bronze Age Pottery, vol. ii. 
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interlaced arcading, in its treatment really very similar to that from 
Skara on fig. 32. 1. 

It is, I think, clear that the Skara pottery is allied in tradition to 
that of the Encrusted Urns, and Fox has shown that the latter dev^eloped 
in North Britain out of a variety of food-vessels, while the latter in 




3 Inches 


Fig. Fragments of Bowl and interior of Pot Bottom. 

turn is notoriously related to the Neolithic fabrics of the north. Thus 
our Skara pottery appears as the representative of a v'ery ancient 
stock autochthonous in North Britain. Additional traces of this 
ancestry are betrayed by the rims, whose profiles recall those of food- 
vessels and even Neolithic ware.s. On the other hand, the internal 
‘‘decoration’’ on the base of the pot shown in fig. 32, 2, may be compared 
to the cruciform patterns noted inside the bottoms of Late Bronze Age 
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cinerary urns from Dorset, Wiltshire, and Cornwall,^ and on a pot base 
from Dartmoor.- Similarities between Devon and Orkney architecture 
may lend significance to the last-named parallel. 

Of course these facts have no chronological significance. Abercromby 
has already pointed out the survivals of the Encrvisted tradition in some 
broch pottery. Our material, though closer to the originals, may be 
a still later survival. It may further be significant that the most 
relevant parallels are provided by North Irish rather than Scottish 
urns, and, despite the remoteness of the site, the extraordinary 



Fig. 33. Sherds from the Cave of S. Joan d'Os, Catalonia. By the courtesy of 
Prof. P. Bosch-Gimpera. 


similarity of the sherds from the cave of S. Joan d‘Os, Tartareu, 
Catalonia, to ours can hardly be accidental. Not only many of the 
Skara patterns, but even the same decorative technique, albeit on 
rather better ware, recur there (fig. 33). Professor Bosch-Gimpera dates 
the deijosit in the cave to the end of the Copper Age, but I noted the 
presence of El Argar (full Bronze Age) types. 

Pot Lids . — The pots were covered with discs of slate or shale carefully 
trimmed all round. One of our pots lay crushed beneath its lid, and 
such lids were very numerous both in the midden and in Hut 7 — an 

' Examples collected by Clay in Wilf.i. Arch. Mag., xliii. p. 317 : for Hungarian parallels on the 
bases of jars built up in the same manner as ours see irieurr Pruhisf. Zeifschr.. xv. tl!)28>, p. 24. 

- Trails. Devon. Assoc.. xxx(1898». p. 102. 

VOL. LX 1 1 1. 
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additional indication that the midden areas include open-air cooking 
places and occupation levels. 

Vessels of Whale-boxe and Stone. 

The Skara villagers used cetaceous bone for vessels of a more 
sumptuous kind than rough cooking-pots. In Hut 7 we were fortunate 
enough to secure one complete bowl carved out of the vertebra of a 
large whale. As restored by Mr Edwards it constitutes the finest 




example of such a vessel in any .Scottish collection. Its base is rounded. 
Half of a similar bowl with flatter base was also obtained from the 
same hut. In both cases the rims are bevelled on the inside. Similar 
bowls are known from the brochs of Elsay (Caithness), Hurray (Orkney), 
from Howmae, from the North Uist earth-houses, etc. 

Two small cups made from the vertebrae of a small whale were 
found in the same hut. In these the base of the ribs have been left 
on to serve as handles. Similar cups are known from the broch of 
Hurray, etc. Several small mortars hollowed out of sandstone were 
found in Hut 7 and in the midden, and there are many examples from 
earlier excavations. 
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Ornaments. 

A well-known peculiarity of Skara is the enormou.s quantity of beads 
and pendants found in every excavation. The midden at all levels 
yields isolated beads and pendants, generally broken or unfinished, 
while immense hoards of the same types are to be expected in huts 
and cells. 

The beads are made from bone, teeth, and ivory, very rarely of stone. 
The commonest type is the cylinder or barrel of bone or tooth, and 
the stages of manufacture of these are fully represented in the collec- 
tion. Por making bone beads the leg bone of a bird was preferred. The 
epiphyses were cut away and the marrow cavity cleaned out, leaving 
a natural thread-hole. The tube was then notched at appropriate 
lengths and the segments broken off. Mr Firth has recently sent down 



Fig. 3.1. Bone and Teeth Beads, (t-) 


one such bone prepared for division and with the first notch already 
cut near one end. We found several bone beads consisting of two or 
three segments. These were perhaps genuine segmented beads, but I 
prefer to regard them as unfinished stages in the process of manufacture. 

In making teeth beads the roots of the incisors of bovids were 
selected and the pulp-cavity used as the string-hole. The crown was 
cut away and the root divided into three segments by notches. Fig. 35, 
No. 1, shows a tooth prepared for division found by Mr Firth. No. 2 
shows one of the crowns with the roots cut off, found in the midden. 
The remaining figures show segmented beads and finished products. 

The majority of the bone and teeth beads would fall into the standard 
or long, convex, barrel group of Beck’s* classification. In addition to 
these common types, small disc-cylinders were comparative!}^ common, 
and there were a few isolated examples of Beck’s groups II. B 1, d (No. 9), 

* Horace C. Beck, “Classification and Nomenclature of Beads and Pendants," Archirologia, 
vol. Ixxvii. pp. 1 ft'. 
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and IV. C 2, h (No. 8). All the last three types are made of ivory. 
Of the same material is made the large cube shown in fig. 36, 7. It will 
be noticed that its edges have been carefully bevelled. 

Of stone, we only found one short barrel of black stone and an 
unfinished spoiled cubic bead. Mr Firth collected the cube with rect- 
angular cross-perforation shown in fig. 36. 6. 

Fish vertebrae were included in several groups of beads and the 
intervertebral disc from a young whale’s spine in one group. 



. ■ . . ■ I ? 1 ? Inches, 

Fig. iiti. Miscellaneous Ornament.s. 


Of the foregoing types only the segmented beads call for comment 
here. It would be natural to connect them with the segmented beads 
of vitreous material found in this country and the Mediterranean and 
the supposed imitations thereof in stone and bone but that some at 
least of our specimens are so obviously simply unfinished barrels. In 
point of fact our grooved bone tubes must be distinguished from the 
beaded bone tubes from Spanish and French sites that have been cited 
by Evans as copies of East Mediterranean segmented beads of faience.' 
Some of the grooved bones from Malta - and South Russia® may well be 

* Puluce of ilinos. vol. i. p. 204; and Dechelette, Miniuel. vol. ii. flg. 145. 

* Arclutolof/ia, vol. Ixvii. PI. xvi. 3 (2». 

* Eurasia Septeutrionalis Atifirjua, vol. ii. tig. 44 (1). 
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just unfinished products. The existence of this stage in the manu- 
facture of bone beads must always be remembered as a caution when 
the relations between segmented beads of other materials are under 
discussion. 

Pendants. — 1. Tusk pendants. far the commonest pendant con- 
form to the type shown in fig. 36, 1. Such are carved out of ivory and 
perforated from both faces. In form the type recalls the so-called claAV' 
amulets of Egypt and their Mediterranean counterparts. The shape may, 
however, rather have been suggested by the actual teeth of whale and 
walrus. Such are perforated for stringing on necklaces among the 
Esquimaux, and have actually been found perforated at Skara, as figure 
shows. 

2. Segments of boars’ tusks perforated or notched for suspension were 
also manufactured. 

3. The arc-shaped pendant made from a segment of boar’s tusk 
shown in fig. 36, 4, must have formed part of a necklace, being found with 
the group of jewels No. 305 under a flag in passage C. The form at 
once calls to mind parallels in tusk and stone from Swiss lake-dwellings 
and the megalithic culture of France.' The pattern of a saltire in a 
panel engraved upon it is not uncommon in Beaker pottery. The same 
motive with other Beaker designs recurs on the carved stone published 
in Proceedings, vol. Ixi, p. 192. 


COXCLUSIONS. 

Even the careful observations made during 1928 have given us no 
further clue as to the date of our village. The comparatively large 
number of well-wox*ked flints, and still more the recognition of parallels 
to two distinctive types, in an allegedly Neolithic context (B 1 at Kenny s 
Cairn. Caithness, and A 4 at Quoyness) might seem to strengthen the 
case for a high dating. The force of such arguments is, however, 
largely discounted by the identification of A 1 and other less distinctive 
types in an Iron Age context. None the less the arguments used by 
Laing - for a pre-broch age — the absence of querns, whorls, combs, 
iron and knife-handles, and other Iron Age types — still hold good. 

The principal argument for a post-broch dating is founded upon the 
alleged discovery of the mould for an even-armed cross at the site — a 
discovery of which there is no detailed record — and a loose stone disc 
bearing what have been regarded as two Runic letters carved upon it. 
The context of the first object is unfortunately not well authenticated, 
while the “Rune,” so long as it remains absolutely isolated, must be 


‘ Childe, Dawn of European CiriU.fation, p. 283. 


■ Proceedings, vol. vii. p. To. 
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regarded as at least inconclusive. The inscription found in situ this year 
is certainly not Runic. On the other hand, it may exhibit the influence 
of a Latin script that would point to a yet later date. More plausible 
evidence is provided by the secondary structures round and in certain 
brochs, particularly Jarlshof. The architectural analogies between these 
and Skara must certainly be admitted. One might also notice the 
similarities of the Skara huts to the beehive cells in several cashels, 
particulai’ly on St Michael's Rock.^ It is precisely from Early Christian 
times that we have literary and, in Ireland, also archaeological evidence 
for submural interments. On the other hand, Professor Macalister has 
rightly pointed out that the monastic beehive cells merely carry on a 
tradition going back to pagan times, and of which our own hut-circles 
are a record. The contracted posture of the corpses at Skara is specific- 
ally pagan, and in fact very ancient. 

It is frankly difficult to understand how, if Skara was partly con- 
temporary with the brochs that stand so near it, not a trace of dis- 
tinctive broch types and metal has been found in the village. The 
absence of iron might be explicable by the interruption of relations with 
the south at the time of the Anglo-Saxon invasions of England, but 
that will not account for the abandonment of weaving. Mr Edwards’ 
recognition of Skara pottery from Dingis Howe, as well as the tool of 
type B 1 from the Knowe of Saverough. proves that Skara is no isolated 
phenomenon, but represents a phase of culture common to the whole 
island. That phase is either prior to or posterior to the regular broch 
period, but we cannot certainly say which. Personally I have the im- 
pression that the abandonment of Skara was due to climatic changes 
initiating the regime of intense westerly storms that still rules. Such 
conditions would accelerate erosion and the formation of sand-dunes, 
such as were already burying the village in the later stages of its 
occupation. If the supposed climatic change be equated with the well- 
known deterioration of the climate of northern Europe at the begin- 
ning of Blytt and Sernander's ‘'Subatlantic phase.” we should have to 
admit a i)re-broch age for our village. It may reasonably be hoped 
that further excavations at Skara and similar sites will finally settle 
this C]uestion. 

On the affinities of the Skara culture we are to-day rather better 
informed. The style of building adopted is. in a general way, the same 
as that employed on the island from the beginning of the arclijeological 
record in the chambered cairns of Unstan, etc. The huts are merely 
glorified versions of the structures whose ruins constitute the hut-circles 

* Anderson, Svofland In Early Chrisflan Timis. vol. i. p. S3; Dunraven, Xofes on Irish 
Architecture, vol. i. p. 3. 
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of northern Scotland, and the roofed “streets” are the culminating form 
of the long, low, entrance passages already foreshadowed in the hut- 
circles. The pottery certainly comes of a stock native to North Britain. 
Against these indications of autochthony, however, may be set certain 
more or less significant Irish parallels, particularly to the pottery. 
Though that is rooted in a North British tradition, it is an Irish 
version of that tradition that comes closest to the Skara variety. 
The possibility must not be entirely disregarded that the Encrusted 
tradition was transmitted to the Orkneys from North Ireland. 

In conclusion I should like to express mj* personal indebtedness to 
Mr J. M. Houston of H.M. Office of Works, who assisted in the excava- 
tion and did all the surveying, and to Miss Dorothea Bate of the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, who kindly identified the 
bones from which implements had been made. And I must again 
insist upon the debt archaeology owes to Mr Firth and his stall’ for 
their work in conserving the monument and collecting its relics. 


REPORT ON BONES FROM SKARA BRAE. By Professor 
T. H. Bryce, M.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Two skeletons labelled F. I. and F. II. found in a cist at Skara Brae 
during the excavations of 1928 were sent to me for examination and 
report. The following is a brief provisional account of the remains. 

Both individuals were women. The characters of the pelvic bones 
make this conclusion indubitable. Both women must have suffered 
during life from osteo-arthritis, an aifection which may have been 
induced by the cold and damp conditions under which they lived. 
The typical lesions of the disease are seen in the joints of the limbs 
and in the vertebral column. The limb joints were more seriously 
implicated in skeleton F. II. than in F. I. In both the knee-joints 
suffered most, and in F. II. these joints were profoundly affected. 
The joint surfaces show the increase in the density of the bone and 
the eburnation which indicates that the cartilage had disappeared, 
while new bone has been laid down in considerable quantity round 
the margins of the articulations. The hip and elbow joints have 
largely escaped in both individuals. In the shoulder joints a distinct 
ring of new bones surrounds the articular surface, but this is not 
eburnated. 

In both cases the vertebral column has been seriously implicated, 
and especially in the lumbar region. The bodies of the vertebrae are 
flattened and expanded, and their edges are produced, by formation 
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of new bone, into lips overlapping the intervertebral di.scs. Technically 
this condition is known as spondylitis deformans. 

Of the two women the one represented by F. II. was more robustly 
built and rather taller than her companion. She was, in life, about 
5 feet 4| inches in stature, while the other, F. I., was an inch or more 
shorter and the bones were less stout. 

The bones of the legs in both cases show the same features described 
in the Rennibister bones, which indicate that the dwellers in these 
low underground dwellings must have habitually adopted the squatting 
posture from early life. The changes in conformation of the bones 
are readily explicable on this hypothesis. 

The skull of F. I. was recovered almost entii-e : that of F. II. was 
broken into many fragments, but it was found possible to reconstruct 
the brain case. 

From the condition of the sutures and the edentulous state of the 
jaws it may be concluded that the individual F. I. had reached advanced 
life. The second person was not so old, but was well on in middle age. 

Both skulls are moderately long and narrow, the cephalic index of 
F. I. being 75'8 and of F. II. 74*6. 

The face of F. I. was destroyed beyond possibility of repair, but 
that of F. II. was entire. It is remarkably small and low, and the orbits 
are specially low and rectangular. The nose is small and the nasal 
bones project somewhat. 

The brain case in both skulls has the same general form and pro- 
portions as that in the series of .skulls from Rennibister described 
last year, but the face of F. I. is quite different, being markedly lower, 
while the orbits are distinctly smaller and of less height. F. I. differs 
from F. II. in having a narrower frontal width. 

The characters distinctive of race are indeterminate. Beyond a 
rather projecting nose there are no features suggestive of the Nordic 
type, nor, on the other hand, can it be said that the skulls belong to the 
other dolichocephalic type — the Mediterranean. They are specimens 
such as might be found among the skulls of a mixed race like the present- 
day inhabitants of the Orkney Islands and of Scotland generally. 
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A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY TILE KILN AT NORTH BERWICK, EAST 
. LOTHIAN, AND SCOTTISH MEDLHYAL ORNAMENTED FLOOR 
TILES. By JAMES S. RICHARDSON, F.S.A.Scot., Cur.^tor op the 
Museum. 


The discovery at North Berwick of the remains of a thirteenth- 
century kiln for making floor tiles is of exceptional importance and 
interest. It is the first of its kind of mediaeval date to he recorded in 
Scotland, and it establishes the certainty of the local manufacture of 
the floor tiles recovered from the ruins of the Cistercian convent at 
North Berwick 1 during the first half of the last century. These are 
now in the collections of the National Museum of Antiquities, the Royal 
Scottish Museum, and the British Museum. 

In 1908 workmen happened to come across the remains of the kiln, 
which they unfortunately partly destroyed. Further damage was pre- 
vented by the owner,- and what remained of the kiln was left undisturbed 
until last October when I obtained permission to make an examination. 
The safeguarding of small trees and shrubs growing on the site pre- 
vented the entire removal of the debris from the remains of the kiln 
chamber, this also prevented the examination of the outer face of the 
structure and of the ground out.side the kiln where it is possible that 
further evidence of the tilery lies buried. 

The kiln is situated 80 yards to the north of the line of the ruined north 
wall of the convent and on slightly lower ground. The chamber (fig. 1) 
is 10 feet wide, and when complete it may have been square on plan. 
The remains consist of a south or end wall. 6 feet of the east wall, and 
3 feet of the west wall. The floor is 3 feet 6 inches below the present 
ground level, and the walls stand to a uniform height of 18 inches. 
These are about 2 feet thick and are constructed of rubble jjackiiig. 
bound with lime mortar, and faced on the inner side with tile-hricks. 

The arched fire-openings are in the side walls. Two arches and 
the remains of another are in the east wall, and there is one in what 
remains of the west wall. These openings are constructed of brick 
and are now incomplete. Ov^er the arches whinstone spalls and roofing- 
tiles were built in horizontal beds. On the south wall there is a roughly 
built scarcenient composed of limestone rock, and above it, 6 inches 

* Ini-entovt/ of Ancient ilonumenfs {.^cotlatul) : County of East Lothian, No. 104. 

- Colonel Speir as.sisted me to dig within the kiln, and he has kindly presented the National 
Museum of Antiquities with a fragment of an arch of the kiln and specimens of “ wasters. " 
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from the floor, appears a line of crude beam holes arranged at 17-inch 
centres. The top of this wall overhangs slightly, indicating that it 
carried a brick vault. The holes may have been used during the con- 
struction of the covering vault of the kiln. This seems a more probable 
explanation than associating the use with a platform floor A brownish 
streaked, vitreous deposit having a slightly corrugated and glazed 
surface covers, to within 6 inches of the floor, the internal face of 
the kiln. 



Fig. 1 . Fnglazt'(i Waster of a Tile from the Xorth Berwick Kiln. 


Both the floor of the chamber and the hearths of the fire-openings 
are at the one level: the}’ are horniscd with whinstone spalls set on 
edge, and were covered witli a 1-inch layer of charred deposit containing 
some pieces of coal.' Above this level the remains of the chamber was 
packed with debris consisting of limestone and whinstone rubble, broken 
ornamented floor tiles and spoilt specimens (irdsfrrs) (fig. 2), a few un- 
glazed floor tiles of large size and a freestone wrought with a string 
course and annulet of the First Pointed style. There were also clav, 
and soil intermingled with some small shards of pottery, and a few 
animal and fish bones, oyster and whelk shells. From all indications it is 
‘ The coal probably came from Xewbottle. 
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obvious that at an early period the upper part of the kiln had been 
intentionally taken down to the ground lev'el by the tilers on completing 
their work at the convent, and the rubbish was deposited in what was 
left of the chamber at that time. 

Judging from the range of tiles found, it is evident that the output 
was a comparatively large one, but this tilery does not appear to have 
supplied any other huilding, as no tiles similar to those at North 
Berwick have been found. 

Scottish Mediaeval Ornamexted Feoor Tiles. 

In Scotland the only known remains of tiled pavements still in situ 
are at Melrose Abbey. These precious fragmentary settings are to be 
seen within the ruin of the thirteenth-century Chapter House and in the 
Outer Cloister Court. They were brought to light as recently as 1921 
through the operations carried out by the Ancient Monuments Depart- 
ment of H.M. Office of Works. 

The tiles from ecclesiastical buildings nearly all belong to the 
thirteenth century, and have been found at the Cistercian monasteries 
of Melrose. Newbottle. North Berwick, and Glenluce. There is a single 
inlaid tile said to have been found at Dornoch Cathedral. From secular 
buildings very few tiles have been recovered. These are of sixteenth- 
century date, and most of them come from Dirleton, Tantallon and 
Crichton Castles, and Linlithgow Palace. 

Scottish tiles are few in number, none the less they add an im- 
portant note to the history of European ceramics. Amongst them is 
included a collection of remarkable tiles with raised patterns, manu- 
factured at the North Berwick Cistercian Tilery. 

The earliest Scottish tile pavements of the mediaeval period followed 
the Roman tradition, being built on the mosaic principle (fig. 3). They 
presented a series of geometrical patterns formed by the assemblage 
of tiles of different shapes, each tile glazed with a single colour— either 
yellow, brownish green, or dark brown. The light tones were obtained 
by adding a skin of white or light-coloured clay to the tile and 
applying the glaze over this. A few mosaic tiles are ornamented with 
inlaid patterns and others are fitted with a small inserted tile. The 
Cistercians were renowned tile-makers and specialised in the mosaic 
style of pavement. By the end of the twelfth century they discovered 
the particular method of inlaying a pattern on a tile with a different 
coloured clay of an equal shrinkage. In England, France, and Flanders 
the manufacture of this inlaid type of tile developed and continued 
after the thirteenth until the sixteenth century : during this latei 
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period no inlaid tiles were produced in Scotland, and this was no doubt 
due to the difficulty in obtaining the white slip clay required for these 
tiles. Impressed and moulded methods of decoration were discarded as 
unsuitable and plain tile floors, which never were especially numerous, 
were superseded by stone pavement. 

Of the process follow'ed in the making of an inlaid tile, it is only 
necessary to remark that the tile was stamped with a die bearing a 
design in relief, and that the hollows thus produced were filled with 
white clay. To produce the same design in converse, the surface of 
the tile was thinly coated with w'hite clay, the stamp was then applied 



1 2 

Fig. 3. Diagram of Mosaic Tiles forming the Xewbottle Fleur-de-lys 
and 3c Patterns. 


and the imprint filled with the clay that composed the body of the 
tile. That this was the method employed can be seen by examining 
broken examples found at Xewbottle and Melrose Abbeys. Other 
methods of ornamenting tiles were bj’ impressed patterns or by raised 
patterns. The mosaic or shaped tile w'as cut to a template and the 
sides finished by tooling. Stamps of wood or lead affixed to wood 
were used to produce inlaid and impressed tiles : for those with raised 
or embossed patterns, moulds were required. To make one of the 
Newbottle inlaid tiles, a mosaic fleur-de-lys shaped tile was used to 
indent the pattern. In each case the tile was finished by dusting a 
film of powdered lead over the top surface and firing it in a kiln. 
The glaze so produced was transparent; it was yellow over white clay 
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and reddish brown over red; greenish browns and dark browns in the 
glaze were obtained by the introduction of metallic oxides — copper 
produced green and manganese brown. The sides of the tiles are not 
vertical but slope slightly inwards from the top surface, and the New- 
bottle square tiles have also a small conic hollow on the underside. 
These features were devised to provide a strong contact with the 
bed of mortar on which the tiles were laid, and the sloped side also 
allowed close surface jointing. A few of the smaller square tiles 
exhibit on their surface incised diagonal lines, and some diamond- 
shaped tiles show a medial line. These cuts have been applied before 
glazing ; they may have been made to represent false joints, or to 
enable the man who laid the floor to cut the tile if necessary to a 
prescribed shape. 

A plain tile mosaic was frequently used for covering large floor spaces, 
composed of square tiles coloured yellow, green, or brown, arranged in 
simple geometrical patterns and set in compartments as in “Byland 
11 and 12” (fig. 4). In setting out a floor of ornamented square tiles 
the introduction of plain tiles, either in transverse lines or laid alter- 
nately with the ornamented ones, gave a much more pleasing floor 
than if the whole surface had been covered with ornament. At New- 
bottle some blue marble blocks, similar in size to the large square 
tile, appear to have been introduced into the floor settings. In some 
instances border tiles with geometrical or foliated designs have been 
used. The upright part of stone stej)s, or risers as they are called, 
were frequently faced with bands of mosaic tiles. 

The tiles of late date from the East Lothian castles and Morham 
in the same county must have come from a common tilery. They are 
similar in size, and are all of a light-coloured, hard-baked clay resembling 
Flemish brick, and coated with a green-tinted lead glaze. Unfortunately 
these interesting examples are now only represented by broken pieces. 
One of the tiles belonging to this group has borne a ship, and two 
different fragments of this pattern have been found, one at Tantallon 
and the other at Dirleton Castle : for the purpose of illustration these 
have been shown in relation to each other (fig. 24, Nos. 4 and 3). Some 
of the tiles shown complete in the illustrations have been reconstructed 
in the drawing from fragmentary specimens. 




PLATE L 
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NEWBATTLE ABBEY : Mosaic Floor Tiles — Wheel Pattern No. 1. 
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TILES FROM ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS. 

Newbottle Abbey, Midlothian.^ — Mosaic and Inlaid Floor Tiles. 

The mosaic tiles found detached during the excavations carried out 
in 1878 and 1895 comprise over sixty different shapes.^ They date from 
the early years of the thirteenth century; a few of these have inlaid 
patterns and some of the larger ones have a small tile inserted. The 
tiles are of a hard quality and for the most part have a blue core. A 
white clay which is not procurable in Scotland has been used for the 
inlay and surface skin, and the body clay is of a sandy nature similar 
to the North Berwick tiles. The glaze is either yellow, green-brown, or 
dark brown, but very few of the tiles retain it as it has been worn off. 
At least, eighteen different geometrical tile settings can be deduced from 
the tiles now stored in boxes, and these are illustrated. Since making 
the drawings, I hav^e examined at the Cistercian Abbey of Byland, 
Yorkshire, the mosaic tiled pavements and the detached tiles discovered 
there within recent years. The similarity of these and the Newbottle 
tiles is so marked in the manner of their settings, shapes, glaze, and 
key-hollows, that the probability is that they were made by the same 
tilers. 

The Newbottle floor patterns W'ere probably similar to those in the 
South Transept Chapels at B 3 'land Abbey (fig. 4) shown on the accom- 
panying plan. With the exception of“B 3 ’land 6,” all the patterns have 
their counterparts in the Newbottle settings. There are various small 
imperfections in the setting out of some of the Byland patterns, which 
make it evident that the men who laid these floors were not the makers 
of the tiles, as more care would have been taken to see that the design 
was correctly carried out. 

The origin of the Newbottle tiles cannot be established, but if a tilerj^ 
at Byland is found, then the probability of tilers coming from Byland to 
Newbottle cannot be overlooked. In the meantime the following points 
tend to indicate the foreign origin of the tiles : (1) Their typical French 
character; (2) the foreign nature of the white claj" used in the inlaid 
examples ; (3) the absence of any definite wasters amongst the tiles 
found, and (4) the presence of polished 4-inch square blocks of Tournesian 
limestone. 

(Plate I.) As shown, wheel-pattern No. 1 is an assemblage of seven- 
teen yellow or greenish-brown tiles of different shapes set within a 
circle 6 feet in diameter. Amongst these is a lozenge-shaped tile inlaid 

^ Inventory of Ancient Monuments (Scotland): Counties of Midlothian and Westlothian, 
No. 182. 

’ I thank the Lothian Trustees for allowing me to examine the tiles. 
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witli a small rosette (fig. 8, No. 2). By substituting the spandrils from 
wheel-pattern No. 2 for the “ cog-edged ” margin, composed of a 
rhombus-shaped tile with an inserted round tile, a facsimile to “Byland 
1’ (fig. 4) is obtained. Thirty-three different shaped tiles are required 
for this composition. This pattern, with a slight dift'erence in the 
setting of the small roundel, occurs in a South Transept Chapel at 
Rievaulx. Tiles from an outer ring of a wheel-pattern have been found 
at Jervaulx Abbey, Yorkshire, and are now in the British Museum. 

(Plate II.) heel-pattern No. 2 is composed of twenty yellow or 
greenish-brown tiles of different shapes. Fourteen additional shapes 
are required to compose the spandrils. 

(Fig. 5, No. 1.) An eight-tile continuous pattern. 

(Fig. 5, No. 2.) Small square and small ti'iangular tiles set within 
squares compose this mosaic. Some of the small square tiles have 
diagonal cuts. A floor conq)osed in this manner is to be seen in the 
Chapelle de la Sainte ^ ierge. Eglise de Saint Denis (Seine). ^ The prob- 
ability. however, is that at Newbottle the small tiles were used as in 
'■ Byland 8 (fig. 4). A pattern similar to the latter also occurs in the 
crypt of Saint-Germain D'Auxerre. 

(Fig. 6. A’o. 1.) A three-tile continuous pattern corresponding to 
“Byland 4.” This setting occurs also at Rievaulx in one of the chapels 
(nave, south aisle), and at Melro.se in the Chapter House. 

(Fig. 6, No. 2.) A two- or three-tile continuous pattern similar to one 
in the Eglise de Saint Denis (Seine), and like one in the Melrose 
Chapter House. 

(Fig. 0, No. 8.) A three-tile continuous pattern similar to “Byland 5.” 

(Fig. 6, No. 4 : fig. .8. No. 2.) A three-tile continuous x pattern — used in 
a single band as a border and as a riser setting at “ Byland 7." 

(Fig. G, No. 5.) A five-tile continuous pattern. The rounds with 
square centres are at Reims Cathedral. As an independent setting it 
appears as a round in the spandrils of " Byland 1" and the Newbottle 
wheel-patterns; it aUo appears as a border pattern at - Byland 2." 

(fig. G, No. ().) A six-tile continuous pattern. A round of this pattern 
can appear as fig. G. No. 9. oi- as a border— •• Byland 3." The Byland 
setting in the South Iransept Chapel floor doe.s not contain the small 
shield-shai)ed tile: this tile has nevertheless been found on the site. 

(Fig. G. No. / .) A three-tile continuous pattern. This can also be set 
as a round (fig. G. No. 10) or as a border. 

(tig. G, No. 8.) A continuous pattern composed of an octagon tile, 
such as is seen at the Egli.se St Denis in the Chapelle St Cucuphas. 

I h.i\e to thank Le Bureau des Monuments Historiuues for (jernii.ssion to make rubf)ings of 
tins tioor. The tiles are reproductions of the originals. 
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(Fig. 6 . No. 11.) A border setting with ring and frame as “Byland 2.” 



B ig". 7. InlAifl and Tiles of FIeui*-de-lys Pdttern froin 

Xe\\l)ottle Al)l.>ey. 

(Fig. 6 , Nos. 12. 18, and 11 .) Three-tile patterns for border or riser 
settings. 

(Fig. 7, No. 1.) An inlaid tile with a flenr-de-lys pattern. The mosaic 

fleur-de-lys of the above setting has been 
used to imprint the design. The tile has a 
white clay surface, the imprint being filled 
with red clay. Only fragments of this tile 
have been found. Size 5i inches by 6 A inches 
by li inch. 

(Fig. 7, No. 2; fig. 8 , No. 1 .) Six-tile fleur- 
de-lys pattern. This design has probably 
been u.sed for a border or riser setting. 

(Fig. 8 . No. 1.) Inlaid tile. 

A continuous ring and fleur-de-lys pat- 
tern composed of a tile with cpiadrants 
containing fieur-de-lys at each corner and 
an eight-petalled rosette having a quatre- 
foil in the centre. The tile is 84 inches 
square by U, inch deep and has a conical 
depre.ssion on the underside. The clay of 
which the tile is composed is baked blue- 
grey throughout and the inlay is in white. 
Fi>r. s. Xewiiottli' .Viiiey : [iilacl Tiles. Ihere are converse coloured examples of 

this tile. 

(Fig. 8 . No. 2.) A small lo/.enge-shaped tile with rosette ornament: 
this tile is in wheel-pattern. “NewVjottle " and “ Byland." 
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MELROSE ABBEY : Mosaic Floor Tiles, some with Inlaid Patterns. 
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Melrose Abbey.— Mosaic, Ixlaid, and Stamped Tiles. 

In addition to the fragmentary tile settings a number of detached 
tiles were found. These are of a light red colour, free from sand but 
not so well baked as the Newbottle and North Berwick examples. The 
clay used for the applied surface and for infilling is not white but of 
a lighter tone than the clay used in making the tile. The inlay is very 
shallow, causing the pattern to be sometimes distorted or blurred. In 
general appearance the tiles resemble early examples in the collection 
of the Lapidary Museum at St Bavon’s Abbey, Ghent. Some of the 
mosaic tiles have an inlaid pattern and are 2| inches thick. It is of 
interest to note that none of the tiles at the parent house of Rievaulx, 
Yorkshire, exactly resemble those at Melrose. It is only in the arrange- 
ment of one pattern (fig. 12) that there is an3^ similaritj’^ in the pave- 
ments of these two abbeys. This particular pattern also occurs at the 
grand-daughter house of Newbottle. No uriffteys of the earlj' tiles have 
been found at Melrose, but a “throw' out” of a plain tile, li inch 
thick, and having a broken side overlaid wdth glaze maj' point to the 
existence of a tile kiln attached to the monasterj'. In this connection 
the Eev. Adam Mjdne, W'ho lived at Melrose during the first half of 
the eighteenth centurj', has recorded that “a little to the south of 
Darnick is a place called the Tilehouse w'here thej' made their tile for 
the service of the monastery, and a great deal of it is sometimes found 
there finely glazed.” 

(Plate HI. No. 1.) Is the centre of a w'heel-pattern. The petal-shaped 
tile is inlaid wdth a double fieur-de-lj's. The stamp has been the same 
as that used in the rectangular tile (fig. 9, No. I). The existing example 
of the outer tile is bedded out of place in the Outer Cloister Court 
setting (fig. 13). 

(Plate III. No. 2.) Shows the petal-shaped tile from the centre of a 
wheel-pattern. Tw'o such tiles are bedded out of their place in a small 
setting on the south side of the Chapter House. A tile of this shape 
from Thornton Ahbej% Lincolnshire, is in the British Museum ; others 
occur at A'ewbottle (fig. 5, N^o. 1), at Rievaulx. and also at the Chapelle 
St Michel, College de St Quentin (Aisne). 

(Fig. 9, A"o. 1.) A small leaf-shaped tile, thick and brown glazed, from 
a wheel-pattern. 

(Fig. 9, A’o. 2.) Part of a bi-own glazed tile from a spandril of a 
wdieel-pattern. 

(Plate III. No. 3.) A two-tile continuous pattern. 

(Plate III. No. 4.) A three-tile continuous pattern. The small square 
tile is inlaid with a quatrefoil design and the lozenge-shaped tile has 
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the same motif within a circle. Both of these tiles are to be found in 
converse colours. The stamp used on the lozenge-shaped tile has 
not been made for those of this shape. The setting corresponds to 
“Byland .5 ’ and to that at Xewbottle (fig. 6, Xo. 3). The lozenge- 
shaped tile might also have been used in the outer ring of a wheel- 
pattern as in “ Byland 1." Along witli a "double dove-tail" shaped tile 
it forms pattern shown in fig. 9. Xo. 3. 

(Elate lY'. A'o. 1.) A four-tile pattern, each tile ornamented with a 
rteur-de-lys set diagonally uithin the quadrant of a ring with trefoil 



Fijr. i). Melrose Aliliey, (Mosuic iinil InhiM Tiles. 

projecting into the spandril. This design appear.s in ctinverse colour 
and two of these tiles appear set as single tiles in the small settings 
of tiles in the Chapter House. Size of tile, 4; inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate IV. A'o. 2.) A four-tile pattern, smaller but similar to the last. 
Size of tile, 34 inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate IV. Xo. 3.) A continuous-tile pattern composed of independent 
broken rings with diagonals which slightly project, the centres of the 
rings being at the corners of the tiles: these tiles are also in converse 
colour. Size il inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate lY . A'o. 4.) A continuous-tile pattern composed of independent 
rings, the centre of each ring being in the middle of the side of the 
tile, colours also in converse. Size 4; inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate lY . A’o. 5.) A floor pattern smaller in scale but similar to the 
last. Size 34 inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate lY". A'o. G.) An x .single-tile pattern. This tile appears in the 
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border of floor setting (fig. 10) in the Chapter House. Size 4| inches 
square by 2 inches. 

(Plate lY. No. 7.) A fleur-de-lys set diagonall}’. This tile was found 
in the garden of Priorwood House and is now in the National Museum 
of Antiquities. Size inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate lY. No 8.) Single-tile pattern with x design. This tile appears in 
a setting in the Chapter House (fig. 11). Size 3i inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate lY. No. 9.) Single-tile pattern with six-pointed star in two 
sizes. 3| inches square and .3| inches square by 
2 inches. The smaller tile appears in the Chapter 
House setting (fig. 10). 

(Plate lY. No 10.) Single-tile design with six- 
petalled rosette in two sizes, 31 indies square 
and 3:| inches square by 2 inches deep. 

(Plate lY. No. 11.) Single tile with a design 
composed of four intersecting semicircles. Size 
3J inches square by 2 inches. This appeiirs 
along with Plate lY. No. 8, in the Chapter 
House setting (fig. 11). 

(Plate lY. No. 12.) A single-tile design, a 
i[uatrefoil with a ring centre. Size 31 inches 
square by 2 inches. 

(Plate lY. No. 1.3.) A single-tile pattern, a 
six-petalled flower within a circular ring. Size 
IJ inches square by 2 inches. 

(Plate lY. Nos. 14 and 15.) Border tiles orna- 
mented with a foliaceous scroll set between a 
simple border. \Yidth 4| inches. 

(Plate lY. Nos. 16 and 17, and fig. 9, No. 5.) 

Border tiles ornamented witli a foliaceous scroll. Fil?. lo. Tile SettinK at east end 
Size 54 inches by 2f inches by 2 inches. Chapter Hou.se, Jleirose 

(Plate lY. N^o. 18.) Petal-shaped ino.^aic tile 
orziamented with an "iron hinge" pattern. This tile is especially in- 
teresting, and may be compared with that seen in Plate lY. No. 19 
ti om the Chateau de dsois (k^eine), now in the Musee Ceramiqvie de 
Sevres, which is obviously similar. 

(Fig. 9, No. 4.) A single-tile pattern ornamented with a double fleur-de- 
lys pattern in brown on a yellow ground. Size 2VV inches by 3^ inches bv 
2 inches. 

Fragmnits of Tile Settings in the Chapter House. 

(Fig. 10.) Is at the east end of the Chapter House. It is a two-tile 
setting with a plain border and contains four tiles with fleur-de-lys 
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and one (Plate lY. Xo. 9) with a star inlay. These are 4 :\ inches 
stjuare. 

(Fig. 11.) In the centre of the Chapter House, square tiles set diagon- 
ally — this fragment contains four tiles with the intersecting semicircle 



Fi^j. 11. Tile Setting in Fig'. I'i. Tile .Setting in 

Cliaiiter Hinise. Jleli’oie Chapter Iluu.se. ileliose 

Aiihey. Aiiiiey. 


pattern and two icith the x pattern (Plate lY. Xos. 11 and IS). Owing 
to wear, it is impossible to say how the tiles were grouped by colour. 

(Fig. 12.) A three-tile setting bedded alongside the last. The oc- 
tagonal tile is inlaid with a six-petalled Hower within a cirtde. The 
rectangular tiles have been yellow and the triangular ones dark green. 
These tiles are now very much worn. Tile (fig. 9, A'o. 4) may have been 
used in this setting. 

Besides these settings there are two small fragments of the Chapter 
House floor situated to the north and south of the last two groups. These 
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each contain a single tile Avith a fleur-de-lys pattern (Plate IV. No. 1) 
and the petal-shaped tile from Plate III. No. 2. 

Fragments of Floor in the Outer Cloister Court. 

(Fig. 13.) Two fragments of a floor remain ; for the most part these 
are composed of inches square tiles by 1| inch, and some of these tiles 



Fig. 13. Tile Setting in Outer Cloister Court. Melrose Al)I'ey. 

are ornamented with a stamped pattern and may be of fourteenth-century 
date. The designs used are illustrated to a larger scale in fig. 14. 

North Beraahck Con'vent. — Tiles amth Raised Patterns. 

The tiles made at the North Bertvick tilery in the thirteenth centurA' 
are unlike those found in England' or France, but bear a resemblance 
to the embossed tiles produced in Switzerland — notably the St Urban 
tiles from Zofingen,- noAv in the Schweizerisches Landes Museum at 
Zurich. The North BerAAuck examples are unusually large for their 
period, the scjuare tiles measuring inches by 2 inches and the border 
tiles lOi inches by 3^ inches by 2 inches. The patterns stand out ^ inch. 
Such high relief suggests that the moulds AA'ere designed for mural 
decoration rather than for floor tiles, as such raised patterns are ill suited 
for paA-ements. The Avorn state of the tiles, howeA er, clearly indicates 
the purpose to Avhich they AA’ere put. Some of the examples, notably the 

‘ Thirteenth-century tiles with raised patterns are exceedingly rare in Britain : two hare been 
found at Repton in Derb.vshire and a part of one at AA'hitland Abbey, Carmarthenshire. 

- Forrer, FUesen-keramik. pi. xiv. figs. 10, II, 12. 
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Lion," the “Panther,” the “Dragon," and the “Griffin” tiles are of good 
design, indicating that the craftsman who carved the moulds was an 
artist of considerable ability. Whether these moulds were made at 
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Newbottle clay and contains sand grit. Most of the tiles are covered 
with a hrownish-green glaze, hut some are yellowish in tone, and others 
are hrown. Many fragments of distorted tiles, vasters, were found 
in the kiln : some of these had swollen and hurst through over-tiring. 



f rconietflcal Desif/ii-'!. 

(Fig. 15, No. 1.) Tiles giving a continuous door decoration of intei’- 
secting rings. The design on each tile consists of the interlaced segments 
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of four rings of a radius equal to a side of the tile ; in the centre is a 
small circular ring. 

(Fig. 15, No. 2.) A tile bearing a design similar to the last, but having 
an eight-petalled flower in the centre, flenr-de-lys and three-bud patterns 
alternately arranged in the angle compartments, and a leaf in the outer 
compartments. 

(Fig. 15, No. 3.) Tiles giving a continuous floor decoration of inter- 
secting smaller rings. The design on a tile consists of a ring interlaced 
with four segments of rings of a similar size, the radius of each being 
equal in size to half the side of the tile. 

(Fig. 15, No. 4.) Tiles giving a continnous floor pattern of yet smaller 
intersecting rings : each tile contains a design similar to that composed 
by assembling four tiles of the last. The diameter of each ring is equal 
to a quarter of the size of the side of the tile. 

(Fig. 15, No. 5.) Tiles giving a continuous floor pattern, each tile 
ornamented with four fleur-de-lys set diagonally and springing from 
a ring containing a six-petalled flower: alternately arranged between the 
fleur-de-lys are three-bud and trefoil patterns. 

(Fig. 15, No. 6.) Tile having a design composed of eight concentric 
squares. 

The tiles have been set diagonally in the pavements. 

Zoomorphi c Designs. 

Fig. 16 shows a continuous pattern composed of “ Lion ” and “Panther " 
tiles. One tile has a Lion passant guardant to sinister, set within a 
circular foliaceous spray, and the other a Panther passant to dexter, set 
within a spray similar in character to the above. 

The Lion, according to the Bestiary, is the king of beasts, and an 
analogy is made out between the outward appearance of the lion and 
Christ, his strength in front being typical of the Godhead of our Lord 
and his weakness behind typical of our Lord's manhood ; his tail over 
his back signifies justice which is placed over us, and his claws mean 
vengeance upon Jews. In Livre ties Vreatnres, a metrical translation 
from the Latin of Philippe de Thaun (M8. Cotton. Nero, A.V.) which 
formerly belonged to the Cistercian .Abbey of Hulni Cultram in Cumber- 
land, the luxuriant tail assigned to the lion in mediteval art is thus 
explained. “The lion has this nature, when we hunt him, with his 
tail he erases his track in the ground that we may not know how to seek 
him remember this is a great signification. The track of the lion means 
incarnation, which God would take on earth to gain our souls. And 
this truly He did covertly. He placed Himself in degrees, of which last 
order was of prophets and apostles, and till He came to ours, until He 
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was carnal man. and was mortal for us, and by order acceptable, and 
thus He vanquished the devil." 

The Panther is described in the Bestiary as •* an animal of very precious 
being." Philippe de Thaun tells us, “This little animal eats divers meals, 
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(Fig. 18, No. 1.) A two-tile “Dragon" pattern represented by a tile 
containing the tail with a clustered foliaceous ending. 

(Fig. 18, No. 2.) A two-tile “ Griffin " pattern, represented by a tile con- 
taining the hind-quarters with a foliaceous tail. 

The Griffin, according to the Bestiar 3 ’, “is a kind of bird which 
inhabits the deserts of India, where it can find nothing to eat. This 
bird is so strong that it can fly awaj’ with a live cow and cariw it to 
feed its young with. The griffin signifies the Devil, who carries oft' the 
wicked man to the deserts of hell." 


Border Tilesi. 

(Fig. 18, No. 3, and fig. 19, No. 1.) Set between two corded rods, a 
pattern composed of three corded embossed ilngs separated, and double 
fleuv-de-lj’s, with stalk and bud ornamentation at the ends of the tile. 



Fi^. l‘J. North Berwick Convent: Bonier Tile^ restored. 

(Fig. 19, No. 2.) Set between two corded rods, interlaced bands form- 
ing large and small circular loops, the central loop contains a six-petalled 
flower, and the two other lai-ge ones contain a cross pattee — the small 
loops contain embossed rounds. 

(B'ig. 18, No. 6. and fig. 19, No. 3.) Running .stem and conventional 
leaf-pattern with berrj’, set between two corded bands. 
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(Fig. 18, Xo. 5, and fig. 19, Xo. 4.) A running pattern composed of 
stem and lily flower scroll, with bud and leaf set between two corded 
bands. 

(Fig. 18, Xo. 4, and fig. 19, Xo. 5.) Set between a border similar to the 
others, four eight-petalled flowers. 

(Fig. 19. X^o. 6.) A geometrical pattern composed of two interlacing 
double rods set saltire wise between two corded lines, the triangular 
and lozenge-shaped spaces have sloping sides. 

GLEyr.ucE Abbey.— Tilks with Stamped Patterx. 

Two tiles of this class were found during the 1898 excavations in 
the Choir of the Abbey Church and the Chapter House. ^ One is 
represented by a large half-hexagon tile ornamented with an oak-leaf 



2 


Fill. 20. From near Abbeville, 
France. 


1 

Floor Tiles. 

FToiii Gleiiluee Abbey. 


3 


From StColombe le.s Sens, 
France. 


and acorn design, set within an indented border. The other, when 
c(nu()lete, has been a tile of unusual chiiracter with four imprints from 
the same stamp (fig. 20, Xo. 1). The design is a horse and horseman 
rendered in archaic manner, each panel being surrounded by crude 
indentations. The horse motif is rare, it occurs on two stamped tiles 
recorded in France; one of these — now in Le (Musee Ceramique de Sevres - 
— came from near Abbeville (Somme) (fig. 20. X'o. 2), the other is at 
the Monastery of St Colombe les Sens (fig. 20, Xo. .‘1). These tiles are 

^ Archil olugicnl CoUrefion of Ayrihire and Gulloii'iiy, vol. x. p. 20:1, pi. i. fig. Xo. 4. 

- I was allowed to examine and draw the door tiles at this museum hy kind permission of the 
Director, to whom I am indehted. 
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considered unique,^ and, like the Glenluce example, they are of thirteenth- 
century date. A fragment of the Glen- 
luce tile is in the National Museum. 

The tile was 4i inches square when 
complete and is unusually thin, meas- 
uring only I inch in depth, and it is 
of a hard clay with a green glaze. 

Dorxoch Cathedral.— Inlaid 
Tile. 

This tile (fig. 21), which also is of 
thirteenth-century date, is in the 
National Museum. It is ornamented 
Avith a netAA'ork pattern composed of 
small triangles alternately inlaid AA’ith 
AAdiite slip. The design has its origin Fig-, n. Dornoob Cathedral, inlaid Tile, 
in a mosaic floor pattern. The tile 

is probabl}’ French or Flemish, and measures inches square by 1 inch 
deep. 

TILES FROM SECULAR BUILDINGS. 

Dirleton Castle.— Tiles with Raised Patterns, Late 
Sixteenth Century. 

In addition to one complete example, fragments of at least nine 



Fig. 22. Sixteenth-century French Fireplace Tile;, in Le Ylusee Ceraniique de Sevre-,. 

different tiles of a character not unlike the French examples, shown in 
fig. 22. Avere found amongst the debris on the A'ault top and under the 

' Forrer, Hiesiti-kemmik. 



V(>L. LXin. 


20 




Fi^. 23. Floor Tile and fragments found at Birleton Castle. 
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floor level of the private chamber on the flrst floor of the Ruthven 
Lodging.! The various designs, mostly heraldic, have been stamped by 



Fifr. Fragtuentb of Floor Tiles from Dirleton and Tantallon Castles. 


means of a Avooden die, leaving a plain margin. The tiles are made of 
a light-coloured clay containing sand grit ; they are well baked and 
glazed with a greenish colour. In the floor setting a number of plain 

‘ Inventory of Ancient Monuments {Scotland}: County of East Lothian, No. 27. 
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tiles have been used along with the ornamented ones. The tiles are of 
a uniform size, measuring 7^ inch square by lyV inch deep; the sides 
have a pronounced slope inwards towards the base. 

(Fig. 23, Xo. 1.) A geometrical pattern, composed of a square and 
two rectangles of three bands, set diagonally and interlaced. A similar 
tile has been found at Crichton Castle. 

(Fig. 24, Xo. 1.) Fi-agnients onlj’. A heraldic shield charged with 
Buthveii impaled with Stewai-t. for William, Earl of Gowrie and his 
wife Dorothea Stewart. At the sinister bottom corner is a maker's 
stamp. 

(Fig. 23, Xo. 3.) A fragment only. Part of Haliburton coat of 
arms, showing an indication of the bend on the fii-st quarter, for Hali- 
hurtoH, and the second (juarter. three bars for Cainero)i. 

(Fig. 23. Xo. 4.) Fragments only: showing mascles (?) with a tail. 

(Fig. 23, Xo. 5.) A fragment only. The dexter upper corner of a 
heraldic shield bearing a Lion Rampant within a tressure representing 
the Royal Arms 

(Fig. 23, Xo. 6.) Fragment of the sinister side of a heraldic shield 
charged with three fleiir-de-lys within a tressure, probably for France. 

(P''ig. 24, Xo. 2.) Fragments of the upper iiart of a tile showing the 
Ruthven coat of arms: supporters— a Ram on the dexter and a Goat 
on the sinister. 

(Fig. 23, Xo. 8.) Fragment with part of a design, indefinite. 

(Fig. 24, Xo. 3.) Fragment of the upper part of a tile showing a part of 
the masts and yards of a ship. 

Taxtali.on Ca.stle. 

(Fig. 24, Xo. 4.) Fragment of the lower part of a tile similar to the 
last, showing the prow of the ship. 

Mokham.— Tile.s avith R.aised Patterns 

Two fragments of tiles of different design recovered from the bed 
of a stream, now in the Xational Museum. The one (fig. 2.5, Xo. 1) is 
the sinister upper corner of a tile and contains part of a fleur-de-lys. 
I'he other (fig. 25, Xo. 2) is a fragment of the sinister side of a tile. 
With the exception of a small fleur-de-lys the other features are too 
fragmentary to be recognised. 

Linlithgow Palace.— Tii.e with Sta.mp Pattern. 

(Fig. 25, Xo. 3.) A whole tile,!; inches .square by 1] inch deep, with 
an impressed panel 3^ inches and a few fragments of the same have 
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been found along with plain green glazed tiles of similar size. The design 
consists of the letters T and M joined together by a love-knot and set 
within a shield-shaped panel. It is probable that the T is intended 



Fig. 2.1. Floor Tile from Linlithgow Palace, and fragments from IMorhaia and Tantallon Castle. 


for an I, and that the device refers to James lY. and his Queen, Margaret 
Tudor. In a Flemish miniature’ depicting the Queen kneeling before 
an altar this device tippears on the altar frontal. 

Additional. 

Plain floor tiles of different sizes and coloured glaze have been found 
at the monasteries mentioned and also at the Cathedral, St Andrews ; 
Blackfriars, St Andrews ; St Adrian's Prioiy, Isle of May : Dunfermline 

* This is ill a Book of Honrs of the Ghent and Bruges School and of early sixteenth-century 
date. In the Vienna Library {MS. 1897). 
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Abbey ; Balmerino Abbey ; Red Friars, Peebles ; Kinloss Abbey ; St 
Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall; Forhaven, Angus, and Crichton Castle. 

Flat roofing tiles of a light-red or buff colour, occasionally glaze 
spotted, were in use in Scotland during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Examples have been found at Melrose Abbey North Berwick 
Convent, St Andrews Priory, St Adrian’s (Isle of May), and Inchcolm 
Abbey. 


Monday, llth March 1929. 

Professok THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.D., F.R.S., 

Mce- President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 
John Grant, 27 Comely Bank -Street. Edinburgli. 

Tho-MAS Mathikson H.a.llii>av. c o Messrs Barton & Sons. 11 Forrest 
Road, Edinburgh. 

James H. MacDonald, M.B.. Medical Sui>erintendent. Howford House. 
Hawkhead Asylum. Glasgow. S.W. 2. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Jame.s Fo.ster, Rodger Street, Anstruther. 

Iron Breech Block of Cannon, from Fife. 

(2) By Jame.s S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Part of a square flooring Tile and two oblong border Tiles, thirteenth 
century, from the Cistercian Convent at North Berwick. (See previous 
Communication by Mr Richardson.) 

Large Scraper of black Flint, from Wimereux, near Bologne, France. 

(.3) By Francis Buckley, Tunstead, Greenfield, Y^orkshire. 

Three old Scottish Silver Tea-spoons. One has a feather-edged stem 
and bears the maker’s marks A.S., for Alexander Spence, 1783, the 
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town’s mark, a castle for Edinburgh, and the head of George III. 
The other two have handles of French fiddle pattern; one bearing 
the maker’s mark W.G. and a castle for Edinburgh, and the other 
the maker’s mark D.F. 


(4) By John A. Fairley, 3 Barnton Gardens, Davidson’s Mains, 
Edinburgh. 


Two Gingerbread Moulds of Wood, measuring 24| inches by 4| 
inches by | inch and 20J inches b 3 ' 5| inches bj^ 1 inch, the first bear- 


ing eight matrices in the form of men, animals, and 
other designs on one side, and five matrices in the 
form of animals and other objects on the other side ; 
the second mould has three matrices on each side 
in the form of men and animals. The former has 
the initials I H S, and the latter the initials G H 
burnt on the two edges. 

(5) By John Ovens, Mansfield, Foulden, Berwick- 

shire. 

Jet Plate and a Barrel-shaped Bead from the 
necklace found in a short cist at High Cocklaw, near 
Berwick, and a Knive of black Flint (fig. 1), finely 
worked on both faces, measuring 4^^ inches in length 
and li\ inch in breadth, found on the same farm. 

(6) By James Macpher.son, F.S.A.Scot. 

Hand Bell, measuring 2| inches in height and 
3f inches in diameter, with the initials M K and date 
1616, from St Andrews. 

(7) Bj" J. C. Dunlop, F.R.C.P., Drumbeg, North 

Berwick. 

Silver-gilt Medal of the Beggars’ Benison Club, of 
upright oval shape, in its original case. 



It was announced that the following objects had Fig. 1. Flint Knife from 

been purchased for the Museum : — Cocklaw. near 

_ Berwick, (i.) 

Tore formed of a narrow twisted band of Gold, 


the ends hammered into hooks set at right angles to each other 
measuring 41 inches in diameter and weighing 7 dwts. 12 8 grains, from 
the hoard found at The Law, Urquhart, Morayshire, in 1857. 
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(Mr Thomas Yule, F.S.A.Scot., and Mr James Curie, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., 
each contributed towards the purchase.) 

Food-vessel of buff-coloured clay, fragments of a Necklace of Jet 
or Shale, and an oval Knive of black Flint, finely flaked all over the 
back but undressed on the under side, measuring 2h inches by || inch 
by inch. Found in 1898 in a short cist at High Cocklaw, near 
Berwick. (See subsequent Communication by J. Graham Callander, 
F.S.A.Scot., Director of the Museum.) 

The following Donations of Books to the Libiary w^ere intimated 
and thanks voted to the Donors:— • 

(1) By J. Graham Carlaxder, F.S.A.Scot. 

Zur Steinzeit Ostasiens. Oswald Menghin. Wien, n.d. 

Studier bfver den Yngre Stenaldern i Norden och Yasteuropa. 
Norrkoping, 1912. 

(2) By Leon Coutil, Honorary Fellow, the Author. 

Villa Agraria et Theatre Remain d’Andeleius. 

Cimetiere Merovingien et Carolingien de Villevenard (Marne). Le 
Mans, 191.3. 

Monastere Merovingien et Carolingien de Pental a Saint Samson de 
la Roque (Eure). Beaugeney, 1925. 

Mors de Bride Gaulois de Lery (Eure) et de Verna (Isere) — Mors 
Merovingiens de la Cheppe (Marne), Fere-en-Tardenois (Aisne) et Etrigny 
(Sadne-et-Loire)— Etude sur les Mors a Liberte de Langue du XIV® au 
XVHF siecle. Le Mans, 1927. 

Les Vases a figure huraaine et les bobines de Glozel (Allier). Le 
Mans, 1927. 

Anneaux et Bracelets en schiste (Origines du Glozelien). Le Mans, 
1928. 

It was announced that the following Books had been purchased for 
the Library : — 

City of Nottingham Art Museum, Nottingham Castle. Margidunum : 
an Account of the Excaviitions on the Site of the Roman Station on 
the Fosse Way, near Bingham, Notts. By Felix Oswald, D.Sc., B.A., 
F.S.A., F.G.S. 

Castle and Town : Chapters in the Hist<jry of the Royal Burgh of 
Edinburgh. By David Rf)bertson, M.A., and Marguerite Wood, Ph.D. 
Edinburgh, 1928. 
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The Skull of Lord Darnley. By Professor William Wright, y^ature, 
5th January 1929. 

The Archfeology of the Channel Islands. By T. D. Kendrick, M.A. 
Yol. I. London, 1928. 

Life and Work of the People of England. By Dorothy Hartley and 
Margaret M. Elliot — Early and Middle Renaissance. The Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. London, 1925; also Later Middle Ages. The 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. London, 1928. 

South Africa’s Past in Stone and Paint. By M. C. Burkitt, M.A., 
F.S.A., F.G.S. Cambridge, 1928. 


The following Communications were read : — 


I. 

THE EXCAYATIOX OF THE ROMAN’ FORT AT MUMRILLS, NEAR 
FALKIRK. By Sir GEORGE MACDONALD. K.C.B.. F.B.A.. LL.D.. 
D.Litt.. F.S.A.Sc OT.. .\.vd ALEXANDER O. CURLE. F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 


Printed at the end of the colnnte. 
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II. 

LAND MOVEMENTS IN SCOTLAND IN PREHISTORIC AND RECENT 
TIMES. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER. F.S.A.Scot.. Director of 
THE National Muselm of A.vtiqfities. 

On the 16th of N^ovember last (1928) Mr H. M. Cadell of Gi-ange 
informed me by telephone that part of the trunk of a tree which 
had something of the appearance of a dug-out canoe had been exposed 



Fig. 1. iXap of tlif Kiniieil district .showing positions of Kitchen-middens. 

on the right bank of the River Avon just before it falls into the Firth 
of Forth, and it was arranged that I should visit the site. This I did 
a few days later with Mr Cadell and Captain E. Roynon Jones, R.N.. 
Marine Superintendent of the Forth Conservancy Board. 

At the time of my visit the Forth Conservancj* Board were engaged 
in operations to reclaim a stretch of mud on the foreshore extending 
to about 310 acres to the west of Bo’ness. In doing so a reelamation 
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bank was being built due Avest from an old reclaimed area at Kinneil 
to within 100 yards of the bed of the Avon, as it meanders through 
the muddy flats on the south side of the Firth (fig. 1). From this point 
the bank strikes west-south-west till it meets the north-west corner 
of the old reclamation dyke built in 1774, when the Carse of Kinneil 
was enclosed. Half-way between the new western bank and the 
channel of the Avon, and about 300 yards from the north-western 
corner of the new reclamation area, is the spot where the tree-trunk 



Fi". 2. Site of Kitchen-midden near Kinneil. Bo'ness. 

A, Channel of River .\voii. B, Kitchen-inidtlen. C, Antlers found here. 
D, Mud overlyins Kitcheii-niidden. E. Tree-trunk. 


came to light. It lay under 3 feet of mud, on a bed of shells measuring 
1 foot thick, its position, as I was informed by Mr Cadell, being about 
the Ordnance datum line (fig. 2). Thus it as well as the shell-bed was 
covered by the tide for several hours twice each day. 

No signs of human workmanship could he detected on the trunk 
of the tree after it had been freed from its bed of silt, and we had to 
give up the idea of its being a canoe. However, there remained the 
question whether the shell-hearing layer consisted of kitchen-midden 
refuse or simply of dead shells drifted in by the tide. 03 ^ster shells, 
generally of large size, predominated, but there was a sprinkling of 
mussels and cockles and an occasional dog- whelk. Some 20 feet from 
the tree-trunk I noticed what looked like the end of a small branch 
of a tree projecting about 3 inches out of the shell-bearing laj er. On 
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wading throvigh the mud and pulling the object out it proved to be the 
antler of a red deer, sawn olf a short distance above the burr, apparently 
by a metal tool ; the points of two tines had been removed in similar 
fashion, and that of the third by cutting and breaking. About 6 feet 
distant from this antler I picked up part of another, but it was much 
decayed and showed no signs of human work on it. From the appearance 
of the shells and the presence of the two antlers embedded amongst them 
I think that there can be no doubt that we had located a genuine 
kitchen-midden. Had there been only one antler it might have been 
argued that it had been brought down the Avon, or from the higher 
reaches of the Forth, by the stream, but it is extremely unlikely that 
two antlers could have been deposited so close together by natural 
agencies. Be that as it may, the occurrence of shells and antlers at 
this place, under 8 feet of mud, more than half a mile from what would 
be high-water mark but for the old reclamation dyke, indicates a 
considerable change of conditions on the south shore of the Firth of 
Forth since the shells were deposited. It is plainly evident that a 
distinct sinking of the land has taken place between the time of the 
kitchen-midden people and the present day. 

Deposit.s of oyster shells are to be found in many places on arable 
ground on the south side of the Forth to the west of the site under 
discussion, and the kitchen-midden discovered in cutting a road near 
Inveravon and described by Dr B. X. Peach, F.R.S.. lies about a mile 
and a furlong to the south-we.st (fig. 1). A section of this midden 
measuring 50 yards long by 20 yards wide was exposed to a depth of 
.8 feet without the bottom being visible.' Remains of fireplaces were 
plentiful among the shells. The middens lay on, or at the foot of, the 
bluff that rises above the shore at this part, at an elevation of about 
20 feet above Ordnance datum. There is no record of implements or 
weapons having been discovered in these deposits, but presumably no 
special search was made for them. 

Such a discovery as this new kitchen-midden naturally raises the 
(juestion of relative levels of land and sea in prehistoric times, and as 
I have had the (jpportunity of surveying a good many monuments of 
antiquity which exhibit clear evidence of considerable land movements 
since they were built. I should like to draw attention to them, dealing 
with the question from an arclueological and not from a geological 
point of view. 

It seems to be taken for granted by many arclueologists and 
geologists that the sinking of the land, which it is recognised has 
taken place in the southern part of Great Britain, has been balanced 
‘ Memntrs of fftf (ifoiogical .'■^oneij (Sheet 31, Scotland), p. 54. 
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by a rise in the north, the fulcrum being about Yorkshire. Some of 
us in Scotland, however, since the discoveries of Azilian relics in the 
25-to-30-foot raised beach at Campbeltown, Oban, and Oronsay, and 
of the pile structures at Dumbuck and Langbank on the Clyde, have 
had a strong feeling that the most recent land movements in the west 
of Scotland, if not in other parts, have been a considerable rising of 
the land followed by a decided sinking, which is still in progress. 

There can he little doubt that the worked flints found in the 25-to-30- 
foot raised beach at Campbeltown,^ and the stone, hone, and deer-liorn 
implements and food refuse discovered at Cnoc Sligacli, in the island 
of Oronsay,- and in the caves at Oban,® all of which are on the same 
beach, were deposited when that beach was being formed, because these 
relics were covered with sand and gravel washed up by the sea. The 
claim that these artifacts were pre-Neolithic was disputed by one of 
our greatest Scottish geologists, who argued that as Neolithic dug-out 
canoes had been found in the 50-foot raised beach, both in the Tay and 
the Clyde areas, any human relics found in the more recent 25-to-30-foot 
beach could not be pre-Neolithic.^ But the evidence of the canoes is not 
satisfactory. Certainly two stone axes are said to have been found 
in one of the Clyde canoes, hut, on the other hand, we have the record 
of another which had a plate of lead perforated with nail-holes lying 
underneath it. 

Since the above-mentioned discoveries were made another Azilian 
site has been located near the eastern end of the small rocky islet of 
Risga on Loch Sunart, this being the most northerly of these sites 
which has come under my notice. It lay about the same level as the 
other Azilian sites, though not in a raised beach. 

When we turn south we find that an undoubted typical Tardenoisian 
implement in the form of a small beaked graver, and many heavily 
patinated flints, have been found on the 25-to-30-foot beach at Bridge of 
Aird, near Stranraer, and an Azilian harpoon was picked up in the River 
Cree. Crossing to the east coast of Scotland examples of the blunt 
chisel-like objects, so typical of the Oban, Oronsay, and Risga sites, have 
been recovered from a kitchen-midden on Inchkeith in the Firth of 
Forth,’ hut unfortunately the height above Ordnance datum was not re- 
corded, and I am told that the island has been so much distui-hed since 
then by military operations that the site cannot now he identified. 

In addition to the kitchen-midden at Inveravon described in the 
Geological Survey Memoir, which lies at an elevation of about 20 feet 

‘ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxviii. p. 2(i3. • Ibid., vol. xlviii. p. 52. 

' Ibid., vol. xxix. p. 211. * James Geikie, Antiquity of Mun in Europe, pj;. 274 and 315. 

‘ Proc. .Soc. -Ant. Scot., vol. xxxii. p. 304. 
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above Ordnance datum, ^ I have seen other two deposits of shells on 
the south shore of the Firth of Forth. One was at Granton Castle, and 
lay about 30 feet above sea-level. It consisted of large oyster shells^ 
which, in the little time that was available for examination, seemed 
to me to be food refuse. Xo artifacts, however, were found among the 
shells, but most of the deposit had been removed before it could be 
investigated. The second deposit occurred at about the same level at 
Bridgeness, near Bo’ness, but it contained only dead shells washed up by 
the tide. 

Evidence that there had been a considerable rise in the land in the 
neighbourhood of .Stirling since prehistoric times is seen in the deer- 
horn implements found with the skeletons of two whales in that 
district. Unfortunately the implements were not typical of any period, 
and so could not be dated. 

From these occurrences there is a good case for claiming that from 
Ardnamurchan Point to the Mull of Galloway on the west of Scotland, 
a distance of IbO miles, there has been a general rise in the land since 
the 2 . 0 - to-30- foot raised beach was being formed in A/ilio-Tardenoisian 
times. M'e cannot claim definitely that this movement extended to 
the east coast of Scotland, but the probability that it did should be 
considered, and Azilian deposits should be searched for in the 25-to-30- 
foot beach there. 

Evidence that a subsequent sinking of the land from the Sound of 
Harris to the Mull of Galloway on the west coast, a distance of 240 
miles, can be .seen in a fair number of monuments dating from the 
Xeolithic period to the Early Iron Age. That the movement is still 
going on can be observed in places in the Outer Hebrides where the 
l)eat slopes down to the shore and is being eaten away by the sea. This 
was commented upon by Captain Thomas more than fifty years ago. 

When surveying the prehistoric monuments in the Outer Hebrides 
for the Ancient Monuments Commission (Scotland) in 1914 I was 
surprised to see that some of these structures in North Uist and South 
Uist showeil conclusively that there had been a decided sinking of the 
land dui’ing and since late prehistoric times. Two denuded late Xeo- 
lithic chambered cairns — one at Geirisclett. Tallay Strand, Xorth Uist,- 

‘ ■''Uiir-n. p. SIO. Althou;ih this kitchen-niiililen has been inentioned aiiioiiffst the evicience 
iiiciicative of a rise in tlie lainl it pro\es notliin;.'. as we <lo not know the period of the deposit, 
and consequently c.innot say whether it i' e.irlier than the one recently discovered more than 
a mile nearer the low-water mark of the Forth, which has been cited as showing evidence of 
the sinking of the land. It would he interesting it the two middens could he shown to belong 
to difTerent periods. 

- Erskine Beveridge. Xorfh I'isf, p. iVi; Anc Mon. Com. (Scot.i, Int rntriri) of Ancient Monu- 
ments In the Oiitir Hebrirles. ■''kye. anrl the .'smnll Islts. No. 2.37. 
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and the other at Sig More, on the northern shore of South Uist * — which 
are built on rock— are now so much encroached upon by the sea that 
part of the kerb of the former is often covered at high-water, and 
sea-weed washed up by high tides is to be found against the wall of 
the chamber of the other. But the testimony of some of the duns and 
other structures, which are assigned to the early part of the Christian 
era, is equally strong. On the south shore of Vallay, a tidal islet lying 
on the north coast of North Uist, are the ruins of a dun on Rudh an 
Duin. During spring tides this fort shows as much as 18 inches of 
water above the sill of the outer entrance, and about 1 foot in the 
inner area.^ About mile to the west-south-west, on a rocky islet 
in Vallay Sound, is Dun Thomaidh,® which must be very wet when a 
heavy sea is running in from the west. Barely 1 mile farther west, at 
Foshigarry, on the north shore of North Uist, is a multiple-chambered 
earth-house,^ which yielded an extraordinary collection of objects made 
of cetacean bone and other materials. It is buried in blown sand, but 
the sea is now washing away so much of the sand that part of the 
walls are tumbling on to the beach. I might cite the case of an earth- 
house at Galson, on the north-%vest coast of Lewis,' which is being 
destroyed in a similar fashion. This would extend the sinking move- 
ment of the land nearly to the Butt of Lewis. Situated on an islet near 
the south and inner end of Loch Obisary, in the south-east corner of 
North L'ist, is a dun. Part of the enclosing stone wall is always sub- 
merged, as is also a considerable portion of the interior.® There can 
be very little rise and fall of the tide here, as the loch is long and the 
mouth is only about 25 yards wide. Moreover, it opens on to Loch 
Eport, a long arm of the sea, which also narrows to about 60 yards 
near the mouth. Had the tide free access into Loch Obisary much 
more of the dun would be submerged every full tide. It is interesting 
to note that in 1.542 the valued rental of North L"ist was reduced by two 
or three merk-lands owing to the encroachment by the sea. Again in 
1721 complaints about the sea overflowing several parts of the island 
were sent in to the Forfeited Estates Commissioners." Submerged tree 
stumps and peat are to be seen under low-water mark on the north 
side of Vallay.® 

This does not complete the evidence for the sinking movement on 
the west coast of Scotland. Nearly a mile and a half east of Dumbarton 
Castle, on the north shore of the Clyde, at Dumbuck, are the remains 

‘ Inventory of Ancient Monuments in the Outer Hebri'les. Skye, anrl the Sinritl Isles. No. .38.5. 

- Ibid . : Xorth Uist, p. 215. 

‘ Ittid.. Xo. 212. . ‘ Ibid., p. 42. ^ Proc. Soc. Scot. vol. Iviii. p. 185. 

‘ Xorth Uist. p. 167. ' Ibid., pp. 6 and 7. 

* Tretns. Glasgow Arch. Soc.. vol. v. new series (1902-6). p. 43. 
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of a pile structure.'^ The genuineness of some of the relics found there 
was questioned by some archseologists, and Dumbuck was left under a 
cloud. But no one could challenge the authenticitj" of the pile structure, 
the platform of logs, the bones of red-deer and Bos longifrons found, 
the massive ladder cut out of a log of oak, the dug-out canoe over 33 
feet in length, or the built dock in which the boat lay. As all the struc- 
tures are covered to a depth of 4 feet at high-water during ordinary 
spring tides- it is evident that different conditions must have obtained 
when the main building was occupied and the canoe and dock were in 
use. We can imagine the possibility of a house raised on piles above 
high-water from the presence of the ladder, but a dock would never 
be built in a position where it was liable to be frequently submerged. 
The natural assumption is that, when the dock and canoe were being 
used, the land stood higher than it does now ; the canoe could be docked 
at high-water and launched at that or any lower state of the tide, or 
it could be dragged up even when the water was low. On the opposite 
bank of the Clyde, near Langbank, another pile structure was found.“ 
It also is under water when the tide is high. A bone comb, bearing 
typical Early Iron Age decoration, and a small penannular brooch of 
bronze, of a class often found on Scottish sites occupied in the second 
century a.d., were discovered in this building. 

Proceeding farther south as far as the Glenluce Sands in Wigtown- 
shire, we find suggestions that there may have been a sinking of the 
land in that part in recent times. It is to be admitted, however, that 
the evidence is not so satisfactory as in many of the cases already 
referred to. On these sands a considerable area of shingly beaches 
completely denuded of their sandy covering by the wind is to be seen. 
Within living memory this shingle was utterly devoid of vegetation, 
now it is covered with a good growth of plant life. A possible 
explanation of this is that, owing to the lowering of the level of the 
land, the water from the higher ground behind is being dammed back 
by sea-water to an extent sufficient to encourage and maintain the 
growth of plants. 

Coining to the east coast, we have seen that the recently exposed 
kitchen-midden on the Avon shows distinct evidence of a sinking move- 
ment since metal was introduced into this country. 

At two other places on the east coast of Scotland I have seen what 
may be indications of a similar movement. One is on the south shore 

‘ Xorth T’ist, p. H. - Proc. Sor. Anf. Scot., vol. xx.xiv. p. 437. 

’ Accordin'^ to information kindly supplied l)y the Eiifrineers' OfBce, Clyde Xavij^ation, "this 
tigure is exceeded at e.xtreine tides, the excess haviiifj been as mucli as 6 feet on two occasions 
<iurin>f the last fifty j ears, the .second being on 5th X’oveinber 1920." 
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of the estuary of the River Tyne in East Lothian, where the sea is 
wearing away the bank immediately above the high-water mark: and 
the other on the south shore of the Dornoch Firth, to the east of Tain, 
where a similar eating into the land is taking place. Of course, land 
erosion has to be taken into consideration, but as both these places 



Fig. 3. Map of Scotland showing sites indicating Land Movements. 


are in comparatively sheltered estuaries, it may well be that a subsid- 
ence is assisting the action of the waves in their encroachment. 

It is stated that the land is sinking on the coast of Yorkshire, as 
at Holderness, and. if this be so, the movement may easily continue 
along the east coast of Scotland. 

That the same movement extends farther north seems borne out 
by observations made in Sanday, Orkney, by W. Trail Dennison, who 
considered that "at the present rate of subsidence every part of 
Sanday will be submerged in less than 400 years." ^ 

* Sfiffa Book of the Viking Club, vol. i. 18il2-90. p. 74. 
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From these observations it would seem that on the west of Scot- 
land, from at least Ardnamurchan Point on the north to the Mull of 
Galloway on the south, apart from local movements, there has been a 
regular rise in the level of the land since Azilian times, when the 25- 
to-30-foot raised beach was being formed, this being followed by a 
general sinking, which is still going on, from the Sound of Harris, if 
not from the Island of Lewis, to the Mull of Galloway. The evidence 
for similar movements on the east coast is not so clear, although 
there are suggestions that corresponding changes in the relative levels 
of land and sea may have taken place there, while in Orkne}" there 
seems no doubt of a definite lowering of the land-level at the present 
time. 

In the map of Scotland shown in fig. 3 places referred to where 
evidence of a rise in the land is to be seen are marked with a dot, 
while those where indications of a sinking of the land are to be noted 
are marked with a cross. 


Moxd.w. Sfh A pril 1929. 

Pkoi'e.ssoi{ Cl. BALD^^ IX BROWN, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., 

in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows : — 

3Ir.s Elsie M.\roarkt Clieforii. Chandlers. tVitcombe. Glos. 

James CuxNiNGH.A.ii Kay, Highvay Engineer, Grove Cottage, Stow. 
Midlothian. 

Thomas M’Crae. F.I. Archt.S.. 0 N.E. Circus Place. Edinburgh. 
William ^Menzies. H.M. Inspector of Schools. Mayfield. Melrose. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors ; — 

(1) By James S. Kichakd.son, F.S.A.Scot. 

Denarius of Domitian, found in 1898 on Traprain Law. 

(2) By Sir Bruce Seton, Bart., C.B., F.S.A.Scot. 

Horn Spoon and Wooden Ladle, which belonged to Neil Gow. 
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(3) By P. H. Cosens, W.S., 117 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 

Curling Stone for use on polished wooden floors, made of iron, leather, 
and bristles. 

(1) By Messrs William Gemmell & Co., Metal Reflners, 492 Argyle 
Street, Glasgow. 

Old Padlock of brass, stamped with the maker's name A. WILSON, 
MINT, EDINR., the Royal initials G.R.. and the number, N®. 364. prob- 
ably used by the Customs or Excise. 

(5) By Miss S. H. Henderson. F.S.A.Scot. 

Large hand-made Nail of iron, from the Palace of Holyroodhouse, 
measuring lOi inches in length. 



Fig. 1. Bronze Loops found at Newstead. 


(6) By James Curle, LL.U., F.S.A.Scot. 

Pair of massive Bronze Loops (fig. 1), the ends of double leaf-shape, 
and having a perforation in each segment, from Newstead Roman Fort. 

It was announced that the following objects had been purchased 
for the Museum : — 

A Highland flat ring Brooch of brass from Aberdeenshire, measuring 
3| inches in diameter. It is decorated on the front with four circular 
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panels, two containing interlaced designs, one a star pattern of eight 
rays, and the other a nondescript design ; in two of the intervening 
spaces between the circiilar panels is a grotesque beast, while in 
the other two are foliaceous designs, one of the latter also showing 
the initials I.M. On the back is the letter I. The pin is not the 
original one. 

A Horn Cup with wooden handle and bone attachment, of unknown 
use. 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., F.B.A., D.Litt., LL.D., 

F.S.A.Scot. 

Thirty-eight Ordnance Survey Maps of the Roman Wall. 

Twenty-three miscellaneous Maps and Sketches. 

Fifty-eight Photographs and Negatives. 

(2) By Richard Qcick, F.S.A.Scot. 

Bulletin of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, Bournemouth. 
Vol. viii., No. 1, March 1929. 

(3) By Major Jame.s Rissik Marshall, the Author. 

Outline of Regimental History of the 19th (Lothians and Border 
Horse) Armoured Car Company. Edinburgh, 1928. 

(4) By The Secretary, Manx Museum. 

Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. i.. No. 18, March 1929. 

(5) By Major John Ross, F.S.A.Scot., the Editoi-. 

The Book of the Red Deer. London, 192.5. 

(6) By Robert Murdoch Lawrance, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Helenore : a Scottish Yernacular Classic. Aberdeen, 1929. 

(7) By The Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments. 

Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Act, 1913. List 
of Monuments prepared by the Commissioners of Works in pursuance 
of Section 12 of the Act. (To 31st December 1928.) London. 1929. 

(8) By The Trustees of the British Museum. 

A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum. Catalogue 
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of the Greek Coins of Cyrenaica. Bj' E. S. G. Robinson, B.A., Assistant 
Keeper of the Department of Coins. London, 1927. 

Catalogue of the Silver Plate, Mediaeval and Later, bequeathed to the 
British Museum by Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, K.C.B., with selected 
examples from other sources. B 3 ' Sir Hercules Read, LL.D., F.S.A., and 
A. B. Tonnochy, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant-Keeper in the Department of 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities. London, 1928. 

Sir Francis Drake’s Voyage Round the World, 1577-80. Two Con 
temporary Maps. London, 1927. 

Four Maps of Great Britain designed by Matthew Paris about A.D. 
1250. Reproduced from three manuscripts in the British Museum, and 
one at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. London, 1928. 

Six Earlj' Printed Maps selected from those exhibited at the British 
Museum on the occasion of the International Geographical Congress, 
1928. London, 1928. 

(9) By James Curle, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 

Tresor de I’Abbaj'e de Saint-Maurice d’Agaune. Decrit et dessine 
par Edouard Aubert, Paris, 1872. 

The following Communications were read : — 


I. 

ARDLUI MEGALITHS AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS : CROSSES AT LLTB 
AND ALLOWAY AND A SHORT CIST AT EDNAM, ROXBURGH- 
SHIRE. By a. D. LACAILLE. F.S.A.Scot. 


Akdlui Monuments. 

Loch Lomondside has not figured in anj’ outstanding event in Scottish 
history, j^et from time immemorial it must have occupied a place of 
considerable importance, for with Glen Falloch, its approach from the 
north, it formed a natural communication with the south and south-west 
from the great east-and-west route of Glen Loch}-, Strath Fillan, Glen 
Dochart and the Taj' Vallej-.’ 

* The Glen Falloch and Loch Lomond way was no douht used by some ecclesiastics going to 
and from Iona ; only one famous name, however, is clearly indicated— that of the biographer 
of Columba. In “Eas Eodhnain" and "Croit Eodhnain" in upper Glen Falloch, Adamnan 
is commemorated in a stream and a croft. Row ardennan, at the base of Ben Lomond on the east 
si<le of the loch, was possibly connected with the venerable abbot. ( IbVfe W. J. Watson, The 
History of the Celtic Place-names of Scotland, p. 270.) 
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In the past, tracks existed along Loch Lomond and these were the 
predecessors of the modern highway which takes the most even course 



10 12 3 4 miles 

I 1.1 I 1 I I 

Fi^. 1. Map of Anllui District showing Arch.pological Sites. 

1 Chaisteil firigioir; 1 site of O'ire Earoh Steading , L < haisteil Rab ; 4. Adainnans Croft; 
o Claeli nam Rreat.ann : t’. Mounds of Stones. 7. Site «>t Liaoh nam Breatann Clacban , 

8. lioiindary Burn, 'K The Dun. lo. Cairn. Keniaiiis of Chapel and Cemetery; 11. Ben 
a Chaisteil; V2 .stone Circle, Sculptured Rock, Stone .\X€ found: 13. Boulder; 14 Long 
Cairn; ir.. Pulpit Rock. 

on the west side close to the water's edge. .\s in former times, the road 
jjasses through the few places where cultivation is possible, and, con- 
sequently, where there are settlements (tig. 1). Changing conditions 
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necessitated alteration in the route taken by the roads, but the old lines 
have been followed closely and generally there has been little deviation. 
In addition to a land-route along the western shore here was available 
the means of water transport giving small craft a passage to the Clyde 
by way of the River Leven, the large effluent of the loch. 

With the exception of the lower reaches and in some river valleys, 
the Loch Lomond basin could not have supported a large population. 
North of Inverbeg (or more correctly, Lower Inveruglas), on the west 
side, and Rowardennan at the foot of Ben Lomond on the east, 
steep and rocky hillsides exist. Only in a few places on the east and 
chiefly at the head of the loch, is there any stretch of land that might 
have afPorded scope for farming and of which advantage is taken to 
this day, but principally for the grazing of cattle and sheep. There 
are more cultivated areas on the west side between Inverbeg and 
Tarbet as the hills are not so precipitous. To the south of Inverbeg 
the slopes gradually become less accentuated, and finally disappearing, 
merge into the plains in the lower Fruin valley, the flats of Kil- 
maronock parish, lower Strath Endrick on the opposite shore and 
the Vale of Leven. Fields, both pasture and under cultivation, are 
found at Tarbet on the isthmus between the fresh-water loch and 
the sea-arm, Loch Long at Arrochar. Three miles north of Tarbet at 
Upper Inveruglas, and for nearly li mile south of Ardlui, also for about 
2 miles of lower Glen Falloch near the embouchure of the river, is 
there pasture and arable land, although in the last-mentioned part 
only in a narrow alluv'ial strip on either side of the stream. 

Glen Falloch and the upper reaches of Loch Lomond are in a 
region formerly politically interesting. Here was debatable land, the 
northern part of Strathclyde, wedged between Dalriada to the west 
and Pictland to the east. Even to this day the county boundaries 
are peculiar; their arrangement is evidence of a long succession of 
territorial disputes and settlements by charters since the union of the 
ancient kingdoms. 

Dumbartonshire extends for more than two miles north of the head 
of the loch, and on the west of the Falloch it is separated from Perth- 
shire by the Allt Arnan which flows in an easterly direction until 
crossed by the road at Inverarnan, thence running south for the last 
half-mile of its course and continuing to form the boundary until 
it joins the Falloch at Gai’abal Farm. The boundary between the 
two counties northwards is then the main river which, save for a 
peculiar irregularity in a field to the south-east of Inverarnan, divides 
them as far as a point nearly opposite the Benglas Burn. This, except- 
ing a few yards near its confluence Avith the Falloch, is the march with 
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Killin (Perthshire) and Arrochar (Dumbartonshire) on either side, to 
the north and south respectively. Dumbartonshire extends on the east 
of Loch Lomond for two miles south of Ardlui as far as the Allt 
Rostan sej)arating it from Stirlingshire. Argjdl marches with Dum- 
bartonshire on the heights of the south-western extremity of the 
Grampians approximately two miles west of Glen Falloch. Near the 
mountain tarn, Lochan Arnan, Perthshire joins these two counties : 
thence northwards Argyll and Perth meet along Druim Albain, the 
ancient Dalriadic boundary. 

Survival of Jiegavd for Megaliths . — Where there is an absence of 
distinct natural features by which parish or county boundaries may be 
clearly defined, recourse is made to artificial landmarks to indicate the 
marches. Isolated boulders or heaj)s of stones are placed at intervals, 
and an imaginary line running through these is taken as the limits. 
Particularly does this apply to sparsely populated districts and moun- 
tainous regions. In localities where agricultural operations are carried 
on, boundaries may take the form of Held confines such as walls and 
ditches or hedges planted in the past to separate one area from another. 
It will sometimes be found, when an actual examination is made of 
the limits of territory, that a few naturally placed stones are utilised 
to serve as boundaries, and it is not unusual to observe that on some 
of these are prehistoric sculpturings.' 

Stones still bearing upon their surfaces more or less distinct traces 
of archaic markings are usuall}’ of such size or shape as to arrest 
attention. Their striking appearance would make them easily recog- 
nised landmarks Avhich, through custom, ultimately came to be accepted 
as of limitarian value. Megaliths are found incorporated into march- 
walls, and while some of these structures are, no doubt, comparatively 
modern, many go back to the medimval and have iindergone repair at 
different times. Other boundaries, acknowledged formerly, have become 
obsolete.- Near abandoned clachans and shielings old limits of terri- 
torial and other divisions may be found in ruined dykes in whose lines 
one seldom fails to detect the presence of huge stones. Frequently in 
the neighbourhood of tlie numerous deserted habitations of the High- 
land glens are enormous boidders, and. although most are of no 
moment, a few, as landmarks, certainly did HU an important part in 
the past. 

Respect for megaliths was not solely restricted to those serving the 

‘ The late Dr D. ChrWti.^ioii mentions two Peehlesshire instances of cup-inarked houlders 
built into walls, one near Manor Kirk ami the other near Castle Hill. {Proceedings, vol. xxiii. 
pp. 140-2.) 

- Examples are to he found in the defining marches of the detached portions of counties 
incorporated into the large shires in IS'Jl. 
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purpose of denoting boundaries. Innumerable instances, not only in 
these islands but also abroad, can be cited where a natui-al landmark of 
this kind and still more so one which, from the most remote antiquity 
had attracted man, fulfilled the duty of marking meeting-places for the 
holding of open-air courts, elections, religious observances and other 
popular trysts. As a practice, assemblies near natural megaliths have 
not altogether ceased. Still more deeply ingrained in peoples who have 
preserved primitive customs is the habit of attending meetings at 
standing-stones set up by human handiwork. In this connection it is 
almost unnecessary to refer to Brittany with its pilgrimages to un- 
dressed boulders, menhirs, stone-circles, alignments and tumuli. Wales 
furnishes some examples of a similar nature. 

The usefulness of the huge isolated stone and the veneration in 
which it was held did not escape the attention of the founders of the 
early Church in Scotland and elsewhere. The crosses which indicated 
ecclesiastical boundaries, in addition to bringing before the people 
Christian teachings, were, doubtless, the successors of the simple or 
plainly marked megalith. 

Despite the general discontinuance of the regard in which large 
stones were held, tradition lingers round them and nearly all bear 
names suggestive of some creation of mythologj’, be it deity, demi-god, 
fabular hero, man, woman (usually aged) or legendary animal. The 
naming of peculiarly shaped megaliths or rocks did not cease with 
these freaks of natural causes, but often the stones hewn by the artifice 
of prehistoric man received appellations now in many cases garbled 
beyond recognition. Designations sometimes referred to the practical 
importance of the landmark's value in denoting territorial limit. 

In Glen Falloch I have had the opportunity of studying examples 
which come under the categories of the march-stone and the trysting- 
place for religious meetings. In the first series is one which bears a 
name suggesting that it was a recognised boundary not merely of 
parishes or larger local land-divisions, but of kingdoms. Tins claim is 
substantiated by the distinctive appellation "Clach nam Breatann." 
by which the boulder is known. 

Cinch nam Breatann and the Chai.-iteils.~On account of its whilom 
importance, Clach nam Breatann (the stone of the Britons) in Glen 
Falloch, is probably the most interesting of all Scottish boulder-land- 
marks. Situated about 700 feet above sea-level on the western slope 
of the glen, about three-quarters of a mile north by west of the upper 
Falls of Falloch, it commands an extensive view on all sides but 
particularly of lower Glen Falloch to the south and the Fionn Ghleann 
to the west. From the West Highland Railway a glimpse may be 
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obtained of the huge rock apparently perched on the crest of a hill. 
It can also be seen from many points on the roadway which runs 
parallel to and below the railway. 

Clach nam Breatann (fig. 2), however, is not the solitary boulder 
resting on a hillcrest it seems when viewed from the distance : it is a 
group of piled schistose megaliths. Upon approaching the assemblage 
one is struck by the impressive appearance it presents with its base, a 
conical knoll, 180 feet in circumference and about 12 feet high, situated 
in an arena-like depression in the grass}’ plateau. Such a landmark 



Fig. 2. Clach nam Breatann from the south. 

could not have been ignored in the past and than this, no more distinct 
natural feature could have been chosen to indicate a march. 

The capstone surmounting the whole is inclined upwards, and, from 
the appearance of the breaks, the stones upon which it lies were part 
of it formerly, and that there was originally one boulder only is probable. 
The peak is no less than 15 feet 6 inches above the base of the 
supporting boulders; so that, including the knoll of large grass- 
covered stones, the full height of this great landmark is nearly .30 feet. 
In length the uppermost stone measures 11 feet 5 inches. It varies 
in width from 10 to II feet. Averaging I feet in thickness, its girth 
is over .50 feet. The longer axis is orientated 21 south of geographical 
east. 

The name. “ Clach nam Breatann." goes far back into the jiast and 
relates to ancient boundaries and specifically to the northernmost 
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limit of the kingdom of Strathclyde. Here also was the western 
frontier of Pictland. Not only so, but the confines of Dalriada, cor- 
responding very nearly to what is now Argyll (whose present march 
runs a little to the west of and parallel to Glen Falloch), probably 
joined with those of Pictland and Strathclyde at the boulder. Frontiers 
would vary on account of the constant wai’s waged among the peoples 
of the three realms, yet the geographical position of Glen Falloch, 
in the immediate vicinity of Druim Albain, inevitably made it a 
marchland. Maps indicating the limits of the ancient kingdoms can- 
not be strictly accurate because of the fluctuations, but cartographers 
agree in showing that the divisions met about here.^ 

Few works refer to this boulder but lately Professor W. J. Watson’s 
Celtic Place-names has brought it to notice.^ Dr W. F. Skene states 
that a battle was fought in a.d. 717 between the Dalriads and the 
Britons near a stone called “ Minvircc ’ by Tighernach ; this the author 
of Celtic Scotland supposes to be Clach nam Breatann.® Pinkerton, 
in A/i Inquiry into the History of Scotland preceding the Reign of 
Malcolm III, vol. i., part ii., p. 77, refers to a battle “ at the stone called 
Mimro." Professor Watson, admitting the possibility of the stone 
having served as a boundary, suggests that the name “ Minvircc ” or 
“ Minuirc ” may agree with the Welsh “ maen ” — “ a stone,” and “ iwrh ” — 
“a roe-buck.”^ The second part of the name may be compared with the 
corrupted designation in the R.M.S. “Currierk” for the now vanished 
holding, farther up Glen Falloch, which stood at the foot of Coire Earbh, 
“the rocky hollow of the roe-buck.”^ 

On the 6-inch to the Mile Ordnance Survey Map (Perthshire, Sheet XC.) 
the boulder figures as “ Clach na Briton.” It is described in the North 
British Railway Company’s Guide of 1895, p. 128, as “the curious 
boulder near the Falloch . . . ‘ Clach-na-Breton ’ or ‘Mortar Stone,’ the 
former name said to be derived from a clachan that at one time stood 
near it, and the latter from its peculiar form." 

That Clach nam Breatann was regarded as an important and well- 

* A parallel may be drawn with '• The Auhi Wife's Lift ' on Craigmacidie iluir near Glasgow. 
At, or near, that natural trilith three parishes meet. 

' at. supra, p. 15. 

’ Celtic Scotland, vol. i. p. 2~3. 

* History of the Celtic Place-names of Scotland, p. 3S7. 

^ In fonnection with this place-name I have exchanged notes with Professor Watson. He 
tells me that in view of the pronunciation of "Coire Earbh" which I succeeded in obtaining 
from three Gaelic speakers in Glen Falloch, I may .imstitiably make the attractive comparison 
between this name and Tighernach's "Minvircc." The place appears as "Corryard," 1598 
(twice) ; " Corrieerb vel Currierk." lUil^ ; " Toryark," ItUi 1649 ; all K.M.S. ; " Toryark," 1640, and 
“ Torzach," 1670, in Retours — truly extraordinaiy instances of the corruption of a place-name 
denoting one site. Only one designation, that of R,M,S, 1602, is perfectly clear by giving the 
alternative rendering. 
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known landmark down to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is 
positively established, for in easily identifiable, but somewhat corrupted 
forms, the name appeai-s frequently in the R.M.S. Apart from the 
association with the boulder itself, the name is lost in that now borne 
by the ruined steading of Black Croft and many remains of houses 
near it beside the River Falloch and about | mile east of the megalith. 
Black Croft and remains of buildings on the east side of the river 
are no other than the “ Clachinbretane " or “ Claehinbrentane ” of the 
charters. 

Between Clach nam Breatann and the road (about | mile to the 
east of the boulder) are sixteen heaps of fairly large stones. One 
of these heaps seems to present features indicating that it is a 
burial cairn now measuring 20 feet 5 inches by 16 feet 3 inches and 
2 feet in height. The others have the appearance of having been pillaged 
of a considerable part of their stones to build a dyke passing in the 
immediate vicinity. The possibility of these being accumulated land- 
gathered stones has to be considered, as a short distance awmy are the 
stone foundations of two small rectangular houses with the corners 
I’OLinded on the outside. 

Considering that the district was in territory so frequently disputed, 
three other sites in upper Glen Falloch must be mentioned. Pinkerton, 
while not a wholly reliable authority, yet says that eastern Dalriada 
possessed a chain of forts. Although there are no really fortified places 
in the glen, certain names show that at least three eminences were 
probably regarded in the past as having definite strategic value. Two 
of these are “ Chaisteils.’" One is a rocky height U mile north-east 
of Clach nam Bieataim and opposite the Allt Andoran, a left bank 
tributary of the Falloch. It is situated between the present highway 
and the old road to .StrathHllan.^ Designated on the large-scale map 
as Chaisteil Rab, it does not seem to possess any remains of built 
defences ; but commanding a wide view, it was no doubt a look-out. 
Two miles to the north-east and a .short distance from Coiletter Farm, 
the other, Chaisteil Grigoir, is a more imposing height and from its 
summit a more extensive territory can be observed. Like the neigh- 
bouring chaisteil, there are no signs that artificial improvements 
were ever made here to defences already provided by nature.- One 

' The old road, possessed of some r’lne bridges but many .severe gradients, can be traced 
mostly to the west of the modern one from north of Luss. Throughout it is comparatively wide 
and well engineered. From the west siile of the railway at Croit Eodhtiin it is practically intact 
as far as Strathtillan where it joins the pre.sent highway, a mile west of Crianlarich. 

- The Andoran rises in An Chaisteil (2!).iS feet), a peak north west of Ardlui. A quarter nule 
north of the Benglas march there is a Lochan a' Chaisteil near which, I am told, there are ruins. 
Out of this loch Hows the Allt Criche ithe March Burn). 
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mile north of the confluence of the Dubh Eas and the Falloch is a 
circular hill-top called the Dun, but more usually known as the Round 
Hill. Three sides are precipitous and the summit is over 1300 feet 
above sea-level. On the west the slopes are not steep, but, to a host 
occupying it, the height would be a wellnigh impregnable position as 
well as an admirable observation-post. Not only does it command a 
view of Glen Falloch, upper and lower, but none could use the track- 
way by Ghleann nan Caorunn to or from Dalmally without attracting 
the attention of watchers on the Round Hill. So far as I know, the 
hill does not show any signs of added fortification. Thus Glen Falloch 
did not lack defences, and those it did possess had the merit that they 
required little or no aid from man to make them serve as guardians 
of the marchland in which they were situated. Possibly never more 
than temporary muniments, these in a different locality and under 
other conditions would have been w'orthy of long occupation and 
constructions of some kind would certainly have been built upon them. 

The Pulpit Rock . — One mile and a half south of Ardlui, about 75 
yards west of the road and below the railway, is the enormous detached 
rock known as the Pulpit Rock and in Gaelic, Clach nan Tairbh (the 
Rock of the Bulls). It is 45 feet high and approximately 300 feet in 
girth at the base. It slopes to ground level on the north only but rises 
perpendicularly on all other sides. 

The Pulpit Rock derives its English designation from a large niche 
4 feet deep, 7 feet 6 inches high and 6 feet wide, hewn out of the east 
face, about a hundred years ago, to provide a shelter for a clergyman 
from Arrochar who, in accordance with custom, visited the place and 
officiated here four times a year' (fig. 3). The New Statistical Accoiait 
dealing with Arrochar parish does not mention the rock, nor is it 
referred to in The Old Statistical Account. Arrochar parish was created 
in 1658 from the disjoined northern half of Luss parish but the Pulpit 
Rock continued to fulfil its role long after the time of this parochial 
re-arrangement, although that purpose, one might imagine, should have 
come to an end with the belated building of Arrochar Parish Church 
in 1733. 

The Rev. H. S. Winchester, B.D., minister of Arrochar, informs me 
that the practice of holding divine service in the open air was long in 
vogue, and that it was not until well into the latter half of the nineteenth 
century that it ceased. Quite a number of residents of the parish 
remember the attendances, the most important being at the Communion 
Service held in June. So popular was this that on such occasions 

' Maclean, Dumbarton. Vale of Leren. and Loch Lomond, p. 219. 

’ Cidedoniu (Xew Edition), vol. vi. p. 908. 
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a brisk trade was carried on in food and liquor at the back of the 
boulder ! 

To replj" to speculative inquiry as to why a more convenient spot, 
such as a house, should not have been the place for meetings of a 
religious character after the fall of the ancient church, consideration 
must be given to some traditional significance borne by the huge 
boulder to the minds of tlie inhabitants of the locality — a significance, 
moreover, which had its origin in remote antiquity. 

The origin of the meetings at the place cannot possibly be a post- 



Fig. 3. The Pulpit Rock near Ardlui. 


Reformation one, but an extremely ancient and firmly established 
usage. Further, it was apparently intended never to allow the custom 
to die out, and to ensure this end the preacher s shelter was devised. 
No doubt the interesting institution was bound to disappear through 
time but it did so gradually, the recent building of a convenient place 
of worship at Ardlui having now severed this link with the past. 

Reference is made later in these notes to an ecclesiastical site near 
Ardlui, but so far removed from others that consideration of its isola- 
tion supports the opinion that conventicles at the great boulder were 
indeed of ancient standing.’ 

The strong flavour of mythology in the Gaelic name, “Clach nan 
Tairbh," for the Pulpit Rock, is accounted for in the tradition of the 


Vt infra, pp. 343-4. 
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Red Bull of England and the Black Bull of Scotland meeting in mortal 
combat on Ben Vorlich. So terrific was the contest that the rock on 
which they fought became detached by reason of the shocks it was 
subjected to by the onslaughts of the infuriated animals, and finally 
it slipped down the slope of the mountain to rest permanently in its 
present situation. Victory, we learn, was with the northern bull which, 
with its crooked horn, dispatched its rival.' The story ends with the 
statement that Clach nan Tairbh “ is the largest boulder in the three 
realms” — ^an indication that the legend associated with the place may 
go back to the time when this country was still divided up into the 
three kingdoms of Strathclyde, Dalriada, and Pictland.- 

There appears little in the tale itself, but when it is considered 
that the bull figures in the mythology of so many countries, and so 
frequently is he met with in the onomatology of Scotland, it seems 
that the tradition provides interesting parallels and it should not be 
omitted from a notice of the district. 

There can be no reason for supposing that such a practice as that 
of holding meetings of a religious character at a place indicated by so 
jirominent a natural feature, and one, moreover, which had attached 
to it the pagan legends of the past, should have had its origin in days 
when such observances were looked upon with disfavour by the reformed 
ecclesiastical system. Clearly, strong regard in some form for Clach 
nan Tairbh survived until almost the dawn of the twentieth century, 
for, combined with its practical use was the disguised continuance of 
old and long-established custom even in what may be regarded as the 
most pro.saic of post-Reformation times. 

Again in the name " Ardlui,” the anglicised form of " aid laoigh," 
the “ rock " or “ height of the calf,” reference is made to a bovine. 
Near the mouth of the Falloch, on its west bank and close to Ardlui 
Hotel, is a small plantation of conifers. In the centre of this wood 
is a large outcrop of schist which gives its name to the place. The 
association of the words “ tarbh ” and “laogh ’ no doubt bears on old- 
time traditions of the locality which have disappeared save in the 
little-known myth of the bulls, and such legends, disguised in the 
recondite place-names, have lingered on. 

At the back of the boulder, 5 feet from the ground and above 
a tiny stream flowing from the west thence along the south base of 
the rock, are weathered traces of two shallow artiflcially cut parallel 


'■ Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, rol. ill. pp. 131-2. 

■ Until the fusion of the ancient kingdoms the rock was in Strathclyde. To the north and 
north-west were Dalriada and Pictland ; in the north and north-ea.stern parts of what was the 
latter are many instanee.s of the carvings of bull-s. 
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grooves about 12 inches long and J inch wide and 3 inches apart. 
These are set at an angle of about 45 degrees from the vertical. At 
this point a small chip of whitish flint was picked up. The fragment, 
over its greatest measurements, is ‘65 inch by ’5 inch, and is nearly 
one-tenth of an inch in thickness. It bears traces of secondary working 
and is probably a piece broken off an implement. Found elsewhere this 
flint might not be worthy of comment, but its being obtained where there 
is no native material of the kind and coming from a district where, 
so far as can be ascertained, the discoveries of flint or other stone imple- 
ments have heen rare, necessitate placing this specimen on record. ^ 

Long Cairn at Stnckindroin . — Occupying an old site midway between 
Ardlui and the Pulpit Rock is the farm Stuckindroin. From the remains 
and traces of buildings in the immediate neighbourhood it can be seen 
that here arose quite a considerable settlement, but it is hard to say how 
far hack the different ruins date. Grants of land, however, show that 
Stuckindroin was held by the Macfarlanes in the thirteenth century. 
None of the vestiges of structures formerly dwellings or farm buildings 
are of archaeological interest ; but the field opposite the farm, between 
the road and the loch, contains an important antiquity. 

What seems to be a group of four irregularly circular burial-cairns, 
arranged in an approximate line running 69’ east of north, appears, on 
careful examination of the ground, to be remains of a long cairn.^ The 
gradual demolition of the structure must cover centuries, and the nature 
of the destruction varied. Betw’een each tumulus are irregular spaces, 
showing that, as material was required, the most vulnerable parts were 

‘ So far as I know, the only other flints showinf? signs of working found on Loch Lomondside 
are those I mention below. 

Ui) Two small scrapers found at “Fingal s Tomb," Glen Luss <1927). 

{b) Barbed and stemmed arrow head found on the island Inchmurrin and now in the National 
Museum. 

(r) Two worked chips found at Claddochside, Kilmaronock. are now in the Glasgow Art 
Galleries. 

(d) It was reported to me in the .summer of 1927 that a stone implement had been found on 
the island Inchgalbraith. I asked my friend Mr Henry Lamond. F.S.A.Scot., Luss. if he could 
obtain any information abotit the discovery. Mr L;miond writes: — " .\n angler picked up an 
a.xe-head on Inchgalbraith. where I h.ad long surmised the ruined castle had originally been 
built on the site of a prehistoric lake-itwelling. The angler invited a stone-mason to tell him 
what kind of stone the axe-head was made of. M'ith a blow of lus heavy hammer the man 
shivered it in pieces and remarked. ‘It's flint 

I hope later to give a complete detailed notice of the implements found on Loch Lomondside. 

* It seems to be more than coincidence that in the vicinity of Clach nan Tairbh there should 
exist prehistoric remain.s. Taurian place-names are frequently associated with .such antiquities. 
To cite a case in point where this feature is marked. I would refer to a large wood called Coille nan 
Tairbh on the Poltalloch estate at Ballymeanoch near Kilmartin. Within a radius of a few 
hundred yards are standing-stones all bearing carvings, and a rock-outcrop with markings at 
Baluachraig. There are also burial-cairns, one demolished except for the circle of large stones 
forming its outer margin and another opened by the late Canon Greenwell in 18t>I. (Proc. Soc. 
Ayif. Scot.. Yo]. vi.. part i. pp. 348-9.> 
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attacked. Stones were used for dykes and, doubtless, many went to the 
construction of the now ruined steading buildings near the bounding wall 
to the south; these, again, were probably utilised in the present farm- 
house, barns and sheds. 

Nearest the loch is the well-preserved easternmost mound, about 5 feet 
high and 41 feet in diameter at its base, and 184 feet distant from the wall 
separating the road from the field. At uneven intervals are the three 
other cairns ; the one next the first mentioned is in good condition and 
nearly as high. Its immediate neighbour is dilapidated but not to so 
great an extent as that close to the wall. In fact, this part of the 
structure is practicall 3 ’ razed to the level of the surrounding ground — 
a state due, not only to the wholesale removal of the stones, but to the 
action of water dripping from the overhanging trees in rainj’ weather 
and also to the tread of cattle sheltering under the foliage. 

In the plantation to the west of the road (a little over 20 feet in width 
between its confining walls) the outline of the cairn can be traced for 40 
feet. Recent verge-cutting of the turf near the base of the wall on the 
west side reveals the presence of some of the rubble-stones of the pre- 
historic structure through which the highway was cut. When the actual 
carriage- waj’ was widened by a few feet some j ears ago many stones were 
removed when the labourers were engaged on the work at this point. 

The dimensions available indicate that this cairn was at least 244 feet 
in length, but it is likely that when complete, it would be longer, say 250 
feet. At the east end, as has been noticed, it is 41 feet across, and, judging 
from its intact appearance, the burial is probablj’ unchanged from what 
it measured originalh’ here. So demolished are the other parts that all 
one can say, with anv degree of certainty, is that there was a gradual 
narrowing towards tiie western end where it is now reduced to an in- 
determinate outline about 20 feet in width. 

Dilapidated though it be, this structure is of importance so far as the 
district is concerned, because it provides evidence that in Neolithic times 
man had availed himself of one of the few localities on north-west Loch 
Lomondside which, even now, can be regarded as capable of supporting 
a community. 

In the summer of 1925 a holiday camper ventured to dig into the 
easternmost mound whose artificial nature he recognised. Fortunatelj^ 
the work of the enthusiast was stopped in time, but not before I was able 
to examine the stonework exposed by his labour. 

Manj' large water-rolled stones of different sizes were used b\^ the 
builders of the cairn, the sepulture being built regularlj" laj er by laj’er, 
with the heaviest stones at the bottom. The trench, which had not quite 
reached the original subsoil, measured 4 feet by 3 feet and 6 feet deep, was 

VOL. LXIII. 22 
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filled in after examination, and all the stones were replaced as nearly as 
possible in their original positions. 

Boulder in March-dyke at Blarstainye . — The high ground on the east 
side of lower Glen Falloch, north of Ardlui, is a wild and deserted region. 
Geologically the hillsides are full of interest, and in few places is there 
to be seen so vast a number of immense boulders, ice-carried or broken 
away from the rocky faces of the steep hills. 

A little-used pathway leads from Ardleish near the head of Loch 
Lomond, to Benglas Farm nearly half a mile north-east of Inverarnan. 
About half-way, 312 feet above sea-level and a little to the north of the 
tiny Lochan Dubh which, with its outlet, forms a depression between the 
Falloch valley and the western slopes of Crunch, is a huge, gnarled 
boulder of schist. It is 16 feet high, 11 feet wide and 11 feet thick at 
the base. By its conspicuous size and position near a small stream this 
large rock forms a prominent landmark. As such it must have been 
recognised long ago when the glen was more populous, for it dictated 
the position and alignment of a march-dyke extending on either side of 
the monolith to east and west. The wall terminates near a stream a 
short distance to the east of the stone. The march is an old one 
indicating the division between the lands of Ardleish and Benglas. 

Little more than a quarter of a mile to the north is the ruined shieling 
of Blarstainge, at one time the home of a fair-sized community as the 
numerous small ruined houses testify. As “ Blaystaing " it figures on 
the map issued with The Xeic Statistical Account of Dumhartonshire, 
and in Macfarlane records it is referred to as “Blairstang and 
Stuckmud.”^ 

The boulder, if not actually one of a series of boundary landmarks, 
was indubitably in recognised march-land. Strathclyde was, in this 
district, but a narrow strii) between its neighbours Dalriada and Pict- 
land. The limit between Strathclyde and Pictland, to the south-east of 
Glen Falloch, corresponded to the present boundary between Stirling- 
shire and Perthshire formed by the Glengyle Water and Loch Katrine. 
Beyond the head waters of the Glengyle the division is now sinuous and 
made still more complicated by the intrusion of Dumbartonshire on 
the east side of Falloch from Benglas and down Loch Loniondside as 
far as the Allt Kostan. After centuries these marches are now fixed ; 
but when Scotland was still made up of the three kingdoms, such an 
important and strategic natural feature as Loch Katrine was an 
admirable frontier and as a demarcation has withstood many changes. 
It may therefore be concluded that the Glengyle boundary to the 
west of Loch Katrine is also ancient, but beyond that river the absence 
* James Macfarlane, History of the Clan Macfarlane, p. 14.S. 
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of such clearly defined limits necessitated some other marks which 
could be easily recognised. As one of these the Blarstainge boulder 
provided an excellent guide. 

Stone-circle and Rock Sculpturings at /nrernrnan.— Situated nearly 
two miles north of Ardlui on the east side of the Dumbarton-Crianlarich 
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Fig. 4. Plan of Stone-circle and Cup-marked Rock at Inverarnan. 

road, immediately after that highway hoe entered the parish of Killin 
m Perthshn-e, .e Inverarnan Hotel with the farm of the same name o" 
the opposite side, a few yards to the north. 

nf the west of it, and a few yards north 

drove-road, a year or two before the War I 
noticed a number of stones, and I concluded from their arrangement 
mio remains of a double circle (fig. 4). It was nit until 

1919, however, that I was again able to pursue my investigations at 
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this place, and as the region offered me great attractions I spent much 
time in the di.strict. 

Regarded from the view-point of the picturesque, the Inverarnan 
circle occupies a singularly beautiful situation. Immediately to the 
north is a large wood of tall larch trees. To the w^est is a small tree- 
covered hillock shutting out the rising ground forming the valley-slope 
of the south-western Grampians. Scarcely more than a quarter of a 
mile to the east is the precipitous and almost perpendicular w'estern scarp 
of Benglas, wdth the falls of that name descending in a few leaps from a 
great height almost to the level of the River Falloch. Between the circle 
and the Allt Arnan, to the south, is a narrow strip of jDasture, and beyond 
the stream, on the Dumbartonshire side, is rough undulating moor. 

The site is peculiar as the circles are not on regular ground, and at 
least two erratic boulders to the west appear to have been incorporated 
into the setting. Except for those in the innermost ring, the stones to 
the east are on a lower level than the first mentioned as are others 
to the north and south, but not to .so great a degree. The ground, save 
in the raised centre, has become extremely marshy and even in summer 
the moisture remains. 

The outer circle has been 102 feet in diameter, and the inner 71 
feet. Judging from the distance between the stones which appear to 
be placed at regular intervals, the larger circle probably consisted of 
thirty-one stones and the smaller of twenty-nine. In the centre of the 
settings is a grassy platform where there may have been a third ring, 
but it is now occupied by some boulders three of which apparently 
served as corner-stones of a building dismantled long ago. The struc- 
ture, whose longer axis ran north-west and south-east, is now reduced 
to these stones (which from their size and appearance seem to have 
been taken from one of the circles), and a slightly raised irregularity 
extending for a few' feet. 

Two isolated boulders of similar appearance and size lie almost on 
the north and south line, 48 and 100 feet north of the outer circle. 
Their position seems to indicate that they are part of the setting. 

The boulders forming the circles are not very large. Those remain- 
ing average from 2 to .3 feet in length and the same in height, and, as 
is usual in such sites, some have, in the course of time, become displaced 
or have sunk deeply into the wet soil and conseiiuently show little 
above the ground. Stones have been removed gradually: the boulders 
left in situ were, no doubt, too unwieldy to permit of their being easily 
removed, and those in the marshy places were doubtless left untouched 
on account of their situation. 

The Inverarnan circles resemble remains of a small setting on the 
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sloping ground to the south of Loch Ardinning near Strathblane. At 
Melgum Lodge, Tarland, Aberdeenshire, are vestiges of a stone-circle 
like the example under review. ^ In their dilapidated condition the 
Raedykes Circles, near Stonehaven, show analogous features. - 

Near the south corner of the fencing separating the pasture from 
the farm-enclosure are the turf-covered remains of a small inclined 
banking built of land-gathered stones. This raised work, carried over 
the soft ground, is 3 feet in height ; it now measures about 60 feet in 
length and averages 10 feet 6 inches in width. Its longitudinal axis 
runs in a line approximately north-west and south-east. When entire, 
the structure formed part of a roadway leading up to the building 
erected in the middle of the circles. 

At a distance of 67 yards due south of the circle behind Inverarnan 
Farm, in the Allt Arnan is a small island, its western end consisting of 
an outcrop of the native schist 63 feet in girth.® The crest of the rock 
is 20 feet above the present bed of the stream which, as far as I have 
learnt, although subject to sudden and heavy floods, has never been 
known to cover the island. The top of the eastern portion of the rock 
is 8 feet 6 inches above grass-level and slants towards its base. On this 
part, near the main stream, an easel-like surface measuring 7 feet 8 inches 
by 5 feet 6 inches has been prepared. The irregular surface of the re- 
maining rock-face averages 2 inches above the dressed portion, in the 
smoothing of which much labour must have been expended. This 
area, now spongeous and absorbing much moisture through its striae, 
has a much weathered appearance. Despite the rain action of centuries 
a large number of sculpturings can be detected. In common with 
Scottish prehistoric markings, cup-marks predominate in this assemblage 
made up of thirty cups, three channels, and one half-moon. The cups, 
of diameter varying from ^ inch to If inch, in spite of their weathered 
condition on a poor surface, are for the most part nearly 4 inch deep 
as are the other sculpturings.^ The drawing reproduced from a rub- 
bing shows the group (fig. 5). 

In the summer of 1925 I once more examined the rock with the 
object of checking my rubbings. The prolonged drought had reduced 
the volume of water in the Arnan. and the stony bed of the stream at 
the eastern end of the island, where normally the flow is rapid and 

* Proctedi ngs. vol. ixi. pp. ritw-li. - Ihid.. vol. Ivii. pp. 

^ Since these notes were written a eottafre has lieen tmilt l)etween the circle and the burn 
thus impairing the north and south line. 

* Mr A. Maclennan. resi<lin‘r at Furnace Cottage by Ardlui. informs me that his wife, before 
marriage in the 'eighties, lived at Balloch with an aunt. The older woman, who had been in 
service at Ardlui between 1840 and 18.50. had referreil to a circular stone-setting and rock-carving.s 
at Inverarnan. 
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rather shallow, was dried up for the greater part on both sides. A 
dark greenish stone was distinguishable among the great variety of 
water-rolled pebbles exposed. I picked it up to examine it and saw at 
once that it was an axe in very fair condition. 

The implement is polished except near the butt end, and is 3|| inches 
long, 2| inches broad and 1} inch thick in the middle. The cross-section 

i 

!•• • 







Fig. n, Cup-iiiaiking.s on Rock at Inverarnan. 

is elliptical but oval at the butt. The cutting edge, unfortunately 
slightly chipped in one or two places, shows more signs of wear at 
one corner than at the other. The butt has been damaged but not 
sufficiently to impair the symmetrical appearance of the tool. 

Mr Peter M‘Xair, F.G.S., Kelvingrove Art Gallery, to whom I showed 
the axe-head, tells me that it is of native green schist an outcrop of 
which occurs a little to the north of Ardlui Station. 

Comparing this example with othex's, I find that it closely resembles 
one found a number of years ago at Livermere, Sulfolk. ' 

* Evans, Stone Implements of Great Britain (1872 edition), fig. 59, p. 116. 
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Only three similar stone implements have previously heen found in 
the Loch Lomond district, or at least, no greater number has been 
recorded. One of these, an axe-head, found on the shores of the loch 
at Claddochside, Kilmaronock, is now in the Glasgow Corporation Art 
Galleries and Museums. Another of the same type, picked up near 
Arden, was presented to the National Museum in 1899.^ 

In 1892 a stone axe (AF 409) from Glen Falloch was purchased for the 
National collection. Unfortunately, the exact place where it was found 
is not known. 

In mediaeval times a number of small houses rose up on either bank 
of the stream, and until the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
place figured in documents relating to the Macfarlanes of that Ilk who 
sold their estates in 1784. The name “Inverarnan” figures in many 
unrecognisable forms in the R.M.S., where reference is made to charters 
confirming grants of land to the Campbells of Glen Falloch whose 
property was on the north or Perth.shire side of the Allt A man. In 
the late Mr Erskine Beveridge’s The Ahers and hirers of Scotland, 
p. 38, is a complete list of the appellations collected, and these quoted 
are: “Inverinarren, Innerymeren, Inverintrane, Inverymerrain, Invery- 
nans (R.M.S. 1598-1649).” The place-name occurs as Innerymeran 
in Acts Pari., vol. v.. Anno 1633, and in Retours 1640 and 1670, as 
“ Innerymoran ” and “ Innerynnane ” respectively. Another designation 
is “ Innerintrane.” - 

Round Cairn and Chapel-site at Glen Falloch Farm. — On the 
6-inch to the Mile Ordnance Survey Map (Perthshire Cl., N.E.), the hill- 
side to the north-west of the small tree-covered knoll screening the 
circle from the main slope of the mountain figures as “Meall-an-t- 
Sagairt” or “the Priest’s Hill.” This designation may relate to the 
stone-circle but bears more probably on the vestiges of a small rect- 
angular building, the longer axis of which is set 33° east of north, 
presumed to be the remains of a chapel. The ruin is situated about 
100 yards east of Glen Falloch Farm, i mile north of Inverarnan, close 
to the confluence of the Dubh Eas and the Falloch. 

At this place is the nineteenth-century mausoleum of the Campbells 
of Glen Falloch. Between this and the ruins of the supposed chapel 
is a dome-like mound, now 2 feet in height and 20 feet in diameter. 
This is a burial-cairn, and while in good condition and covered with 
thick turf it is not as high as when first seen by me a number of 
years ago. Many stones, which were then grass-covered, have been 
taken away but the present tenant has left the tumulus undisturbed, 

* The axe-head found at Inverarnan is now in the National Aluseum also (AF 684). 

“ The Clan Campbell, vol. ii. p. 106. 
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and although somewhat reduced, it has retained an appearance of 
preservation. On prohing with a crowhar at a depth of 3 feet from 
the surface a slab was encountered. This, when struck with the 
implement, rang hollow, probably indicating the position of the burial 
chamber. To the west a number of fairly large water-rolled white 
quartz pebbles are exposed. 

Here are also a few inscribed headstones of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Scanty in its remains this site provides, 
nevertheless, an interesting example of continuous regard for a 
place. 

Named ‘‘ Stuckchaple ’ in the charters, it is evidence of the known 
nature of the spot; Gaelic speakers always call it “Stuc a’ Chabeil,” 
the “ Rock (or Pinnacle) of the Chapel." 

While the remains of the small building near the round cairn can- 
not be definitely pronounced to be those of an ecclesiastical foundation, 
deduction shows that there is reason for assuming that they are. 

In the absence of any definite evidence of other church sites between 
St Fillan’s Chapel nearly ten miles to the north and Luss nineteen 
miles south, it is hardly conceivable that so great a distance could 
have existed between places of worship as the Glen Falloch of the 
past was comparatively populous. Because of the natural features, 
beyond a certain point to the south towards Luss, there could have been 
little or no agriculture, consecpiently there were no habitations and, 
therefore, little need for a church. If the Pulpit Rock, previously 
referred to, were resorted to at fixed intervals in mediteval times, 
no doubt consciences were satisfied. 

The orientation of the building, it is true, is not a sure guide, but 
chapels vary greatly as regards what has become a much debated 
question. Indeed, numerous instances might be mentioned where 
there is much divergence from true cardinal setting. In the same 
county I have noted the orientation of many ancient chapels and 
have been struck by the absence of uniformity. 

To find evidence of post-Reformation burial at a place like this is 
to pre-suppose (as may be proved in many parallel cases) the existence 
of an earlier church with burial-ground attached. 


Cup-marks at Duinish, Crianlarich. 

On the high ground above a sharp bend in the River Fillan, about 
a mile north-east of Crianlarich, are the remains of a hamlet figuring 
as Duinish on an estate map dated 1769 shown me by Mr Gordon Place 
in whose father s possession was the site until a few years ago. 
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Here Mr Place pointed out to me a schistose boulder, 50 feet in 
girth and averaging 5 feet in height, on which are about sixty large 
and well-preserved cup-marks. Probably the boulder bore a greatei- 
number of carvings than evident now as the stone shows signs of 
having lost much of its original surface. Nearby are several large 
pieces which have become detached or have been removed. A few 
yards to the east of the boulder is a remarkable stone I wish to bring 
before the notice of the Society. Viewed from east to west, the mono- 
lith of schist appears as a triangle whose apex has been injured. The 
longer axis of the stone is orientated .3° east of true north, and at 
grass-level it measures 4 feet along east and 
west faces. Taken medially the full height 
is now 3 feet Ij inches, but this was greater 
originally as a few inches are broken off at 
the top. The two faces and the side to the 
north are fairly smooth and the side has the 
added feature of tapering evenly upwards 
from a width of 18 inches at the gi'ound 
to 13^ inches. The narrower south side, 
averaging 10 inches, is not quite regular on 
account of fissures, but from a distance the 
unevenness is not apparent. 

The west face bears an assemblage of 
fourteen cup-markings varying from f inch 
in diameter to 2 inches. These sculpturings 
are all fairly deep and well preserved. On 
the sloping and tapering north side are four 
cups each 1^ inch in diameter, two being placed about midway on the 
inclined surface and two almost at ground-level. In the illustration 
based on rubbings, an aspect of the north side is shown as if perpen- 
dicular to indicate the relationship between the main group and the 
markings on the side (fig. 6). 

Three-quarters of a mile west of Duinish, near the West Highland 
Railway, are the ruins of another shieling which appears on the Place 
estate map of the eighteenth century as Luibmore. Among the many 
large scattered boulders here is one on wliich are a few distinct cup- 
marks but the group is not remarkable. 

In concluding this section I wish to record my indebtedness to the 
many friends who assisted me in making surveys of the sites described. 
To Mr Callander, Director of the Museum, and Mr Ludovic M'L. 
Mann I am most grateful for invaluable advice and for going over 
the difficult terrain with me. I am under a great obligation to 
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Fig. 0, Cup-iuarkeii Stone at 
Duinisli, Crianlarieh. 
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si'e 

Professor W. J. Watson for his help in respect of the place-names to 
which special reference has been made. 

Cross-pillar at Suie, Glex Dochart. 

On a low knoll in a field to the north of the road and close to the 
River Dochart at Suie near Luib is the burial-ground of the Macnahs 
of Inishewan. A few graves of the family are within a rectangular 
enclosure of dry-stone masonry in which is a mural tablet stating 
that the structure dates back to 1759. There are some plain slabs 
without the low roofless building and also clear traces of foundations. 

None of the sepulchral stones calls for comment; but close to the 

south-east corner of the Macnab en- 
closure is a leaning pillar of schist 
firmly set in the ground. From grass- 
level the stone rises 3 feet inches to 
its irregular top which still retains a 
feature common in such monuments, 
that of one side being higher than the 
other. Roughly quadrate in section 
and badly weathered, it varies in 
thickness and bears no sign of having 
been dressed. At the base the girth 
is 2 feet 8 inches. 

Two faces, approximately east and 
west, are presented. Each bears an 
incised cross, rude in form but not 
totally devoid of symmetry or simi- 
larity of position. 

Measuring 9| inches by 6J inches, 
the cross borne on the west face is 
fairly well preserved, but while now only J inch in depth it was prob- 
ably more originally : on the opposite aspect the symbol, although very 
shallow, is larger, having a shaft lOi inches long and arms 8 inches 
across. It is greatly impaired by having the shaft and part of the arms 
cut in a deep and broad groove which allows rainwater to flow down 
easily, thus wearing the stone and almost obliterating the carving 
at its lower end which now appears to merge into the groove. 

Both sculpturings are alike in appearance and are cut to the average 
width of 1 inch. 

The illustration is reproduced from rubbings (fig- 7). 

Writing in the Proceedings, vol. xxiii., footnote, p. 117, the late 
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Fig. 7. Cross-pillar at Suie near Luili. 
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Dr Joseph Anderson leads one to believe that the burial-ground at 
Suie vv^as no more than a place of sepulture of Macnabs. But in view 
of the place-name “Suie,” derived from “Suidhe,” “a seat” (and no doubt 
referring to one of St Fillan’s places of contemplation),^ the existence 
of an early chapel here is certain. Evidence of this is provided, 
not only by the vestiges of foundations but also by the cross-pillar 
of a type which cannot be classed as a memorial of the dead. The 
monument and its carvings may be placed as ccBval vvdth the great 
patron of the district. The position of the stone, while perhaps not 
canonical according to the usage of the later church, is nevertheless 
exactly similar to that of a cross-bearing boulder noted by me some 
years ago at St Blane's Chapel, Lochearnhead.- Nor is it likely that 
the stone was moved from its original situation in the eighteenth 
century, as the builder of the family burial-enclosure undoubtedly chose 
the spot because of its long recognised sacred character. At the time 
of the erecting of a building on the chapel-site the Highlander evinced 
an even stronger regard for such relics than he does now.® 

Crosses at Cambusdoon and Blairston, Alloway. 

The old Kirk of Alloway was built in 1516, and on the annexation of 
the parish of Alloway to that of Ayr in 1690 the building became dis- 
used and was allowed to fall into ruin.^ Close associations with the 
Ayrshire poet, however, have made both church and churchyard the 
resort of countless visitors. The neglect and decay to which the kirk 
seemed destined w hen it ceased to be used for the purpose for w'hich 
it was built was arrested little more than a hundred years later, not 
through any v^eneration for the sacred character of the site, but through 
the sentimental regard for Robert Burns which commenced to find 
expression not long after his death. Consequently, Alloway Kirk, roof- 
less though it stands, is in good condition. No architectural feature of 
any moment distinguishes it, and the plain rectangular building with 
its simple belfry is too w^ell known to call for description here. Lately 
this early sixteenth-century edifice has come under the protection of 
H.M. Office of Works, so that, independent of private enterprise or good- 
will, its preservation is assured in the future. 

Innumerable references have been made to the Kirk of Alloway, 
but none makes mention elucidative as to the antiquity of the site on 
which it was erected. The presence of a well known as Mungo’s, 

* Celtic Place-names, p. 261. 

* Proceedings, vol. Ixi. pp. 134-7. 

* Vide supra, pp. 343-4, referring to the Campbell burial-ground in Glen Falloch. 

* Caledonia (New Edition), vol. vi. p. 30.3. 
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about a hundred yards west of the church, nevertheless leads one to 
infer that the building set up in 1516 was not the first structure of an 
ecclesiastical nature here. 

Mungo’s Well is situated within the grounds of Canibusdoon School 
whose policies to the south-east are contiguous to the old burial- 
ground surrounding the church ruins. The spring now issues into a 
concrete basin 1 foot 10 inches deep and 3 feet 1 inch in diameter. Its 
outflow serves to fill an ornamental basin in a rockery constructed a 
few yards below to the south-east and close to the northern arch of 
the bridge carrying the Turiiberry Branch of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway over the River Doon. 

To test the presumption that until the present time Mungo's Well 
might have been respected as a wishing-well. it Avas recently cleared of 
the dead leaves and debris which filled it and emaimbered the effluence. 
In the rubbish removed were dozens of white quartz pebbles shoAving 
that the spring had its votaries who dropped a pebble into its clear 
depths upon making a Avish e\'en after the Avell Avas restored and put 
into orderly condition when the new raihvay line Avas constructed some 
tAventy years ago. Whether the practice of A’isiting Mungo's Well 
and Avishing at its side \A’as made in a serious spirit or only half- 
heartedly, and perhaps as an amusing Avay of keeping up an old 
recognised custom, I do not claim to decide. What particular A’irtue 
AAms ascribed to Mungo's Well at Cambusdoon is not knoAvn, but the 
number of springs reputed to have been blessed by the great missionary 
of Strathclyde is certainly considerable. The fact that at least six of 
these are near churches or church-remains indicates that Avells were 
associated Avith the cultus of Kentigeru or Mungo. Probably the most 
interesting instance of this is the Avell Avdthin the crj-pt of GlasgoAv 
Cathedral, the shrine of the saint being only a feAv feet aAvay to the 
north-Avest. 

AlloAA'ay kirkyard is full of sepulchral monuments of the conventional 
types ranging in date from the latter half of the seA’enteenth century 
to modern tombstones, but no stone going back to pre-Reforniation 
times remains within the enclosure. It may be said that the collection 
of graA'estones covers the period which has elapsed since AlloAvay Kirk 
became disused in 1690. Recently, hoAveA'er, a monument giA’ing definite 
[)roof of the ancient associations of Alloway has come to niA' notice 
through the chance discovery made by Master James Galloway of 
Cambusdoon School. This was found in the small coppice Avithin the 
property of Cambusdoon here separated from the burial-ground by a 
Avail, close to which stood the relic almost covereil Avith decaying 
arborpous refuse. When the heaped-up dead leaves and sticks had 
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been cleared away the stone was seen to bear markings of an interest- 
ing nature near its head, and after removing the thick growth of moss 
and lichen on the surface the well-preserved carving of a cross of 
ancient and uncommon type was fully exposed. An excavation made 
round the base of the monument to ascertain its exact dimensions 
revealed that the lower part, firmly fixed 
in the ground, was fractured and that the 


upper portion rested upon it. 

The fine-grained sandstone slab, pitted 
and ^veathered, with a fragment broken 
off the top right-hand corner, measures 
4 feet 1 inch in length and 1 foot 6 inches 
in width at the head, tapering to 1 foot 
1 inch wide at the lower extremity of the 
small detached piece ; the break, running 
almost straight across the width of the 
stone, occurs 1 foot 3 inches from the 
foot. The thickness (o to 7^ inches) and 
the irregularity of the hack suggest that 
originally this monument had been a 
rude-back slab dressed down fairly evenly, 
at a date possibly not remote, to serve in a 
building. 

The design is formed of arcs struck 
from eight points on the circumference of 
a circle of the same radius, circumscribing 
by its outline, ^ inch wide and deep, the 
geometrical rendering of the cross which 
measures 13J inches down and across its 



equal arms. The arcs are arranged so as ^lab at Canii)usrtoon, 

not to intersect, and the interspaces be- 

tveen the arms are hollowed out tojthe depth of ^ inch, corresponding 
in this respect to the enclosing circle. The hollows and incised circular 
outline surrounding the cross seem to give this the appearance of being 
relieved from the remainder of the stone (fig. 8). 

A feature to be noted is that, in common with other ancient crosses, 
there is the usual absence of strict adherence to symnietrv in the lay- 
out and execution of the carving. This characteristic does not detract 
from the pleasing appearance of the Alloway example. 

The type of cross, either simple or elaborate, is of rare occurrence 
in Scotland, and where found the site is invariably in what was the 
scene of the labours of missionaries influenced by the Church of Candida 
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Casa in Whithorn. The Alloway cross, although a survival of type, is 
an addition to the limited list of the Strathclj'de monuments of its class 
which includes the earliest sculptured stones of the Christian era in this 
counti-y. 

Of i-uder and apparently more primitive sculpture is another cross 
carved on a large granitic boulder protected by a low surrounding wall 
of drystone masonry to the south of the lane leading to Blairston 
Mains, about midway between the high road and the house, and a mile 
and a quarter south of Alloway. 

The recumbent megalith of irregular appearance lies east and west 

but it may once have been upright. It 
measures 6 feet 2 inches in length. For 
a distance of .3 feet 4 inches from the 
western end it averages 3 feet 5 inches in 
width and beyond this it narrows down 
to a rounded end. The surface now pre- 
sented and bearing the sculpturing is 2 feet 
from the ground. The sides and the end 
to the west are rounded. The incised cross 
is not centrally placed on this stone, and 
except for the head and arms, it is so 
shallow and weathered that in places the 
sculpturing is almost difficult to trace. It 
now measures 3 feet 2 inches in length 
from the extremity of the head at the 
west to the end of the shaft which is still 
fairly visible, but there are faint vestiges 
of the hollow for a little way beyond this 
point. The upper portion consisting of 
head and arms, whose ends expand towards 
the sides of the stone, is more deeply cut and better preserved than 
the shaft. At their extremities the hea<l and arms measure 10] and 
8 inches respectively and taper to 2 inches at their intersection where 
they join the shaft of the same width. The shaft gradually narrows 
down to It inch finally becoming indefinite. Probably the shaft was 
of uniform width originally, but this cannot he said with certainty as 
the whole appearance of the cross is vague and disappointing (fig. 9). 

Short Cist Inhumation at Ednam, Roxburghshire. 

On 11th October 1928, Robert Mathewson employed by Mr J. Hamilton, 
Highridgehall, Ednam, was completing his day s ploughing in the 
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Fig. 9. Incised Cross on Boulder at 
Blairston, Alloway. 
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north-east corner of a field known as the Ha ugh, when the horses’ 
progress was arrested while taking the gradual rise from the flat near 
the River Tweed towards the Kelso-Coldstream road. The labourer 
noticed that, at a depth of about a foot, the ploughshare had fouled 
and broken off a piece of a very large stone. Finding that the latter 
remained immovable and that a cavity was revealed by the forcible 
removal of the fragment, he inserted his hand into the opening, and 
from the hollow beneath withdrew some bones which he recognised to 
be those of a human being. 

In Mr Hamilton's absence, the discovery was reported to the police 
at Kelso, and in the presence of Dr S. Davidson of that town the soil 
was cleared when it was seen that the stone exposed in its entirety 
was a great slab 4 feet 9 inches in length by 3 feet 1 inch at its widest 
and 4 inches thick. This, on being lifted aside, revealed a well-made 
stone-lined grave at the bottom of which lay, on a bed of coai’se river 
sand, pebbles and shingle, a number of decayed bones and two teeth 
later taken to Kelso Police Station. 

I visited the site four days after the find, and am taking this oppor- 
tunity of giving details of the antiquity accidentally brought to light. 

Mr Hamilton was good enough to accompany me to the Haugh, an 
extensive field bounded on the south by the Tweed and on the north 
by the highway. A hedge, the eastern limit, extending from the road 
to the river, separates Roxburghshire (Ednam parish) from the Berwick- 
shire parish of Eccles. 

No indications of cairn or barrow structure exist at the site, nor is 
there anything to lead the inquirer to infer that there was a mound 
over the grave. There are no field-walls suggesting that in their build- 
ing stones robbed from a prehistoric monument had been used. The 
Haugh is profusely covered with small water-rolled stones such as can 
be picked up from the bed or sides of any river, so that in this regard 
no material is available to enable one to come to a definite conclusion. 

The grave, situated 90 feet above sea-level, is 103 feet from the north- 
east corner of the field and 55 feet south of the low hedge dividing 
the Haugh from the road. 

It is a typical short cist in the form of a trapezoid, the orientation 
of whose longer central axis is 13 degrees east of cardinal north. The 
sides and ends are extremely Avell constructed of slabs rudely but 
regularly dressed to the thickness of 11 inch. The long slabs measure 
4 feet by 2 feet and 3 feet 2 inches by 1 foot 2^ inches internally, but 
as they overlap the ends, 3 inches at least must be added to give an 
estimation of their full length. The ends, like the sides, are not equal 
in size ; that, at what for convenience may be called the north-east 
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extremity, being an irregular quadrilateral at the top 1 foot 10 inches 
ill length and 1 foot 4 inches in height. Its opposite is 1 foot 9 inches 
long and 1 foot 7 inches high. The depth of the actual cist is 2 feet, 
and none of the stones forming it has been set vertically. At the top 
the width across is almost uniformly 2 feet 1 inch and at bottom 1 foot 
9 inches. A peculiar feature is that the shorter and narrower of the 
slabs forming the sides was not arranged in such a way that its top, 
like the upper part of its three neighbours, should form a perfect support 
for the cover-stone. Care was taken, however, that the lower portion 
of the four slabs should be placed to form a uniform line at the bottom 
of the grave. Consequently, to ensure that the lid should rest evenly 
on the substructure, a number of flat stones was jilaced along the top 
of what is (viewed from the south-west) the right-hand slab. 

As I did not see the hones i'a situ, I had to elicit what information 
I could as to their position when found. It seems that what little 
remained of the cranium lay at the south-east end of the cist. IVom 
the dimensions of the cavity it will i*eadily be understood that the 
body when interred was placed in a crouching position with the knees 
bent, so far as I could learn, towards the south side of the cist. 
Apparently no relics were noticed among the bones nor was there 
met any trace of metal, but upon sifting the gravelly deposit on which 
reposed the skeletal remains I found a prismatic piece of mottled grey 
flint 18 inch long, ‘4 inch wide and T7.5 inch thick. One end and part 
of the underside bear traces of secondaiy working. Probably the 
implement was a knife, but from the worn condition of the worked 
edges it had seen much service. 

The bones could not be taken from the custody of the police for 
detailed anthropological examination and report, but they consisted 
of parts of the skull, leg and arm bones and portions of vertebra? of 
an adult human being, probably male. 
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NOTE ON A SUPPOSED FLINT- WORKERS SITE NEAR FINDHORN. 

3IORAYSHIRE. By Mrs DUFF DUNBAR. F.S.A.Scot. 

Between Findhorn and Halton, protected by sandhills, except on part 
of the west side, there is a wide, flat, circular area of sand thickly 
strewn with sea-gravel and pebbles — quartzite, gneiss, porphyritic rock, 
etc. — the sort of pebbles that form the raised beach on which the site 
is located. 

On the sui’face of this area are strewn a great number of pieces of 
flint — flakes, fragments, and small chips, many of the latter very small 
indeed. The flints are for the most part grey, but some of the smaller 
bits are of a beautiful yellow, and some are red or pearly-grey and 
semi-translucent. There are also flint nodules, whole and broken, of 
a rather poor quality, showing cavities and crystalline formation inside. 
The broken nodules might have been rejected material. 

The closest search of the surface failed to discover any manufactured 
flints except a few disc-shaped scrapers of poor workmanship, a few 
parallel long-shaped flakes, a rather good core, and small triangular pieces 
of flint from 1 to § inch in length, without side chipping, wdiich might 
possibly have been teeth of some instrument, or more probably waste 
fragments thrown away by the worker. In 1925 a passer-by found a 
fine peai’l-grey, barbed and stemmed arrow-head, measuring 1| inch by 
1^ inch approximately. The possessor wished to sell it, but as the price 
asked was “ not less than five pounds ” it did not change hands. 

Other arrow-heads are said to have been found on these links. I 
picked up a small one, also barbed and stemmed, just under the ridge of 
the I'aised beach on the way to the site; but, considering the quantity 
of flint fragments, the site Avas A ery unproductiA'e. 

ToAvards the south-east end of the area the surface rises into a Ioaa' 
mound, the circumference of Avhich is about 130 feet. Its Avhole area is 
strewn AAuth small stones mostly shoAving the action of fire, and some 
almost Autrified by heat. One part of the mound is darker than the 
other. The circumference of this darker portion is about 20 feet. At 
one end of the mound is a harder and darker boss, measuring 29 inches 
by 25 inches, showing unmistakable signs of fire. There are neither 
hearthstones, nor any large stones at this spot, only pebbles ; nor are 
there any such on the other parts of the Jirea. 

In the boss of darker earth — a mixture of wood ashes and sand — there 

A'OL. LXIIl. 23 
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are small fragments of burnt wood, and in and around it are many small 
bits of burnt bone. The longest fragment of bone — apparently part of a 
limb bone — measures inches by ^ inch. One piece of bone was stained 
a greenish blue, and near it was a globule of copper or bronze about the 
size of a sweet-pea. 

There were also many small pieces of rough pottery made of clay 
mixed with fine gravel or broken stone, red outside and bluish under 
the red, when of any size. One larger fragment, about 2 inches by 
2\ inches, shows what appears to be part of the side and base of a 
vessel. 

A rather interesting find at two corners of this boss was two small 
heaps of good-sized grey flint flakes, as if a nodule had been broken and 
left in situ. 

About 9 feet 7 inches from the dark sand site were a number of 
periwinkle shells, but no kitchen-midden was visible in any part of 
the area. Periwinkles are found on the east side of Burghead, about 
seven miles off. 


III. 

MORE CROSS-SLABS FROM THE ISLE OP MAN. 

By P. M. C. KERMODE, F.S.A.Stox. 

Since my last note on this subject in 1921. only one cross-slab had 
come to light till the summer of 1928, when two were received from 
Maughold and a number found on the site of an early church about a 
mile north-west of the town of Ramsey.' 

1. In January 192.5, when excavating the ruins of Keeill Woirrey, 
on Ballalough, near Feel, in the parish of German, I found a slab of 
the local slate bearing on one face a simple linear cross (fig. 1); this 
was used as a support against the north .side of the altar. It measures 
3 feet by 17 inches at its widest, and li; inch thick. The head has been 
brought to a round; the cros.s. 8 inches by 11 inches, has the vertical 
arms carefully chiselled to a width of If inch and inch deep, both 
ends neatly rounded; the horizontal arms are thinner (about 4 inch), 
and the lines are prolonged, sugge.sting pointed ends, but faint traces 
remain to show that they also had been rounrled. It is now in the 
Manx Museum. 

It has long been known and is on record {Man.r Society. Yol. Y. 

‘ For previous notes, see Prov. Soc. Ant. .•<cnt., vol. xlv. p. 4:t7, vol. xlvi. p. .Xt. vol. 1. p. 50, and 
vol. Iv. p. 2.56. 
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App., p. 200) that a cross from this Keeill had been removed by a 
former tenant and built as a lintel in his cow-house nearby. Then 
came the “murrain” and various other ills and 
afflictions till at last the slab, accused of “buitcher- 
aght ■’ or witchcraft, was taken down and secretly 
reburied ; but the tenant was crippled for the rest 
of his life. When on his death-bed, Mr Corlett, 

Chaplain of St John’s, tried to discover from him 
precisely where he had put it, but all he could 
learn was that it was deep down in the sand, 
not far from the houses. I searched in vain at 
another site said by neighbours to be the right 
one, and, when at last I was allowed to excavate 
the Keeill, was on the look-out for it; no other 
cross, however, was found there or elsewhere in 
the district, and it seems likely that this is indeed 
the notable “ Witchstone.” 

2. In September I received from Mr W. P. 

Groves one of the smallest of stone crosses, which 

is now exhibited in the Manx Museum (fig. 2). 

This had been found about thirty years ago in 

a lintel-grave discovered by the making of a drain 

for some hou.ses built at Port v Vullen, Maughold. , 

Ti. • II a i. i. * 111 C l 1 Fig. ]. Cross-slab at Keeill 

It IS a naturally Hat, water-worn pebble ot slate. Woirrey. Isle of Man. 

the corners and edges slightlj' dressed, and 

measures 3] inches by Ijj- inch, and J inch 

thick. One face shows a plain cross, 1^), inch 

by J inch : the lines from inch to inch 

wide. The other face has a cross of similar 

form, with another below, even more lightly 

cut. This, no doubt, would have been carried 

about on the person of the owner, and buried 

with him as his most precious relic. It may 

date fi’om the ninth or the tenth century. 

3. In the course of lepairs to the wall on 

the south of Maughold churchyard a broken 

flake was found by the mason, W. Logan, 

Fig. 2 . Cros.s from Port 3' ^ uilen, ^yhom we have to thank for recognising its 

Isle of Man. interest and placing it with the rest in the 

cross-house (fig. 6). One face had borne a cross, well-chiselled, and 

displaying, besides an ordinary plait-of-three in the surrounding ring, 

the remains of a panel with design new to the Isle of Man ; the 
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nearest approach to it being on the ring of the large broken slab with 
dog-headed figures at Conchan, numbered 63 in “ Manx Crosses.” The 
fragment measures only 91 inches by 6i inches, and 1 inch thick; and, 
to judge from what remains, would liave been the right arm of a 
cross-slab from 4 to 5 feet high by about 20 inches wide and 2 inches 
thick ; the appearance of relief is given by sinking the background 
of the very close plaits, and the design in the panel is that of a 
simple plait of two-looped rings in rows, showing a resemblance to 


I 



Cross-slalis from Balleij?!!, Isle of Man. 

Anglian work on some Northumbrian pieces. Except for this, the 
design and workmanship Jire very similar to those of two other very 
small fragments at Maughold, numbered 70 and 71 in ‘"Manx Crosses”: 
yet each of the three is certainly a part of a separate slab. 

This design appears on some Sccittish slabs, and, in ijarticular, in a 
more elaborate and a pleasing form, as a central panel on the fine slab 
from Nigg. Apart from the design, however, it has been remarked as 
a characteristic feature of these Scottish slabs that the plait work 
is particularly small and delicate. As Professor Macalister has recently 
pointed out, the obvious explanation is that for these carvings in stone 
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the models were the designs seen in illuminated MSS. ; and, with regard 
to the present example, it has been suggested to me by Mr W. G. 
Oollingwood, to whom I sent a rubbing, that our cross-cutter may have 
been a Scottish retainer at the Court of our Scandinavian King Godred, 
who was familiar with this kind of work. Among the 160 cross-slabs 
now known from the Isle of Man, I have not met with any by the 
same hand as these three at Maughold. They may date from the 
eleventh century. 

We now come to the series found in August by Mr J. R. Bruce and 
Mr W. Cubbon, when excavating an early Christian burial-place at 
Balleigh, in the parish of Lezayre. They are all of the local slate, some 
tine-grained, some more or less gritty; there is no rock nearer than the 
hills, about a mile to the south and across the River Sulby, but some of 
the small slabs might have been found in the soil or in the bed of the 
river. 

Incised. Linear. Having otdy one Face Carved. 

4. A slab of gritty slate, broken below, and now measuring about 
16 inches by 8f inches, and | inch thick (fig. 3, No. 2). One side has 
been shaped at the top to a long curve, and shows a simple form of 
cross, 8 inches by 71 inches; the lines, irregularly cut, being inch 
wide and deep.’ 

5. Water-worn slate, Avith very thin layers of yellowish quartz, 
20 inches by 7^ inches, and 1| inch thick (fig. 4, No. 1). A feebly cut 
cross is 61 inches long by 4 inches wide, the lines y,, inch wide and 
deep. Several fine scratches serve to show how the artist set about his 
work. 

6. A badly broken slab, 26^ inches by 8 inches at its Avidest, and 
11 inch thick (fig. 5, No. 1). The cross has been formed bj' a Aertical 
line, clearly cut, 61 inches long, to Avhich an attempted horizontal line 
has been added by lightly scratching in five or six irregular strokes. 

7. Worn and broken slab of gritty slate, the sides formed by natural 
joints, 291 inches by 7 inches, and about 2^ inches thick (fig. 4, No. 3). 
The scrabbled figure, about 7f inches by 6 inches. Avith Aery many 
finely scratched lines about 1 inch Avide and ^ inch deep, looks like an 
attempt to gouge out a cross Avith a knife-blade. 

8. A slab having the loAver end pointed for setting in the ground, 
measures 24J inches by 5| inches, and from 1 to 2 inches thick (fig. 4, 
No. 2). It bears a simple, well-formed cross, 5 inches by 3.1 inches, with 
lines ^ inch by fl. inch deep, hacked out Avith a pointed chisel. This is 
the first of the series to shoAv skilled Avork of a stone-cutter. Its 


‘ In the illustration the cross has been inverted. 
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simple form suggests an early date, seventh or eighth century, but may 
be due to the inability of the raiser to pay for a more costly monument. 
If the others look even earliei*, it may be for similar reasons ; they appear 
to be the work of amateurs, possibly near relations. 


In Outline. One only ha.f been worked on both Faces. 


9. Badly flaked and broken, 2I| inches 113 ^ 11 inches, and \ inch thick 

(fig. 5, No. 2). Slight remains of a plain 
cross, apparentl 3 ’ of about 10 | inches by 
9 inches, the well-cut lines about | inch 
wide and deep. Two lines cross the slab 
below. 

10. A broken and deca 3 "ed fragment, 
now 10| inches high b 3 ^ 13 inches wide, 
and 1^ inch thick (flg. 3, No. 3). The 
cross would measure about 4 inches each 
wa 3 % with lines less than inch thick ; 
lower down on the right are slight re- 
mains of a chevron design. 

11. A slab loi inches by 7 to 8 inches, 
and 1 | inch thick, with a feebly drawn 
cross set at an angle inches by 5 
inches: the lines are from jV to inch 
thick (fig. 4, No. 5). There is a slight 
attempt at ornamentation in the form 
of panels. 

12. A broken slab of 3 'ellowish grit, 
22 inches b 3 ' 12 inches, and 1 inch thick, 
having one edge rising about ^ inch 
in a natural ridge on one face (fig. 3 , 
No. 1). The most primitive carving, 
which possibl 3 " was the first, shows a 
linear cross, cut with the point of a 
knife, 10 inches b}' 6 inches. There are 
two strokes across the slab under the 
horizontal bar as though for the base 

of a panel to enclose the cross. The other face bears in the middle 
space a well-cut hexafoil within a circle carefull 3 ' drawn with a pair 
of compasses. To this has been added b 3 ’ another hand an outer 
border intended to have been circular but left with three almost 
square corners. Above, set at an angle, is a well-drawn cross, 3 Inches 



Fig. 4. Crobs-slabs from Balleigh, Ihle 
of Mail. 
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by 2| inches. The artist has then attempted by a fine line to enclose 
the cross in a panel more or less rectangular, but conforming somewhat 
to the shape of the slab. To this has been added a still more feeble 
attempt at another panel, scratched in with irregular lines. This has 
been decorated by a chevron scratched all round the panels and the 
hexafoil, while below are further fine lines drawn with intent though 
without apparent meaning. 

Besides these, a slab of slate was found, with the head neatly rounded, 
and measuring 29 inches by 13 inches by 2 inches. The face, which is 




if INCHES. 


Fig. 5. Cross-slabs from Balleigh, Isle of Man. 


flaked off, may have borne a cross similar to some of the above. Mention 
may be made also of a broken boulder of grit having one face flat, which, 
though it bears no form of cross, belongs to the series, and shows such 
similarity of workmanship as makes it likely that it was cut by the 
same hand as one of those described. The boulder measures 7 inches by 
7 inches, and 4i inches thick ; and someone has been tempted to tr 3 ' 
his knife upon it, bj^ drawing a series of more or less rectangular panels, 
one within another. 

Of the nine cross-slabs, the last three maj’ be the work of one in- 
dividual who, though not trained as a stone-cutter, had noticed some 
Anglian work with chevron ornamentation. No. 8 alone suggests 
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skilled workmanship. No. 12 has had the encircled hexafoil carved by 
a capable hand, but the outline cross from its position and the scratched 
ornamentation are certainly later. To judge from their appearance, 
the whole series, inclviding the panel boulder, might date from early 
eighth to late tenth century. 


In Relief. 

13. A fragment of later date was found loose in the foundations of 

what may have been the chapel (fig. 1, 
No. 4). This had been flaked and broken 
off a fine-grained slate, now reduced to 
9 inches long by inches wide and li 
inch deep. The top had been carefully 
cliiselled to a round, and one face deco- 
rated with a cross of late form bearing 
well-cut runes. L’nfortunately all the tops 
of the runes have gone, making it im- 
possible to read them. The remaining 
limb, measuring inches from what 
would seem to have been the central 
point, allows for a spread of 10^ inches : 
if, as is likely, it was shafted, the slab 
may have been from 4 to .5 feet high 
by 12 to 14 feet wide. The lines, ^ inch 
wide and deep, show a A^-shaped cut ; 
the small cups between the limbs were 
about f inch in diameter by inch deep. 
The figure shows that the runes were 
cut on the face instead of the edge of 
the slab, and there was room for another 
line to run parallel with them. It may 
date from late in the twelfth century. 



rig. li. Fragment of Cross from 
MauglioUi, Isle of Jliin. (}. ) 
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Monday, 13th May 1929. 

THOMAS YULE, F.S.A.Scot., in the Chiiir. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows : — 

Rev. William Napier Bell. M.A., 37 Oaktiekl Avenue. Glasgow. W. 2. 
Major James G. Struthers. D.S.C.. Bonawe Quarries. Tayuuilt, Argyll. 

There were exhibited by Dr J. J. Galbraith, F.S.A.Scot.. two Charm- 
stones of rock-crystal set in silver mounts (fig. 1). The larger was of 







Fig. 1. The Artlloch Charin-stoues. (}.) 

flattened oval shape, measuring 2^ inches in length, 1^ inch in breadth, 
and II inch in thickness, and the other very slightly convex on the under 
side and carinated or keel-shaped above, measuring 1| inoli in length, 
; inch in breadth, and inch in thickness. These belonged to the 
family of Alackenzie of Ardloch, from whom Dr Galbraith is descended, 
his grandmother being of the family. 
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The second of the Ardloeh Charm-stones resembles the Glenorchy 
Charm-stone of Breadalbane and the Mac-Lean Leug. The Glenorchy 
stone, now exhibited in the National Museum, is also mounted in silver, 
with a loop for suspension at one end. On the flat, projecting border 
of the mount are four settings of red coral alternating with four silver 
l)ellets, not eight pearls as mentioned in Scottish Natiorial Memorials, 
p. 337. The back of the mount is decorated with an interlaced pattern. 
The MacLean stone, which recently was sent in to the Museum for inspec- 
tion, belongs to Col. D. A. O. M‘\ ean, Cuilnasithe, Kilchrennan, whose 
grandmother was a Koss of Mull MacLean, in which family the Leug 
was preserved. In J. P. Mac-Lean’s History of the Clan MacLean it is 
said at one time to have belonged to the Duart MacLeans. The crystal 
is mounted in silver, but it is broken across the middle, and a part of 
the stone is missing. 

These carinated crystals had in all likelihood been originally used to 
decorate shrines, reliquaries, and other objects in ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. One of them is seen in the front of the shrine which enclosed 
the top of the Quigrich or Crozier of St Fillan of Glendochart, one of 
the treasures in our National Collection. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 

(1) By Ja.mes Cfj'KLE, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Axe of greyish-yellow Flint, imperfect at the butt, measuring 3J 
inches by 2^ inches by 1^®^^ incii, from Abernethy. 

Two Axes of yellow Flint, measuring 2| inches by inch by yV inch 
and 1[,1 inch by ; inch by \ inch, both finely polished, believed to have 
been found in Aberdeenshire. 

Stone Axe-hammer, constricted at the hammering end, and wedge- 
shaped at the cutting end, the latter part being decorated on the top 
and bottom by two parallel marginal incised lines. The object measures 
41 inches in length, 21 inches in greatest breadth, IJj inch in greatest 
depth. The perforation is I inch in greatest diameter at one .side 
and ^ inch on the under side. Found by Mr Baxter, Eglinton Street, 
Edinburgh, in 1349. at Castlecary, .Stirlingshire. 

Pendant of black Stojie. with two stripes of grey crossing it, 
measuring 1,,A inch in length, with a perforation countersunk from 
both sides at one end. Locality unknown. 

Bronze Spear-head with a raised moulding parallel to the edges on 
each wing of the blade, and two loops on the socket, measuring 5f inches 
in length and l/.y inch at the widest part across the blade, the socket. 
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which has been bashed at the mouth, measuring’ ^ inch in diametei’ 
internally. Found near Donne, Perthshire. 

Tubular Padlock with Key, of Iron, from Gilnockie Castle, Dumfries- 
shire. 

Part of a Norman Corbel of red sandstone, of twelfth-century date, 
carved in form of a grotesque face, 
found on the site of the monastery at 
Old Meli’ose (fig. 2). This is the only 

evidence indicating that the monas- I ' . ^ 

tery had buildings of stone. , 

Two leaden Bullae, one inscribed „ > > 

ANDREAS /CONTARENO/ DEI GRA - 

DUX/YENETIA/ET G, and the other ^ ' ' ‘ 

NIC6TjAUS;M V : said to have been ' *' . . 

found at Dunfermline. 


(2) By George Beveridge of 



Vallay, North Uist. 


Handle of Deer-horn, measuring • 

2^ inches in length, decorated on one ■« 

side by a single dot and double-circle ' ' 

design ; part of a cylindrical Object of 1 i ? Inches 

Deer-hoi’n, measuring 41 inches long 

and ^ inch in diameter at the widest Fig. 2. Corbel from Site of Monastery at 
part ; shaped piece of Deer-horn, in- Old Melrose, 

complete, of square section, measuring 

I| inch in length and inch square; Bone Head of Pin. of oblate 
spheroidal shape and flat on the under side, with a laige oval trans- 
verse perforation and a smaller perforation below, showing remains 
of the iron pin to which it was attached ; piece of Slag. Found at the 
earth-house at Bach mhic Oonnain, Vallay, North Uist. 

Fragments of Pottery, from Eilean an Tighe, Gearann Mill Loch, 
North Uist. 


(3) By John H. Herdman, 2 Gayfield Street, Edinburgh. 

Glass Bottle-stamp bearing the arms of the Duke of Hamilton, 
1st and 4th three fraises, 2nd and 3rd a galley, with siqqiorters two 
goats rampant and, above, a ducal coronet. Found in a sand-pit west 
of the cemetery at Warriston, Edinburgh. 
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(4) By John Re adman, Earlston. 

Stone Axe-hammer found in 1911 at Mossburnford, Jedburgh, Rox- 
burghshire (see Proceedings, vol. Ixii. p. 255). 

A Collection of two hundred and twenty-eight Scrapers, Knives, 
and other Implements of Flint from Berwickshire and Roxburghshire. 

(5) By Miss Hall, 138 Market Street, St Andrews. 

Pot of thin, light yellow clay (restored), with short constricted neck, 
measuring 3^ inches in height, 3| inches in external diameter at the 
mouth, inches at the neck, inches at the shoulder, and 3| inches 

across the base ; the wall bears transverse corrugations and the base 
is slightly convex; early fourteenth century; found at the Cathedral, St 
Andrews, probably in a grave, by Mr Jesse Hall, father of the donor. 

(6) By CHRI.STOPHEK E. Allsop, Aherdona Villa, Dollar. 

Much weathered Stone Axe, measuring 10§ inches by inches by 
},V inch, found by the donor about 100 yards from the sea-shore at 
Clachan, Mull of Kintyre, August 1928. 

(7) By John Cran, F.S.A.Scot. 

Old Alms Box of Oak, measuring 17| inches long, lOi inches in height, 
and lOf inches in breadth, bound with iron, having two hasps and 
locks, and a handle at each end and on the top. The hinges of the 
lid have been renewed. Got in a legal office in Edinburgh by the donor 
forty years ago. 

(8) By Thoma.s Yule, W.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

Official’s Baton of Wood, with pewter capsules at the ends, measuring 
8^ inches in length and inch in diameter ; on the metal mount on one 
end are the initials “ G. R." and “ Stirlingshire, " and on the other “ 1809” 
and “No. 283.” 

(9) By J. Murray Thomson. 11 Melville Place, Edinburgh. 

Large Horn Spoon from Peeblesshire ; Horn Ladle, the bowl decor- 
ated by a row of oval facets moulded on the exterior near the edge, 
from Speyside. 

(10) By John Innes. 13 Murraytield Place, Edinburgh. 

Perforated Stone of triangular form, measuring 2^ inches in length, 

2;.; inches in breadth, and l/kioch in greatest thickness, the perforation 
-lightly countersunk from both sides Found at Lochend Meadows, 
Edinburgh, in 1915. 
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(11) By the Countess Vincent Baillet de Latoue, F.S.A.Scot. 

Highland flat Ring Brooch of Silver ; on the front are four anchor- 
shaped designs and four circular panels nielloed, with interlaced and 
foliaceous designs : on the back are scratched “ Catherine Campbell, ' 
“• K.C.,” and “ 1761 ” : the pin, which is ornamented on the front with a 
double zigzag incised design, has a split head, to allow of its being 
attached to the hinge. 

(12) By Alexanbek F. Robert.s, F.S.A.Scot. 

Harp-shaped Fibula of Bronze, with a twisted wire spring, the chord 
of which goes through a loop on the top of the brooch. The fibula 
has been bent, and about half of the pin has been broken off. Found 
on 21st April 1929 by Mr Clive Craig-Brown, ljung on the surface of 
the ground outside the Rink Fort, Selkirk, between it and the outpost 
on the ridge to the west, where the ground is rough and stony. 

(13) By Rev. D. G. Bareon, O.B.E., D.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Iron Shackle and Eskimo Harpoon Head of Bone and Iron. 

(14) By Sir John R. Findlay, K.B.E., LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Plaster Model of the Roman Baths at Mumrills. 

(15) By Chari.E-S W. Forbes of Callendar, Callendar House, Falkirk. 

Collection of relics found during the excavations on the Roman Fort 
at Mumrills. (See subsequent communication by Sir George Macdonald, 
K.C.B., F.S.A.Scot., and Alex. O. Curie, F.S.A.Scot.) 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By H.M. Government. 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from 
January 1728-9 to December 1734. Preserved in the Public Record 
Office. London, 1928. 

Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Third Series, vol. xi. 
A.D. 1685-6. Edinburgh, 1929. 

(2) By Rev. John Stiuton, M.Y.O.. D.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

A Day that is Dead. Second Edition. Forfar, n.d. 
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(3) By W. Douglas Simpson, D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

The Alba Amicorum of George Strachan, George Craig, Thomas 
Gumming. By James Fowler Kellas Johnstone, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 
Aberdeen, 1924. 

A Concise Bibliography of the Printed and MS. Material on the 
History, Topography, and Institutions of the Burgh, Parish, and Shire of 
Inverness. By P. J. Anderson. Aberdeen, 1917. 

The Physical Geology of the Don Basin. By Alexander Bremner, 
M.A., D.Sc. Aberdeen, 1921. 

Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the 
Roman Empire. Edited by W. M. Ramsay. Aberdeen, 1906. 

Record of the Celebration of the Quatercentenary of the University 
of Aberdeen. From 25th to 28th September 1906. Edited by P. J. 
Anderson, M.A., LL.B. Aberdeen, 1907. 

(4) By H. M. Cadell, D.L.. F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Land Reclamation in the Forth Valley. Reprinted from The Scottish 
Geofjrophlcal Mu</a:ine. vol. xlv., January to March 1929. 

(5) By L. M. Angus BurrERWORXH, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.S.A.Scot., 

the Author. 

University Facilities for the Study of Geography. Manchester, 1929. 
Reprinted from The Journal of the Manchester Geographical Societg, 
vol. xliv.. 1928. 

(6) By Thomas Sheppard. M.Sc., F.G.S., F.K.G.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

Hull Museum Publications, Nos. 155, 1.56, 157. 

(7) By The Secretary, East Lotbian Antiquarian and Field 

Naturalists' Society. 

Transarti<jns, vol. i., part iv, 1927-8. 

(8) By Adam Cairns. 21 Monreitb Road, Glasgow. S. 3. 

An Historical Account and Delineation of Alx-rdeen. Bv Robert 
Wilson. A.M. Aberdeen, 1822. 

(9) By James S. Donald, F.S.A.Scot. 

Perth ; Past and Present (Second Series). Bv Peter Baxter Perth 
1929. 
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I. 

THREE GRAVES CONTAINING URNS OF THE FOOD-VESSEL TYPE. 
By J. graham CALLANDER. F.S.A.Scot.. Director op the National 
Museum op Antiquities. 


Urn from Sunnyside. Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. 

About 1910 the fragments of a food-vessel were ploughed up in a 
cultivated field on the farm of Sunnyside, in the parish of Fyvie. The 


if 

Wir 

*■' 


\ ■? 1 ? ? IncKes. 

Fig. I. Food-ve.ssel from Sunnyside, Fyvie. 

site was on a slight mound, but there was no appearance of a cairn of 
stones or of a cist. The shards were recently presented to the National 
Museum by the farmer, Mr 8. A. Niven, to whom the thanks of the 
Society are due for his kind donation. 

About two-thirds of the vessel had survived, and as most of the pieces 
fitted each other we have been able to restore it so as to show its form, 
and obtain the diameters of the mouth and shoulder (fig. 1). The vessel 
is of reddish-brown ware and of pleasing shape. Its profile is not 
angular, like most of our food-vessels, but consists of curves, the neck 
being concave and the shoulder and lower part convex. It measures 
inches in diameter at the mouth, and 7| inches at the shoulder, and 
the wall is jV inch thick. The lip is rounded on the top, and is slightly 
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everted in a regular curve. On the neck are ten horizontal rows of 
closely set, short, curved, incised lines, and on the inside of the lip five 
similar rows. Immediately under the shoulder are two stab-and-drag 
horizontal lines, below which the wall is entirely covered with vertical 
incised herring-bone patterns, the short lines forming them also being 
curved. 

Ukx from a Short Cist at North Gyle, Corstorphine, 

Edinbfrgh. 

On the forenoon of Saturday, 9th March of this 3 ’ear, Mr Alexander 
Y. Allison, proprietor of the farm of North Gyle, Corstorphine, brought 
into the Museum a food-vessel that had been found in a grave in one of 
his fields the preceding afternoon. As Mr Allison was returning home 
immediatelj' he veiy kindlj’ motored me out to the site of the discovery, 
where we met his foreman, James Ritchie, fi’om whom I was able to 
obtain full details of the finding of the grave. 

The site lies near the south-west corner of the farm, in the field 
known as Kilmun's Park, at a spot about 30 paces north of Gogar Burn 
and 200 paces east of the boundarj- of the adjoining property" Gogar 
Park. The ground is fairly flat, with slight undulations, and lies about 
150 feet above sea-level. Underneath some 12 inches of soil is a deposit 
of sand and gravel of vaiying depth, which is being carted away for 
building purposes, and it was while tirring a new section of its cover- 
ing of soil that the grave was exposed. A large part of the field has 
been gone over in this waj', but this is the first prehistoric burial 
which has been noted. 

A large slab of whinstone, measuring 3 feet in length, 2 feet in 
breadth, and 1 foot in thickness, was first exposed, about 9 inches under 
the surface. On removing this stone it was seen that it formed the 
cover of a short cist formed of four slabs of j^ellow sandstone set on 
edge, the end slabs being inserted within the ends of the side slabs. The 
grave, which lay 260' west of north magnetic, about east -north-east and 
west-south-west, was carefulh' made and almost rectangular on plan. 
It measured internall}’ 2 feet 7 inches in length, 16 inches in breadth at 
the east end. 14 inches at the west end. and 20 inches in depth. The 
north and east slabs measured 4 inches in thickness, the south slab 
3 inches, and the M est slab 2 inches. At the west end of the south slab 
a flat stone had been fitted in to fill a vacancy-. A number of blocks 
and small boulders up to about 1 foot in diameter were packed in 
against the outside of the cist. The floor was neither paved nor 
causejed. 

AYhen the cover-stone was removed the cist was found to be full of 
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fine sand which evidently had percolated into the inside through the 
interstices between the stones. On clearing out the sand an urn of the 
food-vessel class was found in the south-west corner, lying on its side, 
with the mouth almost against the south wall. No other relics, either 
in the form of bones or artifacts, were discovered in the cist. The small 
size of the burial chamber and the absence of osseous remains suggest 
that the grave was that of a young person whose remains had entirely 
disintegrated. 

The urn is of the food-vessel type, light brown in colour, with an 



j Inches. 


Fig. 2. Food ve.s.sel from North Gyle. Corstorphine. 


almost vertical upper part encircled with two broad, hollow mouldings, 
and a quickly tapering lower part (fig. 2). It measures 5| inches in 
diameter externally at the mouth, inches at the shoulder, 2/,y inches 
across the base, and inches in height. The rim, which is bevelled 
downwards towards the in.side, is | inch in width. The top of the rim 
and the whole of the wall are covered with ornamentation, that on the 
top of the rim and the upper part of the vessel consisting of triangular 
impressions formed by a fiat, pointed instrument, and that on the 
tapering lower part consisting of vertical zig-zags of four parts incised 
with a sharp tool. Although intact, the upper part of the vessel is 
cracked in many places. 
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tiRN and Jet Necklace from a Short Cist at High 
C oCKLATV, near BERWICK. 

Early in 1898 a short cist was unearthed on the farm of High 
Cocklaw, near Berwick. Previous to this, two others had been dis- 
covered in the same field. In one of the latter some pieces of charred 
bones and the fragments of a clay urn had been found, but in the 
other two no relics, either in the form of human remains or humanly 
wrought objects, were noted,' 

^Yithin a couple of years after the latest of these discoveries yet 



-i. Foo(l-ve>sel from Cist at Cocklaw, near Berwick. 

another short cist was laid bare in the same field. It Mas found to 
contain "an urn inside, uith a large number of jet beads and also turn 
flint beads.” ^ 

Recently, through the good offices of our Felloiv, Mr J. Hewat 
Craw, we were able to acquire for the National Museum the urn, parts 
of the necklace, and a flint knife from the discoverer. Unfortunately, 
parts of the necklace had been given auay, amongst which were a 
plate and a bead that were handed to Mr John Ovens, Mansfield, 
Foulden. When Mr Ovens heard that we had secured the surviving 
parts of the ornament, he very kindly presented his two pieces to the 
Museum, along with a very fine flint knife found on the same farm, 
though not in association with the graves. The Society is much in- 
debted to Mr Ovens for these gifts. 

‘ Proc. Bericickshire Xat, Club, vol. xvii. p, 127. 


' Ibid., p. 1!)S. 
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The graves lay on the south-east slope of a hill, were formed of four 
sandstone flags set on edge with a heavy sandstone slab as a cover, and 
measured about 4 feet 6 inches in length internally. 

The urn, which is of the food-vessel type, was broken, and some 
parts were amissing, but, as the greater part remained, there was 
no difficulty in rebuilding it (fig. 3). Formed of buff-coloured ware, 
it measures from 4f inches to 5| inches in height, 
inches in external diameter at the mouth, 6f inches 
at the shoulder, and 3| inches across the base. The con- 
verging upper part above the shoulder, which is only 
f inch in height, is decorated by a horizontal row of 
upright oblong markings rudely impressed on the clay, 
while beloAv the shoulder are three rows of similar 
markings. On the flat top of the rim. which is 4 inch 
thick, is another row of these designs, radially placed. ' 

The decoration is unusual, as I have never met with it 
before on any of our Scottish Bronze Age pottery. ^ 



by Mr Ovens, there remain three trapezoidal plates, a 
triangular plate from one end of the crescent formed 
by the beads, and eighteen barrel-shaped beads, some of 
which are imperfect ; there are also five fragments of 
others. Two of the plates are plain, and one is decorated 
with two punctulated lozenges, while the triangular plate Fig. 4. Flint Knife 
bears a similaidy made triangular design. 'it Higli 

As for the two beads of flint mentioned in the original ' • U ' 
account of the find, they have not survived, and one doubts whether 
a mistake may not have crept into the record. However, a very finely 
flaked, oval knife of dark grey flint (fig. 4). measuring inches in 
length, IK inch in breadth, and JW inch in thickness, was found in the 
grave, and this may have been confused with the beads. It is nicely 
dressed on one face, but shows no secondary working on the other. 
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II. 

THE EXCAVATION OF TWO CAIRNS ON THE KNOCK HILLS. 
EDGERSTON, ROXBURGHSHIRE. By Mis F. S. OLIVER. F.S.A.Scot. 
With a Report ox the Reeics found, ba^ J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, 
F.S.A.Scot. 

These cairns are about half-way up the hill on more or less flat 
ground, and there was very little of them showing above the surface. 
The digging was carefully done, and took the better part of a week, 
most of the soil having been put through a riddle. It was in this way 
that we found most of the objects mentioned. 

The larger of the two cairns lies about ^ mile east by south of Edgerston 
House, at an elevation of rather more than 700 feet above sea-level, in 
the middle of an old pine wood, of which there are now only a few trees 
left. It is surrounded by banks, probably raised to protect the trees 
when first planted. 

Close to the cairn itself there are traces of a circle about 80 feet in 
diameter. It is hardly visible at times, but quite clear when the sun 
is low, and one sees the shadow. It may have been originally a circle 
of stones, which have been removed, leaving an uneven surface. 

The longer axis of the cairn lies east and west, and it looks almost 
as if the original round cairn had been added to at some time. 

There were five separate burials, and a sixth deposit, which may have 
been a grave too, but which was quite different from the others. In 
this we found a great deal of charcoal, but no bones. It is described later. 

The digging was started on the east side of the cairn, and the trench 
was continued for 17 feet before the first burial was found. 

The general plan seems to have been that each burial was heaped 
over with largish stones gathered on the face of the hill, forming a heap 
of II to 2 feet high. Over this was a foot or so of earth and small 
stones, and finally above this were large land-gathered stones, forming 
the outer protection of the cairn. This was covered with a thick 
growth of turf, through which a few of the stones appeared. 

In the other cairn, which lies about .300 yards further east on the 
same hill, the arrangement was the same, but the stones used were 
much larger, and had been carefully built over the top, being laid so 
as to overlap each other in a sloping position. 

There were no cists in either cairn, but in the first cairn two of the 
graves were covered with large, flat slabs of stone— one being over 
3 feet 6 inches long, and when unearthed was broken across the middle. 
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I. To begin with Cairn No. 1. It is 61 feet across from east to west 
by 38 feet from north to south, and about 3 feet 9 inches in depth to the 
ground-level, where the burials wei'e found. 

On the west side there may have been some slight disturbance of 
the ground near the surface, but on the east side it appeared to be 
undisturbed. 

No. 1. The first grave was 8 feet from the centre on the east side, 
and a little to the south of the centre line. It was covered with large 
flat stones — one being 3 feet 6 inches long, and this one was broken 
across the middle when found. Here there were many small pieces of 
bone — two barrel-shaped lignite beads, beautifully polished and drilled, 
thicker in the middle and carefully shaped away tow'ards the ends. 
One bead broke down the middle while it was being washed, and the 
method of drilling was exposed. It was evidently drilled from each 
end, and in this case the holes did not meet quite truly in the centre, 
which no doubt accounted for the break. 

There was also a flint flake about 2 inches long and | inch broad, 
and one small worked flint about 1 inch by | inch, and more or less 
circular in shape. 

No. 2. Nearer the centre of the cairn, on the north-east side, was a 
hole about 3 feet in diameter, with a collection of charcoal. There were 
no bones, and this may not have been a burial. It was nearer the 
surface than the others, and contained some small stones — “ chuckles ' 
and other pebbles. Also a large water-worn stone — 1 foot across, with 
curious hollows and some holes right through it. (Curiously enough 
there Avas a similar stone in the other cairn, but it Avas not so full of holes.) 

No. 3. BeloAV this hole (No. 2) and 6 feet from the centre Avas another 
grave. It aa’us coAered Avith biggish stones — was 6 feet long on the 
ground-leA’el, and sloped up to 4 feet 10 inches at the top. The Avide 
end at the north-east aa us 3 feet 4 inches across, but at the south-AA est 
end it Avas only 2 feet 3 inches. Here AAe found one jet or lignite 
button, thicker in the centre and cut away to a fine edge. Holes were 
drilled behind from each side, meeting in the centre. There were also a 
small, AA'ell-shaped, flint arrow-head, made of whitish flint and barbed 
and stemmed, some charcoal, but A ery little, and only Iaa o small pieces 
of bone. 

No. 4. GraA'e in the centre of cairn, lying east-north-east and west- 
south-Avest, Avith one end about the centre. There Avere a feAA’ bones 
above it and a little charcoal. In it some A'ery rough pottery fragments, 
one A'ery thin flint flake, one tiny worked flint, rather beaked in shape. 

No. 5. West of the centre line and on the north side of the cai 
was another burial, 6 feet long, lying nearly due north and south. 
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shale button, like the last one, was lying at the south end. There were 
also some flint flakes and a few round stones. 

No. 6. Also on the west .side, but on the south of the centre line, was 
the last grave. Nothing was found here hut small bits of hone. 

II. The other cairn on the same hill lay about the same level. There 
had been a circle of stones of 170 feet circumference round it. The 
cairn itself was round, measuring about 36 feet in diameter and 5 feet in 
height. Inside was a circle about 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, with big 
stones over it, and charcoal underneath them very near the original 
surface. Further below there were some bits of unburnt bone and a few 
small fragments of pottery — very fine and with a good design, and one 
porous water-worn stone 9 inches by 9 inches by inches. This was 
all that was found here. 


NOTE ON THE RELICS FOUND. 

By J. Gr.a.ha.\i C-allander. F.S.A.Scot.. Director of the 
National Museum. 

The objects found by Mrs Oliver in the course of her excavation of 
the two cairns on Knock Hill consist of relics such as might be re- 
covered from any Bronze Age burial-site in Scotland. Still, as two of 
the objects found — the buttons of shale or jet — belong to a fairly rare 
class of relics, and as the majority of our prehistoric graves do not 
yield many of the smaller objects of antiquity, Mrs Oliver is to be con- 
gratulated on the results of her investigations. 

Cairn* No. 1. 

First Deposit. — Two barrel-shaped beads of shale or jet and a knife 
and flake of flint were recovered from this spot. The beads measure 
If inch and inch in length respectively, and yV inch and ^ inch in 
thickness at the widest part in the middle. One which split length- 
wise when being cleaned, as Mrs Oliver has remarked, exhibits an 
interesting feature regarding the method of drilling such objects as the 
beads and thin, flat plates of shale or jet, which form the component 
parts of the elaborate necklaces made in these islands in the Bronze 
Age. It can be understood that, with the primitive appliances at his 
command, the man of this period would, at times, find difficulty in 
keeping his drill true to the centre when boring these objects. There 
was very little thickness of material to come and go upon, and a slight 
deviation from the central line would cause the drill to break through 
the side, destroying the object. In this bead the perforation has been 
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drilled from both ends, but one of the bores has tended towards one 
side, so that, instead of each meeting truly in the centre, there is a 
relatively large overlap where they join. Other split beads in the 
Museum, however, have been drilled completely through from one end, 
and it is quite possible that it was only when the angle of the drill 
showed that it had left its central course that it was necessary to com- 
plete the perforation from the opposite end. 

Although by far the greater number of these barrel-shaped beads 
recovered from graves have formed parts of crescentic necklaces, it is 
more than likely that occasionally they were threaded on a single 
string. That smaller numbers and even single beads were sometimes 
worn is suggested by the presence of only two in the deposit we are 
discussing, and by the record of a single specimen found with a food- 
vessel at Scalpsie, Arran.’ 

The knife is formed of the dark grey flint which was so frequently 
used in the manufacture of flint implements in Roxburghshire and 
Berwickshire. It is of a common form, being of crescentic shape, and 
flaked along the straight edge and on one face only. It measures 1|^ 
inch in length and inch in breadth. The other piece of flint found 
in the deposit showed no secondary working. 

Second Deposit . — Nothing but charcoal was found here. 

Third Deposit . — This place yielded a button of shale or jet, a calcined 
flint arrow-head with barbs and stem, some small pieces of charcoal, 
and two small pieces of bone. The button is in a perfect state of 
preserv'ation. It is of circular shape, domed on the upper side and flat 
below, where there is a V-shaped perforation for attachment to the 
dress. The diameter is li inch and thickness ^ inch. The form of 
this button is shown in fig. 1, where three specimens found at Keith 
Marischal, East Lothian, are illustrated. The arrow-head is a beauti- 
fully fashioned example with convex sides and barbs projecting beyond 
the short central tang. It is highly calcined, being now creamy white 
in colour, and it measures :if inch in length and the same in breadth. 

Fourth Deposit . — This deposit produced some veiy rough pottery frag- 
ments and two small flakes of flint, one showing very slight secondary 
working. 

Fifth Deposit . — The relics found here consisted of another shale or jet 
bead, a large triangular flake of flint, and a few smaller pieces, all 
devoid of secondary working. The button was of the same shape as 
that found in the third deposit. It measures IJ inch in diameter and 
A inch in thickness. But for the surface being full of cracks and 
inclined to scale off it is in a good state of preservation. 

' P roaeUi iiys, vol. xxxviii. p. 36. 
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Buttons such as the two under review have been found in different 
parts of Scotland, extending from Wigtownshire on the extreme south 
to Sutherland on the north. Sometimes they occur as individual finds 
and sometimes they appear in association with other relics. They 
cannot he considered common in Scotlaml : more of them have been 
found in England, but this is to some extent explained by the 
occurrence of considerable numbers in several graves. For instance, 
no fewer than thirty-nine were found with parts of a jet necklace in 
a barrow at Grindlow. Derbyshire. Including the two just described. 



Fiif. 1. Huttons ot Sliale from Keith -Mitrisolial. E.ist Lotluaii. 


twenty-seven extimples have been found in eleven localities in Scotland. 
Six were found witli flat bronze axes and other objects at Migdale, 
Sutherland : five on the Burnt Hill, Lochlee. Angus. ;iiid three beside 
a cinerary urn at Did Windymains. East Lothian. Four were found 
on the Glenluce Stuids, Wigtownshire: ;ind two at Letham, Angus, /ill 
being separate finds. One was found with a sm/ill axe-hammer and parts 
of three bronze armlets near a stone circle /it Cairn Biv, Inverkeithney, 
Bantfshire; one at Crawford Muir, C/irstairs, Lanarkshire:* one in a 
■short cist at Holmains. Dumfries>hire : - ami one at M/irshalmark Hill, 
New Cumnock. Ayrshire. All. with the exceiition of the Migdale 
examples and one from Glenluce, are in the National Museum. In 


‘ Procee'l ni;/'’. vol. I. [>. 218. 
“ Ihid., vol. li. p. 199. 


■ Iliid.. vol. lix. p. IIU. 
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addition, a jet button, nearly square and flattish on the top instead 
of being domed like the others, was foiind in a cist on the Law Hill. 
Dundee ; ^ it also is preserved in the National Collection. 

Si.vth Deposit . — Only some small fragments of bone were found here. 

Caibx No. 2. 

The only relics found in this cairn were five shards of a Bronze Age 
beaker, the largest, a rim fragment, measuring only about li inch 
square. It is of buff-coloured pottery. The rim fragment is decorated 
on the exterior with closely set vertical zig-zags of four parts, and the 
other pieces with horizontal lines and a lattice jiattern, all formed by 
impressing a toothed stamp on the clay while it was soft. 

There is no difficulty in determining the period of the second cairn, 
as the pottery belongs to the early part of the Bronze Age. But, when 
we consider the relics found in the first cairn, it will he seen that they 
do not so definitely indicate a special period. However, there is no 
doubt that it also belonged to the Bronze Age, and probably to the 
early part of it. 


III. 

SOME CIST-BURIALS IN ORKNEY. By HUGH MARWICK. U.Litt.. 
F.S.A.Scot. With a Report on the Human Remains found rv 
Professor ALEX. LOW. F.S.A.Scot, 

1. Cist with Urn at Blows, Deekness. 

In the beginning of March this year I had a call from Mr Aim, 
farmer. Blows, Deerness, who infoianed me that he had, a few days 
previously, discovered a stone-lined cist containing an urn and a mass 
of burnt bones. Realising the interest of his discovery, he had, very 
prudently, covered it up again and decided to report the find to me as 
Secretary of the Orkney Antiquarian Society. It was arranged that I 
should go out to inspect it, and on Saturday, 9th March, Mr T. S. Peace, 
F.S.A.Scot., and I went out, taking Mr Thomas Kent along with us to 
photograph the structure. 

The field in which the cist was found lies immediately to the south 
of the U.F. Church of Deerness. In this field there is a large natural 
mound which goes hy the name of Howan Bio, from which the farm 


‘ Proceedings , vol. 1. p. ^ilT. 
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doubtless derives its name. It was when ploughing this field, and when 
near the top of the mound, that Mr Aim came on the cist through the 
happy accident of his ploughshare lifting the cover-stone. 

Fig. 1 is a photograph of what met our eyes when the cover-stone 
was lifted off. The cist was quite small, measuring only about 20 inches 
long by 16 inches wide. Each side and end consisted of a single slab 
of bluish Orkney sandstone, about 1^ inch thick and 18 inches deep. 

In the bottom lay a mass of 
calcined bones to a depth of 
.5 or 6 inches, Avhile resting on 
these, and slightly embedded in 
them, lay a small stone urn on 
its side. The urn was empty; 
but, even if it had been full, it 
could not bave held a third part 
of the heap of bones beneath. 

When the bones had been 
carefully removed, the bottom 
of the cist showed evidence of 
very careful construction. It 
had been hollowed down into 
the clay subsoil so as to form 
a saucer-like depression — 4 or 
5 inches deep in the middle 
{i.e. below the bases of the side- 
slabs). This “saucer ” had then 
been floored over with thin 
stone flakes, varying in size 
and shape, but roughly about 
5 inches square by j inch thick. 
Such a feature, so far as I know, 
has not been hitherto recorded. 

The contents of the cist were carefully riddled, but (apart from the 
urn) no article of human workmanship was discovered. After examina- 
tion, the bones were restored to their former resting-place, and covered 
up once more. 

The urn (fig. 2) was in a very friable condition, and part of the lip 
had come away in Mr Aim's hand when he first tried to lift it out. A 
fragment was sent to G. 'S’ictor Wilson, Es([.. F.S.A.Scot., an officer of 
H.M. Geological Survey, and he has kindly identified the material for 
me. ■■ It consists.” he writes, ” mainly of dolomite rich in magnesia 
(that is, approaching MgCO- in composition), together with a mineral 



» .j — 


Fig. 1. Stone Ci.st iit Blows, Deerness. Orkney. 
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which seems to be talc. The rock is best described as a dolomitic 
steatite, and is a highly altered sandy dolomite, the silica having all 
gone into combination to give talc. The rock is a schist, and, I should 
say, comes from Shetland.’ 

The urn is of somewhat crude workmanship, and exceedingly un- 
symmetrical. At the mouth, instead of being circular, it is rather 
triangular, with the angles much rounded off. The lip is rounded and 
iV inch thick. Immediatel}' below, a shallow indentation, about g inch 
wide, runs round the vessel so as 
to form a sort of collar. The urn 
measures Sj inches in height, 6 inches 
in greatest width at the lip (outside 
measurement), 18| inches in circum- 
ference at the lip (outside measure- 
ment), and 20i inches at the shoulder, 
at the widest part. The bottom out- 
side is roughly oval, and measures 
5^ inches by 4| inches, and the aver- 
age thickness of the body is inch. 

Round the bottom the thickness is 
somewhat greater. On the outside 
the urn shows blackening, as if by lire, 
and, probably from the .same cause, 
part of the outer surface tends to scale 
off very easily Avhen touched. As far 
as I am aware, this vessel is taller for 
its Avidth than any hitherto recorded 
from Scotland. 

In this country these stone urns 
seem to occur only in Caithness, 

Orkney, and Shetland. SomeAvhat 
similar urns are found, lioAveAer, in Norway, and from these facts 
Dr Joseph Anderson regarded them as of Norse origin. If that argu- 
ment be A'alid, the present cist is to be ascribed to the pre-Christian 
stage of the Norse occupation of Orkney, /.c. roughly to the period 
betAA’een a.d. 7(X) and 1000. 

The thanks of all antiquarians are due to Mr Aim for the trouble he 
took in preserA’ing this valuable relic and the interest and care he has 
shoAA'n. The Orkney Antiquarian Society are especially indebted to him 
for his kindness in presenting the urn for preservation in their museum 
in KirkAvall. My best thanks are also due to Mr Thomas Kent for kind 
permission to use his excellent photographs of the cist and urn. 
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II. Group or Cists in Groundwater Hill, Orphir. 

In January 1928, I was taken by Mr J. Storer Clouston, F.S.A.Scot.. 
to see a cist which had been discovered by a tenant of his, Mr Slater 
of Groundwater. The site was on the brow of the hill, about half a mile 
to the north-east of the farm buildings and a considerable way up 
beyond the cultivated lands of the farm. Though there was a slight 
elevation at the spot, the surroundings were so undulating and irregular 
that one could not really say that the site was in any way different 
in appearance from the rest of the heather-clad moor around. 

Cist No. 1 was very small, measuring only about 18 inches each 
way, and was lined with stone flags in the normal manner. It was 
about half-full of earth and fragments of bone, but no artefact was 
found, and, owing to the storminess of the day, we left it after making 
only a rather cursory examination. 

This spring Mr Slater came on three other cists in close proximity, 
and, on 16th ^larch. Mr Clouston and 1 again visited the spot and made 
a more careful inspection. 

Cist No. 2 was 22 inches long by 18 inches wide and about 18 inches 
deep. Its orientation was approximately NW. and SE. In the bottom 
lay a flat stone which was not large enough, however, to fill the entire 
space. This cist was also partly filled with ashes and earth which had 
probably filtered in through the course of ages, but, apart from the 
skull of a tiny animal (probably a hill mouse), there was scarcely a 
fragment of bone to be found at all. 

Cist No. 3 lay about 5 yards distant to the SE. This was 19 inches 
long by 14 inches wide by about ](> inches deep. Like the previous two, 
this also was about half-full of earth and ash, but here there were 
found, as well, many small fragments of incinerated bones. This cist 
lay roughly E. and W. 

Cist No. 4 lay about •") yards from No. 3. in a north-easterly direction. 
It was much deeper down, and considerably larger than any of the 
others. It measured 30 inches long by 17 inches wide by 15 inches deep. 
One of the side slabs was too short, and the space left was spanned by 
a smaller slab set in somewhat obliquely across one corner. To cover 
it over, the huikiers had had to have recourse to three or four flat 
stones, and above these there was a depth of nearly 2 feet of clay, 
while above the clay again was a deposit of 9 or 10 inches of peat 
moss. 

^Vhen the cover-stones were removed, it was seen that tine earth or 
clay had percolated into the cist and foi-med a deposit in the bottom 
to a depth of 3 or 4 inches. Protruding out of this deposit, about one 
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half of a skull was to be seen and a number of other bones lying in 
such positions as to suggest that the body had been interred on its 
side in a contracted posture, as was common, the head to the south- 
east. In lifting the bones it was found that, while the parts projecting 
above the earth-deposit were tolerably sound, the parts lying in the 
surface of the deposit were terribly soft and fragile, while the parts 
which had been covered by the deposit had decomposed entirely. The 
under half of the skull was completely gone ; the upper half, oddly 
enough, was sufficiently sound to be lifted entire, and it still contained 
all the teeth on one side of the upper jaw, save the front central incisor. 
Of the lower jaw not a trace was left, nor of any of the teeth of the 
under side of the upper jaw. I looked very carefully, and found one 
tooth only in the debris, and that, I am of opinion, was the front incisor 
which was absent from the upper half. Such a marked difference in 
the decomposition of bones in one and the same grave I had never 
before observed. The deposit had reached half-way up the skull, and 
the consequence was that the remaining upper half, at first sight, 
gave one the impression that the skull had been cleft down the middle 
by an axe. No artefact of any kind was found in any of the four 
cists. 

It is most unlikely that these four cists exhaust the burials at this 
site. In all probabilitj’ it has been a kind of Bronze Age cemetery, and 
it is of the utmost importance to note that it dates from a period 
at which burnt and unburnt burials took place side by side. The bones 
found have been sent to Professor Low of Aberdeen, who reports that 
the skeleton was that of a male of 25 years of age. the skull showing 
Nordic characteristics.' 


REPORT OX HUMAN REMAINS FOUND. 

By Professor Ai.ex. Low. M.D.. F.S.A.Scot. 

The bones submitted for examination by Dr Hugh Marwick consist 
of the remains from Cist No. 4, a burial by inhumation, and those from 
Cist No. 3, a burial by incineration. 

The bones of the burial by inhumation from Cist No. 4 are those of a 
male about 25 years of age and 5 feet 3i inches in height. The bones 
are in a very fragmentary and fragile condition. The skeleton is rei)re- 
sented by one half of the skull (fig. 3); pieces of the two clavicles; the 

‘ On readint? Prof. Lo\v'.s Report I notice that, while it i.s the left side of tlie skull that has 
survived, the surviving humerus and femur are from the right side of the body. For that 
surprising incongruity I can suggest no explanation. 
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remains of the long hones of both extremities, including a complete 
right humerus and a fairly complete right femur ; as well as frag- 
ments of several vertebrse, of the ribs, of the scapulse, and innominate 
hones. 

The humerus measures 315 mm. in length, and is a stout bone with 
markings indicating a muscular individual. The femur has a maximum 
length of 126 mm. The transverse diameter of the shaft below the 
trochanters is 36 mm., the antero-posterior is 21 mm., giving a plafy- 
merie index of 66'6, showing flattening of the bone. 



:i. Skull from Stom; CKt at UroumlMaiei Hill, Orphir, Orkney. 

The stature, as calculated from the lengths of the humerus and femur, 
is .1 feet 31 inches. 

The left half of the skull is intact, the right half having decayed 
away. The measurements of the skull are detailed in the accompanying 
table, the transverse diameters are approximate, being arrived at by 
doubling the measurements taken from the mesial plane. The skull 
is small, moderately thick-walled, and has well-developed suiierciliary 
ridges and mastoid processes. The cranial sutures show commencing 
closure, while the teeth which are present in the upper jaw show very 
little sign of attrition. The cubic capacity of the skull would have heeiv 
approximately 1420 c.c. 

As viewed from the side, the vault is moderately high, with a fairly 
full frontal region and well-developed occipital pole. It is a dolicho 
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cephalic cranium, with an index [of 72‘3. The face is relatively narrow, 
with an upper facial index of 53'2, while the gnathic index places it in 
the orthognathous class. The orbit is practically square. Unfortunately 
the nasal width cannot be taken, but in all probability the nasal aperture 
would place it in the leptorhine group. The skull as a whole presents 
Nordic characteristics. 

The burial by incineration from Cist No. 3 is represented bj' ten pieces 
of very thoroughly calcined bone varying from 2^ inches to | of an inch 
in length. They can be identified as human, and include a jiiece of the 
lower end of a left humerus, several fragments of leg bones, and a 
fragment of a rib. On the lower end of the humerus can be seen 
small greenish-glazed deposits — on examination found to be of the 
nature of a slag, due to the fusion of sand grains. 


Mp:a.sure.mexts in of Skull from Short Clst at Orfhir. Orkney. 


Sex ..... 

, Male 

Dental length 


40 

Glabello-occipital length . 

1S8 

Sagittal arc. 1 

128 


Opliyro-oecipital length . 

183 

•) 

130 


Nasio-inional length . 

171 

. . 3 

112 


iliiiiniuni frontal breadth 

Kih 


— 

370 

Parietal breadth . 

13(1 

Lengtli foramen magnmn . 


42 

Basibregniatie height 

124 

Transver-ie arc 


202 

Auricular height 

104 

Circumference 


524 

Basinasal length . 

03 




Basialveolar length . 

80 




Nasialveolar lieight . 

(l.> 

hidicfs. 



Bizygomatic breadtli . 

122 




Nasal height 

.30 

Lengtli-breadth . 


72-3 

Nasal breadth 


Length-height 


60 -0 

Orbital height. L. 

35 

Gnathic 


95-7 

,, breadth, L. 

35 

Cpper facial 


53-2 

Alveolar length . 

52 

Orbital. L. . 


l(.)0-0 

Alveolar breadth 


Dental 


43-0 
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IV. 

THE HOrSE OF SCHIVAS. ABERDEENSHIRE. By J. FENTON 
WYNESS, A.R.I.B.A.. A.I. Arc hts.Scot.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Situated amid well-wooded policies in the parish of Tarves, about 
2.1 mile.s south-east of the village of ilethlick, stands the House of 
Schivas, the residence of Major Arthur Brooke (fig. 1). 



Fiji’, 1. House of J?ciuv{is, AFerdeeiiNliire : View from North-east. 


The exact date of the building of the original portion, now incor- 
porated in a modern mansion, is unknown, but the plan is undoubtedly 
that of a sixteenth-century ••house of fence" (fig. 2). 

Built on what is known as the " L-plan," with the wing slightly 
projected so as to command the main building on two sides, the House 
of Schivas is almost identical in arrangement with the south wing of 
Tf)lquhon Castle, built in 1584. and standing in the same parish.' 

The entrance doorway, fi feet high by 3 feet 3 inches wide, is in the 
re-entrant angle of the wing, and is defended by four shot-holes — two 
in the main building, one in the wing, and one in the staircase tower 
of the main building at the second-floor level. 

* For description of ToUinlion Castle refer to Aher(lnn Cnirersity Becicir, Marcli IHii, by 
W. Douglas Siinp.son. M..V.. D.Litt. 
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F]^-. 'J. <jf SiliiMi', • I’laii lit Fluor'.. 


25 
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The shot-holes are particularly interesting, being exactly similar to 
those at Tolquhon Castle, already referred to. The westmost shot-hole 
ill the main building is circular inside, has three circular orifices outside, 


one forward and two diagonal, and 



Fi^. House of Schivas. 

I. Eastnitjst shot-liole in main building 
II. Westmi-st sliMt-liole in iiniin building. 

III. Shot-hole in east cellar. 

IIII. Shot-hole in staircase tower of main buiMinu. 

V. Shot-hole in west cellar 
VI. Masons inai k on jamb of kitchen fireplace. 

VII. Carved svmbols on ke\-'tone of altar reces® in hall 
VIII Msuons’ inaik on risers of .-tair in re-entrant angle 
Ming and oiT-iuring throughout the building 


a loop above. The eastmost shot- 
hole in the main building is also 
circular inside, is divided into four 
diamond-shaped orifices outside, 
two forward and two diagonal, 
and has a loop above ; the shot- 
hole in the wing being similar, but 
having the loop built up. The 
shot-hole in the staircase tower 
takes the form of a plain circular 
orifice, splayed within, and with 
a loop above, cunningly placed so 
as to cover the doorway (fig. 3). 

The positions of the bar-holes 
of the entrance door are preserved 
by two recesses left in the modern 
panelling of the door jaiiibs. 

A barrel-vaulted passage, lit by 
two loops, leads to the kitchen 
and two cellars. 

The kitchen, at the east end 
of the passage, measures 17 feet 
.5 inches by 14 feet 6 inches, and 
has a barrel-vaulted ceiling. It 
contains a large, open fireplace, 
7 feet 9 inches wide, while in the 
north wall one of the original 
loops still remains. The wall here 
attains a thickness of about 5 feet 
9 inches. There are two recesses, 
one in the west wall and one in 
the south wall. 


The recess in the scnith wall presents some difficulty, as its original 
purpose is not quite clear. It may have been a private mural stair- 
case giving direct communication between the kitchen and the private 
room or hall on the floor above. The recess is entered by a door 4 
feet 1 inch high by 2 feet wide, stepped up 1 foot 9 inches above the 
level of the kitchen floor, extending into the thickness of the wall 
about 5 feet 2 inches and upwards about 7 feet. Distinct traces of the 
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charring caused by the fii'e which completely gutted the house in the 
year 1900 can be seen here. 

Opening off the kitchen is a barrel-vaulted cellar containing an 
aumbry in the west wall. The second or westmost cellar, which is 
entered from the passage, is also barrel-vaulted, with a recess in the 
east wall, and a mural cupboard, possibly a built-up loop in the west 
wall. Both cellars have shot-holes below their windows. The shot- 
hole in the east cellar has a plain circular orifice splayed without, 
while the shot-hole in the west cellar has three circular orifices splayed 
without (fig. 3). 

At the east end of the passage, opposite the kitchen door, a round 
tower with a newel staircase 2 feet 10 inches wide establishes com- 
munication between the kitchen and the hall on the floor above. This 
stair is carried up to the top floor, thereby serving all floors in turn, 
and is well lit by loops. 

The principal staircase occupies the wing. The present staircase is 
of Avood and of recent date, but traces of the original stone staircase 
can still be seen below. Starting opposite the entrance door it ascends 
to the first floor only, access to the upper floors being obtained by a 
newel staircase corbelled out in the re-entrant angle of the Aving, and 
by the newel staircase already referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

The hall is the principal room on the first floor, measuring 17 feet 
2 inches AA’ide by 26 feet 6 inches long. It contains a large stone fire- 
place 6 feet 7 inches Avide ; the jambs are the original ones. Avith a 
half-engaged roll moulding, but the lintel stones are modern. In the 
south ingo of the fireplace is an aumbry checked for a door. The 
room is lit by tAvo large AvindoAvs in the south wall, to the west of 
Avhich is a built-up AA’indow, uoav a mural cupboard. In the west A\mll 
is a garderobe formed in the thickness of the AAmll, and in the north wall 
are tAvo recesses, the eastmost one probably a built-up window, and the 
other a deep arched recess AA’ith the letters IHS and a cross carA'ed 
on the keystone of the arclU (fig. 3). There is little doubt that its 
purpose AV'as an altar recess or oratoxy, as numerous examples of such 


‘ "The Grays were of the Roman Catholic persuasion, and what is now the dinini--- 

rooiu of the mansion had been their private chapel. It contains a recess where the altar had 
formerly stood, and where the cross still remains, with the motto IHS. " (From Buchan, 
liy Rev. J. B. Pratt, M.A., LL.D., revised in I'JOI by Robert Anderson, p. 432.) 

"To this account (see above) of the House of Schivas vve have no objection to make, except 
that it seems rather a poor foundation for the notion that the dining-room had been formerly 
the private chapel, because it contained a crucifix, along with IHS, in a recess, more par- 
ticularly as the recess is in the north wall of the room, where one would hardly expect to find 
an altar erected. The cross and the letters have now disappeared, and the recess is occupied 
by a wardrobe.’’ (From Report on Visit to Schivas, by .las. Spence, in Transactions of Buchan 
Field Club, 1892-5, p. 242.) 
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altar recesses occur throughout the country in castles of the same 
period as Schivas. 

A door to the east of the two recesses leads to the newel staircase 
giving direct access to the kitchen below, while a door to the west of 
the recesses opens on to the landing at the top of the main staircase 
and the newel staircase in the re-entrant angle of the wing. This 
staircase begins at the lirst-floor landing and ascends to the top floor. 
It is well lit by loops, and is 2 feet 4 inches wide. Sevei’al masons’ marks 
can be seen incised on the risers of the stair (fig. 3). 

Opening off the hall is a private or withdrawing-room, measuring 
10 feet 2 inches by 17 feet 10 inches. It possesses the original moulded 
stone fireplace 3 feet G inches wide, and an aumbrj', checked for a door, 
in the ingo of the window in the east wall. A door has been slapped 
in the north wall to coummnicate with the kitchen and servery, as the 
private room is now used as a dining-room. 

Both the hall and the private room have fine panelled walls of 
Sequoia wood and decorated plaster ceilings embodying the Gordon 
coat-of-arms. These decorations were carried out when the building 
was restored for the Earl of Haddo, a former owner. 

The second floor is comprised of three bedrooms in the main building 
and a bathroom suite in the wing. The original arrangement may 
possibly have been an upper hall and two bedrooms. In the east 
bedroom is an aumbrj', as in the private room below, and a cupboard, 
possibly a built-up window, in the north wall : while in the westmost 
bedroom a garderobe is formed in the thickness of the west wall. The 
third bedroom, which occupies the space between the east and west 
bedrooms, shows no feature of interest. 

A door has been slapped between the main building and the wing, 
giving access to the bathroom suite. This suite, originally a bedroom, 
was reached by the newel staircase in the re-entrant angle of the wing, 
and had a fireplace and cupboard in the north wall. A modern window 
provides light ff)r the stair-landing here. 

The top floor, occupying the main building only, consists of three 
bedrooms, all of which are modern. They are reached either by the 
newel staircase in the main building or by the staircase in the re-entrant 
angle of the wing. 

Between the to]) floor and the floor below is a mezzanine floor in 
the wing only. It consists of a bediaxjju with a tire])lace and recess 
in the north wall and a recess in the south wall. 

The exterior of the house has little decoration (tig. 1). The entrance 
doorway is finely moulded, and, in the wall above, a moulded stone 
recess, now empty, is provided for the family coat-of-arnis. 
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The corbelling out of the staircase in the re-entrant angle of the 
wing is worthy of note, constituting a fine example of a decorative 
feature, arising out of a constructional necessity, so typical of Scottish 
mediseval architecture (fig. 1). 

With a few exceptions, the windows have all been rebuilt or 
enlarged, but, where possible, the old stones have been used. The 
original windows had a 7-inch reveal, with a 3-inch splay all round. 

All the roofs are modern and also the stone parapet of the stair- 
case tower in the main building. 

Although the building has been greatly" altered and added to at 



Fig. 4. House of Schivas: “The Houft'": east Elevation, Plan, and 
incised Stone. 


different times, and despite inevitable adaption to suit modern con- 
venience, the House of .Scliivas still remains a fine example of a 
fortified mansion of the late sixteenth century. 

Before leaving the house it is interesting to note that, when the 
building was being reconstructed after the fire, several circular stone 
steps leading down to a well were discovered in the court opposite 
the front door (fig. 2). Unfortunately they were covered in, to give 
better access to the front door. 

About 110 yards to the south of the house, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by trees, stands “The Houff " or burial-ground of Schivas (fig. 4. 
diagrams I. and II.). It measures 39 feet 7 inches by 20 feet 7 inches 
internally, and is enclosed by a wall 7 feet 6 inches high. An arched 
doorway forms the entrance, and above it is a large stone urn, while 
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below, on the blocking course, are the initials H. F. & C. G. (Hugh 
Forbes and Christian Garden, circa 1770), indicating the founders of 
“The Houff.” On the top of the wall, at the four corners, are large 
stone obelisks. 

All trace of any stones or slabs that may have marked the graves 
have disappeared, but an incised stone now converted into a seat 
opposite the entrance door of the dwelling-house may possibly have 
come from “The Houff” (fig. 4). 

The gai'den of Schivas is worthy of note, being over 1 acre in 
extent and entirely surrounded by a massive stone wall, 11 feet high 
and aboiit 2 feet thick. It is situated about 76 yards west of the 
dwelling-house, and is entered by three gateways in the east, west, 
and south walls. 

No description of Schivas would be complete without mentioning 
the Mary Gray Tree. This tree, growing about 100 yards north-east 
from the entrance door of the house, is a remarkably large and 
beautiful plane ; it was planted, according to tradition, by Mary Gray, 
a daughter of the family that built Schivas. In its immediate vicinity 
are some particularly fine beeches. 

Historical Note. 

At an early period the property of Schivas seems to have been in 
the possession of a family taking their name from the place. A family 
called Lipp is said to have succeeded through marriage with the heiress 
of Schivas of that ilk iCollectifais on fhc Shireft of Aberdeen and Banff, 
p. :134). They were succeeded in the fifteenth centiu-y by a branch of 
the family of Maitland, which ended in two co-heiresses, who in 1467 
resigned the property to George, Lord Gordon. Following upon this 
on 18th .lune in the same year there is a royal grant of the territories 
of Scheves to George, Lord Gordon (Anfi(ji(ifiefi of the Shires of Aber- 
deen and Banff', vol. iii. p. 68; c/. .1. M. Bulloch, The Ilonse of Gordon, 
vol. i. pp. 9-10): in 1490 he makes over the lands and barony to his 
natural son William Gordon (ibid., p. 68) ; but no castle is mentioned. 
William Gordon of Scheues appears frequently as a witness to local 
writs between 150.7 and 1509 (ibid., pp. 64, 89, 151, 224. 240, ,590). In the 
latter year we find the first mention of a new^ owner in Thomas Gray 
“of Scheves” (ibid., p. 421); but the Gordon interest was evidentlj- not 
exhausted, for, on 27th November 1512. William Gordon— designated 
“of Scheves" so late as 1.511 (ibid., p. ,5.58)— sells to Alexander Gray, 
burgess of Aberdeen, the lands of New'toune of Scheveze, in the barony 
of Scheveze (ibid., pp. 70-1). The matter is obscure, for, although in 
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1548 the “landis and baronie of Schiues” belonged to “the lard of 
Gricht " {Collections, ut supra, p. 116), yet even as late as 1563 a Sir George 
Gordon of Schives is mentioned {Antiquities, ut supra, vol. iii. p. 550). 
He is frequently referred to between 1530 and 1568 (cf. Miscellany of the 
Spalding Club, vol. iv. p. 142). It should be noted that in 1681 we have 
Gight alias Shives {Antiquities, ut supra, vol. iii. p. 559); while in 1511 
Mikle Gicht and Litill Gicht are mentioned as portions of the Barony 
of Scheves {ibid., p. 558) — so that confusion with the more famous Gicht 
Castle, in the parish of Fyvie, is to be avoided in reading these writs 
(but cf. Bulloch, op. fit., p. 103, footnote). 

By the end of the sixteenth century, at all events, the Grays were 
hrmly established ; and it would appear to have been by them that 
the existing castle was erected. They were staunch adherents of the 
ancient faith {Collections, p. 334) — a circumstance which doubtless 
accounts for the quasi-ecclesiastical details in the hall. I have not 
been able to find any mention of the castle prior to 1681, in which year 
the tower, fort, manor-place of Schives is noted in a writ {Antiquities, 
ut supra, vol. iii. p. 559). It seems to have played no part in the dis- 
turbances of the seventeenth century. By 1721 the property had passed 
to the Forbeses {Macfarlane's Geographical Collections, vol. i. p. 43): 
thereafter it was for long in the hands of the Earls of Aberdeen. 

In 1512 the “Chapelton of Schenes” is on record {Antiquities, ut supra, 
vol. iii. p. 70) : it was held by John Gordon of Liimger under Patrick 
Gordon of Methlik as overlord. In 1678 the “shady third part of New- 
town of Shives,” mentioned above, sub anno 1511, was held by Richard 
Maitland immediately in chief of Sir George Gordon of Gight {i.e. in 
Fyvie, of course) and Robert Irvine of Fedderat “or either of them” 
{ibid., pp. 75-6). Possibly this Richard Maitland was a representative of 
the ancient Maitlands of Schivas. 

It is significant that the names Fedderat Pot and Fedderat Cairn 
should still be preserved in the neighbourhood of Schivas. 

In concluding this paper I desire to thank two successive owners 
whose interest I have enjoyed, Mr Janies Burr, Methlick, and Major 
Brooke, both of whom readily granted facilities for making the survey. 
I am indebted to W. Douglas Simpson, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., the 
Library, King's College, Aberdeen, who has furnished me with the 
Historical Note and given me much helpful criticism in preparing my 
description. I am obliged to Messrs G. J. Anderson and A. F. Ross, who 
assisted me in making the survey. To the .Aberdeen Press and Journal 
I am indebted for the photograph in fig. 1 ; and to Dr W. Legge Stephen, 
Methlick, for the great assistance he has given me. 
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V. 

A BRONZE AGE BURIAL MOUND AT BLAIR DRUMMOND. PERTH- 
SHIRE. By .1. GRAHAM CALLANDER. E.S. A.St'OT.. Director op the. 
Nationai. MrsEPM of Antujpitik^. 

Just outside the south-western corner of the garden at Blair 
Drummond is a big earthen mound with several large trees growing on 
it. The site is marked "Tumulus"' on the f> inch O.S. Map. Perthshire, 
cxxxii., and lies a little above the 100-foot contour line. 

An examination of the mound, so far as it coidd be carried out with 
out disturbing the trees, was undertaken by Sir Kay and Lady Muir 
during 1927 and 1928. Thanks to the kimlness of Lad}' Muir, I was able 
to pay several visits to the site while the work was in progress. 

The mound is not quite circular, as it measures about 75 feet in 
diameter from north to south and about 05 feet from east to west, its 
height being about 15 feet. Before the excavations were started it 
seemed as if the monument consisted entirely of earth, but before the 
examination was completed it was found that it contained a small cairn 
of stones, heaped over a grave formed of large slabs and boulders 
which undouiitedly was the primary interment. 

Commencing at the >outh-south-eastern edge of the mound, a trench 
driven in towards the centre, revealed the presence of a short cist 
which had apparently been disturbed at some previous time. A large 
block of stone fornieil the northern end and a huge slab the east side. 
A smaller slab lay at the south end and another on the west side, but as the 
latter was too short to till the space, a larger slab lay obliquely between 
it and the large stone at the north end. There was no appearance of 
a cover stone. The length of this grave was 3 feet 3 inches, its breadth 
3 feet, and its depth 2 feet 3 inches. The longer axis lay practically 
north and south. No traces of human remains or relics of any sort 
were found here. Thi- was evidently a secondary burial sunk into the 
mound as far as the original surface of the ground, and covered with 
about 4 feet of soil at the centre. 

As the trees interfered with further excavations at this part, another 
trench was cut in from the northern arc as far as the centre of the 
mound, where an undisturbed cist, formed of large rough .slabs and a 

^ A (iU.irter of a mile west of 'sDtith of this ^pot is another inounii marked ’‘Tumulus" on the 
map. On the summit is a late monument, but the site i-> n mote hill .tml not a prehistoric l»urial 
mound. 
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cover stone, was encountered (fig. 1). Although this grave was consider- 
ably larger in length, breadth, and depth than any of the numerous 
short cists that I have examined, I think it should be classed with 
them rather than with the large cist-like chambei’s sometimes found in 
long cairns. It was formed of two side and two end slabs. The sides were 
roughly parallel, but the slab at the southern end was placed obliquely 
so that the length of the grave was 4 feet 
6 inches on the east side and 4 feet on 
the west side. The general breadth was 
3 feet at the floor, and the depth 4 feet. 

Both side slabs converged towards the 
top. As the slabs on the east side and 
at the ends were not so high as that on 
the west, the spaces between them and 
the cover stone were carefully built up 
with smaller stones. A slight vacancy 
between the slabs at the south-east corner 
was filled in a similar fashion. A small 
cairn of clean stones without a mixture 
of soil had been heaped up over the cist, 
covering the lid to a depth of about 9 
inches : the diameter of the cairn at the 
base was not ascertained. The depth of 
earth above the summit of the cairn was 
about 8 feet. But for a layer of a few 
inches of earth on the floor the cist was 
empty. Nothing was found except some 
■small unburnt fragments of human bone, 
very much decayed, and a few teeth. Sonte 
small fragments of charred wood were 
found in making the trench and in the 

grav'e, but whether it was chai’red by natui-al carbonisation or by 
burning was not determined. 

In making the trencli just before the grave was reached, but at a 
higher level, a small portion of the cutting edge of a stone axe was 
found. It had no evident connection with the cist, and may have 
haijpened to be lying about amongst the soil that was piled up over 
the grave. 

As there remained a space on the top of the mound which could ])e 
excavated without destroying any of the trees, it was examined. About 
1 foot under the surface a cinerary urn was found in an inverted position. 
The base had been crushed in, and the wall was full of cracks into which 



1. View of Cist in IMouiui ,ii Bl.iii 
Druiniiioiid from north. 
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tree roots had penetrated. On taking it out the vessel Avas found to haA e 
originally been about half-filled Avith cremated human bones. These 
after examination Avere reinterred in the mound. No other relics AAere 
found in the urn. 

The A'essel (fig. 2). Avhich is formed of buff-coloured clay Avith a tinge of 
red in places, is a cinerary urn of the cordoned variety belonging to the 
Bronze Age. It is encircled at the widest jmrt, about inches beloAA’ the 



Fi”'. (’im-raiy Urn Froin Blair Druniinond. 

lip, by a raised moulding oi- cordon, and about Clinches loAver doAvn by 
another. The greater part of the vessel was recovered, but as the basal 
portion was completely crushed, it is impossible to ascertain the height 
of the A'essel or the Avi<lth of the base when complete. It measures lOij 
inches in external diameter at the mouth and 11^ inches at the AAidest 
part; what remains of the wall is 13 inches in height. The rim. which 
is unusually thin for a vessel of this class, is only i; inch in thickness, and 
it is bevelled doAviiAvards toAAards the interior. The space betAveeu the 
upper cordon and the I'im is the only part which is decorated, and here 
there is a roAV of large triangles, alternately plain and filled AA'ith a 
reticulated design, bordered above and beloAv Avith a single marginal 
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line, all formed by pressing a twisted cord on the clay before it was 
fired. 

In Scotland the greater part of our prehistoric burial mounds take 
the form of cairns of stone, there being few localities where there was 
not plenty of this material to be found lying loose on the surface. But 
near the Blair Drummond monument loose stones are not common, and 
after the small internal cairn had been made, the mound was finished off 
with soil. Earthen burial mounds certainly do occur in different parts 
of the country — in the neighbourhood of Perth there are a number — but 
generally speaking they are very much rarer than stone cairns. 

Although no datable relics were found in either of the two cists, 
there can be little doubt that the central and primary grave and the one 
near the edge of the mound were formed at a considerably earlier period 
than that when the cremated remains in the cineraiy urn were deposited. 
Other cases of Scottish Bronze Age burial cairns containing early and 
later pottery of the period could be cited. 

The thanks of the Society are due to Sir Kay and Lady Muir for 
so kindly presenting the urn to the National Museum. I am also much 
indebted to them and to Mr R. W. Fairweather and Mr John Blacklock 
for assistance which made it possible to draAv up this report. 
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THE RO.RAN FORT AT MFMRILLH. NEAR FALKIRK. By Sir GEORGE 
MACDONALD. K.C.B.. F.B.A.. D.Litt.. LL.D.. F.S.A.Scot.. and ALEX- 
ANDER U. CCRLE. F.S.A.Si OT.. F.S.A. 

1. Introdrctory. 

After traversing the rising ground now covered by the southern 
portion of the town of Falkirk, the line of the Roman Wall enters the 
grounds of Callendar House and runs due east through these for rather 
more than three-quarters of a mile. So long as it is within the iJolicies. 
its elevation is but little above that of the Carse. which spreads in front 
of it towards the north. As soon, however, as it quits Callendar Park 
and crosses the high road, it begins to climb rapidly through the village 
of Laurieston, its course coinciding roughly with that of the street to 
which it has given its own name of Graham’s Dyke. Presently it 
emerges on a broad plateau, at the north eastern extremity of which 
the farmhouse of Mumrills. with its cluster of trees, is a conspicuous 
feature. For at least two hundred years ' it has been suspected that 
here or hereabouts had stood one of the forts erected by Lollius Urbicus 
in .v.l). 112, when he constructed his great barrier between Forth and 
Clyde. But it was not until 1910 that the precise site Avas identified 
with any approach to contidence. and tlum on the general ground of its 
suitability only.- 

The preliminary identification once made, confirmatory discoveries 
followed in rapiil succession." As long ago as 1913 systematic excavation 
Avas contemplated by the Society, and the necessary permission obtained 
from the oAvner, the late Mr Forbes of Callendar. Before plans could 
be matured, the war had broken out. and the I'eturn of ])eace found 
the Society’s hands so full elsewhere that it seemed prudent to let 
Mumrills lie falloAV. In 1923. however, ••anie the iieAVs that the fields 
Avithin Avhich the fort Avas knoAvn to lie had been included in a housing 
scheme, and that, in ])oint of fact, more than one A’illa Avas already in 
being. Clearly it Avas a case of noAV or never. Accordingly, Avith the 
ready consent of Mr Charles Forbes. Avho had succeeded to the property, 
it AA'as decided to begin operations at once, there being immediately 
aA'ailable a generou" donation of CTtK) from Mr John Bruce of 
Helensburgh. 

The task Avas destined to be heavier and more lengthy than had 

^ See Gordon. Ithitrurinin ^fiihnh'ianale p. 60. 

- See Th^' Ro)imn Wall in S^mlland, p. *240. footnote 4. 

' See Prtfr. Soc. Anf, Scot., vol. xlix. pp. 117 If. 
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been originally anticipated. Four and a half years were required to 
complete it. At the outset, too, the exigencies of cultivation necessitated 
a restriction of the work to the winter season, with all the risks of 
bad weather and imperfect light that were thereby entailed. Fortu- 
nately, however, a different arrangement ultimately proved practicable, 
so that for the last fifteen months digging proceeded continuously. 
In this connection it would be impossible to speak too highly of the 
forbearance and consideration shown to the Societj' by the tenants, 
the late Mr James Smith and his brother, Mr Samuel Smith. Xor were 
they content to be merely acquiescent. They followed every develop- 
ment of the investigation with an exceptionally keen and intelligent 
interest, and the practical help which they gave in various ways was 
of real value, their intimate acquaintance with the ground ofteii 
enabling them to make fruitful suggestions. At the same time their 
household laid the members of the Supervising Committee and their 
friends under a deep personal obligation by the exercise of a hospitality 
as never-failing as it was cordial. 

It goes without saying that Mr Bruce’s gift of 4T00 was very soon 
spent. Indeed, although the Council of the Society had accepted the 
ultimate financial responsibility, their own resources would have been 
exhausted long before the end had been reached. Steady support was, 
however, forthcoming both from the Haverfield Bequest Committee 
of the University of Oxford and from the Carnegie Trust for the 
Universities of Scotland, Avhile an appeal for private subscriptions met 
with a characteristically liberal response from the Fellows and other 
sympathisers. To the aid thus received is primarily due the successful 
conclusion of the enterprise. Mr D. P. Maclagan took entire charge 
of the business arrangements, and, moreover, his motor-car was always 
at our disposal for transport, even on the rare occasions when he was 
unable to accompany us and give us the benefit of his advice. Xor 
are we less deeply indebted to Mr G. P. H. Watson, on whom fell the 
main burden of surveying and planning, and who never once failed us 
despite the tempestuous conditions that had sometimes to be faced.' 
The zeal and acumen of our foreman. Mr John Cami)bell also merit a 
special word of praise. In connection with the preparation of this 
Report we have to thank Urs Oswald and Pryce for valuable assistance in 
identifying the more difficult pottery fragments, and Dr James Ritchie 
for his Xote upon the Animal Remains. For the rest, we must content 
ourselves with a general expression of gratitude to all of those from 
whom we sought either counsel or encouragement. 

' Tlie plans a.s they appear in this report were drawn by Mr C. S. T. Cahler. of tlie Aneient 
iMonuiuents Conun i.ssion, from Mr tVatson's sketches and under his supervision. 
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II. Descbiption of the Site. 

The area once tenanted by the Romans is almost wholly included 
in that of the two fields which occupj" the south-eastern corner of the 
broad plateau ah’eady referred to. These fields, numbered 2095 and 2106 
on the Ordnance Survey Map, are bounded on the south by the main 
road from Falkirk to Linlithgow, and on the north by the road that 



leads from Laurieston through the hamlet of Beancross to Polmont 
Chuiadi (tig. 1). A connecting road running due north and south, and 
bearing the name of the Sandy Loan, forms the dividing line between 
them. In its present form the Linlithgow road is of comparatively 
recent date, and its construction has involved a certain amount of 
cutting away and a good deal of making up. in order to provide an 
easy gradient for its passage over the valley that has to be crossed 
before it approaches the village of Polmont. Here, therefore, there 
have been considerable alterations since Roman times. A'evertheless, 
enough of the southern escarpment remains to show how formidable 
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was the natural glacis which the invaders found ready for adaptation. 
The declivity on the eastern face was originally somewhat less steep. 
On the other hand, it is to-daj' very much what it was Avhen the Romans 
looked upon it for the last time. Then, as now, it must have projected 
like a great hlulf into the level expanse through which, more than fifty 
feet below the brow of the hill, the Westquarter Burn meandered slowly 
towards the Forth (fig. 2). 

To the south and east, then, the position was exceptionally strong. 
It was much more exposed to attack on the west, where the slope is 



Fig. i. South-east corner of the Site, viewed from tlie east. 


at first so gentle as to be hardly perceptible. On the north, too, the 
ground immediately in front is fltit : but there the weakness is more 
apparent than real, for a vigorous sally of two or three hundred yards 
would have sufficed to drive an attacking party back to the edge of 
the plateau, whence it would have been jin easy matter to hurl it head- 
long into the Carse beneath. The line represented to-day by the Bean- 
cross road had thus a substantial tactical value. And to this the Romans 
were fully alive, as is clear from the general course which the Antonine 
Wall follows. As far east as the dividing line between the fields the 
modern road is actually laid on the top of the Antonine Ditch. At the 
north-east corner of Field Xo. 2095, however, the two part company. 
The road makes an abrupt rectangular turn to meet the Sandy Loan 
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approaching from the south, hut resumes its former direction as soon 
as the meeting takes place, the point of junction being only three or four 
yards beyond the corner. Wall and Ditch, on the other hand, swing 
slightly hut decidedly to the south-east, and. after crossing the road in 
the neighbourhood of the gate that gives access to Field Xo. 2106, continue 
straight on for 133 yards, when they bend towards the road once more. 
Taken by itself, this temporary deflection of the Antonine Wall would he 
hard to account for. It becomes intelligible at once, as soon as it is realised 
that the stretch which exhibits a southerly trend was designed to serve 
as the northern ram})art of the Antonine fort. The deviation made it 
possible to lay the soutliern rampart along the top of the natural 
escarpment, and at the same time to avoid any departure from the 
conventional shape of a <(istf>lhi ni. 

AVe have spoken of the extent to which the appearance of the site 
has been altered by the construction of the Linlithgow road. An even 
more drastic change has been effected by the making of the Sandy 
Loan, which has been cut (and cut deeply) right through the western 
l)ortion of the Antonine fort, not very far from the rampart. A third 
moditication, less deliberate in character, must also be attributed to 
liuman agency. The plateau still shows a very pronounced tilt, the 
southern part being the higher ; but our excavations proved that since 
Roman times the tilt has been considerably reduced by the gradual trans- 
ference of soil from the upper level to the lower. This was particularly 
noticeable in Field X’o. 2095, whei’e the earth that covered the Roman 
surface was much deei)er along the northern front than it was elsewhere 
— obviously a direct, if uiipremeditated, consequence of the action of the 
plough, repeated season after season over a long series of years. That 
the land here was brought into cultivation not veiy long after the 
fifteenth century may perhaps be inferred from the fact that fragments 
of medianal pottery, which had been tired in a kiln constructed in 
the north-western corner of the Antonine fort, were found lying on or 
close to the original Roman surface. 


HI. Tin-; E.vin.v Finn. 

The discovery of the Agricolan fort on the Ear Hill’ made it clear 
that, in future excavations along the Antonine Wall, the possibility of 
lighting upon traces of the first-century invasion would always have to 
be borne in mind. Such traces duly appeared at Mumrills. They were 
certainly slender, but their slenderness will hardly seem surprising if 


I’rar. ■''Or. Ant. vol. xl. U9(l.>-0). pji. 4i:t 11'. 
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regard be had to the subsequent history of the site, with particular 
reference to the probable position of the Agricolan defences as indicated 
on the plan (Plate). 

The first hint of an occupation earlier than the Antonine period was 
obtained, quite accidentally, a few months before our own excavations 
began. In the winter of 1922-.3, when the northern end of the Sandy 
Loan was opened up for the insertion of a drain, there was observed, 
underneath the middle of the present roadway, a ditch which ran south- 
wards for a short distance and then disappeared. Thanks to its dark filling, 
its outline stood out distinctly against the background provided by the 
light soil in which it had originally' been cut, and it was noted that it 
had been V-shaped, and that it had had a steep-sided drainage trench at 
the bottom. All of those who saw it, including Messrs James and Samuel 
Smith, as well as the late Mr Mungo Buchanan, whose experience was 
exceptional, were convinced that it was Roman. Confirmatory evidence 
was forthcoming in 1927, and will be cited presently. Meanwhile it 
may be pointed out that its sudden disappearance admits of a simple 
explanation. Its course had been identical with that which was after- 
wards marked out for the Sandy Loan. But the makers of the latter 
found that excavation was necessary if an unduly steep gradient was 
to be avoided. Accordingly, over most of the distance, they cut away 
the ground to a depth greater than the spades of the Roman diggers 
had reached. Only at the lowest level— that is, at the northern end— 
was the ditch allowed to survive. 

No record had been kept of its dimensions, but as soon as the out- 
line of the Antonine fort was determined — and this was done at a very 
early stage — we realised that the truncated ditch must have belonged 
to some system other than the Antonine, since the point where it had 
come to light was inside the fort. At the same time its direction was 
roughly parallel to that of the western rampart, the interval between 
the two, where they approached one another most closely, being about 
74 feet. Either, therefore, it was the western ditch of a fort somewhat 
smaller than the Antonine fort, but otherwise occupying much the same 
position, or it was the eastern ditch of a fort that had lain mainly within 
Field No. 2095. From our first season’s work we learned that it was 
the latter. 

We had begun by attacking Field No. 2095, not only because siich a 
plan of campaign suited the farmer’s convenience best, but also because 
this was the part of the site on which houses were being erected. Along 
the southern margin of the field, the space still remaining unfeued was 
very restricted. Fortunately it was large enough to admit of a careful 
examination of the south-west corner of the Antonine fort, including the 
VOL. LXIII. 26 
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four ditches by which it had been defended. It was even large enough 
to reveal, outside of these altogethex’, a fifth ditch, which was running 
east and west, and which had a breadth of 19 feet and a depth of not 
less than 9 feet, including a drainage trench at the bottom (fig. 3). The 
line would have been admirably adapted to serve as the southern limit 
of an Antonine annexe, such as pottery finds and other marks of 
occupation had led us to expect that we should discover here. That it 
had been so utilised seems highly probable. But that it had in the first 
instance been cut for (luite another purpose became evident when it was 
seen that, instead of starting from the outer margin of the Antonine 
defences, it started from a point within the Antonine fort, by the ditches 
of which it was crossed. A connection Ixetween it and the lost north- 
and-south ditch under the Sandy Loan was immediately suggested. Nor 
was this all. What happened at the points Avhere the east-and-west ditch 
was intersected by the various Antonine ditches proved that, when the 
latter were made, the former was already there : they were deeper, and 
passed right through it at a lower level. In fig. 4 the spade in the fore- 
ground is lying along the bottom of one of the Antonine ditches, while 
its fellow in the background is similarly placed in the bottom of the 
east-and-west ditch. 

It thus seemed certain that we had located tlie eastern and southern 
lines of a fortified enclosure of older date than that constructed by 
Lollius Urbicus. The chance that it was merely a marching camp had, 
of course, to be reckoned with, for at Newstead, Ardoch, and elsewhere 
such camps occur in the immediate neighbourhood of permanent castella. 
For a while it looked as if this question wovdd have to he left open. 
Trenching within the boundaries of the field brought it no nearer a 
solution, although signs of inhabitation during tlxe Antonine period 
were almost invariably present. In January 1933, however, Messrs 
Young, the tenants of the field adjoining on the west,^ were good 
enough to give us permission to open up their ground, with the result 
that, a few yards beyond the boundary fence (see Plate), we struck, 
not one ditch running north and south, but two. At the point selected 
for measurement, the outer of those ditches was 21 feet wide and 10 feet 
6 inches deep, while the corresponding dimensions for the inner one 
were approximately 15 feet and 9 feet (fig. 3). It is quite certain that 
at the southern extremity one (or both) of them must have linked up 
with the east-and-west ditch already described. But verification was 
impossible, since the area within which the meeting would take place 
is covered by a modern villa with its garden. 

A glance at the Plate will show that the double ditch is continuous ; 

‘ A strip that had been fenced off from the original Xo. 209.5. 
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Fig. 3. Sections of Pitclie.s. 
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there is no indication of a break to give passage for a roadAvay. On 
the other hand, a priori likelihood apart, there is reason to believe that 
such a break had once existed. Just at the spot where the gate would 
naturally have stood — that is, about midway down the field — our fore- 
man dreAV attention to a change in the character of both outer and 
inner ditch. The appearances which he had observed were consistent 
with the hypothesis that the cutting here was secondary, and we con- 
cluded that, when what had been the western defence of the early fort 
was made to do similar servuce for the Antonine annexe, the opening 
in front of the original gate had been dispensed with, the Military 
Way being brought in by an entrance on the more leA'el ground 
towards the north. If Ave are right, the continuity of the ditches 
Avill date from the Antonine period only. Here again, hoAvever, Ave 
were compelled to leaA'e our conclusion unverified. The double ditch 
disappeared under a boot factory * before the line suggested for the 
Military AVay was reached. Its story, therefore, could not be com- 
pletely read. 

The evidence for the eastern, southern, and western sides of the 
early fort, though sadly mutilated by the advance of modern ciAulisa- 
tion, is thus distinctly legible. That for the northern side must haA'e been 
entirely destroyed by the hands of the Romans themselves. After a 
fruitless search, Ave can only suppose that it has been obliterated by the 
ditch of the Antonine Vallum. In the circumstances, any estimate of 
the size of the enclosure is bound to be rough. But, before attempting 
to form one, Ave must cite the confirmatory evidence regarding the 
eastern side, of Avhich we spoke at the outset. A reference to the map 
(fig. 1) Avill shoAV at the north-east corner of Field Xo. 209.5 a rectangular 
easterly projection, about 140 feet long by .30 feet broad. Within this, 
and close to the entrance-gate, Ave found a small trench, 9 feet 6 inches 
wide and about 2 feet 6 inches deep, having sides that sloped inwards 
to a relatively broad bottom (fig. 3). On being looked for, it reappeared 
outside the field in the Avaste ground at the side of the Sandy Loan, 
its north and south course corresponding exactly to the assumed course 
of the ditch buried under the loadAA'ay (see Pr..\TE). That the two Avere 
associated is clear. Xor is it difficult to diAune the meaning of the 
association if Ave recall the Aery similar conjunction of ditch and 
narroAV trench on the German Limes.- The narroAV trench marks 
the line of a Avooden palisade, the proof being that in Germany the 
stumps of the actual stakes sometimes surviAe in the bottom. Xo 
example of this type of defence has previously been noted in southern 

‘ Marked ■‘Xortliby " on tig. 1. 

’ See, for instance, O.R.L.. .Abt. A, Bd. i., Strecke i, (Lief. 4U), Taf. 9, 1. 
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Scotland. On the other hand, in the Rhind Lectures for 1927 it was 
suggested that the narrow trench under the second-century rampart 
at Ai’doch — a feature which puzzled the excavators of 1896 ^ — was in 
all probability the palisade-trench of a slightly larger first-century 
fort. The bearing of this on the date of the early fort at Mumrills is 
obvious. 

As soon as the significance of the discovery just described was realised, 
search was made elsewhere for traces of the palisade-trench. On the 
south side it was already too late: since we had worked there before 
another feu had been given off and another house erected. On the 
west side, too, things seemed at first sight to be unpromising : the 
ground in the rear of the inner ditch had never been seriously disturbed. 
Reflection, however, suggested that here the inner ditch itself may repre- 
sent an original palisade-trench, which has been widened and deepened, 
instead of being filled in, when the defences of the early fort were con- 
verted into a boundary for the Antonine annexe. The suggestion, it 
may be added, helps to account for two anomalies — the fact that the 
inner ditch is a good deal smaller, as well as rather more irregular, 
than the outer one, and the very unusual feature of a double ditch 
being employed to delimit an annexe.- 

Even if absolute certainty on the last point were attainable, the 
exact dimensions of the early fort would still remain doubtful. But 
on a moderate computation it can scarcely have measured less than 
576 feet from east to west and 487 feet from north to south, figures 
which would mean a size of rather more than 6 acres for the whole 
enclosure, as against rather more than half an acre for the little fort 
on the Bar Hill. This disparity notwithstanding, the two were in all 
likelihood contemporary. While the positive indications of date were 
different in kind — at Bar Hill the brushwood on the sides of the ditches, 
at Mumrills the palisade-trench — they agree in according best with a 
first-century origin. And in another respect the resemblance between 
the forts was striking : the occupation of both had been of the most 
transitory character. At Bar Hill there was nothing whatever that 
one could associate with first-century tenants. At Mumrills it is just 
conceivable that the group of post-holes near the middle of Field 
No. 2095 (see Plate) may mark the position of an Agricolan structure, 
but the only Flavian objects identifiable among our finds were one or 
two small pieces of Samian Avare and tAA’o or three fragments of coarse 

' Proc. Soc. Anf. Scot., vol. xxxii. (1897-8), pp. 440 f. 

- It is worth adding that, as will he seen from the sections given in fig. 3, both the outer 
ditch on the west and the east-and-west ditch on the south had had a drainage trench in the 
bottom, exactly like that which had been noted in the bottom of the ditch under the Sandy 
Loan. 
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pottery.! Both forts would thus seem to belong to the series of 
temporary praesidia which Agricola established on the isthmus in a.d. 
80 or 81.^ How, then, is the remarkable contrast in size to be explained ? 
Probably by the supposition that in the first century Mtxmrills was 
assigned a role analogous to that which we shall see it playing in the 
second, when Lollixxs Urbicus appears to have selected it as the head- 
quarters of the officer in general command of the Yallvim. 


IV. The Axtonixe Fokt. 

A. Its Position and Size. 

The position and size of the Antonine castelhini were easily ascer- 
tained. Many years ago it had been deeply scarred by the excavation 
of the Sandy Loan, and less seriously mutilated by the construction of 
the Beancross road, while two i-ecently-erected modern villas now 
occupy the south-west corner of the Retentura and the portion of the 
defences immediately in front. The rest of the area was, however, 
available for examination with the spade, and the liberality with which 
it was put at our disposal made it possible to lay down a fairly com- 
plete plan (see Plate). It will be noted that the Antonine Wall served 
as the northern rampart of the fort. This indication that AVall and 
fort formed parts of a single, homogeneous design is confirmed by the 
manner in which the former turns aside from its course to accommo- 
date the latter, a feature the real meaning of which has already been 
explained in our description of the site. Internally and from gateway 
to gateway the east-and-west measurement of the fort is about 577 
feet and the north-and-south measurement abovit 492 feet, so that the 
space enclosed was more than 6i acres. Compared with those from 
other forts on the isthmus, the figures are exceptionally large.^ It 
is a legitimate conclusion that the Antonine Station at Mumrills was 
particularly important, a conclusion for which further support will 
in due course be forthcoming from certain features of the interior 
arrangements. 

' There were .1 few other pottery fragments which might possibly have been early. Flavian 
coins, of course, <lo not count in this connection, as they were still current (luring the Antonine 
period. It would be otherwise with the two coins tentatively assigned to Claudius, if the 
attribution were certain. 

- Tacitus, Agricola, c. 23. 

’ At Castlecary the area was fully 31 acres, at Rough Castle little more than 1 acre, at Bar Hill 
just over 3 acres, at Balmuildy and at Old Kilpatrick rather less than 4 acres, and at Cadder 2^ 
acres. These are the only cases in which the dimensions are accurately known. 
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B. The Defences. 



(a) The Ramparts . — There had been no previous opportunity of 
excavating any of the forts to the east of the point at which the 
Antonine Wall appears to lose its turf -built character.' Special interest, 
therefore, attached to the examina- 
tion of the northern rampart. It _ 

was sectioned in various places, 
with the result that the cradling 
was found to have its normal 
breadth of 14 feet increased to 15 
feet, and otherwise to present its 
usual aspect — kerbs of large ham- 
mer-dressed stones with a packing 
of smaller stones between them. 

In the superstructure there was 
no evidence whatever of the use of 
turf. Clay, on the contrary, was 
abundant, but in the outer or north- 
ern half only. In regard to this 
the testimony of the sections was 
as unanimous as it was unexpected. 

A solid mass of puddle, resting 
directly on the cradling, extended 
inwards from the northern kei*b 
for a distance of 6 or 7 feet, and 
then came to an abrupt end. Far- 
ther south, not merely was there 
no indication of clay in the super- 
structure, but there was no trace 
of it on or among the stones of 
the cradling. It thus appeared that 
the inner part of the wall had been 
entirely of earth.* The arrange- 
ment, however, seemed to be restricted to that ijortion of it which 
lay within the limits of the fort. Outside, towards the west, more 
than one section was cut in Field No. 2095, and in these the clay 
showed itself both on the north and on the south, just as it had done 
in the section cut outside, towards the east, in 1913 when a pottery 

‘ See Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., toI. lix. p. 285. 

“ The first-century rampart at the Brecon Gaer was ot somewhat similar construction (Wheeler, 
The Roman Fort near Brecon, p. 7). ’ 


k 





Fig. 4. The Agricolan ditch, the line of which 
is indicated by the upper spade, intersected 
by one of the Antonine ditches, in the 
bottom of which the foreman i.s standing. 
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kiln was excavated thered Are we to suppose that within the fort 
there had been a sloping bank of earth, designed to give the garrison 
ready access to the top? Or is there a more convincing explanation? 
The suggestion of lack of material may he ruled out at once, for clay 
was abundant in the Carse. It may be added that, in order to test 
the possibility of the outer face having been strengthened by timber 
struts, search was made for post-holes immediately in front of the 
northern kerb. None were discovered. Phe mass must have been 
compacted with sufficient firmness to be self-supporting. 

The other ramparts were much more severely damaged; in some 



Fig. -i. Stone cradling: of we.st rampart Inokin" we.st. 


places, particularly on the east tind south, they had been entirely removed. 
Still, quite enough of them remained to make the method of their con- 
struction fairly clear, and perhaps, incidentally, to render necessary some 
modification of the inferences drawn from the superficial examination 
which was all that had been practicjible in 1913.- The cradling turned 
out to be very similar to the cradling of the Antonine Wall, except that 
it was narrower, varying in width from 12 feet 6 inches to 13 feet 
(fig. 5). On the west, as it descended the slope from the south towards 
the gateway, the kerbs were carefully stepped (tig. 6), in order to reduce 
the force of the downward thrust of the superstructure on an incline 
that was considerably steeper in Roman times than it is to-day.* Further, 

' Proc. So<‘. Aiif. Scot., vol. xlix. (1914-.5), pp. 1:;4 ft. - Ihid., p. 122. 

’ See suprri, p. 41M1. 
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on the outer or western side of the gap for the entrance, a bed of clay, 
lying against the stone-edging and extending to a depth of 8 inches 
below the kerb, seemed to be the foundation of a sort of buttress that 
had been piled up as an additional precaution. Such measures of pro- 
tection indicate that the body of the rampart was heavy, and there 
were appearances which pointed to its having been largely, if not wholly, 
composed of clay. In the first 
place, the traces of this material, > 
instead of stopping before the 
middle was reached, as they had 
done in the case of the Antonine 
Wall, invariably extended right 
across. They were, it is true, 
more abundant at the kerbs, as 
had been noted in 1913, but that 
may merely mean that the mass 
had been more tightly rammed 
on its outer faces. In the second 
place, on all three sides great 
quantities of clay unmixed with 
sand were found in the filling of 
the ditch immediately in front 
of the cradling. This suggested 
that, when the site was levelled, 
the remains of an all-clay ram- 
part had beeji torn down and 
shovelled into the nearest hollow. 

The north-west corner of the 
fort could not be properly ex- 
amined owing to the proximity 
of the public road, combined with 
the intrusion of the medimval 
pottery kiln mentioned above. 

But at or near the other three corners there were culverts through the 
cradling. Two of these yielded evidence which is not witliout historical 
significance. When the large slabs covering the one at the south-west 
corner (fig. 7) were lifted, it was found that the sides of the drain beneath 
were lined with stones which had obviously seen previous service as 
building-stones (fig. 8). If, therefore, the culvert witli its lining had been 
an integral part of the cradling as originally laid down, it followed that 
the Antonine fort must have been preceded by a fort which had left 
ruins substantial enough to be drawn upon for the purpose. That seemed 
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improbable. A more likely explanation was that the lining dates from 
a period when the buildings of the fort were being reconstructed after a 
temporary abandonment. If this be so, the defences must have undergone 
restoration, no less than the interior buildings. Only if the superstructure 
of the rampart were removed could access have been had to the culvert. 
The condition of the corresponding culvert at the south-east corner 
proved to be all in favour of the second alternative. There the drain 
showed two levels. The original floor, which was 1 foot 10 inches deep 
and paved with flags, had been overlaid by a filling of clay, no less 



Fi^r- 7. Fouiulation of svost rampart rnmiin'r north, with culvert at 
south-west comer. 


than 1 foot 2 inches thick, which then became the base for a new bottom- 
ing of stones. At the same time the course of the drain outside the 
fort had been modified. On the lower level it had apparently run straight 
forward to discharge into the angle of the ditch, whereas on the higher 
one it turned abruptly t<nvards the south almost immediately after 
passing through the outlet. The evidence for at least two periods in 
the life of the ram])art could scarcely be more convincing. 

{b) The Corner Toirers.—We were unable to obtain any satisfactory 
information regarding the towers which once stood at the corners of 
the fort. At the south-west angle, the ground which any structure served 
by the culvert must have occupied lay within the garden of a villa, 
while at the north-west the situation had been hopelessly confused by 
the erection, perhaps in the fourteenth century, of the mediaeval pottery 
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kiln, which we have already had occasion to refer to more than once. 
On the east, although we had elbow-room to dig, our work was almost 
equally barren of results. At the south-east angle numerous fragments 
of pottery, a mass of burnt material, and patches of cobbling bore 
witness to former inhabitation, but no coherent interpretation of their 
evidence was possible. Much the same may be said of the north-east 
angle, where, moreovex', a distui*bing element had been introduced by 
building long after Roman times. Here, however, some of the cobbling 
did look as if it might have been designed to suppoi't a ballista, and 



what seemed to be the remains of a clay floor extended along the face 
of the kei’b of the Antonine Wall. If the clay wei'e really laid by 
Roman hands, there must have been I'econstruction, for it blocked the 
mouth of a culvert that ran through the cradling about 17 feet west 
of the corner. 

(c) The Gateicays . — The gateways wei’e almost as completely destroyed 
as the corner towers, and the little that xve learned about tlxem can be 
summed up in a few words. On the north the entrance through the 
Antonine Wall was well deflned. The roadway had been rather more 
than 11 feet wide and was paved with cobbles. On each side, close 
against the edge of the cradling, were four post-holes, doubtless to 
hold posts supporting a gangway and a wooden tower — an arrange- 
ment identical with that observed at three of the four gates of the fort 
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at Bar About 12 feet west of the edge of the roadway a culvert 

rail through the wall. This had probably been connected with a guard- 
chamber, the whereabouts of which was indicated by a somewhat 
amorphous collection of stones, large and small, firmly bedded in the 
ground and apparently belonging to two different periods. There was 
no trace of any corresponding chamber on the east. The site of the 
southern entrance has been included in the garden of the villa called 
*• Fort Knowe.” Through the courtesy of the proprietor, Mr Hain, 
who kindly allowed us to dig a few trenches, we were able to verify 



Fif'. !). Hottomhi^ of ro.uluiiy p.i.ssiiifi tlirougli ue.st gate. 


its position. But that was about all. Xo structural remains could be 
identified, although two solitary post-holes survived to suggest that the 
gateway here had been of the .same type as the gateway on the north. 
In laying out the apjiroach to the new house the ground in front had 
been so drastically cut away that it was impossible to determine the 
line which the Roman road had taken in descending the steej) bank 
outside. 

On the west, as on the north, the entrance was found without diffi- 
culty. It was clearly marked by a gap in the cradling, as well as bj- the 
remains of the bottoming of the road (fig. 9). The full breadth of the 
space between the two edges of the cradling was 25 feet, but the 
entrance proper was evidently a good deal narrower. There 
‘ Proc. Soc. .4 nt. Scot., vol. xl. ( I9(l.5-ti), p. 4:iti. 


were no 
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surface-signs of any building and no indication of holes for wooden 
posts, nor had the slightest trace of a guard-chamber or guard-chambers 
survived. Within the gap, however, the roadway, which was here 8 feet 
wide, was flanked by two oval pits, the one on the north having a length 


of 11 feet with a maximum breadth 
depth of 3 feet 6 inches, while the 
one on the south was 11 feet 10 
inches long, 4 feet broad, and 3 
feet 9 inches deep. Both had been 
carefully packed with boulders set 
in clay (flg. 10), showing that they 
had been dug for the foundations 
of a stone archway, through which 
the road had passed, and one or 
both ends of which would be closed 
by a gate. The interval between 
the kerbing of the gap and the 
outer edge of the nearest pit was 
5 feet 3 inches on the north and 
4 feet 6 inches on the south. The 
room thus left would have been 
ample for side-entrances, but it is 
impossible to say whether it was 
so utilised. It can hardly have 
been, if the mass of clay on the 
south' was really the foundation 
of a buttress. 

In any event the eastern gate- 
way to the fort seems to have been 
designed on very similar lines, ex- 
cept that the place of the two oval 
pits was taken by two parallel rows, 
each of three circular pits, and that 


of 3 feet 3 inches and a maximum 



- ' ^ 


A 



Fig. 10. Pit for foundation of south pier of areh- 
w;iy at west gate, partially cleared. 


larger stones were used for the filling.- These circular pits with their 
contents were the only landmarks here ; the cradling of the rampart 
had been torn out for a considerable distance on each side and the 
bottoming of the road removed. A few building-stones were, however 
found beneath the filling of the ditch hard by, when it was cleared. If 


' See supra, p. 409. 


- Even tins difference may he the re.sult of a reconstruction. The western gateway was 
opened up hree .years hefore the eastern one, and at the time we noted that the oval pit on the 
south had been formed by digging out three pits in the sand." and that the one on the north 
had been formed by digging out two pits with a ridge between." 
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these can be regai’ded as debris from the gateway (and that is the most 
likely explanation of their presence there), then the masonry must have 
been very substantial indeed. Two large blocks were particularly note- 
worthy. Fully 18 inches square by 13 inches high, they were hatched 




Fig. 11. n. Block of .stone from east gateway. 6, Stone leg of bench (p. ISh. c, Socket- 
stone of gate-post, the two halves of which were re-used as hypocaust pillars (p. 4.56). 


or ‘-scabbled” on the bottom, as if to leave a grip for mortar, and simi- 
larly treated on two of the four faces (fig. 11, a). They may well have 
formed parts of the supports of a heavy arch. Finally, just inside the 
rampart and immediately to the north of the entrance were the remains 
of a thick layer of clay, which may possibly have represented the floor 
of a vanished guard-chamber. 
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Thus much for the gates themselves. Their position also deserves 
attention. Exactness of measurement was hardly practicable on the 
south, but we are justified in assuming that the opening there was 
approximately in the middle of the rampart. It certainly was so on 
the north, where the difference between the distances from the corners 
was only about 7 feet, the eastern corner being the nearer. Matters 
were very different on the two remaining sides. On the east the centre 
of the gateway was 157 feet, and on the west 153 feet south of the 
northern corner, while the distances from the two southern corners 
wei’e as much as 337 feet and 331 feet respectively.^ More than two- 
thirds of the enclosure thus lay to the rear of the Via Principalis, the 
street which ran in front of the Principia or Headquarters Building, 
and the situation of the gates was such that a space at least 33 feet 
wide would be available for the roadway. Relatively, therefore, the 
Praetentura, or portion of the fort in front of the Via Principalis, was 
unusually small. In all probability this is to be accounted for by a 
natural desire to keep the main thoroughfare as far down the slope as 
was pi’acticable. 

(d) The Ditches . — In respect alike of number and of size the ditches 
round the fort exhibited a diversity which was in striking contrast to 
the comparative uniformity that characterised the ramparts. Sections 
taken at selected points are illustrated in fig. 3, but fuller details may 
be of interest. In front of the Antonine Wall on the north was the 
Antonine Ditch. Where sectioned, it was found to liaA^e a present 
width of 24 feet and a present depth of 8 feet 6 inches. On the south 
the steepness of the natural slope (fig. 2) rendered approach so difficult 
that there, too, a single ditch was deemed to be sufficient. It was some 
19 feet 10 inches wide, and varied in depth from 7 feet 9 inches to 8 feet 
4 inches. On the east also the slope was steep (fig. 2), but here the 
rampart lay farther back from the brow of the hill, and accordingly 
two ditches were dug to protect it. The inner one varied from 21 feet 
to 25 feet in width and averaged 9 feet in depth, while the width of 
the outer one ranged from 18 feet to 38 feet 10 inches, and its depth 
from 8 feet to 9 feet 6 inches. On the west, exceptional measures 
were adopted to counteract the natural weakness which we have 
pointed out in describing the site.^ From a line just short of the 
southern face of the Antonine Wall three ditches ran parallel to 
the rampart as far as the entrance. They stopped short there for the 
breadth of the roadway, but resumed their course again just beyond 

‘ The shape of the fort was not quite regular, there being a difference of 10 feet between the 
total lengths of the ramparts concerned. 

■ See supra, p. 399. 
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it, when they were joined by a fourth ditch which accompanied them 
to the south-west corner. After rounding this, all four apparently 
coalesced to meet the single southern ditch coming towards them 








Fijr- 1-- llie four ditchf, [ipinoatliiiifT tlie north-west corner of the Fort. 
The position of eacli is marked l)v- a standinfr tio-ure. 


from the east (see Pfate). Fig. 12 shows them still running side by 
side. Only in the case of the two innermost was it possible to 
verify the actual junction by digging. In the case of the others it had 
to be inferred from the direction they were seen to be taking when 
they entered the garden of a villa. The following is a record of their 
dimensions : — 
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Ditch. 

lunerniost 

Second . 

Third . 

Outermost 


Width. Depth. 

Prom 10 feet to 18 feet From 6 feet 6 inches to 
3 inches. 11 feet 6 inches. 

From 17 feet 16 inches From 7 feet to 12 feet, 
to 21 feet 6 inches. 

About 16 feet. From 7 feet to 10 feet 

11 inches. 

Abottt 15 feet. From 7 feet to 9 feet 

3 inches. 


It will not have escaped notice that in some instances the same 
ditch is fully 5 feet deeper at one point than it is at another. In 


considering the figures, however, 
it is necessary to bear in mind 
the change which the level of the 
surface has undergone since the 
Roman period. Where they are 
smallest, the measurements have 
been taken on the higher part 
of the ridge, whence much soil, 
loosened by the plough, has slipped 
(or been washed) down towards 
the north. Where they are ab- 
normally large, they have as a 
rule been taken at the foot of 
the slope and are therefore, so 
to say, artificially inflated. Still, 
even when every allowance for 
this has been made, the differ- 
ences remain considerable enough 
to suggest that the orders under 
which the various gangs of dig- 
gers worked were fairly general. 
Moreover, it was not merely in 
size that differences revealed 
themselves. The innermost ditch 
on the west, for example, stood 
alone in having a well-marked 
ledge or shelf on the counterscarp 
(fig. 13) for at least a part of its 



Fig. 13. CouutersL-arp of imiei-ino.st ditcli on the 
west, .showing well-defined ledge. 


length. On the east, again, as can be seen from the plan (Plate), the 
outer ditch broadened out once and the inner ditch twice, in order to 
leave room at the bottom for a very pronounced midrib. Both ledge 
and midrib are familiar enough features in Roman trenches, and more 
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than one conjecture ns to their purpose has been hazarded. ^ What was 
significant at Mumrills was ti»e sporadic manner in which they occurred. 
We failed to discover any princi|)le by which it could be explained. 



riv'. 1 I'll" MiiinrilN Urii"- frniii tlio slinwini.' linr foUmved hy tiu' >rilit;irv Wav. 



Fi^. l.i. The Muiunlls Brae^ from the east. 


On the other hand, the puzzle presented by the curious loop which 
the ditches form at the south side of the eastern entrance (see Pl.\te> 

* See. for instance. Miller. RalmuiMi/. p. 5. for a recent discussion of the midrib. 
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was easily solved. It indicates a change of plan, decided upon while 
the work was actually in progress. On this front the southern section 
of the defences had been the first to be completed, and the officers in 
charge had proceeded on the not unnatural assumption that the Military 
Way would pass straight out of the fort towards the east. The outer 
and inner ditches were therefore made equal in length and the connect- 
ing link between them was so cut that it would lie along the supposed 
margin of the road. The engineers of the Military W^ay, however, 
realised that, if they followed such a line, it would speedily bring them 



Fig. 16. The three levels in the outermost ditch on west. 


to the edge of the steep descent from the plateau, whereas a north- 
easterly course would lead them direct, and by the gentlest of gradients, 
to the point where the escarpment is broken by the dip known as “ the 
Mumrills Braes ” (figs. 14 and 15). This consideration was too weighty 
to be set aside. Accordingly, when the ditches to the north of the 
entrance came to be dug, the outer one was made shorter than the 
inner and a north-easterly trend given to the link between them. 
The two sides of the entrance were then assimilated by the addition 
of the loop on the south. That the original link was nevertheless 
left open is proved by the fact that it was at the bottom of it that the 
blocks of stone from the demolished gateway were found. 

When the loop on the south was first opened up, we were disposed 
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to think that the direction of the road had been changed, not while 
the fort was in process of building, but when it was being restored 
after a temporary evacuation. In that event, however, there would 
have been a corresponding, but inverted, loop on the north, and careful 
search satisfied us that there had been none. On the other hand, the 



Fi<'. 17. Filling of outfi-most <litcli on west. Fig. IS. Cobliling of io;ul laid above outermost 

at the highest i>f the three levels. ditch on west. 


outermost of the four ditches to tlie south of the western entrance 
supplied evidence which more than confirmed the inference as to recon- 
struction that had been suggested by the culverts at the corners of 
the rampart.' Wherever it was sectioned, it sliowed three distinct 
surfaces (fig. 16). each of the three being proved by the pottery frag- 
ments lying on it to be Roman. It is thus clear that the fort had lieen 
twice abandoned and twice reoccupied liefore the final withdrawal. 


• See supra, p. 410. 
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and that on neither of the occasions when it was reoccupied had it 
seemed worth while clearing the debris out of this particular ditch. 
Even with the accumulations left undisturbed it remained fairly deep 
(fig. 17), and the most that was done was to plaster the sides, like the 
sides of the other ditches, with clay in order to prevent more soil from 
slipping down under the influence of the weather. The latest occupants 
of the fort, indeed, appear to have regarded it as something of a 
superfluity, for at one point a road had actually been laid across it. In 
fig. 18 the late Mr James Smith is standing in the true bottom with his 
hand raised slightly above the level of the road, the stones of which 
are visible beyond him. 


C. The Headquarters Building. 

The Principia or Headquarters Building was the nerve-centre of the 
fort, and we looked forward to its excavation with the confident hope 
of discovering in it some clue which would add definiteness to the marks 
of reconstruction which had been observed in the defences. As it 
turned out, only one insignificant fragment of the walls had been left 
in situ, while even the foundations had sometimes been so thoroughly 
rooted out as to leave no trace of their former presence. Nevertheless 
our expectations were not entirely belied. Thanks largely to the more 
or less stereotyped form which this building assumes in castella of the 
time, we were able to disentangle the main elements in the compli- 
cated story Avhich the surviving remains had to tell. It falls into three 
chapters. Our considered opinion as fo the chapter or chapters to which 
the various portions of the foundations should be assigned — an opinion 
based on differences of type and differences of level — is set out on the 
“record ” plan (fig. 19). We trust that this record is sufficiently intelli- 
gible to justify us in i-ef raining from any attempt at minute verbal 
description. But it may be useful to supplement it by one or two illus- 
trations. Fig. 20 conveys some idea of the appearance presented by 
the Shrine of the Standards when it was completely uncovered. The 
solitary scrap of masonry that survived in the whole building may 
be noted at the south-east corner. In fig. 21, again, the foundation of 
one of the latest walls is seen approaching the foundation of one of 
the earliest. Lastly, fig. 22 shows the cobbling of a third-period road 
running fully 1 foot above the level from which the back wall of the 
original Shrine of the Standards rose. The fragment of masonry which 
was visible in fig. 20 reappears here in the middle distance on the 
right. 

It was obvious from the outset that in the course of its life the 
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Building had been twice destroyed and twice reconstructed, and further, 
that with each reconstruction it had shrunk more or less appreciably 
in size. Two features which deserve notice appear to be characteristic 
of all three stages. In the hrst place, its breadth was considerably in 
excess of its depth — that is, its longer axis lay parallel to the Via 
Principalis. Although this represents a reversal of the ordinary arrange- 
ment, it seems unlikely that any special significance attaches to it. In 
the second place, the front wall was separated from the nearest margin 



Fig. 20. Remains of the Shrine of the Standards, looking south. 


of the road in front by a verandah, some 10 feet wide, the evidence 
for which was furnished by a series of holes for wooden posts. These 
post-holes ran along the southern edge of the roadway in exact align- 
ment with the northern walls of the other stone buildings abutting on 
the street. The intervals which separated them from one another were 
rather irregular, and this irregularity is most simply explained by 
supposing that they do not all belong to the same period. The occurrence 
of a verandah as an adjunct to the Principia is very unusual, but not 
unjirecedented. Parallels can be cited from Ribchester and from 
Caersws, at both of which places, however, the colonnade was of stone.' 


‘ See Haverfleld, Romun Britain in 1014, p. 12. 
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Possibly it served in a humbler way the same purpose as the great 
fore-court— long misnamed the “Exercier-Halle”— which is so common in 
the castella on the German Limes, but which in Britain has been found 
only at Newstead and at the Brecon Gaer. 

At one time the outer court had been paved with flags and the 



• * 


A 

Fi{f. 21.— Foun<iation of tliiril period approaching foundation of Hrstjperiod. 


inner one laid with compacted gravel. Indeed, this may well have 
been the case from first to last. It is more doubtful whether the 
paving had in all three periods been interrupted to make room for the 
basin-like excavation which we encountered a little to the south-east of 
the main entrance. As outlined on the “ record " plan (fig, 19), where 
it is also shown in section, it resembles a hand-mirror in shape. The 
basin proper was approximately circular, with a diameter of 7 feet and a 
maximum depth of 5 feet. But about 1 foot 10 inches below the surface 
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it broadened out on two sides, leaving on each side a shelf or ledge 
1 foot 10 inches across at the broadest part. The projecting “handle ’ 
was a channel or adit, 6 feet 6 inches long, 3 feet wide, and 1 foot 
3 inches deep. When cleared, the whole was found to be filled with a 
mixture of earth and clay, interspersed with which were some wrought 
stones, a few pieces of carbonised wood, a tiny handful of pottery 





Fig. 22 . Cobl)ling of third-period road running from east to west behind back wall of 

first and second periods. 

fragments, and one or two scraps of “daub." burnt red and bearing 
the impress of wattle. Resting on the shelf on the east side was a 
compact mass of lime, whose form and size suggested that it had 
originally been contained in a small sack. The position of the excavation 
would have been quite normal for a well. But it had been dug in hard, 
dry sand, where there was no trace of a spring. In the circumstances 
we are at a loss for any convincing explanation of its purpose. There 
was nothing to suggest that it had held a water-tank, although the 
absence of any other provision for a water supply within the Princiiiia 
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might be regarded as lending colour to the idea that it had had some- 
thing to do with a cistern. The nearest parallel we have noted is at 
Stockstadt on the German Limes, where there is a well on the right- 
hand side of the outer court of the Principia, and on the left a circular 
excavation bearing some resemblance to the one we have been discussing. 
It was about 6 feet 6 inches in diameter and about 6 feet 8 inches deep 
but it had had no “handle," and it had been surrounded by a stone 
wall.' 

Having dealt with certain features that were, or may have been, 
common to all three periods, we shall next endeavour to portray the 
various changes that the Building .seems to have undergone in the 
course of its chequered history. Reference to fig. 23 will make it easier 
to understand the descriptions that follow. 

First Period . — As originally laid down, the Building had over all 
a maximum breadth of 119 feet from east to west,^ and a maximum 
depth of about 100 feet from north to south. The latter figure includes 
10 feet for the verandah and 2 feet for the projection at the back. 
But, even if these were left out of account, the Mumrills Principia 
would still remain one of the largest in Britain. Others which fall into 
the same group are Newstead (123 feet by 97 feet), Chesters (125 feet 
by 85 feet), and the Brecon Gaer (110 feet bj- 92 feet). The outer court 
(So. 1 in fig. 23) had, within walls, a breadth of 111 feet and a depth of 
44 feet. Taken in conjunction with the analogies that could be cited 
from Newstead and elsewhere, the discovery of the remains of pillar bases 
on east and west (and also, at one i>oint, of traces of a gutter) justifies 
the assumption that it had been surrounded on three sides by an ambu- 
latoiy, 14 feet wide on the east and 10 feet wide on the west. The 
position assigned on the plan to the northern series of pillars is purely 
conjectural, there being nothing left to show where any of them 
had stood. Regarding the inner court (No. 2) there is little to be said 
except that its depth (20 feet) was not nearly so much below the 
average as its breadth (110 feet) was in excess of it. Nor was satis- 
factory information forthcoming as to the spaces we have designated 
Nos. 4 and 5. That each had been subdivided into rooms is certain. 
Indeed, we detected the foundation of one stone partition and possibly 
of two wooden ones. But the evidence was too scanty to enable us to 
determine whether there had been three subdivisions or four on each 
side of the central chamber (No. 3). This explains the non-appearance 
of dividing lines in our reconstructed plan. 

‘ See O.E.L., Nr. aS (Lief. 33i, p. 11, where it !■, left as an nnsol\ ed puzzle. 

= The Building was not symmetrical. Tliis figure represents the length of the east and we.st 
wall at the south end. At the north end it was 3 feet shorter. 
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The central chamber at the back (jVo. 3) was, of course, the Sacellum 
or Shrine of the Standards. Within walls it measured 16 feet by 12 
feet, and was thus both relativel 3 ’ and absolutelj* small, hardlj' larger 
than the corresponding chamber in the tinj' fort of Rough Castle. In 
view of the uncommon size of the Principia as a whole, this is at first 



FIRST PE.RIOO 


SE.COND PERIOD 



THIRD PERIOD 

Fig. Tlie Headquarter.s Building recon.structed. 

sight surprising, particularlj^ as there was no underground vault for 
the treasure-chest, such as there had been even at Rough Castle. An 
explanation of the seeming anomaly is, however, suggested bj- the extra- 
ordinarj" solidity of the foundations. Thej^ were composed of boulders 
about twice the size of a man's head. In his account of the Limes fort 
at Cannstatt, where the back wall of the Shrine of the Standards was 
buttressed, Barthel points out that at other forts the foundations of 
the Sacellum had been observed to be exceptionally’ strong, obviously’ 
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(he adds) because thej' were intended to support a lofty superstructure.^ 
It looks as if there had been more than a single storey at Mumrills. 
In that event the treasure-chest was doubtless kept upstairs. A final 
feature of interest is the projecting base on either side of the entrance. 
It is difficult to account for these bases except on the supposition that 
tliey were laid down to bear pillars. If so. with the aid of the design 
sculptured on the well-known altar from Birrens (fig. 24), they enable 
us to visualise the appearance of the doorway. 

Second Period . — The next phase was marked by changes so extensive 
as to imply a complete rebuilding. The most striking of these was a 

drastic reduction in size. The breadth 
of the new Principia was about 25 feet 
less than that of the old one, while 
the front wall of the earlier Nos. 4 
and 5 was transformed into the back 
wall of the later (fig. 23). At the same 
time the ambulatoiy disappeared, its 
place being taken by two walls, run- 
ning north and south and forming, 
with the sides of the outer court, 
two new enclosures (Nos. 6 and 7), 
which in their turn would probably 
be divided by partitions into smaller 
rooms. The Sacelhim, on the other 
hand, actually had its area increased. 
Its front wall was moved forward 
about 10 feet to conform to the align- 
ment of what was now the front wall 
of Nos. 4 and 5. But its back wall — with which, by the way, must be 
associated the only fragment of masonry left in situ (figs. 20 and 22) — 
still rested partly on the original foundation. The result was that very 
nearly one-half of the whole chamber projected beyond the line of the 
main building. The projection was utilised in a somewhat remarkable 
fashion. The outside face of the east wall was made to do duty as the 
end of a wcjoden “lean-to. which was reared against the outer face of 
the main walls on the east and south-east, and which must have been 
10 feet or 12 feet broad. Proof of this was afforded by the series of 
post-holes which appear on the plan at very regular intervals. They 
had no counterpart on the west. That they had belonged to the second 
period is beyond doubt. For. while they had been driven into the 

‘ O.H.L.. Nr. .SSil.ief. lisi. p. S. with a reference to ffettner. ire.sW. Zfitschr.. vol. xtii. (1898), 
p. :U3. 



Fijr. 21- Hepresentation of doorway on 
cornice of altar found .it Birrens. 
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footings of the first-period walls, they lay Avell beneath the cobbling of a 
third-period road. It is not easy to find an exact parallel to this any- 
where else, but something not unlike it (though in stone) has been 
observed at the Brecon Gaer in Wales* and at Weissenburg on the 
German Limes.^ It may have been a stable or, alternatively, it may 
have provided extra accommodation for stores. 



^ 0 


- 

* * ► 


Fig. 2o, Hearth built upon footings of foundation of east wall of original Principia. 

Third Period. — To judge from the foundations, the final phase 
(fig. 23) was characterised by very indifferent workmanship.^ But the 
reduction in size was comparatively small, being, in fact, confined to the 
Sacellum, the back wall of which was moved about I feet farther for- 
ward, thus reducing the extent of the projection from 10 feet to 
4 feet. The ‘■lean-to ’ was done away with, and its site partially 
covered by a new roadway, the cobbling of which we uncovered both 

* R. E. M. Wheeler, 'llte Romtm Fort near Brer on, p. 41. 

- OM.L., Xr. 11 {Uef. 2(i», p. 17. 

^ \\ ithiii the Sacellum, however, three fraf^inents of what may have l)eeu a stone lialustrade 
were picked up, showing that the building was not entirely devoid of architectural pretensions. 
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on the east and on the south. Lastly, at a point which is indicated by X 
on the “ record ” plan (fig. 19) a well-laid hearth had at some time or other 
been constructed on the top of the original foundation of the main east 
wall (fig. 25). Obviously this cannot have been in existence during the 
first period. Nor can it have belonged to the second, since its removal 



Fig. 2t>. Foundation of west wall of East Gran, try. 


disclosed the first of the post-holes shown on fig. 19, and thus led to 
the discovery of the remainder. Accordingly it must be assigned to 
the third, unless indeed it be native rather than Roman. There were no 
associated relics to throw light upon the point. That is typical of what 
happened elsewhere in the Headquarters Building, and, indeed, through- 
out the fort generally. Such objects as were found were rarely, if 
ever, of any assistance in solving chronological difficulties. We had 
to rely almost exclusively on the structural data. 
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D. The Granaries. 

The Headquarters Building was flanked by two granaries which 
resembled one another closely in plan and in dimensions. The East 
Granary was the better preserved. Not only were its foundations 
intact (fig. 26), but near the southern extremity of the east wall a short 
stretch of the original masonry was still standing three courses high 
(fig. 27). The illustration gives a good idea of the method of construc- 
tion employed to ensure stability — a bed of boulders, covered with a 



Fig. 27. Remains of east wall of East Granary. 


layer of dressed stones, which in turn formed a scarcement for the 
wall proper. As an additional precaution, the foundation had been 
stepped in descending the slope towards the north. Within the walls, 
which were 4 feet thick, the building measured 90 feet 8 inches in length 
by 13 feet 6 inches in breadth. It was strengthened by thirteen but- 
tresses on each side and two at each end, each buttress having a width 
of 2 feet 10 inches and a projection of about 3 feet. The slit for ventila- 
tion, which is shown in fig. 27, wms 7 inches wide at the face and was 
splayed inwards for 10 inches, when it reached its maximum of 1 foot 
and then narrowed again. It was doubtless repeated between each 
pair of buttresses. The floor under which the fresh air so admitted 
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would circulate had rested on three dwarf walls, 1 foot 7 inches wide, 
running from end to end. 

Of the West Granary practically nothing had surviA'ed save the 
footings of the foundation courses (fig. 28), and at the north end even 
these had been partly removed. It was, however, apparent that the 
method of construction followed was identical with that noted in the 



companion building on the east, exce{)t that there had been no stepping 
of the foundations, which at some places were lying very unevenly. 
The length within the walls was 90 feet 0 inches and the breadth 14 feet 
8 inches. There had been two buttresses at the south end and probablj' 
also two at the north, although the foundations of the latter had 
disappeared. There had been twelve on the west side, but only eleven 
on the east, where the space between the second from the north and 
the third was utilised f(jr what may have been the foundation of a 
loading-platform. In the interior the remains of the three dwarf- 
walls were here and there recognisable. 
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E. 'I'he Barracks. 

Of the buildings in which the soldiery were quartered we can say 
little more than that they had been hemistrigia of the ordinary type 
and that they had been constructed of wood, as .seems to have been 
usual in the forts along the line of the Antonine Wall. Conclusive 
proof of this was supplied by the numerous post-holes found in both 
Praetentura and Retentura (see Plate). Whenever we hit upon a line 
of these in our trenching, we endeavoured to follow it up until it 
“petered out." Xo systematic effort was, however, made to recover 



Fif;-. 2il. Post liole.s anil pits in Rotantiira. 


the complete scheme by stripping the surface over the whole field. 
This would have been a costly process, and it was, moreover, obvious 
that the chances of success would liave been very slight. The confusion 
that reigned among the post-holes in the Praetentura, no less than 
the manner in which these, as well as the more clearly marked lines 
in the Retentura, were mixed with pits (fig. 29), indicated plainly that, 
in the course of the successive reconstructions which the fort had 
witnessed, the position of the wooden buildings had more than once 
been changed. In the absence of any criterion for determining the period 
to which a particular post-hole or series of post-holes had belonged, 
we should have been hopelessly" at sea. 

Nevertheless there are one or two points of interest to be chronicled. 
In the first place, the walls of the hemistrigia had been of wattle and 

VOL. LXIII. 28 
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daub, and they had been destroyed by fire. After centuries of tillage, 
pieces of daub, burnt hard and red and still bearing the impress of the 
wattles, were picked up fairly frequently throughout the area. Again, 
the pits had probably contained refuse. But the dry, sandy soil is not 
conducive to the preservation of anything that is liable to corrosion,^ 
and, as a rule, little was found in them except a few scraps of pottery. 
Lastly, the two stone fireplaces that break the line of the most westerly 
of the three rows of post-holes in the Retentura (see Plate) show that 
the innermost recess of each subdivision of the hfinistrigia had been 
provided with its own hearth for warmth and for cooking, while at the 
same time their direction confirms the inference, already suggested 
by the post-holes themselves, that, during one period at least, the 
hetnistrifjia in the Retentura had lain at right angles to the line of 
the Via Principalis. It may be that the isolated fireplace further 
west, which faces southwards, is the solitary relic of a set of hemistrigia 
which had had a quite different oi’ientation.- 

F. The Commamlanfs Hoime. 

Beyond the East Granary, and likewise abutting on the Via Princi- 
palis, lay a complex of buildings which differed in many respects from 
anything yet found in a Roman fort in Britain. One part of it had 
been residential and the other had consisted of a suite of baths. The 
closest parallel we have noted is at Weissenburg on the German Limes, 
where there seems to have been a similar, but considerably smaller, 
combination of dwelling-house and bathing establishment in a very 
similar position. The resemblance, however, is general only and did 
not carry us far. In fact, the Weissenburg analogy, itself v^ery hard to 
interpret,' gave us practically no help towards a right understanding 
of Mumrills. Much of the difficulty we met with was due to the 
impossibility of discovering any coherent plan. So far as we could 
judge. Baths and Dwelling-house had never formed parts of one organic 
whole ; rather, the former had been of the nature of an intrusion into 
an area that was at first wholly occupied by the latter. In the various 
reconstructions that took place in the next forty years each had 
continued to he treated as a separate entity. The changes were some- 
times drastic, and consequently the mass of ruined foundations be- 
queathed to posterity (fig. >10) was at once confused and confusing. 

* The farmer tells \is that where wooden stakes are used for fencinf; they require to Vte 
renewed at frequent intervals. 

^ The locus cl'issicus for the interpretation of such fireplaces in the contuhernki of wooden 
barracks is Bitterlinff’s account of Xiederbielter (^onu. Juhrb., vol. cxx. pp. 270 ff.). 

^ O.B.L.. Nr. 72 <Lief. 26). pp. 15 ft’. 
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In trying to bring order out of chaos we propose to leave the Baths 
alone in the meantime and to deal with the Dwelling-house first. 

We need not hesitate to identify it as the residence of the Com- 
mandant, and it may also have accommodated his staff. One cannot 
conceive any other purpose which a structure of the kind could have 
been intended to serve. At the same time its size, like the size of the 
fort, was exceptional (fig. 31). In the heyday of its fortunes — for, as 
we shall see, it varied in size at various times — it had measured 138 feet 
by 108 feet, the longer axis being parallel to the A"ia Principalis, 
just as had been the case with the Headquarters Building. Its area 



l''ig. :il. West Willi i)f Coniiii.iniliini'.s House, looking nortli. 


was thus only a little less than that of the Commandant’s House in the 
nine-acre fort of Xewstead. So far as our information goes, it was 
considerably in excess of that of the corresponding building in any of 
the other castella on the Forth and Clyde isthmus. The dimensions at 
Balmuildy were 88 feet by 78 feet, and at Rough Castle 84 feet by 60 feet. 
As we have already hinted,* therefore, it is not unreasonable to infer 
that, when the Antonine Wall was built, the officer in charge of 
Mumrills may have been given a special position, involving some sort 
of supervision over the line as a whole. 

During the earliest phase, however, the House was not so large as 
it afterwards became. On that point we can speak with confidence, 
because the original structure was of wood and the testimony of the 
post-holes that have survived is clear. The facts as to this are set out 

' Supi'a, p, 4<)6. 
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in fig. 32, where each post-hole is marked in the exact spot on which 
It was found, and where the probable outline of the Wooden House is 
indicated by a series of broken lines, so drawn as to connect the outer- 
most of the post-holes on each side. It will not escape notice that the 


“ g 



Fig. -.il. The earliest phase of the Comiiiaudaut's House. 


outline thus arrived at is confirmed by the position of the refuse-pits 
on the soutli and west, which are obviously contemporary with the post- 
holes, as well as by that of certain of the roads and also of the ditch 
on the east. On the other hand, the continuous line, which has been 
introduced as a framework, represents the outer face of the wall of 
the House of the second phase, when stone took the place of timber 
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The chronology of these two houses is definite, whether it be looked 
at relatively or absolutely. In the first place, one or two of the post- 
holes were partially buried beneath foundations, while the foundation 
of the south wall had actually been laid on the top of one or two of the 
pits. Post-holes and pits were therefore earlier than the foundations. 



Fig-. 3;i. Interior (if the Conimamlniit'.s llon.se, looking east. The wall in the foreground hs that 
which divided Area Xo. H from Area X'o. fiUig. It.s foundations had been cut through the 
debris of the fireplace, whose remains can be seen on the right. This fireplace had therefore 

belonged to the Wooden Building. 

In the second place, the pottery fragments recovered from the pits were 
all of Antonine date. Post-holes and pits therefore belong to the opening 
of the Antonine period. 

It will be oliserved that in tig. 32 the outline of the M"ooden House 
has been left incomplete in the south-east or upper left-hand corner. The 
gap represents part of the area which was subseciuently excavated for 
the insertion of the Baths, a proce<lure which necessarily entailed the 
disappearance of the post-holes. Very little imagination is needed to fill 
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the blank. The House had evidently been of the normal type— approxi- 
mately square, with an open comdyard in the centre. The courtyard was 
vouched for, not only by the arrangement of the inner lines of post-holes, 
but also by a portion of the drain which had carried off the rain-water 
from the eaves and which in all probability had originally discharged into 
the open ditch on the east. When the House was rebuilt in stone, the 
drain, being no longer needed, was blocked by the foundation of the 
north wall. One other feature of the Wooden House deserves mention. 
When a fresh wind is blowing from the snow-covered hills across the 
Forth, Mnmrills is as bleak and cold a spot as the Romans can have 
lighted upon in these islands. Then, as n<>w. a warm atmosphere indoors 


^ --- <’■_ 


d 





Fig. 34. Piece of burnt “diiub" with iiiipres.sion of wuttle. 


would be essential for comfort. In Pompeii the ordinary method of secur- 
ing this was bj' charcoal britziers, open hearths being reserved for cooking 
or industrial purposes. We cannot doubt but that the same custom 
'was in vogue in houses of any pretensions north of the Alps.' Accordingly, 
when we uncovered among the post-holes a stepped fireplace, partly 
buried beneath one of the interior walls of the Stone House, we knew 
that we had strayed into the earliest Commandant's Kitchen (fig. 33). 

As in the case of the Barracks, so here, the walls which the timbers 
supported had been of wattle and dfiuh. This circumstance enables 
one fact regarding the history of the house to he definitely established. 
It came to an untimel}" end. Over much of the ground Avhich it had 
covered there w^as spread, a little way down, a thick layer of burnt 
matter, including many fragments of wattle-marked daub (fig. 34), baked 

^ This wab rightly stressed by O. Krell in his Alfromischi- Hcizviigin (UM.)!), a book whose 
main conclu.sion.s are, however, quite un^-ound. 
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red by exposure to fierce heat. The bed of the ditch (fig. 32) was almost 
choked with it. At one point, too, there was a black mass which expert 
analysis proved to cojisist of straw and twigs, as if a portion of a roof 
had collapsed while the thatch was still smouldering, and had been saved 
from complete destruction by being buried under the debris. It is, of 
course, impossible to say uhen the fire took place. One s natural impulse 
is to connect it with a successful attack or a forced evacuation. But 
there is some reason to think that it had been accidental. If the de- 
struction of the Wooden House had coincided with the close of the first 
of the three i^eriods in the life of the fort, it is hardly likely that the 
stone structure which replaced it would have been laid out on a more 
ambitious scale than its predecessor. It will be remembered that at 
the opening of the second period the size of the Headquarters Building 
was materially reduced. 

Thus far all has been comparatively plain sailing. It is with the 
Stone House that our real troubles begin. One’s first impression of 
the whole complex as it appears on paper (fig. 30) is that of an inex- 
tricable medley of post-holes, foundations, and hypocausts. If, however, 
the post-holes and also everything that is clearly referable to the Baths 
be eliminated, the problem a.ssumes a somewhat less formidable aspect 
(fig. 35). At all events, it becomes immediately obvious that there is no 
hope of recovering the original plan. When the Baths were erected, 
the walls and foundations in the south-eastern corner suffered much the 
same fate as befell the adjacent post-holes. It may be that some of them 
were utilised in connection with the new buildings. But the only tolerablv 
certain remnant is the isolated fragment at the south-east corner (figs. 3*0 
and 51), which constitutes the justification for our assumption as to the 
full extent of the first stone Commandant’s House. As it stands, it bears 
no relation to any part of the Baths, and thus indicates that something 
had been demolished to make way for them.' Nor was that the end 
of the matter. The Baths themselves underwent at least two sub- 
sequent reconstructions, each of which must have entailed alterations 
in the internal arrangement of the house. In fig. 35 hatched markings 
are used to denote those foundations which must quite certainly be 
associated with one or other of the later phases. But the absence of 
hatching must not be taken as necessarily implying that a particular 
foundation is primary. It may merely mean that it is doubtful. Subject 
to this and to the further caveat that some of our conclusions are 
tentative, we may proceed to sketch tlie probable course of events. 

Room No. 1 had been paved and had contained an open hearth 

‘ The southerly project ion opposite (H^. .■)n, on the other side of the south wall of the Baths, re 
presents an indeterminate piece of cohhliiiK, which moy be the remnant of a buttress foundation. 
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(fig. .S6), a circum.stance which points to its having been the kitchen of 
the original Stone House. In due course we shall adduce reasons for 



Fi<4'. 'I'lie liitei- phase.s of the Coiniiianrtant'.s House. 


believing that, in their earliest form, the Baths were approached from 
the south-west corner of the block, hut that in the two latest phases of 
their existence the entrance was from the north-east. If we are right 
as to this. Room No. 1 may well have continued to serve as a kitchen 
until the first reconstruction of the Baths took place. Thereafter the 
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space which it occupied, as well as that occupied by its immediate 
neighbour (Room No. 2), would be put to a different use. The area 
would be appropriated in order to provide the necessary access from the 
Via Principalis to the new Apodyterinm or dressing-room. It may then 
have been transformed into a paved courtyard, and may have become 
the site of one or more of the comparatively unsubstantial structures 
which were often run up in this position as recreative or other adjuncts 
to the main bath buildings: the stretch of late walling in Room No. 2 



:«). Koum Xo. 1 in Coinmainhiiit's Himsn, show iny- lieartti and remains ot paving. 


(fig. 3.a) looks as if it might have belonged to something of the sort. It 
may be objected that, if there had been .such a transformation as we have 
suggested, more of the secondary masonry and some of the secondary 
paving jnight have been expected to survive. But the wonder is that 
even the primary foundations should have been spared by the ])lough, so 
ne.ar are they to the modern surface. That anything secondary must have 
lain a good deal higher was plain from a fragment of ])aving which we 
found in Room No. 11. It measured (i feet long by 2i feet broad, and 
stood up like an island more than 1 foot above the first-period level. 

Of Rooms Nos. .‘5. 4. .and 5 we c.an say nothing definite. We could not 
even be sure that their walls were contemporary.'* Cert.ainly. if they were. 

‘ Xdto tliat the wall diviilintr Xo. :) fro-ii Xo. 1 a p-ood doal nanoat-i' than the foundation 
on whicli it rested. 
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the lighting of No. 4 must have presented some difficulty, unless, indeed, 
its roof was the sky. Of Nos. 6, 7, and 8 we can speak more positively. 
No. 8 seems to have been a central court of the ordinary type, since the 
late wall, which flanked the interior on the south and west, was too 
slight to have supported anything heavier than a verandah. For the 
earlier periods even stronger evidence was furnished by a di’ain, whose 
obvious purpose was to carry away surface water, and whose channel 
was a structural part of the foundation bounding the enclosure on the 
north (fig. 3.3). On entering No. 6, which must at the time have been 
an open yard, the drain had at first run due north towards the line of 
the Via Principalis. Subsequently Room No. 7 was erected, po.ssibly to 
replace No. 5, which it resembles in shape, and which may have been 
“ commandeered.” like Nos. 1 and 2, when the Baths were reconstructed. 
The encroachment involved a diversion of the drain. The original 
channel was accordingly blocked and thrown out of action veiy soon 
after passing into No. 6, while an entirely new channel was led first 
eastwards and then northwards to the north-east corner. Two distinct 
stages in the history of Area No. 6 are thus fully attested. But there 
was a third. 

On approaching the corner the new drain discharged into a carefully 
built stone trough, .shaped somewhat like the blade of a cricket hat, and 
having a length of 8 feet and a depth of 1 foot 2 inches, with a maximum 
breadth of 3 feet (fig. 37). Its bottom was paved, except for a bank of 
earth at the inner or south end, where there may have been a small tank. 
On the north it extended right through the front wall, which had been 
broken down to receive it, and then opened into a paved and built 
drain, which ran north-eastwards, passing under the Via Principalis. 
It is difficult to form a definite opinion as to the end which this trough 
was designed to serve — the guesses have ranged from a urinal to a 
washing-tub. But, whatever be the truth of the matter, before the 
final evacuation of the fort a day came when it was utilised for a 
purpose very different from that for which it had originally been 
constructed. The drain on the south was torn up for a distance of 
8 or 9 feet, the exit at the outer face of the front wall deliberately 
closed with a packing of clay and stones, and the trough converted 
into a fireplace. That the change had taken place in Roman times 
was proved by the fragments of Roman cooking-pots and Roman glass 
that were mingled with the debris of the hearth. We may conjecture 
that this had been the kitchen during the concluding phase of the 
occupation. 

Beyond some possible traces of clay flooring we found nothing that 
threw any light upon the uses or the further subdivision of Rooms 9 and 
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10. We may, therefore, pass at once to No. 11. Here, again, the situation 
was obscure. The presence of the large apse on the west (figs. 35 and 31) 
indicates a room rather than an unroofed space. At the same time 
its position suggests that the area must have been subdivided in such 
a way that the aiise Avould occupy the whole of one end of a single 
apartment: and the case for subdivision is further strengthened by 
the distance which separates the south wall of No. 11 from the south 
wall of No. 8. A single span of nearlj’ .30 feet would be abnormal for 



:^7. -Stoiif trougli at north east corner of Area No. (i in Coniiuandant's House. 


a roof. On the other hand, no sign of partitions or of foundations for 
partitions was discoverable. If we exclude post-holes belonging to 
the Wooden House and exclude also the patch of paving which we 
have referred to tibtjve, and which must undoubtedly be connected 
with the latest phase of the Stone House, the interior yielded nothing 
save a few odd scraps of pottery. Perhaps its barrenness during the 
intervening period i> to be accounted for by the use to which it would 
presumably be put if and when the Baths were ap])ruache<l frf)m the 
south-west. 

The homogeneous group represented by Nos. 12 15 is much more 
easily understood. The four aifartments it contains had been “ living 
rooms” and, in the form in which they appear in fig. 35, they had 
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belonged to the final period of the occupation. The character of the 
masonry spoke with no uncertain sound as to their comparative date, 
and it will be noted that the wall separating them from No. 11 was 
laid upon an earlier and broader foundation, the floor corresponding 
to which was reached about 1 foot below the later level. The testimony 
of the walls was confirmed by that of the pillars in the hypocausted 
chamber which had lain beneath No. 15 (fig. 38). As will be seen from 
the illustration, they were often stones, or combinations of stones, which 



had been removed from demolished buildings, and were therefore being 
put to a secondary use. Another point that attracted our attention 
when we uncovered them was their freedom from discoloration. Only 
one of them — and that a stone which might have done duty in a 
similar capacity before —was stained with soot. It would not be 
unreasonable to infer from this that the active life of the hypocaust 
had been unusually short. But our description of the Baths will show 
that another explanation is possible.^ Meanwhile we must complete 
our account of the House by noticing its most remarkable feature. 

The literary authorities mention three ways in which the hot air 

^ See infra, p. 491. 
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generated by the furnace of a hypocaust might be utilised, and each 
of these waj’s can be illustrated from extant remains.^ Firstly, the 
heat might be conveyed upwards through the medium of a thick 
concrete floor, from the upper surface of which it was diffused by 
radiation through the chamber above. This was the idea originally 
underlying the invention, which is generally attributed to Sergius 
Orata, an older contemporary of Cicero.- Grata, however, seems to 
have used the device onh' for the warming of water. By the time of 
A itruvius its application to the warming of I’oonis was well understood.® 



Fig. Room No. 14 in Commamlanfs House. In the foreground the slab-covered 
lieating tlue.s, and in the liackground the tops of tlie hypocau.st pillars under 

Room No. 1.1. 


In the second place, the radiation from the floor might be reinforced 
by radiation from the walls, up the sides of which the hot air might be 
conducted in hollow box-tiles. Whether this development was known 
to Vitruvius is uncertain. But Senecti was familiar with it,^ and so Avas 
the younger Pliny.’ In the third place, the hot air from the hypocaust 
might be admitted direct to the chamber by shafts, the apertures of 
which could be opened and closed at will, thus allowing the temperature 

^ At this point we ought to say that our understanding of the hypocau.st arrangements at 
Mumrills has been greatly facilitated by G. Fu.soh's admirable dissertation Celier Ilypokausten- 
Heizungeti und niiftelalferliche Heizungsanlagen (Hannover, 1910). 

= Valerius Maximus, ix. 1, 1. ’ I)e Architectura, v. 10, 2 (p. 125, 15 ff.), 

* Be Providentia, iv. 9. » Ep., ii. 17, 9. 
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to be regulated. There was at least one installation of this sort in 
Pliny’s villa at Laurentum.^ formally, then, a hypocaust warmed the 
chamber above it in one or more of the three ways just enumerated. 
That was what happened in the case of Room Xo. 15. But Room Xo. 14 
exhibits a novelty. It was warmed, not by a hypocaust immediately 
beneath it, but by the hypocaust properly belonging to the adjoining 
chamber, the hot air being conveyed through a passage in the wall 
into a system of channels just below the floor, which was about 1 foot 
6 inches higher than the floor of the neighbouring hypocaust. The 
somewhat irregular arrangement of the channels or flues, which were 
not very deep and were covered with thin slabs (fig. 39), will be easilj' 
gathered from the plan. We failed to locate a ventilating shaft, but 
there must have been something of the kind to ensure the free 
circulation of the warm current. Xot impossibly it had been at the 
south-east corner, where the covering slabs were a good deal disturbed. 
Taken as a whole, the scheme makes a closer approach to the modern 
system of central heating than anything we have noted in Roman 
work elsewhere. 

G. The Baths. 

The excavation of the Baths proved to be at once the most trouble- 
some and the most fruitful part of our labours. The balneum or bath- 
house was, of course, an indispensable adjunct of all Roman forts. 
Generally it lay outside the gates.^ The rule, however, Avas by no means 
invariable, and along the Forth and Clyde line the proportion of excep- 
tions seems to have been uncommonly high. Thus there are known 
to have been bath-houses outside the forts of Old KiljAatrick, Duntocher, 
and Rough Castle, and inside the forts of Bar Hill and Castlecary. At 
Balmuildy there was a double set, one outside and the other inside. 
There were two sets at Mumrills also, but both were inside the gates. 
Our description of them can be made briefer and clearer if Ave are 
allowed to preface it by a short sketch of a typical military balneum. 
The simplicity and completeness of the example discoA^ered by the 
Society in 1901 at Inchtuthil render it specially suitable for the purpose. 
Moreover, the account of it Avhich appeared at the time in these Pro- 
ceedings ^ requires to be supplemented and corrected in the light of the 
fuller knowledge noAV available. 

As the Roman bath, like its lineal descendant the Turkish bath, Avas a 
matter, not of soap and Avater, but of more or less profuse perspiration, 

‘ Ep., ii. 17, 23. 

“ See, for instance, G. AVoltf on “ Kastelle und Bader im Liiuesgebiet” in XI. Bericht der 
rbm.-germ. Komm. (1918-9). 

“ Vol. xxxvi. (1901-2), pp. 214 ft'. 
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a furnace and two hypocausted chambers were essential. Usually 
there was a second furnace and a third hypocausted chamber, and not 
seldom the minima were further increased. Arrangements for cooling 
the body were equally necessary. At Inchtuthil (fig. 40) there were two 
praefurnia or furnace-rooms (E and G), each communicating by a hypo- 
eau.sis or stoke-hole with one of three hypoeausta or pillared vaults, 
the roofs of which were at the same time the floors of three hypo- 
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PLAN OF BATHS at INCHTUTHIL 

Fiff. 40. 


causted chambers (C, D, and F). B and were for cooling. From 
the courtyard, where he had previously indulged in active exercise, the 
bather would enter the Apodyterium or dressing-room (A), the small 
apartment at the north-east corner of which was probably a latrine (H). 
After disrobing he would pass through the Frigidarium or cooling- 
room (B) into the Tepidarium or warm room (C), and thence into the 
Caldarium or hot room (D), in one of the schohe or apse-like recesses of 
which he would find the alveus or hot bath, and in the other the hibrum 
or warm-water basin.* One or both of these he would use as required. 

* The water for these was lieateii in metal vessels placed over, or close to, the hypocausis. 
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After he had perspired sutficiently, he would return to the Frigidarium. 
There he would cool himself by a douche of cold water from a basin 
which stood in the centre of the room, and the drain from which can 
be seen on the plan running away under the floor of the Apodyterium,^ 
and by sitting for a time on a low seat at the edge of the cold bath (Bj) 
with his feet and legs in the water, the depth of which was quite in- 
sufficient for a plunge. Then would follow a second bout of perspiration, 
this time in the Sudatorium or sweating-chamber (F), where a dry heat 
was maintained. The final stage would be a thorough rubbing down.^ 

Not only in its details, but also in its general plan, Inchtuthil illus- 
trates admirably the commonest type of militarj' Bath-house — Frigi- 
darium, Tepidarium, and Caldarium arranged in a single line, having 
at one end the Apodyterium with the Sudatorium attached to it, and 
at the other end the main furnace-room.^ The smaller of the examples 
from Mumrills conforms to this type very closely, and so, we believe, 
at one time did the larger. In examining them we shall begin with 
the less complicated of the two. 

(a) The Metis Bath-house . — ^As the title we have ventured to give it 
shows, we are of opinion that this was intended for the use of the 
rank and file. That seems the obvious explanation of the comparative 
simplicity by which it was characterised. Its position in the eastern 
portion of the Praetentura is not unlike that occupied by similar, if 
slightly more elaborate, bath-houses at Oberscheidental and Neckar- 
burken on the German Limes, ^ which may possibly have served a similar 
purpose. Except for one or two doubtful features its remains can be 
interpreted with virtual certainty. In describing them we propose to 
follow the same method as we adopted in the case of the Headquarters 
Building. Accordingly we have provided («) a “ record ” plan (fig. 41), 
setting out what was actually found, and indicating to which of two 
periods we believe that the various pieces of walling belong ; and (6) two 
partly conjectural plans (fig. 42), setting out the form which there is 
reason to think that the Bath-house took during each of the two 
periods in question. From first to last there was no alteration in the 

' III the original report this is erroneously <leseribed as a tine. 

* For the literary references to the various steps described above see JIau in Pauly- Wissowa 
Real-Encyt'lop., ii., 2756 f. Sometimes the bather omitted the earlier stages and proceeded direct 
to the Sudatorium. 

’ See Pfretzschner, Die (rrunririssettfwichlung der romischen 'fheritien (Strassburg, 1909», 
pp. 37 ft'. The isolated position of the Sudatorium wiis probably due, not (as Pfretzschner 
suggests) to its being ■‘inorganic," but to a desire to keep it as far away as possible from the 
vapour that would be generated by the water. A dry heat there was all-important (cf. Martial, 
vi. 42, 17, urido vapure). 

* See O.K.L., Xr. 52 (Lief. 6), p. 6. and Xr. 53 (Lief. 9). p. 7. So, too, at the Brecon Gaer, 
where, however, the bath-house appears to be a later insertion (Wheeler, The Roman Fort a’t 
Brecon, p. 51). 
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general scheme. It will thei-efore be convenient to include in our 
account of the individual rooms all that has to be said regarding the 
changes they experienced. 

During the first period the Apodyterium (A) and the Frigidarium 
(B) were apparently combined in a single apartment, a by no means 
unusual arrangement. In supposing the entrance to have been on the 
south-east we have been guided by the fact that the foundation of the 
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Fig. 41. The Meii’.s Bath-house. 



wall at that corner appeared to stop abruptly at the point where it 
breaks off on the “record” plan, but it is only fair to admit that here 
we are guessing. There is also an element of conjecture in the dimen- 
sions we have assigned to the room, for no trace of the north wall or 
of the northern termination of the east wall was discernible. At the 
same time we can hardly be far wrong in giving it an interior measure- 
ment of some 18 feet by 16 feet, with a wall-thickness of 2 feet on three 
sides and 3 feet on the fourth. The floor had been paved. We con- 
fidently expected to find a cold bath, but a diligent search for it was 
absolutely unrewarded. We were driven to conclude that none had 
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ever existed— a very surprising omission. On the other hand, a pro- 
minent feature of the northern end was a carefully built stone channel. 
It was led in over the west wall a little below door-level and then ran 
eastwards, Avith a slight northerly inclination, to discharge into a 
drain which connected with what must have been the main sewage- 
system of the fort. The channel (fig. 43) was 8^ inches wide, and at one 




Fig-. 42. Tlie Men’s Bath-house reconstructed. 

point was as much as 1 foot 5 inches deep, while the fall was fairly 
rapid, being 6^ inches, between X, and Xj on the “ record ” plan (fig. 41). 
No covering slabs were to be seen anywhere, and their absence suggests 
a possible explanation of the omission of a cold bath. May not the 
rough-and-ready process of swishing Avith Avater from a bucket have 
been considered good enough in the circumstances? After all, the 
Emperor Augustus himself seems to have eschewed the cold bath and to 
haA’e preferred a cold or tepid douche.* 

‘ Siulabaf <id flamiiuim, deinde iterfundebatur egelidu aijiitt lel sole multo lepefncta 
(Suetonius, Amj. S2l. For a parallel to Muinrills see Pfretzschner. op. vit., p. .58 (Eining). 
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Coming to the second period, we have hazarded the conjecture that 
the Apodyterium maj" then have been entered from the north. A small 
patch of cobbling just outside looked as if it might be a remnant of 
an approach from a road passing along the inner side of the Antonine 
Wall. Besides, the original entrance (if our guess as to its position is 



i’iy. 4S. Stone built eliaiinel on nortli side of Apoilj terium of Men's Baths, 
lookint; west towards the still uncleared Tepidarium. 


right) would be partially blocked, as a reference to the “record" plan 
will show. The chief modification, however, was what would seem 
to have been an endeavour to screen off the Frigidarium from 
the Apodyterium. A partition of somewhat indifferent workmanship 
(fig. 44) was run up, at a slight angle, for a distance of at least 18 feet 
6 inches westwards from the east wall, which was itself rebuilt in the 
same inferior style. We could find no evidence of the partition having 
extended further towards the west wall. We should add that at the 
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west end the floor was covered by a layer of burnt matter, about 6 inches 
thick, of which we have no explanation to offer. ^ Lastly, during the 
second period the channel appears to have been substantially reduced in 
depth. Portions of the later floor survived at the points marked and 
X., on the record " plan. At Xj a reduction of 6,j inches had been effected 
by the introduction of a single block of stone. At X.^. where the total 
reduction amounted to o inches, there were 3 inches of packing, and, 
above that, a slab 2 inches thick. There was no doubt as to those two 
changes being structural. Elsewhere stones had fallen in accidentally. 



Fif^. 44. General view of .\podytei iuin of Men's Baths, lookin;; west. Tlie stokehole 
of tlie Sudatorium is just being opened up. 

One such was the block shown in fig. 11, b. It measured 1 foot 3 inches 
by lOi inches by 6 inches,- and had been hollowed out on one side for 
a length of 5| inches and a depth of 4 inches. On either edge of the 
hollow are flutings. Its architectural character is obvious. The most 
likely suggestion that has been made is that it nuiy have been a support 
for a stone bench.® 

The Tepidariuin (C) and the Caldarium (D) formed parts of a single 
block of unusually substantial masonry. Over the walls, which averaged 

^ The layer can be distinctly seen both in tig. 43 and in fig. 44. 

^ Narrowing to 4f inches at the lower en<l. 

^ For analogies see Kreneker-Kruger, Kaiserthermen In Trien, Abt. I, <Augsburg, 11)29) pp 
226 f.. figs. 322 and 325. 
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3 feet in thickness, it had a length of 37 feet 5 inches and a breadth 
of 17 feet 8 inches, narrowing to 16 feet 6 inches at the eastern end. On 
each side were four buttresses, which projected for about 2 feet 6 inches ' 
and varied in width from 3 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 6 inches. The ground 
had been excavated to receive these, so that their sides and ends, 
like their foundations, rested almost immediately against the natural 
soil. A measure so exceptional was a clear indication that the roof 
to be supported was unusually heavy. The surmise that it had been 
arched was confirmed by the shape of one or two of the stones which 



? '■ 


Fig. 45. Portion of south wall of Men s Baths, showing (o) in the foregrounrt the 
remains of partition wall dividing Caldariuin from Tepidarium, (6) to the right 
of it two of the recesses for heat Hues, and (<•) l>ehind these one of tlie buttresses. 


were lying among the debris in the interior. A few pieces of window- 
glass showed how the rooms had been lighted. Both had, of course, 
been hypocausted, as was proved by the survival of twenty-four stone 
pillars, as well as by the finding of some fragments of thick and rather 
coarse cement, which had obviously belonged to the floor. Broken box- 
tiles were fairly abundant. With these must be associated a series of 
recesses or rebates, about 6 inches deep, on the inside of the walls 
(fig. 45), eighteen in all — four on the north of each room and four opposite 
to them on the south, with two on the east of the Tepidarium. They were 
blackened with soot in a manner which left no doubt that they had 

‘ The buttress at the south-east corner was prolonged for I feet further, to form part of the 
■side wall of the original Sudatorium (Ki. 
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served to convey the heated and smoke-laden air to a point beneath 
the surface of the cement floor, whence it would be carried upwards 
in box-tiles, placed one above another, warming the walls of the chamber 
in its ascent. How many exits there were from the roof it is impossible 
to say. It may be that, as in the case of the bakery in the House of 
Sallust at Pompeii,^ a single chimney sufficed. 

The arrangements for generating the heat were extremely simple. 
A sloping channel, 2 feet wide, was cut in the ground for a distance 
of 5 feet to the outer face of the west wall of the Caldarium (Dj), and 



Fig. 46. Opening up the stoke-hole of the Caldarium in Men’s Baths. The fallen 
mass to right of the yard measure represents the remains of three brick pillars 
that had flanked the entrance. 


was used for feeding the fire with logs or faggots. The actual stoke- 
hole was an opening (also 2 feet wide) in the wall, the thickness of 
which was here increased from 3 feet to 4 feet in order to provide 
“ cheeks ” of sufficient length. The whole of the masonry on the south 
side, as well as the pillars beyond it, had been torn out. But what 
remained on the north side (fig. 46) made it plain that within the 
Caldarium itself the stoke-hole had been, in a manner, continued for 
5 feet more, the smoke and flame, impelled by the draught, being driven 
straight on between two lines of brick pillars, three pillars in each 
line and the lines about 3 feet apart, (Inly five of the other hypocaust 
pillars were left ; but they would all appear to have been of stone and 

‘ See Fuseli, llypoktiuiften-Hei-ungen. Taf. 1. 
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to have been arranged in the ordinary way. There was no means of 
knowing where the hot bath or basin had stood, but it was presumably 
not far from the stoke-hole. That it had not been, like the cold bath, 
omitted altogether may be inferred from the description already given 
of the stone-built channel, which was led into the Frigidarium through 
the east wall of the Tepidarium. This must have run from the Caldarium, 
and can only have drained a bath or basin. 

Internally the Caldarium measured about 14 feet 5 inches by 12 feet, 
narrowing at the eastern end to 11 feet. The corresponding dimensions 



Fie. 47. General view of Tepidarium of Jfen's Batlis. with remains of partition- wall 
in foreground and Apodyterium in background. 

for the Tepidarium were 1-5 feet by 11 feet. The two were separated 
by a wall about 2 feet 2 inches wide, through which there was a con- 
necting passage 3 feet broad. On the north of the passage the partition- 
wall had been reduced almost to the foundations (fig. 47). Otherwise, 
as will be seen from the illustration, the Tepidarium was much better 
preserv'ed than the Caldarium, no fewer than nineteen of the pillars 
remaining more or less /a situ. That this part of the building had 
undergone reconstruction, just as the Frigidarium had done, was 
suggested by the fact that some of the pillars were obviously being 
put to a secondary use. Two of them, for instance, when placed side 
by side (fig. 11, c). proved to be the two halves of a single stone that 
had measured 1 foot lOJ inches by 2 feet 1 inch by 9 inches, and had had 
in the centre a bowl-.shaped hollow, 10 inches in diameter and 6 inches 
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deep, which looked as if it might have been cut for the reception of a 
gate-post, especially as the lower part of it showed distinct signs of 
wear. 

It was, however, from the Sudatorium (E) that the most striking 
evidence of two different periods came. During the first of these it 
had been a very small room, measuring no more than 9 feet 5 inches 
(N. to S.) by 8 feet 5 inches (E. to W.). Three of the walls were but 
2 feet thick. That on the west, however, which was a prolongation 
of the most easterly of the southern buttresses of the Tepidarium, had 
a thickness of 3 feet and was broken by a gap, 2 feet in width, which 
formed the stoke-hole. As in the case of the Caldarium, the approach 
to the gap was by a sloping channel, excavated in the natural soil. 
In our “first period" plan (fig. 42) we have not ventured upon any 
indication of the character of the hypocaust by which the chamber 
had been heated. All evidence as to this was effectually destroyed 
at the beginning of the second period (fig. 42), when the size of the 
room was increased to 14 feet (N. to S.) by 14 feet 5 inches (E. to W.), 
the north wall retaining its original thickness and position, while 
new walls, 3 feet thick but less deeply founded, were built on the 
remaining three sides. As before, a gap of 2 feet had been left in the 
western wall to serve as the stoke-hole. It was just opposite the gap 
in the original wall, part of which seems to have been allowed to stand 
so as to lengthen the “cheeks.” No doubt the approach behind was 
at the same time carried further back to suit the altered conditions. 
A view of the stoke-hole is given in fig. 48. 

Whatever may have been the case during the first period, the hypo- 
caust of the second period was not an ordinary pillared hypocaust, 
but a channelled hypocaust. Although channelled hypocausts are 
by no means unknown in Southern Britain, Mumrills is the first site 
north of the Border on which anything of the kind has been found. ^ 
Unless we are mistaken, it is also the first site anywhere that has 
furnished materials for determining the real difference between the twm 
types of heating. The details therefore deserve to be fully recoi’ded. 
On emerging from the stoke-hole the warm air had passed into a series 
of channels ranging from 1 foot to 2 feet in width. These were formed 
by masses of masonry, which consisted of stones piled up “ higgledy- 
piggledy ” and packed with clay. Each mass rested on a foundation 
of carefully worked blocks, irregularly placed and varying in size, 
the largest being 3 feet by 1 foot 2 inches by 10 inches. In some 
instances the ruins of the original walls had been adapted for the 

' E.Koept at Bahnuildy Csee iii/irr, p. 4(il), wliere, however, it was so niueli daiiiajjed as to be 
hardly recoffiiisalile. 
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purpose, and other signs of the “secondary" nature of the masonry 
were abundant. Thus many of the stones had previously been used 
as building-stones, and some of them, though far removed from the 
stoke-hole, were burnt red for a considerable depth below the surface, 
showing that they had stood in the immediate neighbourhood of an 
earlier furnace. On the top of the masonry, and bridging the channels 
at a height of 2 feet 6 inches over the bottom of the vault, lay the slabs 
which had formed the floor of the chamber above. A few of them 
were still in their original positions (fig. 49), but neither these nor any 



Fig. 4S. Stoke-hole of SudHtoriuin of .secoiKl period in Men's Bath-s. Part of the 
door, still in situ, appears in extreme right of foreground. 


of the disphiced fragments that lay scattered about bore the slightest 
indication of having been covered with the thick layer of concrete 
so characteristic of the floors of chambers that have been heated by 
pillared hypocausts. It was evident that there had never been any 
concrete uiion them at all. 

The occurrence of the two types of hypocaust in such close juxta- 
position affords a good opportunity for comparing them, and also 
some hope that thereby it may be possible to discriminate between 
their uses. The more salient ditferenees, so far as they are structural, 
have been noted in the descriptions already given, and they will be 
referred to again below. But there was a difference of another kind, 
which was as striking as it was significant. M hile the remains of the 
pillared hypocaust were blackened with soot, the remains of the 
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channelled hypocaust were singularly free from such discoloration. 
That this was not due to infrequency of use was proved by the accumu- 
lation of black matter above the stoke-hole, coupled with the intense 
redness of the soil beneath it. The obvious explanation is that the fuel 
used was not the same— that the pillared hypocaust had been fired with 
wood and the channelled hypocaust with charcoal. In the former 
case combustion, in its earlier stages at least, would produce great 



Fig. 49. General vien of Sudatorium of second period in Men s Baths. The standing figure 
marks the south-east corner of the foundation of the wall. Note remains of floor. 


quantities of smoke and soot. In the latter it would generate carbonic 
oxide, which, though poisonous, is not fuliginous. These are the con- 
ditions of the problem. If a nexus can be established between the 
distinctive methods of fuelling and the structural dift’erences, a solution 
may be within sight.' 

It will be remembered that within the two rooms above the pillared 
hypocaust the maintenance of a tempei’ature higher than that of the 
outer air was secured partly by radiation from the floor and iiartly by 
radiation from the walls. As the floor was to be a vehicle of trans- 

^ 111 workin^r out this solution we have been constantly indebted to Fuseli’s excellent 
monograph (see sn/ty'a, p. 140, footnote li. 
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mission, it was clearly desirable that it should be capable of storing a 
large supply of heat. Hence the thick layer of cement. It was no less 
desirable that as much of its under surface as possible should be in 
direct contact with the warm air emitted from the stoke-hole,* and 
therefore the smaller the space taken up by its supports the better. 
Hence the comparatively slender pillars. It was apparently in the com- 
bined application of those two principles that the merit of Sergius 
Grata's original invention consisted. Again, when the walls were first 
called upon to play their part through the introduction of the practice 
of “ tubulating ” them— that is, jacketing them with box-tiles — their action 
too was limited to radiation pure and simple. The heated air remained 
within the flues and there was no question of admitting it to the rooms. 
Consequently its contamination with smoke and soot mattered not at all. 
Provided a sufficiently high temperature could be obtained, there was 
no reason against the use of wood for fuel, while the readiness with 
which it could be procured was all in its favour. 

The phenomena observed in the two pillared hypocausts have thus 
been satisfactorily accounted for. The channelled hypocaust — for the 
moment we are speaking of this particular example only — presented a 
very different picture. The absence of the thick concrete floor, taken 
along with the substitution of masses of masonry for pillars, appears 
to indicate that but little importance was attached to radiation from 
the floor ; and there were no “ rebates ” or similar evidence suggestive 
of “ tubulation " of the walls. At the same time the employment of 
charcoal points to an anxiety to prevent the production of smoke and 
soot. Are we not justified in putting all these things together and con- 
cluding that here the third of the three methods which we enumerated- 
was in use — in other words, that the room above was warmed by the 
direct introduction of heated air, the admission of which could be 
regulated in some such fashion as Pliny describes The acceptance of 
this hypothesis would throw fresh light on the structural features. 
As radiation from the floor and the walls had become a negligible factor, 
everything would depend upon keeping up the temperature of the air 
that passed through the hypocaust and thence into the room. For such 
a purpose it would have been dangerous to trust to the charcoal furnace 
alone; the air would have been polluted by the continuous generation 


' Direct contact with the H.aiiies was undesirable us tendinfr to produce cracks. This explains 
the lenjrth of the stoke-hole (Fusch. op. t it., p. 3ib. 

- Siijtra, pp. f45 f. 

“ He speaks (Ep. ii., IT, 23) of a bedroom to which was attached " hypocuuston perexigitum, 
ijitod ungnsta fenestra suppositum calorem. ut ratio exigit, ant effunciif ant refinef.' Fusch 
iop. cit.. p. 9) cites from Winkelmann an interesting example of a similar system in a house at 
Herculaneum. 
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of carbonic oxide. In all probability the real function of the furnace 
was to heat the masses of masonry.^ When that had been thoroughly 
done — and in this connection it should be remembered that charcoal 
would produce a higher temperature than wood — the furnace would be 
allowed to die down and the poisonous fumes to disperse. Thereafter 
the stream of fresh air entering the hypocaust through the stoke-hole 
would be very efPectually warmed by radiation from the masses of 
masonry, which after the manner of stone would part but slowly with 
their accumulated heat. It should be added that all trace of the mechan- 
ism by which the warm air was conveyed into the chamber above had dis- 
appeared. Incidentally, it is plain that the stoking of a Roman hypocaust 
demanded skill and that the preparation of a Roman bath took time.- 
If the solution we have reached is sound, a further question naturally 
arises. Why was the third method of warming a room employed in 
this particular part of the Bath-house? The obvious answer is that it 
was because it was much more suitable for a Sudatorium, where a high 
temperature and a dry heat were prime requisites. When we deal with 
the large Bath-house that was inserted in the Commandant's quarters 
it will be found that there also the Sudatorium was heated by a 
channelled hypocaust. The same would seem to have been the case with 
the Sudatorium at Balmuildy, although its ruinous condition obscured 
the full significance of the little that was left of it.® Now that atten- 
tion has been drawn to the matter, it will not be surprising if other 
examples are noted. We do not, of course, suggest that all Sudatoria 
had channelled hypocausts, any more than that every channelled hypo- 
caust necessarily connotes a Sudatorium. Some of them certainly had 
pillared hypocausts. Even when the hypocaust was BiHf^red, however, 
charcoal was, sometimes at least, used in the furnace. Inchtuthil provides 
an illustration ready to hand. Reference to fig. 40 will show a marked 
disparity in size beween E and G, the praefurnki of the Caldarium and 
of the Sudatorium respectively. The latter was very much smaller, and 
(as L. Jacobi long ago remarked^) a small praefurnhnn points to fuelling 
with charcoal. 


'■ For instructive medijeval parallels see Fuseli, op. cif., pp. 93 ft'. 

’ In the letter which we have already quoted more than once, Pliny speaks of the great advan- 
tage of having in the neighbourhood of liis Laurentine villa a vicus in which there were three 
public bath-houses : “ inagna commoditas. si forte bnlneum doini vet subitus itdvenfus vel brevior 
mora calfacere dissuadeaf (Ep., ii. 17, 26). 

^ Miller, Bcdmiiddi/, p. 51. The Sudatorium is Room G on the plan (p. 19). The fact that there 
seems to have been a spread of concrete on the floor does not affect the main point. On the 
German Limes the two Sudatoria in the outside bath-house at Xeckarburken iO.B.L., Nr. 53 
(Lief. 9), pp. 17 f.)were heated by channelled hypocausts, one of which (No. 5) bears a very close 
resemblance to the channelled hypocaust at Balmuildy. 

* Das Rbmerkastell .'iaulburg, p. 248. 
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Before we quit the Men's Bath-house a word or two must be added 
regarding the chronology of the alterations it had undergone. The 
two periods which the excavations revealed appear to correspond to 
the two earlier of the three periods so distinctly marked in the Principia 
and elsewhere. During the third of the three phases in the life of the 
fort the building would seem to have been entirely disused and its ruins 
covered in. No other hypothesis is consistent with the position of the 
fireplace, which is marked on the “record" plan (fig. 41) immediately to 
the north of Dj. The pottery fragments found in this proclaim it to be 
Roman, and yet it is impossible to suppose that it and the stoke-hole 
immediately adjoining were functioning simultaneously. The inference 
that the Bath-house was left unrestored at the opening of the third 
period is strengthened by the fact that over the mass of debris, beneath 
which the Caldarium and the Tepidarium were buried, there was a layer 
of yellow clay about 3 inches thick, increased to as much as 10 inches 
over the stoke-hole.' A parallel is furnished by the surfacing of clay 
which had been spread over the abandoned Annexe Bath-house at 
Balmuildy.- 

(6) The Large Bath-house . — It will be remembered that the difficulty 
attending the interpretation of the plan of the Commandant’s House 
was in no small measure due to the fact tliat into the original structure 
there had been intruded a suite of baths, which subsequently had in 
their turn been subjected to alterations of a very drastic kind. The 
size and arrangement of the Large Bath-house, as we shall call it, are 
such that it cannot be regarded as a private installation. Whoever 
may have been allowed to frequent it, it was undoubtedly the balneum 
of the fort, corresponding to the bath-house that normally lay outside 
the gates.® The plan given in fig. :10 shows the remains as uncovered, 
without any attempt to distinguish walls and foundations that are 
original from those that repre.sent reconstructions. An even more 
graphic idea of the tangle that had to be unravelled may be obtained 
from a photographic reproduction (fig. 50) of the excellent model which 
the Society owes to the forethought and liberality of Sir John Findlay. 
In addition to the Bath-house proper, the model includes Rooms 14 and 
15 of the Commandant's House with their interesting hypocaust.^ 

In dealing with the Large Bath-house we propose to follow the method 


• Above the Sudatorium and the Apodyterium the layer was not nearly so well marked as it 
was elsewhere, if indeed it e.xisted at all. 

- See Miller, op. cit., p. 

’ See suprii, p. 447. 

* As some exploratory work was done after the model was completed and before the plan 
was tinally laid down, it will he found that on some very subsidiary points the two are not quite 
in agreement. 
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we adopted in dealing with the Headquarters Building — that is, firstly, 
to reduce the verbal description of what was actually found to a mini- 
mum, relying rather upon the superior intelligibility of a “record” plan 
(fig. 51) ; and, secondly, to use a chronological framework for what we 
have to say by way of interpretation, referring frequently to plans 



Fig. 50. Model of the Large Bath-house and of Rooms Nos. 14 and 15 
in the Commandant’s House. 


(fig. 52) that must in the nature of things be more or less conjectural. 
In the case of the Bath-house the element of conjecture will inevitably 
bulk more largely than it did in the case of the Headquarters Building. 
The form of the Bath-houses attached to Koman castella varied much 
more widely than did the form of the corresponding Headquarters 
Buildings, and there is thus no standardised model available as a guide. 
Accordingly we can advance no claim of finality for our conclusions ; 
indeed, at more than one point we shall have to confess ourselves 
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baffled. We can only hope that, in so far as we may have fallen short 
of success, others may one day be able to turn to better account the 
material we have provided. 

First Period.— The most convincing proof that the story of the Bath- 
house falls into three main periods was supplied by the furnace-room 
(F), where three diffex-ent flooi'S were I'eadily distinguishable, one above 
another (fig. 53). We have ali-eady indicated more than once that the 
beginning of the first of these periods did not coincide with the opening 

of the first phase in the life of 
the fort — in other words, that 
the Bath-house is an intrusion. 
But it may be convenient to 
recapitxxlate the evidence for 
this as embodied in the “ record ” 
plan (fig. 51). On the south the 
walls of D and E have been 
built above pits whose contents 
showed them to be of the An- 
tonine period, and on the east 
the wall of F overlies the line 
of a cobbled road that was ap- 
parently part of a system con- 
temporary with the pits. Pits 
and road, we saw, belong to the 
time when the Commandant's 
House was of wood.^ The Bath- 
house is therefore later than the 
wooden structui’e. That it is 
xilso later than the earliest foi’in 
of the stone structure is sug- 
gested by the unrelated and 



PLAN OF LARGE BATH-HOUSE 
Fig. ol. The Large Bath-house. 


fi-agnientai’y foundation which projects northwards from the south wall 
of F,^ for it is hard to see whxit the significance of this is, unless it 
be a I’emnant of the original Stone House. But we have no means of 
knowing more precisely when the change was made, any moi’e than 
we have of determining the previous location of the Bath-house. The 
pi’obability is that it hail stood outside the gates.^ 

In our "first period ” plan (fig. 53) we have suggested that the earliest 


* .See mipyd, p. 

“ Like other foundations and walla which have no recognisable connection with the Bath- 
house, the projection is neither shaded nor hatched in tig. 51. 

’ See infra, p. 501, 
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OL. LXIII. 


Fig. 52. Tlie Large Bath-house reconstructed. 
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Bath-house to occupy this site was laid out on the lines usual for 
military establishments of the sort — that is, with the Apodyterium (A) 
and its adjuncts, the Frigidarium (B) and the Sudatorium (C), at the one 
end, and the furnace-room (F) at the other. Incidentally, the assump- 
tion has already proved useful as possibly throwing light on some of 
the more puzzling features of the Commandant’s House. But the real 
arguments in its favour ai'e structural, and will be found indicated on 
the “record" plan (tig. -51). Thus the cold bath (Bj) of the second and 



' ■ - ^ ^ ^ - H . . 

Fig. o'-i. Caldarium of Large Bath-house, looking west. The view is taken from the 
furnaee-rooin. where the three levels were most clearly marked. 


third periods was obviously no part of the original scheme. The south- 
west corner of tlie apse within which it lies has been built up against 
the end of an older east-and-west wall, which at this point makes a 
rectangular turn: the difference in the styles of the two types of masonry 
left no doubt as to that.' So, again, on the opposite or south side of 
Room E the (ilveus or recess for the warm bath (Ej) appears to be an 
addition ; the remains of foundations showed that at first the south 
wall of Room E had run on without interruption. Lastly, the west wall 
of Room C was continuous when built. It had been broken through to 

• It is worth adding that some of the stones in this older wall had obviously been already used 
elsewhere — possibly in that portion of the Commandant's House which we believe to have been 
demolished in order to make way for the Baths. 
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form the opening which is marked on the “ second period ” plan (fig. .'>2), 
and which was subsequently filled in again. The assumption we have 
made would seem to be the simplest way of accounting for these 
anomalies, and it has the further advantage of being in accordance 
with a priori likelihood. 

It will be noted that in our attempted reconstruction we have re- 
frained from fixing with any definiteness the limits of the Apodyterium 
(A), the Frigidarium (B), and the Sudatorium (G). Aot impossibly they 
wei'e larger than the conjectural plan suggests, and farther west there 
would be a courtyard entrance. That no trace of their actual where- 
abouts should have survived will not, however, be deemed surprising if 
it be recalled that those apartments of the Commandant’s House which 
ultimately replaced them included a hypocaust, in connection with 
which a good deal of excavation must have taken place. If it be objected 
that, excavation notwithstanding, we ought at least to have found 
somewhere the drain which led from the cold bath, we can only confess 
that we missed the opportunity of looking for it. The ground had all 
been covered in long before a study of our notes and plans had brought 
us to the conclusion we have formulated. 

At Munirills, as in most military bath-houses of any pretensions, 
there were two Tepidaria (C and D). Both had pillared hypocausts, 
communication between these being maintained through a single open- 
ing. Apart from the breach in the west wall of C, which has been 
referred to already, and apart also from the channelling in the floors, 
of which something will be said presently, there would seem to have 
been little or no modification in the plans of C and D as between one 
period and another. There were, of course, signs of restoration and 
repair in the walls, some portions of which were clearly older than 
the rest. It is just possible, too, that during one or both of the 
earlier periods the pillars had been of brick, for among the re-used 
material that had been employed in levelling-up for the lintel-stone 
of one of the openings between D and E (fig. 54) were bricks that 
might well have come from overturned hypocaust pillars. All that 
is certain, however, is that during the last period the pillars had 
been of stone. Large and small fragments of the covering slabs 
which they had supported were fairly numerous, and in the fore- 
ground of fig. 54 can be seen a fine piece of the concrete flooring 
which had rested on the slabs. It was of excellent quality and was 
about 9 inches thick. To complete the picture, it should be added that 
there was no lack of broken box-tiles from the lining of the upper 
walls, and that there were even a few bits of coloured plaster to testify 
to decoration. 
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From the second Tepidarium (D) the bather would pass into the 
Caldarium (E), the hypocaust beneath which was also pillared. Although 
the number of pillars left standing was smaller than in the hypocaust 
of D— five as against eight— the remains of the walling were higher at 
one point in the hypocaust of E tlian they were anywhere else, rising 
to as much as 3 feet 6 inches. During the first period the recess for the 





Fig. 54. Partition-Wiill i)etwefn Tepiilariuii) (D) and QUdariuiii of the Large Bath-house, looking 
north-east. The block of cement in the foreground was the largest surviving fragment of 

the door. 


alreu.s or hot bath (Ej) would seem to have stood immediately in front of 
the stoke-hole (Hg. 52). It was certainly not on the south of the room 
then, as it was during the later periods, jiud the oldest pieces of masonry 
as indicated on the -T-ecord " plan— in other words, those which were 
associated with the lowest of the three fioors— fit iu uiost easily with 
such an arrangement as we have suggested. Parallels for an o/iru.s in 
a similar position can be cited from Stockstadt and from Kiickingen, 
both on the German Limes.* Nor could a more conv'enient iiosition 

* U.R.L.. Nr. 53 (Lief. 33i. p. lU. Taf. iv.. and N'r. ‘22 (Lief. 3ti), p. S, Taf. i. 
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well have been found, since it was over the stoke-hole that the cauldrons 
for heating the bath water stood.' 

The furnace-room (F) had undergone more extensive alterations in 
the course of its history than had any of the three apartments we 
have just been describing. The view that the ground which it occupied 
had originally been included in the Commandant's House appears to 
receive some support from the discovery, among the debris of the south- 
east corner, of a fine bronze fibula and a few pottery sherds which are 
suggestive of the beginning rather than of any later part of the Antonine 
period.- Such objects would have been strangely out of place in a 
furnace-room. Be that as it maj-, it must be frankly admitted that 
the form given to F and to the stoke-hole in our “ first period " plan 
(fig. 52) is largely guesswork. The most that can be said for it is that 
it seems to be consistent with the very fragmentarj' structural remains, 
as shown upon the ‘‘record" plan (fig. 51). The resulting outline is 
certainly unusual. On the other hand, it closely resembles the arrange- 
ment of furnace-room and stoke-hole in the military bath-house on the 
Salisherg near Hanau-Kesselstadt.'* The back or east wall of F was 
sadly dilapidated, but enough of it was left to show that it had been 
reconstructed more than once. That is practically all that there is to 
be said, except that there had possibly been a staircase at the point 
where we show an opening on the “period" plan (fig. 52). and that 
one of the stones lying in the bottom had apparently belonged to a 
fairly large arch. The use of clay instead of mortar in some of the 
walls is precisely what might have been expected in view of the 
proximity of the furnace. Indeed, it is a little surprising that it was 
not more generally employed. Finally, the size of the chamber indicated 
that the fuel used had been wood. This was certainly the case in the 
latest period, as was apparent from the amount of soot and sooty 
discoloration in E. 

Neither in the Caldarium nor in either of the Tepidaria were there 
any recesses or rebates in the wall such as those which were so pro- 
minent a feature of the corresponding rooms in the Men's Bath-house. 
Yet it is not open to question that the method of heating was identical 
in principle — radiation from the walls as well as from the floor. In 
this case, however, the cement flooring would be bordered by a con- 
tinuous row^ of box-tiles, open at the ends and having a narrow slit 
about the middle of each side. The tiles would be set perpendicularly 

‘ See Fivcli, op. cit.. pp. 76 tt'., where reason.s .ire adduced for believing tliat the batli, like the 
cauldrons, was usually of inetai. 

- See infra, pp. .“dl and 553 ff. 

’ See Wollf in XI. Brricht rler rom.-germ. Koinni., pp. 101 f. 

‘ That is, on the assumption that the entire wall was to be “jacketed.” as it sometimes was. 
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and in such a position that they would form the natural means of 
escape for the warm air in the hypocaust, while they would also be at 
exactly the same level, so that the slits in the sides of each would he 
directly opposite the slits in the sides of its neighbours. Each box-tile 
would be surmounted by a stack of others, likewise perpendicularly 
placed and each stack reaching to the roof. Thus a section along the 
face of one of the upper walls would have resembled a honeycomb. 
This is no imaginary picture, for in not a few instances the lower tier 
(or tiers) has been discovered in situ.^ 

The problem of how to provide a through draught and to dispose of 
the smoke would be solved by carrying a limited number of the stacks 
above the roof, whence they would vent into the open air. The re- 
mainder would be closed by a flat tile laid upon the top. Von Groller, 
from a calculation based on the standard sizes of the various sorts of 
tiles at Carnuntum, has made it probable that in the hypocausts there 
every fifth stack of box-tiles had served as a chimney. Incidentally, his 
reconstruction provides a very attractive explanation of the slits of 
which w'e have spoken ; they would generate a series of cross-currents, 
which would carry the smoke from the closed stacks into those which 
were acting as chimneys.^ On an earlier page of the same Report® he 
describes a pillared hypocaust which was sufficiently well preserved to 
admit of the efficacy of the system being tested by actual experiment. 
His results are so interesting that it seems worth while repeating them 
here. A wood fire was kindled in the stoke-hole. As soon as it was 
fairly ablaze, a strong draught was generated and the Avhole of the 
smoke driven upwards through the box-tiles. At the end of ten minutes 
the tiles Avere so hot that it Avas impossible to touch them AAuth the 
bare hand. Ten minutes later the upper surface of the cement floor 
was distinctly warm. The fire was kept up for three-quarters of an 
hour altogether, and then alloAved to die doAvn. By that time the floor 
was very Avarm, but not hot. Next morning, after the lapse of fifteen 
hours, it was not yet quite cold, despite the fact that it had been ex- 
posed throughout the night to the open air, the roof and upper Avails 
having long since been destroyed. 

Imperfect as Aon Groller’s test necessarily Avas, it Avas sufficient to 
prove that the pillared hypocaust system, Avith radiation from floor and 
AA’alls, AA'as admirably adapted for its purpose. It AAOuld enable a high 
temperature to be maintained OAer a long period Avith comparatiA'ely 

* An e.xtellent example at A'inovia (Binchestert in the north of England is described and 
illustrated in Arc?i. Assoc. .Joiu-ikiI, vol. xliii. (1.S87), p. 301 and PI. v. Cf. Arch. Ael. (X.S.), vol. ix. 
<18S3», pp. 19S ff. 

^ Dcr romi.sche Limes in Oesterreieh. Heft vi. pp. 90 f., with diagram. 

’ Op. cit., pp. S8f. 
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little expenditure of fuel. What, however, about ventilation? Some 
provision for this would be essential, if the vapour generated by the 
hot bath in the Caldarium Avas to be carried oft' and if general hygienic 
conditions were to be properly secured. Different methods would appear 
to have been in use in different places. Thus, L. Jacobi describes and 
illustrates a well-preserved hypocaust, where a current of fresh air Avas 
admitted into the pillared A ault through a special inlet and was ulti- 
mately carried into the chamber aboA’e by means of a A'ertical shaft 
constructed in the thickness of the opposite wall.' He speaks of the 
arrangement as “ quite admirable,” and says that something of the sort 
must always have been done, pointing out that, eAen if there were no 
special inlet, the stoke-hole could be made to serAe the same end as 
soon as the tire had died down. That is undoubtedly so. But there was 
an obAuous drawback. The current of fresh air Avould gather more than 
Avarmth in the course of its passage through the soot-stained Aault, so 
that the air entering the upper chamber Avould be anything but pure. 
At Mumrills a more excellent Avay was chosen. The channelling in the 
floors of C, D, and E, as shoAAm in the “ record ’’ plan (fig. 51), quite 
certainly represents the remains of a AA'ell-planned Aentilation system, 
Avhich would be entirely free from the objection just indicated. As Ave 
found it, the system Avas, of course, a wreck, and before being wrecked 
it had apparently been disused for a time. If Ave add that its true 
significance was not realised until after it had been covered in, the 
difficulty of describing it intelligibly Avill be appreciated. AVe propose 
to postpone the attempt until the changes made in the other parts of 
the building in the second period haAe been dealt Avith. 

Second Period . — According to our reading of the eA'idence, the whole 
scheme of the Large Bath-house was radically altered at the opening 
of the second period, Avhen it assumed the form which it retained till 
the close of the third. For a “lay-out” of the normal type, as illustrated 
by Inchtuthil,- there Avas substituted one Avhich approximated more 
closely to what has been called the “ block system " ® — an arrangement 
occasionally, though rarely, found in militaiy bath-houses, as at Seck- 
mauern on the German Limes,^ but occurring more frequently on 
domestic sites, as in the example excaAated at CaerAAent in 1855.® The 
general result is set out in our “second period ' plan (fig. .52). It aauU be 
seen that the Apodyterium (A), the Frigidarium (B), the cold bath (Bj), 

' Das RomerkasteU Saalhiirg, p. 2.A3 and fif;. 37 (p. 2.70). - See siijira, p. 448. 

^ Pfretzschner. Die Gruneirissenta ickliiiiff der rumischen Thermea. p. ;48. 

* O.R.L., Xr. 4()6 (Lief. 19). 

5 Archaeoloffia. vol. xxxvi. p. 433 ; illustrated also by the late Mr John AVard in his Romano- 
British Buildings, p. 197, and a^ain in his very interesting aeeount of the baths at Gellygaer 
{Cardiff Xat. Soc. Trans., vol. xlii. fig. 3). 
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and probably also the Sudatorium (Gi), have all been moved from the 
west of the building to the north, so that the approach to the Baths 
would now be from the Via Principalis. The furnace-room (F), the 
Caldaiiuin (E), and the two lepidaria (C and Dj remained in the 
positions which they had occupied before, but with the exception of 
the second Tepidarium (D) they were all more or less extensively 
remodelled. 

The reconstruction of the furnace-room (F) in our "second period” plan 



Fif?. *5. Recess for the hot bath in the Cahiariuin of the second and third periods. 


is almost wholly conjectural and may well be incomplete. The one fact 
that seems to be certain is that the size of the room was increased by 
the absorption of the space formerly occupied by the hot bath, the 
alveus being now transferred to a rectangular niche (Ej), built on the 
south side of E to receive it, and measuring internally about 12 feet by 
5 feet 6 inches. The concrete floor on which the bath rested had been 
supported by pillars. One or two of the pillars and a portion of the 
<;oncrete flooring can he seen in fig. 5.5, which also shows the mouth 
of the drain for the waste-pipe, and thus enables a trustworthy estimate 
to be formed of the level at which the bottom of the bath had stood. The 
heat would doubtless be carried up the walls of the niche in box-tiles, 
and would thus serve to keep up the temperature of the water which 
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(as has been already explained i) would originall 3 - be warmed in cauldrons 
over the stoke-hole. The quantity" of soot that had accumulated in and 
about E, was remarkable. Is this an indication of the position of the 
main vent or vents? Or does it merelj' mean that the vault within 
the recess could not be veiy easilj" reached during the periodical clean- 
ings? Exclusive of the niche, the Caldarium measured 1.5 feet bj’ 14 feet 
within walls. 



.t6. Caldarium and Tepidariuni (D) of the Lar^e Batli-liouse, looking west over the stuke-liole. 
before the recess tor the hot hath had been opened up. 


Immediately- adjoining the Caldarium and connected with it by three 
openings (fig. .56) was the second Tepidariuni (D), which measured 16 
feet by 13 feet. As has already been stated, it appears to have been 
left substantially unaltered, except for necessarj- repairs. The smallest 
of the three hypocausted rooms was the other Tepidariuni (C), which 
measured 15 feet 6 inches by 11 feet and was linked to its neighbour 
on the south by a single opening. Here an important change was made, 
presumably at the beginning of the second period. At a point indicated 
on the “record" plan (fig. 51) the wall on the west was broken through 

^ See sftprff, p. 109. 
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to admit the heat from a new stoke-hole, space for which had become 
available by the transfer of the Apodyterium and the Frigidarium to 
the north. The presence of a stoke-hole in the hypocaust of a room 
Avhich must normally have served as a Tepidarium is no unusual occur- 
rence. A similar arrangement has been noted over and over again in 
the military bath-houses on the German Limes. It is perhaps most simply 
explained as a reserve or relief installation. When the ordinary stoke- 
hole was put out of action by the need for cleaning or repair, recourse 



Fiir. 57. Cold bath in the Large Batli-hou.se. 


would be had to the stoke-hole in the Tepidarium. the roles of Caldarium 
and Tepidarium being temporarily reversed.' However that may be, 
the reddening of the “cheeks" showed that in this case the second stoke- 
hole had seen a good deal t)f service. A curious feature of Room C 
was a 2-inch scarcement which, starting at the north-west corner, ran 
along the inside of the north Avail for about 4 feet at a height of 
1 foot 2 inches aboA e the floor. We haA'e no satisfactory suggestion to 
make as to its significance, if it had any. 

Although the Frigidarium (B) as exposed by our excavations must 
obviously belong to the third period, there is no reason to believe that 
its general outline differed in any Avay from that of the Frigidarium which 
‘ O.R.I.., Kii.stell Kiingeii, Xr. 6(J (Lief. 30). p. 17. 
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it succeeded. It will therefore be convenient to describe it now. The 
cold bath (Bj), which occupied an apse at the eastern end, was in 
singularly good preservation (fig. 57).i Its floor consisted of a 6-inch 
bed of cobbles, resting on sand and covered with a 10-inch layer of fine 
and exceedingly hard concrete. Over this, as well as over the sides, 
was spread a coating of reddish cement, 1 inch thick. All round, at the 
junction of floor and sides, was the usual |-inch curved moulding. In 





Fi^. .58. Frigidarium of Large Bath-house, as seen from Caldariuni (C). The drain for the cold 
douche appears in the middle distance, and beyond are the remains of the low seat in front 
of the cold bath. For the channel in the middle foreground see p. 482. 


the centre of the apse was the hole for the waste-pipe, the drain from 
which ran eastwards for a distance of 11 feet, when it joined the drain 
which carried away the used water from the hot bath. In the south- 
west corner a hole in the floor, 6 inches in diameter, was carried in 
neatly circular fashion right through the bed of cement to the cobbles 
below. It may be surmised that the object for which it had served as 
a socket had been connected with the water-supply — possibly a pump. 

* The photograph was taken in winter, when the rain water, which had accumulated in the 
bottom, was covered with a sheet of ice. 
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The steps leading down into the bath had probably been close beside 
it, but no trace of them remained. 

The floor of the Frigidariiim itself had been completely removed; 



Fig. .iy. Recess in .soutli wall of Frigidarimii. with pedestal to right of it. 

but, separated by a strip of clean, yellow sand from the ruined base 
of tlie low seat in front of the bath, was the squared end of a built 
drain, well seen in the middle distance in flg. 58. As indicated in the 
•‘second period" plan (tig. 52), this drain passed straight through the 
north wall and then swept in a long curve eastwards to join the 
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outflow from the two bath.s. The adventures it met with on the way 
are noted on the “ record ” plan and will be described in detail presently. 
Meanwhile it need only be pointed out that its purpose was obvious. 
It had carried away the waste water from the cold douche. Its position 
and its course under the floor of the Apodyterium can be paralleled 
from many sites besides Inchtuthild and in some cases the fragments of 
the basin have survived.- The carefully built pedestal which stood 
against the wall immediately to the south of the end of the drain (fig. 59) 
may also have been connected with the douching arrangements. It 
was about 3 feet 6 inches square and about 1 foot 3 inches high. Pei'haps 
it was the stand for the basin. Adjoining it on the east there will be 
observ'ed in the illustration a well-marked recess in the wall, rather 
less than 1 foot high and some 2 inches deep, along the top of which 
was a band of burnt material dipping slightly towards the east and 
adhering closely to the stones. We can only record this last feature 
without attempting to explain it. 

The radical alteration in the general plan of the Baths seems to 
have resulted in a considerable increase in the size of the Apodyterium 
(A), the north wall of which, as shown in our '• second i^eriod “ plan 
(fig. 52), certainly dates from the time of the first reconstruction. Not 
much can be said about the apartment itself, except that it was floored 
with excellent paving, some of the stones of which can be seen in the 
background of fig. 60. a view taken from the rear of the apse of Ej. 
At one point, however, a paving stone or stones had been removed, 
and the blank so caused had become, as it were, a centre for a sub- 
sidence of the whole of the surrounding part of the floor. In endeavour- 
ing to determine the reason for the subsidence we lighted upon a 
chapter in the history of the building which might otherwise have 
escaped our notice entirely. In the illustration the stooping figure 
on the right is in the act of beginning the investigation by- digging 
down into the space which had been denuded of paving. After woi'king 
through forced soil for a depth of 6 or 7 feet he encountered a floor 
of puddled clay, and it was therefore decided to lift the rest of the 
paving and clear the whole area. 

What was ultimately revealed was an excavated hollow (fig. 61). 
which it will be convenient to call the Deep Bath, that being the name 
by which it was known while operations were in progress. In outline, 
as indicated on the “record" plan (fig. 51) by- a dotted line, it resembled 
an elongated apse projecting eastwards. At the level of the puddled 

* See supra, p. 449. 

“ At Silchester, for instance iAtvh(teolo<jiu. vol. lix. C2». p. 344). and at Chesters (.4/r/(. Atl. 
vol. xii. p. 126>. 
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Fi^. 6<l. Outer face of the apse containing the cold hath, ith remains of paving 
of the Apodyteriuni in the background. 



Fig. 61. The Deep Bath. 
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floor, which was bordered bj* a roughly laid but well-defined kerb, and 
on which patches of a pinkish cement were here and there visible, it 
was 14 feet 6 inches long with a maximum breadth of 12 feet 10 inches. 
Above the kerb the north and south sides and the rounded or eastern 
end rose steeply, though not quite vertically, to a height of some 3 feet, 
where they would seem to have terminated in a ledge rather more than 
1 foot wide, along which lay a cradling of stones such as might have 
been designed to support a slight wall.* Portions of the sides and end 
were puddled like the floor, and, like it, they showed occasional patches 
of pinkish cement.^ The straight or western end presented an entirely 
different appearance. There the kerb, instead of being surmounted 
by a steep bank of earth puddled with clay, formed a backing for the 
vertical end of a gentle slope of solid concrete, several inches thick and 
more than 10 feet long, leading up to what had been the Roman sur- 
face. The concrete had been run ov'er a bed consisting almost entirely 
of pure sand and gravel with no admixture of foreign matter. 

The shape of the hollow, the puddling, and the traces of pinkish 
cement combined to suggest that we had found another cold bath ; 
and in our opinion that is certainly w'hat the excavation was originally 
intended to be. On the other hand, closer examination convinced us 
that the intention had never been cai’ried into effect. To begin with, 
there was no sign of any outlet in or near the floor and no provision 
whatever for drainage. Again, there were indications that the concrete 
slope was unfinished ; a little way above the bottom there were two 
holes — one circular with a diameter of 7 inches, and the other oblong 
with dimensions of 1 foot 6 inches by 6 inches — which pierced the con- 
crete but did not penetrate into the bedding below, thus leaving the 
impression of a purpose unfulfilled, and, similarly, towards the north 
of the slope there w^as a large irregular gap which looked as though 
it had never been covered with concrete at all. Finally, except for 
a number of pieces of burnt daub, which occurred very far dowm, the 
contents of the hollow consisted mainly of clean sand, with hardly any 
fragments of pottery or other debris such as one would have expected 
to find in an accidental accumulation, as distinguished from a deliberate 
filling-in. 

As the figures w^e hav’^e given will show, the Deep Bath would have 
been exceptionally large and capacious had it ever been completed. 
Perhaps this explains why the scheme was abandoned. When those 


‘ Ledge and cradling were visible only on the south and south-east. In view of other indica- 
tions which we shall mention presently, it seems possible that they were never completed. 

* The remark made in the previous footnote applies equally to the partial treatment of ends 
and sides. 
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responsible found themselves face to face with the question as to how 
the water was to be carried off, they may have realised that their plans 
were too ambitious, for it will be apparent presently that the floor of 
the Bath was 2 or 3 feet lower than what may be regarded as a normal 
drainage level for this part of the site. In saying so we do not forget 
the open ditch, which is marked on the plan {tig. 35) as passing north- 
wards through the eastern portion of the Commandant's House. So far 
as the levels go, it would not perhaps have been impossible for that to 
have provided an outlet. It will be remembered, however, that it was 
blocked with burnt daub and similar debris to an extent which makes it 
difficult to suppose that it can have functioned properly after the 
destruction of the Wooden House. The Deep Bath, on the other hand, 
whether finished or unfinished, was not constructed until the conflagra- 
tion was over. We satisfied ourselves as to this by a study of its relation 
to the layer of burnt material. The latter had been cut through in order 
to form the hollow. 

By a fortunate chance the termiyins post quern thus arrived at can be 
supplemented by a tenninns ante quern. This was furnished by the north 
wall of the Apodyterium of the second and third •‘period” jdans (fig. 52), 
the foundation of which had been laid at the quite abnormal depth of 
3 feet below the Roman surface. A measure of precaution so unusual 
implies that there was a special danger of subsidence, and there can be no 
doubt but that the threat came from the proximity of the Deep Bath. The 
upper part of the excavated hollow was much closer to the foundation 
trench of the wall than might be gathered from the •* record " plan, Avhere 
it is. of course, the kerbing that is indicated (fig. 51). However thorough 
the filling-in, the risk of collapse would always remain. Unless, thei’efore, 
our view as to the original •' lay-out " of the whole Bath-house is mistaken, 
the Deep Bath must be assigned to the very beginning of the second 
period. Only after it had been decided not to proceed with it. was the 
north wall of the Apodyterium erected. 

This inference was confirmed by a curious piece of evidence. The two 
north and south lines drawn about the middle of the north wall on the 
“record” plan (fig. 51) mark the position of a carefully built opening 
(fig. 62), which had been left for the passage of a drain. But neither on 
the one side nor on the other had the face of the foundation trench been 
disturbed over against the mouth of the opening. In other words, the 
contemplated drain had never made its appearance to demand either 
entrance or exit. The architect s first intention can, howevei-, be readily 
enough discovered from the plan (fig. 51). It will be seen that the 
opening in the north wall of the Apodyterium corresponds exactly to the 
gap by which the drain from the cold-water basin in the Frigidarium 
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passed through the south wall. Moreover, it was found when the levels 
were taken that ample allowance had been made for a reasonable fall 
between the two points. Obviously, when the north wall was built, it 
was assumed that the drain from the basin wonld be led straight north- 
wards across the site of the Deep Bath. While the w ork was still in 


progress, it was decided to depart from that idea and to give the drain 
the easterly curve which it actually 


received. In its course through the 
Deep Bath it w^as carried on a wall 
constructed for the purpose and fully 
2 feet 6 inches high, the top of the 
covering slabs of the drain being 
about 3 feet 4 inches higher than 
the floor of the Bath. In fig. 63 the 
drain is visible in the right fore- 
ground, running north-eastwards 
over the Deep Bath and disappear- 
ing into the body of a later north- 
and-south wall, which has not been 
mentioned yet, but w'hich will be 
dealt wdtli when we come to speak 
of the third period. The illustration 
gives a good idea of the mass of 
masonry that had to be removed 
before the Deep Bath, as shoAvn in 
fig. 61, was exposed.^ 

Before passing on to the third 
period it wdll be convenient to return 
to the channels in the flooring of the 
three hypocausted chambers.- The 
position of these is laid down on the 
“record” plan (fig. 51). They were 
from 5 to 6 Inches deep and from 
7| to 9 inches wide, the sides being 
formed of building-stones set closely 



Fi<;. 62. Openiiifc tor (iniin in north wall of 
Apodyteriuin, seen from the Deep Bath. 

together. In Room C, as soon as 


the rubbish had been cleared away, they stood revealed in the form of a 


Latin cross. Here they had been cut in the higher of two clay-and- 
cobble floors, and had thus the upper surface of the lower floor as a 


bottoming. Over the end of the northern arm of the cross there lay a 


^ Fig. 50 should also be consulted, as the model was inatle before the drain anti the supporting 
wall had been entirely removed to expose the Deep Bath. 

‘ See supra, p. 471. 

VOL. LX 1 1 1. 31 
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single slab, but no other sign of a covering was visible anywhere else. 
Indeed, had it not been for subsequent developments we might have 
concluded that the presence of the slab was accidental and that the 
channels had been open on the top (fig. 58). That they had originally 
been covered became clear when we examined the end of the southern 
arm, which disappeared under a large flat stone that had been laid as a 



Fig. (iS. LiUf iipsf (p. tlie straiglit wall in front of whitb has been hiiilt over drain 
from cold douche in Frigidarinin. For pedestal in left foreground see p. 491. 


sill or threshold in the opening between C and D. When this was lifted, 
an empty space was found Itelow. the stone being supported on either 
side by pi-ojections from the foundations of the flanking walls, while its 
southern end rested on what were evidently the ends of a channel similar 
to the others ;ind running southwarils into D. 

Hitherto the existence of channels in D and E had not been sus- 
pected. The discovery made at the entrance to D showed that they 
were there after all, and tliat the reason why they Iiad escaped detec- 
tion was that they had been cut in the lower of two floors instead of 
in the liigher (Hg. 64). Until the latter was bnjken into there was 
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nothing to betray their whereabouts. The clue was followed up until 
they were completely laid bare, when it turned out that the general 
arrangement had not been the same as in C. In D and E one arm of 
the cross, if we can still call it a cross, was awanting. There were two 
other noteworthy differences, both resulting from the fact that it was 
the lower floor which had been utilised for the purpose. In the first 
place, the covering slabs had survived intact, protected and concealed 
by the upper floor, between which and them there was, moreover, a 
layer of lime 2 inches thick. In the second place, the bottoming was 
everywhere of clean sand — the natural soil — a circumstance that would 



Fig. (U. Ventilating Hue in CiUrljiriuiu. partly opened up at the point where it 
sends off a liraneh to the south. 


of itself have been sufficient to negative any idea that the channels 
had been drains for carrying off water. These various dift'erences not- 
withstanding, it may be regarded as certain that the two sets of 
channels had belonged to one and the same system. No other view 
would be consistent with the intimate connection established between 
them under the sill that united C and D. 

Covered channels in the floor of a hypocaust were noted in 1903-4 
by the excavators of Silchester, who speak of the arrangement as a 
" very singular ” one.' In discussing it they refer to a similar discovery 
made on the same site in 1897.- and also to one made at Cilurnum 
(Chesters) it\ 1886.’ They might have gone still further back. As long 

’ ArchrieoI<i(/i<i. vol. lix. (2), p. :!49. - 76/d., vol. h i. (1), p. 10(). 

^ Arch. Ael. (X.S.), vol. xii. p. 12(3 and PI. v. 
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ago as 1732, when the Roman bath at Xetherby on the Esk was opened 
up, “ the clergyman of Kirk Andrews,” Avho planned it, recorded the 
occurrence of “two Funnels or Air pipes leading under the floor to the 
fireplaces.” 1 His drawing, which is reproduced by Roy, shows that the 
“funnels” were in different rooms and that they were not connected. 



Fig. 6.). Ventilating Hue passing in under stoke-hole of Caldariuin. 


His description of them as “leading to the fireplaces" is important. It 
applies to the channels at Silchester and at Chesters. And it was 
equally true of the main channel at Munirills. As the “record” plan 
(fig. 51) indicates, this ran directly through — or rather beneath — the 
stoke-hole into the Praefurnium (F). What appears to be its mouth can 
be very distinctly seen in fig. 65. lying well below the level of combus- 
tion. Appearances, however, are deceptive. The building stones that 
liad formed its southern edge were still in situ on the floor of the Prae- 
‘ Roy s Military Antiquities, p. 197 and PI. xlvl. 
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furnium itself for a distance of 4 feet 4 inches eastwards from the 
“mouth” — it is not difficult to make them out in the illustration — and 
though the corresponding stones on the north had been removed, the hed 
out of which they had been torn was very elearlj* marked. Nor had this 
been the end. Before all trace of it was lost, the channel had begun to 
swerve decidedly towards the south, as if heading for the south-east 
corner of the Praefurnium. At the very point for which it is making, 
as noted on the “record” plan (fig. 51), we found among the ruins of the 
wall a finished face, whose connection with the channel we did not 
immediately suspect, but of which we noted at the time that it had 
“evidently been the north side of a ventilating flue or doorway." At 
the outer or eastern end it had been closed by a thin slab, which was 
still in position, and which had, of course, been movable. The finished 
face on the south side had entirely disappeared, and the opening in 
front of the slab had been roughly' tilled in with broken and tumbled 
stones. Dilapidated as was its condition, there need be no hesitation 
in identify’ing it as the true inouth of the channel, the admission of air 
into which could therefore be regulated at will by merely' adjusting 
the slab. 

The identification makes it possible to ofl:er an intelligible account of 
the purpose of the whole system and of its method of working. The 
writer of the report upon the baths at Chesters entered into no details 
regarding w'hat he called the “ ventilating drains." leaving his plan to 
speak for itself. The significance of the earlier discovery' at Silchester 
was even less fully' understood. Regarding the later one, however, 
Sir W. St John Hope and Mr Fox, after premising that it was “not easy 
to suggest an explanation of the curious arrangement,” summarised 
their conclusions as follows : — ' 

■■CVhere the flues begin on the east they are 11 inches beloAV the 
hypocanst floor, but gradually slope upwards until at theii" western end 
they' are only tj inches under the floor. Neither the flues nor the cliannel 
fi-om which they' start have any i)ropei- bottom, and since they' did not 
at any' time contain piping they can have been only for the passage 
of air. 

"Now the floor which overlays the flues was covered continuously' 
while the baths were in use with a glowing mass of cliarcoal and ashes, 
the heat of Avhich must .soon have been diffused tlirough the concrete 
to the flues Ijelow. The air within them woidil conse()uently' become 
warmed, and if we may assinne that the flues turned upward on reaching 
the alcove walls, the air. assisted slightly perhaps b\' the slight upward 
slope of the floor, would tend to move slowly' along from the iidet in the 
open end of the furnace room towards the alcove, becoming gi'adnally' 
warmer as it reached the latter. If the flues were cairied a little way 


A rvhatologia . vol. lix. Ci), pp. 350 f. 
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up the walls and then left open they would serve to discharge into the 
western end of the vahlariiun a continuous current of warm air. And 
this would not be a mephitic comi>ound, like that carried up the wall 
flues from the glowing fuel in the hj'pocaust. but pure air drawn from 
outside the building along a heated channel rvithout traversing the 
hypocaust itself.” 

It will be observed that there were difi'erences between Silchester 
and Mumrills. At the former, for instance, the floor of the hypocaust 
was of concrete, not of clay and cobbles, and the ‘‘flues” ended in an 
alcove instead of against a straight wall. Mutatis mutandis, however, 
we agree with not a little of what is said here. But there is more than 
a touch of exaggeration in the statement that the whole of the floor 
“ was covered continuously while the baths were in use w ith a glowing 
mass of charcoal and ashes.” That would be true only of the portion 
of it which formed the bottom of the actual stoke-hole. Nor can we 
accept the underlying implication that the arrangement was designed to 
raise the temperature of the chamber into which the current would 
be discharged. Rather, the effect would be to lower it. It was not 
warm air. but fresh air, which it was desired to introduce. In other 
words, what we have to do with was a ventilation-system pure and 
simple.^ And one cannot but admire its ingenuity. The object of lead- 
ing the channel in underneath the stoke-hole was to set up sufficient 
draught to ensure a steady circulation. Incidentally, the presence of 
such a ventilation-system proves that the hypocausted chambers in 
connection with which it is found were heated by radiation, and by 
radiation only. Had air been admitted into them direct from the 
pillared vault, either in the manner described by Jacobi ^ or otherwise, 
the installation of a separate ventilation - .system would have been 
superfluous. 

While the general position as regards the ventilation system seems 
to be beyond dispute, some of the details are, as has been already 
hinted, doubtful and obscure. Even had the true meaning of the 

‘ It may be taken for granted that Xetherby, Cheaters, Silchester, and Mumrills were not the 
only sites on which such a sy.stem was in use. At Benwell, for instance, in 1926 the excavators 
found in the floor of the hypocau.st a roofed-in “gutter” which they were di.sposed to connect 
with some earlier building because it ran beneath the furnace-flue {Arch. Ael., 4th series, vol. iv. 
p. 150). Can it not be more simply explained in the light of what we have written above? 
Curiouslv enough, at Benwell, too, the system seems to have been at)andoned in the course of a 
reconstruction, for in 1927 it was ascertained that “ the gutter came to a sudden end " immediately 
under the sole remaining hypocaust pillar (ibiVf.. vol. v. p. 48). Another possible ease is Ashstead, 
where, as Mr A. W. G. I.owther writes {Surrey Arch. Coll., vol. xxxvii. (1927), p. 148) : “ A further 
puzzle was the finding of a channel cut along the floor of the hypocaust right through its cement 
floor to the underlying chay, and extending the full length of the room. ... At the end of the 
room furthest from the furnace it ended in a hole about one foot square made through the wall 
quite rouglily." 

- See sutrra, p. 471. 
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channels been adequately realised while investigation was still possible, 
it is far fi-om certain that all the difficulties would have been solved — 
if only becavise the system appears to have been thrown out of use 
before the site was abandoned. The suggestion of disuse came from 
the Caldarium (E), where it was noted that the branch running south- 
wards from the middle of the vault continued for some distance under 
one of the piers in front of the recess for the hot bath (Ej), but failed 
to emerge on the other side. It is difficult to account for this except 
by supposing that when E, assumed its final form the channel was 
deliberately blocked at the very point from which communication with 
the upper chamber had formerly been maintained. Something of the 
same sort may have happened elsewhere. It will be remembei’ed that the 
solitary covering slab which remained in C was lying immediately over 
the end of the northern arm of the cross. Its position there may have 
been accidental. But the same can hardly be true of the slab at the 
west end of the channel in D, when the exit appeared to be quite as 
effectually blocked. There none of the covers were missing. On the 
other hand, when they were lifted, the stone edging of the channel 
was found to stop 3 inches away from the face of the wall, as if space 
had been left for the insertion of something that would serve as a shaft. 

There is thus no means of determining how the fresh air was 
introduced into the rooms it was to ventilate. But it stands to reason 
that in each case the shaft must have been placed at the farthest 
point in the floor to which the current could reach. The fact that in 
C the channels were cut in a higher floor than in D and E may be 
due to the gradual rise in the level of their beds, for which it would 
be natural to look. The completion of the Latin cross in C is another 
puzzling feature. On the “period” plan (fig. 52) we have suggested — 
though with considerable hesitation in the absence of more positive 
evidence — one way in which it might conceivably be explained. We 
there show the Latin cross as in existence during the second period only. 
If this be I'ight, then its completion is to be connected with the insertion 
of the additional stoke-hole in the wall on the west. During the first 
pei’iod there had been only one outlet in C, precisely as in D and in B, 
and the single channel had terminated in a ventilating shaft at the 
north wall. When, however, the facilities for firing were doubled by 
the provision of a reserve praefurniuni, there was also added a reserve 
inlet for ventilation, to be brought into action when, and only when, 
the new stoke-hole was in use. At such times the air would be admitted 
to the room above C by the shaft at the east wall, which was directly 
opposite the new inlet, and the shaft at the north wall would be tem- 
porarily closed. 
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Third Period . — Reason has been given for believing that the venti- 
lation system which has been described was no longer in use during 
the third period. Its supersession was not by any means the only 
important change that marked the opening of this phase. The main 
furnace-room (F) with its adjuncts was completely remodelled. The 
case for this particular part of the reconstruction suggested in fig. .52 
will not be weakened if we state that it was based entirely on the 
evidence set out in fig. 51 and illustrated in fig. 53. Not until our “third 



Fig. t)6. Stoke hole of the Cahlarimn in the tliini period, looking west. 


period" plan had been committed to paper did we observe the extra- 
ordinarily close resemblance between it and the plan of the corresponding 
portion of the bath building uncovered at Caerwent in 1855.' Another 
illustration (fig. 06), taken from the west or inner side, shows that the 
cheeks of the actual hi/jiocauais were of brick. The bricks were of two 
sizes, a few towards the eastern end being 12^ inches square and 3 inches 
thick, while the majority were no more than 0,; inches s<iuare. although 
the thickness was the same. The mortar used for binding them Imre 
unmistakable traces of the extreme heat to which it had been subjected. 
Clay would have developed a much greater ])ower of resistance, and 

‘ See xii/ira, p. 471. 
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clay mixed with hair is, in fact, prescribed by Vitruvius, even for the 
brick pillars within the hypocaust^— a prescription which is proved by 
existing remains to have been very generally disregarded. - 

Extensive repairs were doubtless carried out in E and in D. But, 
except for the dismantling of the channels, we failed to note in these 
apartments any organic alteration which could be specifically assigned 
to the third period. In C, on the other hand, the reserve praefurnimn 
was swept away and the gap in the west wall very roughly filled 
in. This was done in order to facilitate the construction of a new 



Fig. 67. Clianiielled liypocaust beneath Sudatoriuiii. looking north. 


Sudatorium (G), which was erected to the north of C. and the furnace- 
room of which was placed transversely across the site of the earlier 
furnace-room, the latter being almost totally demolished to make way 
for it. As has been already stated.^ the new sweating-chamber was 
heated by a channelled hypocaust, the general arrangement and appear- 
ance of which will be readily gathered from the plan (fig. 51, G) and 
the photogi’aph reproduced in fig. 67. To form the floor, a layer of 
lime had been spread on the natural surface and covered Avith a layer 
of pebbles and broken stones. The masses of masonry, between Avhich 
the channels ran. Avere mortar-built, and Avere much more carefully con- 

' De Arc/iifecfnra. v. 1(1 (p. 12.A. 22 f.'i. - Fuseli, o/i. ciY.. p. 42, footnote 5. 

■* See supra, p. 161. 
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structed than the clay-built masses in the Men’s Bath-house. Clay had, 
however, been vised for the sides of the stoke-hole in H, a partial con- 
cession to the principle which had found expression in the prescription 
of Vitruvius. 

Here, as in the channelled hypocaust beneath the Sudatorium of 
the Men’s Bath-house, there was little or no sign of discoloration by 
smoke or soot, except in and about the stoke-hole. We may therefore 
conclude that here too the fuel used had been charcoal, a conclusion 
which is supported by the comparatively small size of the furnace-room 



Fig. t>8. Stoke-hole of chunnelleil hypocaust of the Sudatorium. The standing figure 
is looking down into the furnace-room, and opposite liim tan be seen the gap 
broken through the wall of the Tepidariuin (C) in the second period, but filled in 

in the third. 


(fig. 68). There was nothing whatever to show how the hypocaust had 
been roofed, but it is safe to assume that slabs had been used, with or 
without a covering of cement. If our view as to the significance of 
the use of channelled hypocausts in connection with Sudatoria is sound, 
the chamber would be heated, not by radiation from the floor and 
walls, but by the direct admission of warm air. The grounds for this 
view have been fully stated in dealing with the Men’s Bath-house,^ and 
they do not need to be repeated. But it may be permissible to supple- 
ment the argument by citing as confirmation a valuable piece of 
evidence from Neckarburken on the German Limes, where the exca- 
vators found still i)i situ the remains of an arrangement for admitting 
the warm air direct from a channelled hypocaust into a Sudatorium 

‘ See supra, p. 460. 


r 
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above. ^ Finally, it may be pointed out that the furnace-room by which 
the little hypocaust under Room 15 of the Commandant's House was 
served lay only a short distance to the south of H, and that it, like H, 
must have been abnormally small. That it also was fired with char- 
coal would be the simplest explanation of the almost entii'e absence 
of soot from the pillars.'^ 

There is nothing that can usefully be added to the description pre- 
viously given of the Frigidariuni (B) and its cold bath (B,). There are. 



Fig. 69. Late apse, built up against north wail of apse for cold bath, looking west. The movable 
slab which covered the outer end of the opening was in si fit, but has been removed in order 

to show the remains of the arch. 


however, two points that call for notice in connection with the last 
phase of the Apodyterium (A). The pedestal-like structure, which can 
be seen in the left foreground of fig. fiik had possibly a predecessor 
during the second period, but, as it stands, it manifestly belongs to 
the third. It may well have supported an altar to Fortuna Balnearis 
or a statue of the godde.ss herself, for dedications to this div'inity are 
frequently found in the dressing-rooms of military bath-houses.^ Far 
more difficult to understand is the building which appears immediately 
beyond in the illustration. That this had been among the latest parts 

‘ O.H.L., Xr. SI (Lief. 9), p. 18. - See supra, p. 44-5. 

■' E.g. at Jagsthau.sen and Miltenberg on the German Limes. 
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of the whole structure was apparent. The workmanship was poor, 
and there was no mistaking the significance of the manner in which the 
apse forming its eastern end abutted on the apse of the cold bath of the 
Frigidarium (B,). The relation between the two is well brought out 
in fig. 60 and still more clearly in fig. 69, the latter of which also shows, 
in the background, the inner face of the western end of the building — 
a straight wall carried right across the bottom of the Deei) Bath, and 



Fig-. 70. Inner view of lute apse, looking east, with transverse clay foundation 

in the foreground. 


at the same time over the drain which carried away the water from 
the basin in B. Its western or outer face, with the drain passing 
into it. is well seen in Hg. 6T a view taken prior to the Deep Bath 
being cleared out. It will be observed from the ’‘record" jtlan (fig. 51) 
that the whole has been pbiced at a slight angle in order to provide 
ji firm foundation for the north-west corner. 

The broad clay-foundation, which crossed the building in a north 
and .south direction at the inner end of the apse (figs. 6:1 and 70). had 
evidently belonged to an earlier wall. As it had been cut through the 
layer of burnt matter to which we luive so often referred, we were 
at first disposed to think that it had belonged to the original Stone 
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House. The alignment, however, turned out to be unsuitable, so that 
the meaning of the foundation remains doubtful. The most remarkable 
element of the building itself was an arched passage which pierced 
the wall of the apse exactly in the centre (fig. 69). When first uncovered, 
it was closed at each end by a movable slab. Fig. 70 shows the inner 
slab in position, while in fig. 69 the outer slab has been lifted aside 
in order to display the arch. The arrangement suggests that the Av^alling 
which remained had represented a substructure, the proper ventilation 
of which was important. On the other hand, as matters stood, it would 
have been impossible for a free current of air to have entered the 
passage from the outside. A little more than 1 foot east of the opening 
the natural soil was quite undisturbed ; it had never been excavated 
beyond the minimum distance that was necessary to give room for 
the building of the wall. Other enigmatic features that should be 
noted were the well-marked scarcement on the inner face of the northern 
half of the apse and the high, round-topped ridge of clay which appears 
in figs. 63 and 70, projecting westwards for 2 or 3 feet from the 
north side of the arched opening. It is never very satisfactory to have 
I'ecourse to the pis alley of a scheme that has been left unfinished, 
but in the case of this building we can see no alternative explanation 
that is equally probable. 


H. Miscellaneous. 

(a) Water-supply and Drainage. — To-day the sandy subsoil within the 
ramparts seems wholly barren of wells. The nearest spring lies some 
way down the south-eastern slope outside, and at the best it is little 
more than a trickle. Whether things were different eighteen centuries 
ago it is difficult to say; but it is certain that a considerable quantity 
of water would be required to satisfy even the minimum needs of so 
large a fort, while the scale on which baths were provided points to a 
supply that was not merely adequate but generous. Yet there was 
nothing to indicate where it was drawn from or how it had been intro- 
duced. If it came from the Westquarter Burn, which is perhaps the most 
likely source, it must either hav^e been conveyed in pipes from a point at 
least half a mile farther up or it must have been raised by mechanical 
means from a point immediately below. Both methods would have been 
well within the competence of the Roman engineers. But no clay water- 
pipes were found, no cisterns for storage, nothing that was suggestive 
of an apparatus for pumping. The one feature which we were dis- 
posed to think might somehow or other be associated Avith the arrange- 
ments for supplying water was a mysterious pier or platform of stone 
(fig. 71), measuring 6 feet by 5 feet, which stood on almo.st the highest 
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part of the ground, above and directly to the south of on the 
“record” plan (hg. 51). It appeared to have been built, not only later 
than the pit, on one corner of which it rested, hut also later than the 
drain which ran immediately in front of it. 

The culverts at the corners of the ramparts, as well as those which 
were observed passing through the cradling of the Antoniiie Wall, have 
been described in connection with the defences, ^ and there is nothing 
that can be usefullj’ added to what was said there. Xor can much light 
be thrown on the isolated fragment of a drain which is shown on the 
Platp; a little inside of the West Gate. Its course was at first from 



Fii;. 71. Stone pier or platform immediately to the .south of the recess for the 

hot hath (E,). 


south to north, with the ground falling away gently on either side. 
Originally it had turned abruptly eastwards at what appears on the 
plan as a point of junction, but at some later date this easterly channel 
had been blocked by the insertion of a large stone and the current 
turned in exactly the oijposite direction. As neither the point of origin 
nor the points of discharge could be satisfactorily ascertained, the 
significance of the change must be left obscure. 

So long as the Commandant's House was of wood, the shallow trench, 
marked •■Ditch" in fig. 82. would seem to have sufficed for carrying 
away the drip from the eaves as well as for any other drainage that 
may have been necessary. That it had been open was evident from its 
width, and. still more, from the deposit of clean soil underlying the 


' See siiftra, ])p. UK* IV. 
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mass of burnt material which had choked it after the conflagration. 
The amount of water which ran through it would not in ordinary 
circumstances be large, and would be readily absorbed by percolation 
through the sand. This may explain w’hy no outlet could be traced 
through the Antonine W all, although it is fair to admit that round 



i'ijj. 72 . Transverse section of open ditcli which ran nortli from 
Coiiiniandant's House towards Antonine Wall. 


about what would have been the naturttl point of exit the cradling was 
much disturbed and partially torn out, a condition of matters which we 
will endeavtjur to account for presently. When the Stone House was 
erected, the upper portion of the “Ditch" was buried under the flags 
which formed the floor of Room N^o. 1. Even at some points where 
it was sectioned between the House and the Antonine Wall, large 
stones were found lying across it, sometimes at least laid there of 
set purpose. The cut shown in flg. 72 was made 131 feet south (fl the 
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Wall. The stone there seen overlying the Ditch, the position of which 
is indicated by a piece of white paper, measured 3 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 
4 inches, with an average thickness of 8 inches, and had been worked 
smooth on both sides. It had evidently been displaced from some- 
where else. 

During the fir.st of the various phases through which the Stone 
House passed, the drip from the eaves was apparently carried away 
straight north by the more westerly of the two drains mentioned in 
our description of Area No. 6 and Room Xo. 7.’ Xor does the intrusion 
of the Baths seem to have entailed any change in this arrangement so 
long as the Apodyterium and the Frigidarium remained at the west 
end of the new building. We know nothing of how the waste water 
from these was originally disposed of ; - but their transference to the 
north of the Cahlarium created an entirely new situation and led to 
the construction of the elaborate drainage-system, whose ramifications 
are set out on the plan. As indicated on the Plate, the outflow from 
the Cold Bath and from the Basin in the Frigidarium passed into the 
drain that originated in the Hot Bath. This part of the system was in 
good preservation, the covering slabs being iti situ practically every- 
where. On their being lifted it was found that the channels were 
about 1 foot wide and about 8 inches deep. The drain from the south- 
east corner of Area Xo. 0 in the Commandant’s House was in a much 
more ruinous condition, the covering slabs having been almost entirely 
removed. The contrast between the two can be seen at the point of 
junction (fig. 73), and beyond the confluence the dilapidation continued. 
In due course the combined stream was reinforced by the outflow from 
the Men's Baths. It is difficult to believe that it was not also utilised 
to flush the Latrines. These were probably somewhere on the north- 
east front, a position closely analogous to that which they occupied at 
Castlecarj’. But, if so, they had been entirely destroyed. Except for 
the Men’s Baths and a few fragmentary patches of paving to the east 
of them, trenching revealed no trace of any structural remains in the 
neighbourhood of the lower end of the drain. 

It will be observed from the plan that a bifurcation takes place 
some 50 feet below the confluence, and that the branches so formed 
reunite about 02 feet farther on. It may be assumed that this represents 
a change which should be associated with one of the breaks in the 
occupation, and on that assumption it is safe to conclude that the shorter 
branch was the later, since it was, on the whole, in better preservation 
than the other. When the drain reached the Antonine Wall, it was 
1 foot 1 inch deep, with a width of 1 foot 7 inches. Moreover, its top was 
1 .See supra, p. 443. ^ See supra, p. 467. 
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as much as 2 feet 2 inches below the top of the kerbing of the base of the 
Wall. Unlike the ordinary culverts, therefore, it must have passed out of 
the fort, not on the same level as the cradling, but at a considerable 
distance beneath it. That it had done so was, indeed, proved by remnants 
of the paved bottoming and of the marginal slabs. The whole of the 
cradling that had lain above it, however, as well as its own covering 



Fig. 73. Confluence of two drains. 


slabs, had been ruthlessly torn out. And there were other signs of wanton 
interference. A row of stones had been inserted as an obstruction about 
half-way across, while the outlet on the north was completely blocked 
by a mass of pure clay mixed with cobbles, beyond which was a 
second mass of mingled clay and earth (fig. 74). Xor was the area of 
disturbance restricted to the part of the Wall that actually overlay the 
drain. Both the north and the south kerb of the cradling had been 
removed for at least 30 feet westwards. Such wilful damage can hardly 
have been wrought by Roman haiuls. We are disposed to date it to the 
period when the old farm-house of Mumrills occupied the ground between 
VOL. LXIII. 32 
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the north-east corner of the fort and the modern roadway beyond, ^ and 
to interpret it as a rough-and-readj- measure to check the oozing of 
moisture into the farm buildings through the abandoned drain. 





Fifr. 74. Main drain passing out of the fort underneath Antonine Wall, 
the level of the kerbing of which is indicated by the top of the 
spade. The blocking of clay and stones can be seen towards the 
farther or north end. 

(b) Roads and Streets . — The position of the Principia and of the various 
Gates supplied a key to the whereabouts of the main streets within the 
fort, and here and there a little of the cobbling of these had survived. 
The course of the Military Way could also be followed in its passage 
through the West Gate and between the ditches outside. At and beyond 
the East Gate it had been wholly destroyed, but it was nevertheless 

* A part of the old farra-steading appears in the background of fig. 74. 
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possible to say with certainty that there it had quitted the fort with a 
decided swing towards the north, cleaidy in order to find an easy 
passage eastwards between the Mumrills Braes.' So far as the subsidiary 
streets were concerned, there were traces of two different systems— an 
early one, which had been contemporary with the Wooden House,- and 
a later one which overlay the foundations of the first and largest 
Principia.® Besides those two systems there must have been others. 



Fig. 75. Oven lying to west of West Granary. 


(c) Fireplaces and Ovens . — The most important of these have already 
been mentioned incidentally,^ but others will be found marked upon the 
plan. Among the latter a well-preserved oven, lying to the west of 
the West Granary, deserves a more detailed description. It had been 
carefully built of smallish, flat stones (fig. 75). Its walls varied in 
thickness from 2 feet at the entrance on the west to 10 inches at 
the opposite end, and over these the major axis measured 6 feet 
3 inches. The floor appeared to have been paved, and there were in- 
dications that it had been surfaced with clay and that the sides had been 
lined with broken tiles and fragments of pottery, the latter including 
several pieces of a large vessel of coarse ware of a peculiar type, perhaps 

' See sHpr((, pp. 41S ff. - See supra, pp. 437 and 4ti4. 

' See supra, p. 429. 

* Those in the Commandant’s House <pp. 439 and 442 f.) and in the Barracks (p. 434». and that 
near the Men's Baths (p. 462>. 
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manufactured locally, although its nearest, indeed so far its only, 
parallels are from the Northern bi'ochs.’ 

(d) Pits . — The pits, which were of frequent occurrence throughout the 
whole of the occupied area, varied much in size and in depth. In some 
instances the bottom was reached at 2 or 3 feet. In others it was 
necessary to go down 8 or 9 feet. Even when they had been carefully 
sealed, as occasionally happened, they seldom contained anything except 
a few pottery fragments and possibly a handful of bones. The greater 
number of them were probably rubbish-pits. That certainly seems to 
have been the case with those among the barrack buildings (fig. 29) and 
also with those which furnished a clue to the chronological sequence 
of the remains of the Commandant’s House.^ The manner in which the 
latter were arranged suggested that they had been dug at the sides of 
one of the early roads. As has been pointed out before, the comparative 
meagreness of their yield is perhaps to be accounted for by the character 
of the soil.^ At the same time it is more than likely that some of the 
larger and deeper among them, particularly in the Annexe, had been 
opened up merely to obtain gravel. 

V. Annexes. 

{a) As at Bar Hill, the Agricolan praesidium would have its own 
Annexe, and it is possible that it may have lain to the east of the fort — 
that is, in the position which was afterwards chosen for the Antonine 
castellum. One or two of the early pottery fragments came from this 
area. 

(6) However that may be, it is certain that the main Annexe of the 
Antonine fort occupied the site of the Agricolan ijvuvsidiuin.^ During 
our first season many trenches were dug there and not a few pits 
cleared out. Lnfortunately the result.s wei'e neither verv definite 
nor very enlightening. The vast majority of the numerous pottery 
fragments recovered undoubtedly belonged to the Antonine period. The 
same is probably true of the pits, although on the plan (see Plate) 
we have preferred to class them all as “indeterminate.” The most 
interesting feature was the group of post-holes near the centre, which 
may conceivably represent the remains of the Agricolan j^rincipia. 
On the other hand, what we have termed the " boulder area ” — an 
agglomeration of large stones, seemingly meaningless but nevertheless 
placed there by human hands— may very well date from the post-Roman 
epoch. Various stretches of cobbling were encountered indicating roads 


* See infra, pp. 544 If. 110). 
^ See supra, p. 4:44. 


See supra, p. 437. 
See supra, pp. 404 ff. 
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(fig. 18), but they were far too fragmentary to admit of a coherent scheme 
being evolved. 

(c) The pottery kiln discovered in 1913 proved that there had been 
some occupation of the ground to the east of the Antonine fort. It 
cannot, however, have been intensive, as no relics have been left to be 
turned up by the plough. In this respect the contrast with the field 
in which the main Annexe lay is (the farmer tells us) very striking. 
But it is by no means impossible that the Baths had stood here 
before they were brought within the ramparts.' In 1913 stones 
which resembled an apse-like foundation were removed from a spot 
near the south-east corner of the plateau. 


VI. Potter y.2 

From first to last the total number of pottery fragments recovered 
during the excavations ran easily into hundreds, and in practically every 
instance, exclusive of insignificant scraps, the “ find spot ” was noted at 
the time with as near an approach to accuracy as possible. While a 
careful study of these contemporary records, as well as of the pieces 
themselves, has formed an essential part of the preparation for writing 
this Report, we have had no hesitation in deciding that it would be idle 
to reproduce them in full. Instead, therefore, of attempting to provide 
a complete and exhaustive inventory of the individual potsherds, w'e 
propose to proceed as follows. Taking the various classes of ware in 
order, we shall begin with a brief general statement covering the whole 
of the specimens that passed thi’ough our hands, and shall then go on 
to describe in detail, with the aid of illustrations, every example of the 
class that could be regarded as typical or as in any way significant. 
Further, in our descriptions — and this applies not merely to the pottery, 
but also to the small objects to be dealt with later — we shall, as a rule, be 
content with “Field No. 2095” or “Field No. 2106” as an indication of 
provenance. In the great majority of cases it would be irrelevant, and 
might be confusing, to be more specific. Only occasionally will it be 


* See supra, p. 464. 

- Tlie following abbreviation.^ are u.se(l in describing the pottery: “Dr." refers to the list 
of forms in Dragendortrs article in Bonn. .Tahrb., vol. xcvi. pp. 18 ff. : “Dech." to the corpus of 
stamps in Dechelette, Les rase.^ ccnnniqitfs ornes de la Gaulf romuine, vol. ii. pp. .5 ff. ; 
“Ludow." to Ludowicl's welbknown series of volumes; “O.-P.” to Oswald and Pryce, Terra 
SigiUata ; and “B.M. Cat.” to H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Bomun Pottery in the British 
Museum. 'Where the name of a site is printed in italics, the reference is to the description of 
the pottery given either in a report on excavations or in a separate publication which will be 
readily identified. W'e .should like to take this opportunity of acknowledging valuable help 
given to us bj' Mr E. B. Birley. who happened to visit Edinburgh when these pages were passing 
through the press. 
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worth while saying that a particular sherd was found in a particular pit 
or ditch or within the limits of a particular building. Among the many 
pits which we opened, there was not a single one whose contents would 
justify us in suggesting that it was earlier than circa a.d. 140. Nor were 
the ditches much more helpful for chronological purposes. That which 
surrounded the Agricolan praeNidiiim had subsequently been utilised for 
the protection of the Antonine annexe, while those which defended the 
western front of the Antonine fort — and none of the others yielded any 
pottery to speak of -had been cut within a definitely Agricolan domain, 
and would thus serve as a “ catchment-area ” for any first-century odds 
and ends from the Agricolan surface. This may be true even of the two 
upper levels of the most westerly of the four (supra, p. 420), which we 
shall designate “Level B”and “Level C” respectively, the true bottom 
being regarded as “ Level A.’’ 

Moreover, but little real importance can be attached to the distinction 
between Field No. 2095 and Field No. 2106, in spite of the fact that it 
has seemed desirable to maintain it. Both fields alike were in Roman 
occupation for some forty years during the Antonine period, and 
accordingly there is nothing to choose between them as a locus for 
finds of Antonine date. The most there is to be said is that No. 2095 
was undoubtedly the scene of the brief life of the Agricolan praesicliuin, 
whereas the existence of an Agricolan annexe in No. 2106 is no more 
than a possibility. And a word of warning as to the interpretation of 
the evidence we are about to cite may not be amiss in the interests of 
the general reader. During the last thirty years the study of ceramics 
has made such strides that pottery is now a mcjst valuable instrument 
for purposes of dating. Like other valuable instruments, however, it 
requires to be handled with care. Thus, while specialists in the subject 
are themselves under no illusions on the point, the unwary are apt to 
be misled by the convenient, and perhaps unavoidable, practice of using 
the name of an emperor or emperors to denote the floruit of a potter. 
The limits so suggested are not absolute. The case is quite different 
from that of coins. A “Hadrianic” potter, for instance, merely means 
a man who is known to have been active in the reign of Hadrian. It 
does not mean a man who opened bis factory on the day of Hadrian's 
accession and closed it down as soon as he heard of Hadrian’s death. 
Elbow-room must be left at both ends of the scale. A second caveat 
is still more necessary. Sufficient allowance is not always made for 
“survivals." Dishes, of course, were much more perishable than coins. 
That is, indeed, the characteristic to which potsherds owe their superiority 
as chronometers. But some vessels, which had escaped accident, must 
have remained in use much longer than others which had been put 
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upon the market at the same time.* There is no reason to believe 
that the soldiery were wont to celebrate the acclamation of each new 
emperor by deliberately breaking all the regimental crockery, and it is 
safe to assume that the baggage-train of the army which Lollius Urbicus 
led across the Scottish frontier, in the beginning of the reign of Pius, 
must have contained a fair percentage of tableware and kitchen-utensils 
which experts might to-day assign to the period of Hadrian, or even 
of Trajan. It follows that the discovery of fragments of such vessels 
at Mumrills would by no means justify the conclusion that the Wall of 
Antoninus was erected by one or other of his jjredecessors. 


A. Samian Ware. 

(a) Decorated . — The historical value of the evidence provided by the 
fragments of decorated Samian from the site lies in the convincing 
proof they afford of the transitory 
character of the Agricolan occupation. 

There was no trace of the carinated 
bowl (Dr. 29) so closely associated with 
first-century settlement at Newstead 
and elsewhere. Even the straight-sided 
bowl (Dr. 30), which is by no means a 
purely first-century type, was repre- 
sented by portions of only three vessels ; 
and one of those (No. 5)- was actually 
signed by the well-known Antonine 

potter, Cinnamus of Lezoux, while the ’■ ? ■' finchea. 

style of the other two (Nos. 1 and 32) Fig 70 form Dr. S7. 

suggests that they were manufactured 

at the same place and about the same time. On the other hand, there 
were portions of about one hundred and seventy hemispherical bowls 
of the later type (Dr. 37), one set of fragments being considerable enough 
to admit of almost complete restoration (fig. 76). As might have been 
expected, the great majority of the bowls had come from the kilns of 
Lezoux or its immediate neighbourhood, and therefore displayed designs 
which it was easy to recognise as having been built up out of stamps 
included in Dechelette’s corpus. Three (Nos. 2, 3, and 8 ) bore in raised 

‘ A striking e.xainple wa.s noted l).v Dr Shaw in 1926 in the East Turret at Willowford Bridge 
on Hadrian’s Wall, where the potsherds included two fragnient.s of the typical first-century bowl 
Dr. 29. (See Cumb. and ire*-/. Trans. (X.S.), vol. xxvi. pp. 449 f., and Prof. Atkinson’s note apud 
loc.) Even more remarkable was the presence of a piece of “egg-shell ” ware, normally pre- 
Vespasianic, in the Hadrianic ’‘alley-way’’ deposit, discovered at Birdoswald in 1929 by 
Mr Birley and others. 

• The numbers in this paragraph refer to the illustrations in figs. 77 ff. 
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letters, impressed among the ornaments, the signature of the Cinnamus 
mentioned above, and one (No. 12) the signature of Albucius, another 
Antonine potter who also worked at Lezoux. A fifth ^ had C R, in 
raised letters and retrograde, stamped upon the plain surface just 
beneath the lower edge of the zone of decoration (fig. 114, No. 2). 
In all likelihood this is the beginning of the name of Criciro, yet 
another Lezoux potter of the period, whose sign-manual appears in 
cursive script and retrograde on No. 20.^ With a single doubtful 
exception, the comparatively few bowls that were not manufactured 
in the Auvergne district would seem to have been imported from 
East Gaul. The exception is No. 51, which may possibly have been 
produced in Southern Gaul shortly before the collapse of the industry 
there. If that be its place of origin, its presence at Mumrills is most 
easily explained as a “ survival.” 

Figs. 77, 78, 79, and 80 show every fragment that could establish a 
reasonable claim to be reproduced. For the benefit of anyone who may 
desire to study the remainder, the original notebooks, with sketches, 
have been deposited in the Society’s Library. In the descriptions that 
follow, the various pieces are taken in the order of illustration. 

Fig. 77. 

1. Dr. 30, from Large Bath-house. Ware hard, with bright and deep- 
coloured glaze. Remains of four panels, divided fi'oni one another by 
beaded lines set vertically and having larger beads as terminals, and 
from the ovolo (vf. O.-P.. PL xxx. 9.7) by a similar line lying horizontally. 
In second panel from 1.. Diana seated r. (Dech. fiS). In thirrl from 1., a 
candelabrum (Dech. 1096). Lezoux. 

2. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Remains of two panels, divided from 
one another by beaded line. In panel to 1., cabled line, set diagonally, and 
medallion. In panel to r.. dancer 1. (Dech. 372) : in field beneath,® two 
ornaments, tor lower of which see No. 31, and in front, CllflM[AMI] upwards. 
Lezoux. Cinnamus is perhai>s the best known of the Antonine jjotters. In 
Scotland his name ai)peared both at Camelon and at Newstead. 

3. Dr. 37. from Field No. 209.7. Remains of three panels, divided from 
one another by beaded lines. In panel to 1.. traces of doubtful ornament. 
In central panel, youthful Pan standing, leaning upon i)edum (Dech. 331), 
with tree-like ornament (<•/. Dech. 113S) on either side. In panel to r.. 
IMAUmo downwards and ti'aces of ornament. Lezoux. 


' The fragment has not been included ainong tlie illustrations, as the only scrap of decoration 
that remained visible was the already too familiar erotic motif of Xo. 16. 

- See F. Oswald in .lourn. ot liomnn vol. xvii. p. 16:t and PI. vii.. for four other 

examples of Criciro's signature in cursive script, all of them written from left to right in the 
ordinary way. With the Xlumrills example c/. B.M. Cat., il. ITO. For another cursive inscrip- 
tion, unfortunately fragmentary, .sec Xo. 21 infrii. 

’ This seems to be a slightly elongated form of Dech. 1109. placed at an angle. On another 
fragment of the .same bowl its upper end lies quite clear of the vertical line. 
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4. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Fragment of upper part of free zone 
witli liviutiiig-sceue (cf. No. 8), separated by beaded line from ovolo (O.-P., 
PI. XXX. 95). The animal above is Dech. 908. Lezoux. 

5. Dr. 30, from Field No. 2095. Ware hard and dry-looking, with dvdl 
glaze. Remains of three panels, divided from one another by beaded lines. 
In central panel, medallion with erotic motif as on No. 16 : in field beneath, 
thunderbolt ornament, fianked by two small roll-ornaments (Dech. 1111) 
set vertically. In panel to r.. CII/IM[AMI] upwards, between two wavy line.s. 
Lezoux. 

6. Dr. 37, fiom late apse of Large Bath-house. Rather dark red ware, 
with hard glaze of good (piality. Fragment showing Minerva standing 
((■/. Dech. 77), with row of irregular spirals in place of ovolo (cf. Corhridge 
(1908), fig. 13). Rheinzaberu. The figure of Minerva is virtually identical 
with that reproduced in Ludow., v. p. 28. No. 36, from a mould with the 
name of Cerialis. The only difference is in the r. hand, for which, however, 
see op. cit., ii., p. 186, Nr. 20. 

7. Dr. 37. from Field No. 2106. Coarse, rough ware, with dull glaze. 
Fragment showing lower portion of free zone with hunting-scene (cf. No. 8). 
The two animals recognisable are Dech. 766 and 934. Probably Lezoux. 

8. Dr. 37, from Level B of westinost ditch of Antonine fort. “Elevationar’ 
drawing. The ovolo (cf. O.-P.. PI. -xxx. 92) is se])arated by a beaded line 
from a free zone with a hunting-scene. The horseman hurling a javelin 
is Dech. 156, and the animals are Dech. 766. 792, 793 (bis). 808 (bis), and 
754. Tlie leaves in the field may be meant to suggest a forest. To r., 
IIVIAH[MI01. Lezoux. 

9. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2095. Ware hard and good. The fragment 
shows an ovolo, not unlike that on No. 12. separated by a beaded line from 
what, to judge by tlie well-formed oak-leaf, was in all likelihood a free zone 
with a hunting-scene as on No. 8. Lezoux. 

10. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Dull glaze. The ovolo (cf. O.-P., PI. 
xxx. 95) shows a curious fault, the result of miscalculation. The stag 
beneath the beaded line is Dech. 874. Lezoux. 

11. Dr. 37. from Large Bath-house. Ware of good quality. Frag- 
ment showing portion of medallion with Venus leaning against pilaster 
(Dech. 184). Probablj- Lezoux. 

12. Dr. 37, from main stoke-hole of Men’s Baths. The ovolo (cf. O.-P., PI. 
xxx. 123) is separated by a beaded line from a free zone with a hunting- 
scene among leaves. The animals recognisable are Dech. 793, 905, and 
909. Above. [ALJBVCI. Albucius was a mid-second century potter of 
Lezoux, whose wares are common in Britain (cf. B.M. Cat., M. 1470). 

13. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Fragment showing part of panel and 
of vertical beaded line. In panel, youth standing, leaning on long staff 
or pedum (Dech. 332) : behind him, short column, decorated with lattice- 
work pattern, which has probably been one of tuo suppoi'ting an arch (cf. 
B.M. Cat., p. 273, fig. 210). Lezoux. 

14. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2166. Very imperfectly impres.sed ovolo. 
.separated by beaded line from upper part of two fragmentary panels, 
divided by beaded line. In panel to 1. are visible head and slioulders, 
possibly of Pan .standing to front (cf. Dech. 413), his head impinging 
upon beaded line of ovolo. Probably Central Gaulish. 
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15. Dr. 37, from small pit in Field No. 2095. Lower subdivision of 
panel enclosed by beaded lines. Within, hare 1. (Dech. 950). Lezoux. 


Fig. 78 

16. Dr. 37, from same pit as No. 15. Ovolo with trilld tongue anil 
wavy line beneath {cf. O.-P., PI. xxx. 67. and Neivstead. p. 221. hg. 1). Zone 
decorated in subdivided panels, which are separated by Caryatids (Dech. 
65.5«),^ flanked by beaded lines set vertically, the inner terminating in a 
beaded annulet and the outer in a small I'oll-ornament laid horizontally 
(Dech. 1111). The central panel is subdivided bj- a single beaded line, 
terminating in beaded annulets, and has in upper compartment erotic 
motif within cable-bordered juedallion. and in lower a lion 1. The panels 
to 1. and r. are subdivided by two beaded lines terminating in beaded 
annulets and having between them a row of seven plain annulets of larger 
size. In the lower compartment of each is a thunderbolt ornament, and 
in the ujjper a festoon which depends from the i-oll-oiaiaments and encloses 
a marine monster, in one case to r. (cf. Dech. 34) and in the other to I. 
(cf. Dech. 29). Lezoux. School of Divixtns. 

17. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2095. Portions of three i)anels. divided by 
beaded lines .set vertically. In panel to 1.. erotic motif within medallion 
having cable-border with wavy line inside ; in corner beneath, dog 1. 
(Dech. 934). In central panel, man standing as on No. 32 (Dech. 523) ; 
beneath, roll-ornament laid horizontally (Dech. 1111). In panel to r.. naked 
man running r. (Dech. 403) ; beneath, traces of ornament. Lezoux. 

18. Dr. 37, from main stoke-hole of Men’s Baths. Portion of medallion 
containing tree (cf. Dech. 1141), beneath which there has in all likelihood 
been a crouching hare (cf. Elslack, PI. xv. 31 and Cannstatt (1921). PI. iv. 1). 
Probably Lezoux. 

19. Dr. 37. from same pit as No. 16 and perhaps part of same bowl. 
Lower compartment of subdivided panel containing panther i-. (cf. Dech. 
799). Probably Lezoux. 

20. Dr. 37, from Large Bath-hou.se. Two fragments showing lower 
portions of two panels, divided by beaded lines, which are set vertically 
and terminate in rosettes. Panels have contained beaded medallions anil, 
in lower corners, birds (cf. Dech. 1009 and 1018). On plain surface beneath, 
in raised letters, the name •‘Criciro” (see p. .504, .supru) in cursive script and 
retrogradg. Lezoux. 

21. Dr. 37 (fig. 76), fi-om Field No. 2095. Ware of very poor quality with 

much decayed glaze. “Tongues” of ovolo represented only by .slight pro- 
jection from lower r.-hand side of each “egg." The horizontal line beneath 
is wavy. Panels divided by wavy lines .set vertically, terminating at each 
end in a rosette, and having a roll-ornament (Dech. 1111) laid across them 
transversely at a .slight angle (cf. Tr»-o.refc*-(1912), p. 39). In first panel from 
1.. Silenus r., iflaying flute (Dech. 311). In third. Scylla (Dech. 20) seated 
on mushroom-.shaped vase (cf. Cantisifatf (1905), PI. v. 1). In second and 
fourth, rosette in centre, and, above and beneath, large, jflain annulet, 
enclosed within a beaded circle (Dech. 1182). On the plain baud, beneath 
the ornament, in cursive scriiit and retrograde nus. The quality of the 


‘ In fig. 78 the artist has drawn the heads of the Carjatids as looking to r. They are much 
worn, and closer e.xaniination has shown that they are really looking to front as in Dech. 
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ware aud the degraded ovolo liad suggested to us a late date and possibly 
an East Gaulish origin. Dr Oswald, however, to whom we submitted a 
rubbing of the potter’s signature, is inclined to regard the Mumi'ills bowl 
as the work of Areanus. a Domitian-Trajan potter of Lezoux. 

22. Dr. 87. from Field No. 2095. Portions of three iJanels. separated by 
beaded lines set vertically. In central panel, naked male figure standing to 
front, with drapery on 1. arm {Rotticeil (1907). PI. xx. 4 and 15). In panel 
on r.. shoi't column with lattice- work decoration, which has been one of two 
supporting a pediment similar to that which appears in Dech. 1098. The 
corner of the pediment is visible, and, beneath it. the r. hand aud arm of 
youthful Pan leaning upon pedum (Dech. 831). Lezoux. The central figure 
is not in Dech., but one of the Rottweil fragments bears the name of 
Cinnamus. 

23. Dr. 87, from Field No. 2100. Lower portions of three panels which 
have been separated by beaded lines and have contained ornaments, those 
in the centre being variants of Dech. 1110. Probably Lezoux. 

24. Dr. 87. from Lai'ge Bath-house. Lower poi'tion of two panels, 
separated by beaded lines. In first fi-om 1., Mercury standing r.. with 
1. foot on block of stone (Dech. 288o). In second from 1., apparently base 
of tripod {cf. Dech. 1071). Probably Lezoux. 

25. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Three fragments, the smallest of 
which shows lower portion of subdivided panel having in lower com- 
partment a tliLinderbolt ornament and in upper compartment a leaf 
springing from beaded annulet placed on beaded subdividing line. The 
other two fragments show ovolo (r.f. O.-P.. PI. xxx. 118) above beaded line, 
which serves as i)art of framework for panels in decorative zone. Panels 
separated by Caryatids.’ flanked by beaded lines set vertically and terminat- 
ing in beaded annulets. That on I. is subdivided by beaded line terminat- 
ing in beaded annulet, and has. in lower compartment, a thunderbolt 
ornameiit and, in u[)[)er compartment, a honseman gallojjing r. (Dech. 157) 
with leaf-ornament in corner. That on r. is not subdivided and contains 
satyr seated 1., drinking (Dech. 361). with leaf-oi'iiament in front. 
Probably Lezoux. 

26. Dr. 87, from Field No. 2HI6. Small portion of ovolo visible above 
beaded framework of decorative zone, whieh lias probably consisted of 
panels containing alternate medallions and demi-medallions with plain 
annulets in corners. The surviving medallion has Victory facing (cf. Dech. 
474) and kratei' with two handles (cf. Dech. 1075). Probably Lezoux. The 
ovolo would seem to have been not unlike that on No. 4. 

27. Dr. 87. from Field No. 2106. Portion of panel enclosed in frame- 
work of beaded lines and subdivided into four by beaded lines 
terminating in plain annulets. In the two upper compartments, on 
1, Abuiulantia seated r.,- and on r. (|)robably) satyr seated 1., drinking 
(Dech. 862). In the two lower, hare- 1. (Deeh. 944) and r. (Dech. 950). 
Lezoux. 


‘ The Caryatid is doulitless Dech. fi.il), although the original is so rubbed that the artist 
has mistaken the mask beneath for a va.se with handles. 

2 This is apparently Dech. 472, with the chair on which the figure is seated broken away. 
The .same stamp with the .same defect occurs on a bowl, signed by Cinnamus, at Wroxeter 
(1913, PI. .viv. 24), and on another signeil by Divixtn.s, at Corbridge (.lcc/(. Ael., 3rd series, vol. 
viii., fig. 13). The defective stamp was copied at Rheinzabern (Ludow., v. p. 32, Xos. 71 f.) 




Fif'. 78. Decorated Samian Ware. (Scale, J.) 
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28. Dr. 37. from Field No. 2106. Ovolo consists merely of lower ends of 
•‘eggs’ with cruciform terminals of “tongues.” In decorative zone, 
panels alteimately narrow and wide, enclosed in framework of beaded 
lines, which tei'ininate in rosettes, and having bead-and-reel border 
beneath. In first panel from 1., Venus leaving the bath (cf. Dech. 181). 
In second panel from 1., ithyphallic Pan standing r. (cf. Dech. 4‘20) facing 
goat on its hind-legs, 1. (cf. Dech. 893) ; beneath, lizard r. (cf. Dech. 958). 
It will be observed that, while the execution is good, each of the four 
stamps differs in some more or less important particulai's fi'om its 
analogue in Dech. This and the peeuliai- form of ovolo would seem 
to indicate that the bowl was not manufactured at Lezoux. O.-P. 
states (p. 151) that the cruciform terminal “appears to be confined to 
East Gaul.” On the other hand, the general appearance of the piece is less 
suggestive of East Gaul than of Lezoux. It may perhaps be from some 
intermediate group of potteries. 


Fig. 79 

•29. Dr. 37, from Field No. •2095. Ovolo (cf. O.-P., PI. xxx. 117) with 
beaded line beneath. Poi-tions of two panels sei)arated by a highly 
conventionalised tree on a cylindrical base (Dech. 1115), flanked by two 
beaded lines set vertically and terminating above and below in roll- 
ornament placed horizontally (Dech. 1111). In 1. panel, .satyr seated 1., 
drinking (Dech. 362). Lezoux. 

30. Dr. 37. from Field No. 2095. Ovolo (cf. O.-P., PI. xxx. 95) above 
])ortion of panel, enclosed in framework of beaded lines and containing 
Cupid r. (cf. Dech. •230) with bud-ornaments in field. Lezoux. 

31. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Ovolo as on No. 25 with beaded line 
beneath. Panels separated by beaded lines set vertically, and terminat- 
ing above and below in beaded annulets. In first panel from 1., beaded 
annulet and trace of uncertain ornament. In second, naked male figure, 
standing r. (Dech. 344). In third, tripod with seri)ent (Dech. 1067), 
beneath which an astragalus Avith cabled outline and Avheel-ornament 
in centre. In fourth. Apollo standing 1. Avith laurel-branch (Dech. 56). 
Lezoux. 

32. Dr. 30. from Agi'i(,‘olan tlitch at point AA'here it Avas crossed by 
Avestmost Antonine ditch. Ware soft, Avith poor glaze. OaoIo AA’ith 
‘•tongues” corded (cf. O.-P.. PI. xxx. 93). FramcAAork of panels as on 
No. 31, but Avith large beads instead of beaded annulets. Portions of four 
panels visible. In first from 1.. fragment of medallion AAith plain 
annulet in corner. In second, male figure standing (Dech. .^•23). In 
third. Venus standing (DOch. 185). In fourth, medallion containing 
kneeling figure (Dech. .394), in front of Avhich. ornament similar to those in 
central panel of No. 23 : in corners, plain annulets. Lezoux. 

33. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Portions of two panels, separated 
by a beaded line. In panel to 1.. medallion, bordered by plain line 
Avithin beaded line, and containing Hercules strangling serpents (Dech. 
464).* In panel to r.. trace of doubtful ornament. Lezoux. 

34. Dr. 37. from Large Bath-house. Coarsely made. Avitli dull glaze. 
Dvolo of ordinary type. Avith beaded line beneath. Portions of three 


So Dech. L.-iocoon has also been suggeste<l. 




Fi^'. 79. Decorated Samian Ware. (Scale, i ) 
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panels, separated by beaded lines which terminate above in roll-orna- 
ments (Deeh. 1111). In central panel, female figure to front, raising r. 
hand. The panels to 1. and r. show traces of uncertain ornaments 
within i^lain festoons which depend from roll-ornaments ; in field, plain 
annulets. Probably East Gaulish. 

.35. Dr. 37. from Level B of westmost Autonine ditch. Good, hard 
ware. Portion of panel, with remains of beaded-line framework, which 
has enclosed medallion with jfiain annulets in corners and roll-ornament 
(Dech. 1111) below. Within medallion, Diana in biga to front, with five 
rosettes beneath horses’ feet. For the type, cf. Balmuildy, PI. xxxv. 66, 
and Deeh. 73, which, however, is on a much larger scale. Another frag- 
ment of the same bowl shows an ovolo like that on No. 10. Lezoux. 

36. Dr. 37, from pit in Field No. 2095, where it was associated with 
many other pottery fragments, including fig. 81a, No. 5. and fig. 103, No. 11. 
Hard, dark-coloured ware. For ovolo and beaded line beneath cf. No. 
10. Portions of three panels, sei>arated by beaded lines, terminating 
above in roll-ornaments. In panel to 1., traces of medallion with cabled 
border, enclosing beaded border, and of thunderbolt ornament beneath. In 
central panel, plain festoon depending from roll-ornameiits and containing 
griffin 1. (Dech. 197) ; beneath, dolphin r. (Dech. 1050), and two plain 
annulets. In panel to r., traces of figure with r. hand raised, and small 
ornament (Dech. 1109rt). Lezoux. 

37. Dr. 37, from Level C of westmost Antonine ditch. Ovolo (cf. 
O.-P., PI. XXX. 73). with beaded line beneath. Panel subdivided by 
beaded line and flanked by beaded lines which terminate above in roll- 
ornaments. In upper compartment, festoon depending from roll-orna- 
ment and containing dolphin r. (Dech. 1050) ; in corners, plain annulets. 
In lower compartment, traces of leaf. Lezoux. 

38. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Portions of three panels separated 
by beaded lines. In panel on 1., medallion, within which traces of female 
seated r. (■?)and fish r. (cf. Dech. 1062) ; in corners, small annulets. In central 
panel, caduceus-ornanient (Deeh. 11130). In panel on r., trace of astragalus- 
shaped ornament as on No. 31. Lezoux. 

39. Dr. 37, from Large Bath-house. Ovolo with “tongues" terminat- 
ing in large rosettes. Beneath. Venus standing (cf. Dech. 171) and satj r 
seated 1., drinking (cf. Dech. 361). The coarseness of the ware and the 
absence of aline beneath the ovolo* suggest East Gaul. 

10. Dr. 37, from Large Bath-hou.se. Portions of two panels, which 
have had framework of fjeaded lines terminating in large rosettes. For 
figure in ])aiiel on 1. (f. No. 3. Panel on r. subdivided : in lower com- 
))artnient. hare r. (<■/. Dech. 911). The ware is coarse." For the peculiar 
form and tlie po.sition of the rosettes see Ccninstatt (1921). PI. ii. 3, and for 
the combination of the.se with a beaded line beneath see Jilickircilcr. 93. 3, 
a Heiligenberg bowl. 

11. Dr. •!/. from field No. 2106. Mare of light brown tone, with very 
dull glaze; unlike Nos. 12 and 16, desi)ite the .sui)erficial resemblance. 
For ovolo cf. No. 36. Beneath, beaded line and zone decorated with 


‘ The line shown faintly in the drawing is merely the mark of the vrheel. 

The workmanship, too, is poor. We are not quite conhdent that the arti.st's interpreta- 
tion of the figure on the 1. is justified. 
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vine-leaves and tendrils, among which a bird seated r. and six bud-like 
ornaments, for which cf. No. 30. Lezoux. 

•12. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Ovmlo with corded “tongues'’ and 
beaded line beneath (cf. No. 32). Beneath beaded line, zone decorated 
with vine-leaves ; in field, large annulet and bird r. (cf. Dech. 1031). 
Lezoux. 

43. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2095. Ovolo consisting of lower ends of 
“eggs” with trifid terminals as “ tongues.” Wavy line beneath. Portions 
of two panels, separated by a Caryatid flanked by wavy lines which ter- 
minate in small annulets. In l.-haud panel, only large annulet visible. 
In r.-hand panel, festoon depending from annulets and containing bird r. 
(Deeli. 1009). The degraded ovolo indicates a late date. Probably East 
Gaulish. 

44. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Ovolo with corded “ tongue.s." Beneath, 
line of “ bead-and-reel " pattern. Portions of three panels, separated by 
beaded lines which terminate in horizontal roll-ornaments. Panel on 1., 
subdivided by beaded line terminating in roll-ornament, has in the upper 
compartment, which is smaller, a hound 1. (cf. Dech. 932). and in lower, a 
medallion enclosing warrior r. (Dech. 103). In central comjiartment. Silenus 
r., plajdug pipe (Dech. 314). The panel on r. has also been subdivided, 
but here the up2Jer compartment has been the larger. Lezoux. 

45. Dr. 37, from Large Bath-house. Lower ijortion of panel contain- 
ing tufts of grass and animal running 1. (cf. Dech. 885). Also lower 
IJortion of Caryatid (Dech. 6.55?>), flanked bj' wavy lines resting uijon 
beaded annulets. Probably Lezoux. 

46. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2095. Ovolo of ordinary form as on No. 10. 
Beneath beaded line, zone decorated with vine-leaves and tendrils ; tail 
and hiiid-leg of bird visible on r. Lezoux. 

47. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Has belonged to a thick, heavy bowl 
^vhieh has been made in a much-worn mould. Ovolo (cf. No. 25) faintlj- 
impi-essed. Upper portions of two panels. Avhich have been enclosed iii 
a frameAvork of beaded lines terminating in large I'osettes. The panel 
on the 1. has been subdiA’ided. and in the upjier compartment there has 
been a festoon, depending from roll-ornaments that iJrojected from the 
terminal rosettes. In each panel, traces of ornament. East Gaulish. Foi' 
form and position of rosettes see No. 40. 

Fig. 80. 

48. Dr. 37. from f^ield No. 2095. Oa'oIo of someAvhat degi'aded form, the 
“tongues” being rejireseuted merely by a trifid projection at the loAver r.- 
hand corner of each “ egg.” Beneath a beaded line, jjortions of tAVo 
panels, separated by a beaded line terminating above in a roll-ornament 
laid horizontally. The panel on the 1. has been subdivided bj' a beaded 
line terminating in a roll-ornament, and has had in knver comixirtment 
a lion 1. (cf. Dech. 769) and in upper a lai-ge rosette and a festoon, deijend- 
ing from roll-ornaments and containing a vine-leaf Avith beaded stalk. In 
panel on r., pillar Avreatlied Avith vine (Dech. 1092) ; in field. leaA'es. The 
degraded oa'oIo and the eroAvding of the design indicate a late date. Per- 
haps East Gaulish or late Lezoux. 

49. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Coarse surface. Avith rough glaze 
LoAver i)ortions of tAvo jAanels, separated by a beaded line. In panel to 

A'OL. LXIII. 33 
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r.. lion 1 '. ((■/. Deeli. 798), annulet, and lower portion of medallion with 
beaded border. PerliaiJS East Gaulish or late Lezoux. 

50. Dr. 37. from Large Bath-house. Dark red ware, with a good glaze. 
For ovolo of. No. 12, but the “tongues” encroach upon the line beneath, 
which is u avj'. Upper portions of two panels separated by a beaded line 
with a roll-ornament laid horizontally across it. The panel on the 1. con- 
tains a medallion having cabled border outside plain bolder, and enclos- 
ing panther r. {cf. Dech. 799) and two ivy leaves. The panel on r. has 
been subdivided bj' a beatled line terminating in plain annulets, and has 
had in upper compartment a festoon depending from the roll-ornaments 
and enclosing a griffin r. (c/. Dech. 496). Perhaps late Lezoux. The 
ware, however, is uncommonly like Rheinzabern. and the panther closely 
resembles Ludow.. v. p. 59, No. 41. 

51. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2095. ‘•Tongues” of ovolo have square ends 
and adhere closely to sides of "eggs.” A wavy line beneath serves as upper 
border of naia'ow zone decorated with upright leaves which spring from 
a second wavy line forming the lower border. Beneath, remains of what 
has apparently been a two-leaved straight wreath. The quality of the 
ware and the workmanship are i)oor. Mr Davies Pryce, however, who 
has seen the fragments, tells us that the ovolo and glaze closely resemble 
those on a similarly shaped bowl made by the late potters of Moutans. 
Attilus and Malcio, two pieces of which were recently found at Rich- 
borough. He would assign our fragments to the late first century. 

.52. Dr. 37, from Field No. ‘2095. The jdace of the ovolo is taken by a 
returning spiral, which is separated by a beaded line from a zone which 
has been decorated with a lattice-work of beaded lines with rosettes. 
The returning spiral in this position is characteristic of East Gaul 
(O.-P.. p. 152). The lattice- work decoration with rosettes was frequently 
employed by the potter Janus {HeiUr/enherg. PI. xxv.). 

53. Dr. 37, from Level B of westmost Antonine ditch. Ovolo resembling 
that on No. 51 but coarser. Beneath, narrow zone bordered by Avavy 
lines and containing a row of small medallions, each of AAhieh encloses a 
human head r. (Caiinfitatf (1905) PI. ix. ‘2). Beneath this again, a broader 
zone having a tAAo-leaved wreath for its lower border and containing 
Hercules and the Nemean lion' (Dech. 6‘24), and animals running 1. and r., 
Avith annulets and other ornaments in the field. Probably Heiligenberg. 
The tAvo-leaA'ed wreath occurs in the same imsition on a boAvl signed by 
Ciriuna (Rottvcil. PI. xxv. 1 b). Knorr (op. cH., p. 50) mentions that it 
Avas used in the same way by .Satto. .lanus. and Reginus. 

54. Dr. 3 j. from Field No. ‘2095. Degrailed oaoIo. shoAA'ing only loAver 
ends of “eggs” with projections at r.-hand corners. Beneath, beaded line 
and upper portions of tAvo panels, separated by beaded line terminating 
in tAvo lilies, one of Avhich is drooping 1. In panel on r., head and 
shoulders of bear r. (cf. Dech. 809) on its hind-legs. Avith small Cupid fivinsr 
1. behind. Probably East Gaulish. 

55. Dr. 37. from Field No. 210tj. Fragmentary ovolo Avith beaded line 
beneath. The decorati\'e zone beloAV probably ccnitained a hunting-scene, 
as is suggested by hinder part of bear running r. (Dech. 810). Beneath, 
Avarrior in action Avith r. hand raised and shield on 1. arm (Dech. 140). 
Lezoux. The ovolo is identical AA'ith that used by Albucius on No. 12. 


'■ So B.M. Cat., JI. 120-2. Dech. il.c.) interprets the group as a hestiarius in the arena. 






t 80. Decorated Samian Ware. (Scale, i.) 
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5(3. Dr. 37. from Field No. 2095. Badly formed ovolo with corded 
“toiigue.s,” which terminate in small rosettes, and a poorly executed wavy 
line beneath. Upper portions of two panels, separated by beaded line 
which terminates in a roll-ornament horizontally laid. The panel on 1. 
has been subdivided by a beaded line, and ha.s had in its rrpper com- 
partment an S-.shaped ornament and animals running 1. In panel on r., 
cornucopi;e (?) and human head 1. (?). Probably East Gaulish. 

57. Dr. 37, from Field No. 210(5. Ovolo not unlike that on No. 56, 
with similar wavy line below. Beneath, top of caduceus-shaped ornament. 
Probably Plast Gaulish. 

5S. Dr. 37, from Field No. 2106. Ware eoar.se. with slightly granular 
surface. Ovolo resembling that <m No. 10. with bead-aud-reel border 
beneath. Two panels and poi-tion of a third, separated by beaded lines. 
In panel on 1.. Vietorv (degraded copy of Dech. 175). with variows ornaments 
in field. In central panel, medallion enclosing human figure r. with 
outstretched arms : in each of the four corners a plain annulet. In panel 
to r.. arm holding wreath, with ornament in field. Probably East Gaulish. 


Fig. sit. Cf. Funii J)i'. 

(Scale. 1.) 

Cups and shallow di.shes having curved rims decorated with ivy 
leaves, laid on eii harbotitH\ (Dr. 3.5 and 3()) were rejiresented by frag- 
ments of five distinct vessels. Fig. 81n shows sections of four of these 
(Nos. 14), the first two of them being clearly Dr. 35, while of the others 
too little wnas left to justify ajiy expression of opinion. In all four 
cases the body of the vessel had been thick and the glaze of poor 
qualitjs indicating an Autonine date. It was otherwise with fig. 81o, 
No. 5, the glaze on which was hard and bright. The fragment is again 
too small to permit of certainty, but it is conceivable that it may be 
part of the flange of a vessel of the “sigillata-mortarium ” class (O.-P., 
PI. Ixxi. 19), in which event it is probably a ‘‘ survival" from the 
earlier half of the second century. Fig. 816, although it is undecorated, 
can most conveniently be mentioned here. It has belonged to a small 
cup or bowl, the everted rim of which, though narrower and lacking the 
harbotine ornament, seems to connect it with Dr. 35. It came from Field 
No. 2106. We may perhaps compare Old Kilijutrick, PI. xi. 13. 




i' oriiis I)f. and 3(i. (Sralt*. j.i 
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(b) Plain . — As with the decorated Samian, so with the plain. The 
complexion of the whole mass of fragments is overwhelmingly Anto- 
nine, with two or three obvious “survivals.” Only in one instance, 
to be noted presently, does an Agricolan date seem 
probable. 

The cup with constricted curvilinear wall terminat- 
ing in an everted lip (Dr. 27) was represented ten 
times. The fragments were usually small, the most 
considerable being that illustrated in tig. 82. There 
were portions of forty cups of the form known as 
Dr. 33. As a rule they had been large, with thick 
walls, and in the majority of cases the outer face 
was slightly concave (figs. 83-86). Fig. 86, which had a thin wall, was 
marked out from the rest by the hardness and brightness of its glaze. 
To judge from its superior quality, it may possibly be a “survival.” 






Fig. fU. Form Dr. 33. 
(Scale, i.) 



Fig. 86. Form Dr. 33. 
(Scale, h.) 


It came from Level C of the westmost Antonine ditch, where it was 
associated with a fragment of a flanged bowl (Dr. 38). Fig. 82 and 
also several of the examples of Dr. 33 bore potters' stamps, details of 
which will be given in tlie list at the end of this section. There is a 
girth-groove round tig. 84 about | inch from the top. 

Of the plate with a low, more or less oblique and slightly rounded 
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wall, which rose to a semicircular lip (Dr. 18), there were only one or 
two representatives. On the other hand, the fragments of the more 
highly developed type with convex base, semicircular lip, and high 
oblique wall (Dr. 31), and of the type intermediate between the two 
(Dr. 18 31), Avere more numerous than the fragments of any other 
v'ai’iety of undecorated Samian, the former preponderating A^ery de- 
cidedly. One of the fragments belonging to Dr. 18 Avas a portion of a 
base, shoAving a slight depression in the centre. It was stamped with the 
name of a rather early potter, Creciro, but is best regarded as a “ sur- 
A'ival,” particularly as it was found in Field No. 2106 at no great depth 
below the surface. A stronger case could be made out for associating 
fig. 87, No. 1, Avith the Agricolan occupation. It is a small portion 
of the AA'all of a rather shalloAA' platter, AA’ith a hard, good, bright glaze, 
and haA'ing a slight rim and, on the outside, a slightly conAex surface. 
This came from the short length of the palisade-trench, AV’hich was 
opened up at the north-east corner of the Early Fort, and it might easily 
haA’e lain undisturbed there throughout the AA'hole of the Antonine 
period. Tavo other examples of Dr. 18/31, which may be fairly early, 
are Nos. 2 and 3 in fig. 87. Both were found in searching for post- 
holes at the eastern end of Field No. 2095. The former has a Ioav AA'all, 
slightly convex on its outer side, while at the junction of this Avith the 
base there is on the outside a narroAV groove and on the inside a cor- 
responding ridge. The profile of the latter approximates to the profile 
of Nos. 1 and 2. Its base (detached) is slightly concaA’e and bears a 
potter’s stamp, unfortunately imperfect. Fig. 87, No. 4, is a typical 
specimen of the transitional dish. It has a thick wall and a high-rising 
centre, in Avhich are the remains of a potters stamp. It Avas lying on 
Level C of the Avestmost Antonine ditch. Nos. 5 and 6, both from 
Field No. 2106. likewise belong to the stage of transition. No. 5 is 
Ludow. Tq.^ No. 6 has a rather more rounded profile and a rim 
that is neatly formed. No. 7 (LudoAV. Tq. Sb.) aa ^s found in Field 
No. 2095. The Avare is thick, but the glaze is hard and bright, and 
there is a faint ridge on the inside AAhere Avail and base join. No. 8, 
which came from the north-Avest corner of Field No. 2095, is probably an 
eai'ly example of Dr. 18 31. It has a fairly thin Avail and a av ell-formed 
lip. On the base there is the stamp of the potter C’alvinus. No. 9 from 
Field No. 2106, has a profile AAhich shows an almost continuous curve 
(Ludow. Sb.). No. 10 aa'hs associated Avith obAuously Antonine potsherds 
in a pit on the east side of Field No. 209,5. No. 11, which is of good 
quality and glaze, and No. 12, which has belonged to a shallow dish 
with a diameter of about 8 inches, both came from Field No. 2106. 

* See O.-P.. PI. xlvi. 9. 
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Among miscellaneous forms of plain Samian we may mention three. 
The two-handled cup (Dr. 34) was represented by part of one side and 



Fig. 87. Nos. 1-12, Fomi Dr. 18 31 and 31. No. 13, Form Dr. 34. (Scale, h.) 

the base of the handle, found just outside the Large Bath-house. The 
form (fig. 87, No. 13) is somewhat uncommon, but an example was found 
at Newstead in association with Antonine objects. From the Large 
Bath-house came two pieces of the rim of a specimen of the campanu- 
late dish (fig. 88) known as Curie 15. Finally, Level C of the westmost 
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Antoniue ditch yielded a number of fragments of a single example of 
the hemispherical bowl with curved overhanging flange and high rim 
(Dr. 38). This is a typically second-century form (fig. 89), and seems 



Fis- ■'^8. Form, Curie 1.5. (Scale. ).) 



sometimes to have been used as a mortarium (O.-P., p, 213), although 
the Mumrills example betrayed no signs of roughening or wear in the 
surface of the interior. 

(o) Pottera' Stamps . — The detailed description already given of the 
decorated Samian includes the names of three ))otters which were im- 
pressed in raised letters on the outside of bowls, as well as a portion 
of the name of a fourth. The three that are certain were Albucius, 
Cinnamus, and Criciro. In addition, more than twenty of the frag- 
ments of plain ware had a more or less complete maker's stamp inside 
on the slightly convex base. A list follows. It will be seen that the 
inferences of which it admits go to confirm conclusions already sug- 
gested. Lezoux was the chief source of supply for the Samian xvare 
used at Mumrills, but East Gaul and even South Gaul also contributed 
their quota. Most of the South Gaulish pieces were doubtless “ survivals,” 
but the possibility that one or two of them may have come North with 
Agricola’s troops cannot be definitely excluded. 


1. AE . . . on Ur. 18 31. The third letter maybe L, but its traces are 
too doubtful to alhnv of certainty. It is not the' usual form of the stamp 
of Aelianus of Lezoux. * 


•2. ATJICAN M oil Ur. 33 (Hg. 83). The staiiq) of Afrioaiiiis ha.s been 
fmmd in a kiln at St Bonnet, fseure. in tlie Allier district (O.-P.. p 20) 
His name is rare in Britain, but it occurs in precisely this form at Riegel 
am Kaiserstuhl (Fritseh. Trrra roii H.. p. .32) {'uid elsewhere abroad. 

3. AV . . . on a vessel of indeterminate form. 

4. AV . . . on Ur. IS 31 (tig. S7. No. 4). The tliird letter may be E In 
that ca.se the {lotter may be Aventinu-- of Lezoux. 


AVITI MA oil Ur. 18 31. From Field No. 2100. There were several 
potters of the name of Avitiis (O.-P.. p. 28 f.). This particular form of 
.stamp IS believed to lie associated Avith the earliest of them, who worked 

found on Dr. 33 at Ardoeh. 


is believed to 
at La Graufesen(iue(jBrt’con Gaer, p. 233). 
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6. BORILLI - OF oil Dr. 33. Borillus was a second-eeutury Lezoux potter. 
His stamp is eoiiimon in Britain. In Scotland it has been found at Bal- 
luuildy, Birrens, Camelon, and Newstead. 

7. BRICCVS • F on Dr. 18/31. Briccus also worked at Lezoux in the second 
century. A more usual form of his stamp is BRICCI-M. But the variety 
with the nominative occurs elsewhere (B.M. Cat., iM. 1691). 

8. C ... on Dr. 18 31 (fig. 87, No. 3). 

9. CALVINI-M on Dr. 18,31 (fig. 87, No. 8). Prom N.W. comer of Field 
No. 2095 in trenching for Agricolan ditch. Calvinus worked at La 
Graufesenque during the reign of Vespasian. His wares have been found 
in London and elsewhere in Britain (C.I.L., vii. 13.86, 213 f.). An example 
occurred at Camelon. 

10. CASS[IVS • F] on Dr. 27 (fig. 82). Cassius is said to have worked at 

Ih ilirrenbi-ig ii. the first half of the second century {Rotticeil, p. 58. Cf. 
( iiii ■ i'■l2l , PI. iii. 23). His stamp was found at Newstead. 

11. CIRRI -M on Dr. 33 (fig. 85). Cirrus was a Lezoux potter of the 
Trajan-Antonine period. The same stamp has been found in Loudon (B.M. 
Cat., M. 2079), as "well as two varieties with his name in the nominative 
(op. cit. M. 1859 and M. 1952). 

12. CR€lRO OFI on Dr. 18. Field No. 2106. Creciro is believed to have 
worked at Baiiassae in South Gaul during the period from Ves 2 >asian to 
Trajan. The same form of stamp was found at Corbridge {Arch. Ael., 
3rd series, vol. xii. p. 280), ‘ and api)arently also in London (C.I.L., vii. 308f(). 
He is different fi'om the Criciro whose signature has been noted above on 
two i)ieces of decollated ware. 

13. 1 . . .] OHO on Dr. 33. Ware of poor ciuality. with an orange glaze. 
The name is probably that of Dronbus, a Heiligenberg jDotter of the 
Hadrianie period. The stamp is quite different in charactei' from any of 
the others, the letters being heavier and larger. 

11. MATTI-M on Dr. .83. This stamp was also found at Newstead and 
at Corbridge (Arch. Ael.. 3rd series, a*o1. xii. j). 282). C.I.L.. xiii. lOOlU, 

1312, records examples from Moulins and from Clermont, from which it 
may be inferred that he worked in the district of the Allier. 

15. RII[OGENI • M] on Dr. 31 (Ludow. Sb.) This is probably (though not 
certainly) the stanq) of Bitogenus. an Antonine j^otter who worked at 
Lezoux. His ware is common in Britain. In Scotland his name has been 
found at Balmuildy. Birrens, Camelon. and apiiarently Old Kiliaitrick. 

16. SVOBN[ILLIJ on Dr. 18 31. For this stanq) .see B.3I. Cat., M. 1898 and 
M. 2178. It also occurs at Camelon. It might be completed SVOBN[EDO • F], 
but considerations of spacing make the reading suggested mo)-e i)robable. 

17. TITl • M on Dr. 37. Titius was an Antonine potter of Lezoux. This 
form of his stami) was found at Corbridge (Arch. Ael.. 3rd series, vol. 
xii. ]). 286). For other varieties see Carlisle, j). 81. 

18. [. . .jLI-AAouDr. 31. This may possibly be the stanqj of JIarcellus, 
a second-centui'y potter of liheinzabern. 


‘ The last three letters do not appear in the li.st as printed, but it is specially stated that the 
I'd and fourth are ligatured. 
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19. [. . .]IVI on Dr. 27. 

20. [, . .JMELUl -M. Tlie name is perhaps that of Gemellus, who worked 
at Rheinzabern in the second century. 

21. [. . .]SF on Dr. 33. 

22. [. . .]VS on Dr. 33. 


B. A mphorae. 

Out of the hundreds of potsherds there were v^ery few indeed that 
had belonged to amphorae. The fragment which is shown in section in 
fig. 99 (No. 11) was one of the most considerable. It was of reddish-buff 
ware, and came from Field N^o. 2106. If regard be had to the extent of 
the area turned over by the spade, the scantiness of the traces of this 
variety of vessel may well seem remarkable. It was, of course, much 
more substantial, and therefore much less liable to accidental breakage, 
than any of the other classes of pottery in n.se among the dwellers in the 
fort. Should we be justified in connecting the raidty of its occurrence 
among the debris with the general scarcity of interesting and important 
relics from the site — a scarcity which presents a sticking contrast to the 
rich harvest yielded by Newstead, and the no less rich harvest which 
might obviously have been garnered at Camelon had circumstances 
permitted of a thorough exploration there? If so. its significance can 
hardly be mistaken. While Newstead and Camelon were evacuated in 
haste, or, perhaps, carried by storm,' the withdrawal from Mumrills 
was deliberate, and was conducted in a fashion so orderly that the 
retreating garrison were able to take their stores with them. It is 
worth adding that it was not merely in size and strength that these 
supply and storage vessels differed from the Samian, described above, 
and from the rest of the coarse ware, to be dealt with presently. 
Instead of being manufactured in the potteries of Gaul or Britain, they 
were made in the country whence the products they were intended 
to contain, usually wine or oil, were exported overseas. Dessau long 
ago advanced sound reasons for believing that most of them came 
from Spain.- The same stamps, denoting sometimes a place name and 
sometimes a personal one, appear in various parts of the Empire as 
well as in Rome itself, notably on the Monte Testaccio. The marks 
observ ed at Mumrills were as follows (fig. 90) : — 

No. 1. On ii handle of buff ware. AVhen ct)nii>lete. the stamp mu.‘it have 
read either DOM or DOMS, for both forms are known, and it may be 
assumed to indicate the i)ersonal name Doniitius. It is common, having 
been noted, for iiistance. at Ardoch and at Rough Ca.stle. Two of the 
several examples found in Rome can be dated by mean.s of inscrijitions 

“ Aaa. dell Inst, 1878, pp. 118 ft. Cf. C.I.L., xv. p. 492. 


■ See Newstead, pp. 113 f. 
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wliicli they bear — one to A.d. 146. and the other to 154 (C.I.L., xt. 2800o 
and 28006), the very time when the Scottish ^Yall was garrisoned. 

No. 2. Rudely incised on the same handle as No. 3. With this M may 
be compared a no less rudely incised X on a fragment of the mouth of 
an amphora of reddish-buff ware. 



2 


Fig. 90. Stamps and mark on amphorae. (Scale, h.) 


No. 3. On a handle of buff ware. The stamp is Q A R P, doubtless a 
personal name. It has been found in Rome {C.I.L.. xv. 2662c). 


C. Mortaria. 

Some seventy or eighty different mortaria were represented by 
portions of their rims. Sections of thirty-nine of these are shown in 
figs. 91, 92, and 93, the arrangement being typological. To a certain 
extent it may be regarded as chronological also, although on its 
accuracy in that respect it would be very unwise to insist in the present 
state of our knowledge. It will be observed that a large proportion, 
perhaps about one half, correspond to the earlier of the types illustrated 
in Wroxeter (1912), and that not a few of these reappear at the Antonine 
forts of Balmuildy and Old Kilpatrick. Of the characteristically first- 
century mortarium, with particles of quartz embedded in the wide, 
flat rim as well as in the interior, there was not a single example. 
Two or three of the specimens found may possibly, if hardly probably, 
have made their way to the site at the time of the Agricolan occupa- 
tion. In general, how'ever — and it should be understood that this is 
the case where nothing is said to the contrary — there is no reason to 
think that they had not been in use during the Antonine period. At 
the other end of the scale (fig. 93) is a small group of five, which are 
distinguished by features of a very unusual character, bvit which we 
see no reason for assigning to a different period from the others. 


Fig. !»1. 

No. 1. Buff-coloured waie, Avith stump (fig. 94. No. 3). From Field 
No. 2106. 

No. 2. Cream-coloured ware, with stamp (fig. 94. No. 4). From Field 
No. 2106. 
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No. 3. Bviff-coloured ware, with stamp, of which only the last letter 
(F) is legible. Section taken from fragment broken off in the region of 
the motitli. From Field No. 2095. Cf. Neicstead, p. 204, 4. which came 
from the ditch of the early fort (c. a.d. 80-110). Possibly Agricolan. 

No. 4. Bulf-coloured ware. From Field No. 2095. At Wro.xeter the 
type seems to belong to the first century. Cf. Xeustead. x). 264, 1. which 
came from an earlj" iht (c. a.d. 80-110). Possibly Agricolan. 

No. 5. Hard, cream-coloured ware. Section taken from fragment broken 
off in the region of the mouth. From Field No. 2095. Cf. Bcdmuildy, 
PI. xli. 0. 

No. 6. Hard, cream-coloured ware. From Field No. 2095. 

No. 7. Hard, buff ware. Slightly grooved on the lii) near the inner edge. 
Prom westmost ditch of the Antonine fort (level unnoted). According to 
Wroxeier (1912), x5- the type hardly aijpears to last out the second 

century."’ Cf. Brecon Oaer, i). 215 (c. 5). Possibly Agricolan. 

No. 8. Cream-coloured ware. From Field No. 2106. Three other very 
similar rims were found at different points in the same field. 

No. 9. Buff-coloured ware. From F'ield No. 2095. 

No. 10. Cream-coloured ware, with stam]) (fig. 94. No. 5). From Field 
No. "2095. Two similar rims were found in Field No. 2106. 

No. 11. Red ware. From Field No. 2106. Cf. Balniuihhj. PI. xli. 2. and 
OJd Kilpcdrick. PI. xix. 5. 

No. 12. Red ware, with stamxt (fig. 94, No. 1). From Field No. 2106. 

No. 13. Red ware, coated with cream slix). From Field No. 2095. 

No. 14. Brick-red ware, with mark of fern-frond {fig. 94, No. 11). 
fashioned apiiarentlv with a tool wlien the clay was soft. From Field 
No. 2106. 

No. 15. Cream-coloured ware. From the Large Bath-house. 

No. 16. Red ware, coated with cream sliiJ. From Field No. 2106. 

No. 17. Red ware, coated with white slip. Fi-om Field No. 2095, where 
it was foimd along with No. 24. Thei-e is a rudely incised X ipjon the rim. 

No. 18. Buff ware. From Field No. 2106. 

No. 19. Red ware, coated wdth cream .slii), with stamp (fig. 94, No. 8). 
From Field No, 2106. 

No. 20. Red ware, coated with buff slip, with stainp (tig. 94, No. 7). 
From Fheld No. 2106. Three similar rims were found in the same field. 

No. 21. Buff ware. From Field No. 2106. 

Fig. 92. 

No. 22. Dull-reddish ware, witli stamii (fig. 94. No. 10). Encrusted 
with traces of molten metal. From Field No. 2106. Three similar rims 
were found. 

No. 23. Red ware. From Field No. 2095. Found with fragments of 
Castor ware above cobbling of late road shown in fig. IS. 
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Xo. 24. Cream-coloured ware. Prom Field Xo* 2095. Cf. Xo. 17. 

Xo. 25. White ware, with fern-frond stamp (fig. 94, Xo. 13) on either 
side of mouth. From Field Xo. 2095. 

Xo. 26. Cream-coloured ware. From Field Xo. 2095. Cf. Bahnuildy, 
PI. xlii. 32. 

Xo. 27. Buff ware. From Field Xo. 2106. 

Xo. 28. Cream-coloured ware, with stamj) (fig. 94, Xo. 14). 



Fig. 92. Sectioii'5 of rims of uiortaria. (Scale, i.) 


Xo. 29. Buff ware. From Field Xo. 2106. 

Xo. 30. Buff ware. From beneath latest floor of Commandant’s House. 
Xo. 31. Buff ware. From Field Xo. 2095. 

Xo. 32. Buff ware. From westmo.st ditch of Antonine fort (lev'el 
unnoted). 

Xo. 33. Cream-coloured ware. From Field Xo. 2095, where it was 
found in a pit with many other potterj' fragments, including fig. 79, Xo. 36. 
fig. 81f/, Xo. 5. and the perforated base of a "cheese-press” (fig. 103,’Xo. 14)! 

Xo. 34. Coai'se white ware. From Field Xo. 2095. 
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Fig. 93. Sections of rims of mortaria. {Scale, i.) 


Nos. 1-0. AYhite ware, clay well levigated. Nos. 1, 3, 4, aud 5 appear 
to have been coated with a reddish-buff slip, now almost entirely worn 
off, except on No. 5. No. 2, which is of more normal form than the 
others and which may originally have been broader, is stamped (fig. 94, 
No. 11). All from Field No. 2106. For short horizontal rim with high 
bead cf. Balmuildy. PI. xlii. 51. AA''e have been unable to find a closer 
parallel. Possibly the group may represent a local variety, the peculiar 
shape being one of the idiosyucracies of an individual manufacturer. 

The stamps on mortaria are notoriously difficult to interpret, partly 
because, being impressed upon curving rims, they are frequently in- 
complete, and partly because the lettering is, as a rule, poor. It is quite 
possible that some of them were “ bogus,” being designed merely to 
give an air of respectability to a rather commonplace ware.' However 
that may be, it must be more than a coincidence that, when a name 
is decipherable, it not seldom turns out to be identical with that of a 
potter who is known to have manufactured Samian dishes. B.M. Cat. 
alone supplies the following instances : Albinus, Aprilis, Celsianus, Doccius, 
Litugenus, Marinus, Matugenus, Maximus, Saturninus, and Secundus. 
Nor would it be difficult to lengthen the list.® In dealing with an 
obscure mortarium-stamp, therefore, it is always permissible, and may 
sometimes be helpful, to seek for a clue among the Samian potters. 

At Mumrills the number of fragments of mortaria that bore stamps 
or other marks was less than thirty, and of these about a dozen showed 
only the conventional fern-frond or herring-bone ornament. Fig. 94 
contains, in addition to four selected fern-fronds, the whole of the 
other stamps or marks, with the exception of the imperfect example 
described under fig. 91, No. 3, and of a rudely incised X on a rim of 
fig. 91, No. 17. 

Fig. 94. 

No. 1 is oil fig. 91. No. 12. The stamp is not uncoiumoii in Britain. 
In Scotland alone it has been noted at Balmuildy. Bar Hill, and Camelon. 
It should obviously be read Austri ma(nu). Austrus® niauiifactured 
Samian at Lezoux. 

* See Bar Hill, p. 70, footnote 1. 

“ Since writing this we have noticed that it could be more than doubled liy adding names 
cited in O.-P. {p. 211), where the matter is discussed from a different point of view. The 
14 e.vamples given there include only 3 of those mentioned above. 

’ C.I.L., xiii. 10010, 258, proves that this is the correct form of the name, rather than '* Auster ’’ 
as in B.M, Cat,, Index. 
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No. 2 is on a fragment of white ware. 

No. 3 is on fig. 91, No. 1, and also on another and slightly larger rim, 
made of the same material. Briiseins, whose name here appears retrograde, 
i.s not known as a Samian jjottei-, nor have we met with him as a maker 
of coarse pottery outside of Britain. But a mortarium stamped BRVSC ■ F 
was found at Duntocher on the Scottish M"all in 1778.^ and what has in 
all probability been a similar stamp is figured in Xeivstead, p. 266. 3. 
The name is also recorded from Aldborough (C.I.L.. vii. 1331. 18) and else- 
where. 

No. 1 is on fig. 91. No. 2, Although the reading is not in doubt, its 
exact form preseJits some difficulty.- We have taken it to be Locci pr., 
with the last two letters inverted and retrograde. The inversion of the 
second word seems strange, but No. 5 provides a parallel. The stamp 
was first published in BdJmniUhj (p. 78). where five examples are 



Fig. 9i. Stiuups and marks on rims of mortaria. (Scale, y) 


recorded, and it appears again in fragmentary shai)e in Old Kilpatrick, 
PI. xviii. B. 7. Miller (/.c.) suggests that pr. may be for praedia. Samian 
fragments with the signature Lorca fiecit) have been found in London 
(B.M. Cat., M. 2113) and at Nijmegen (Sehuermans, Siijlcfs fajulins (Opaque 
rmnainc) 3909). But there is no cert.dnty that the names are identical. * 


■ Gougli's Ciiiii'len. vol. iv. p. 1(« (PI. vi. ti. 

= RdlmuiMy. PI. xl. U and 10. should he consulted. In the latter both words are clearly 
retrograde. It is otherwise with the former, which can only he read in that way hy admit- 
ting a serif both at the top and at the bottom of the L. Through ilr Miller’s kindness we 
have been able to examine the original. As a result, we think that the true serif is the one 
which is placed at the top in the illustration. The line at the bottom i.s slightly curved and 
tapers to a point, as if it were an ornamental tlourish. or possibly the impression of a flaw 
in the stamp. We have therefore preferred for the Mumrills example the reading given in 
tig. tft. 

^ Mr F. N. Pryce. who has kindly looked at the London fragment for us, writes that the 
space between the last two letters is so well defined a.s to make the reading Lore of (fie hud 
impossible. 
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No. 5 is on fig. 91. No. 10. AVe read p[*-] Melu, with the first word 
retrograde and inverted, and the second retrograde. The signature is in 
duijlicate. The stamiJ is incomplete, but what may be traces of the 
r are visible beyond the p. In Wroxeter (1912), where five examples of 
his stamp are inventoried, it is suggested that Melus may have been a 
local potter. But mortaria with his name have been found in London 
(B.M. Cat., M. 2791 f.) and Riehborough (Second Report, p. 95), as well 
as at Camelon. There were two Samian potters called Melus, the earlier 
of whom worked in South Gaul (O.-P., p. 69), and the later in the 
second century at Trier (O.-P., p. 32). 

No. 6 is on the rim of a mortarium of soft white clay, which came 
from Level B of the westmost ditch of the Antonine fort and must 
therefore have been in use before the end of the second of the three 
Antonine xJeriods. Cf. Newstead, p. 266, No. 24. AVe have no suggestion 
to make as to the reading. 

No. 7 is on fig. 91, No. 20. For the duplication of the signature cf. 
No. 5. As the first two letters are ligatured, the true reading may 
possibly be Muse. Old Kilpatrick, PI. xviii. B. 4, appears to be the same 
stamp. The well-known Samian potter Masclus worked in South Gaul in 
the first century, and can therefore have no connection with this sig- 
nature. But there was a later potter. Mascus oi' Mascuus (O.-P., p. 53), 
as well as a Alascellio. whose kiln was at Lezoux (O.-P., p. 205). 

No. 8 is on fig. 91, No. 19. Although the sta)np is incomplete, it does 
not appear to have had more than three letters, Noc is found elsewhere 
in Britain on mortaria (e.g. Warrington, p. 64). A AA^esterndorf potter 
used the stanii) NOCTVRAC F on Samian in the second half of the second 
century. One would hardly expect his wares to reach Scotland, but see 
Roman Wall in Scotland, j). 238. footnote 4. 

No. 9 is on a small fragment of soft red Avare. The stamp is in- 
complete at both ends. 

No. 10 is on fig. 92, No. 22. The beginning of the stamp is awanting. 

Nos. 11-14 are respectively on fig. 91, No. 14. fig. 93, No. 2. and fig. 
92, Nos. 25 and 28. 

No. 15 is on a fragment of reddish Avare. It is doubtful Avhether the 
markings represent letters. 

No. 16, a gridiron-shaped mark, made AA'ith a lAunch. is on the rim of a 
small red mortarium, Avhich has had a cream-coloured slip. 

D. Other Unylazed Ware. 

No very satisfactory system of nomenclature has yet been deA'ised 
for the classification of the numerous other varieties of unglazed AA^are 
normally found upon Roman sites in Britain. In cases of doubt, 
hoAvever, a reference to the accompanying illustrations should make 
clear the meaning to be attached to each of the descriptiA^e titles under 
Avhich the different groups of vessels are here discussed. The general 
remarks made above (p. 52:3) regarding the date of the mortaria apply 
with almost equal force to the whole of the coarse pottery that has 
still to be dealt Avith. They require to be qualified only by an intimation 
VOL. LXIII. 34 
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of the presence of two or three sherds for which an Agricolan origin 
can quite deKnitely l)e claimed. 

(ii) CooL-inif-pofs. -Two tj'pical spe<ujuen8 of the vessels which we in- 
clude uniler this heading are reprodu<‘ed in tigs. i)5a and 955, the former 
being of black wan* and the latter of grey. .\s a rule, an encrustation 
of soot remained to indicate the purpose they had served. The majority of 
them had had the body (h'coratetl witli the usual trellis-work or i-eticulated 
ornament, produced by the impression of a round-pointed tool in the soft 
clay before it was tired. Tin' fragments of coiisiderahly more than two 
hundred rims wt're recovci-ed and sections were drawn of 2()S. A represen- 
tative selection of these is given in tig. !Mi. where three main types can 



ImK. iVv,. Cookin- P'S. KiK. Outline of cookinK- 


pot. (.Scale ’,.1 

he reatlily di>t ingui~lied. .Much the commonest t> pe was that which 
shows a continuous curve from shoulder to lip (Xos. 1-7). The length 
of the curve v.iried slightly in the ditVerent examples, hut most of 
them approximateil to the form of No. 1. on which the outward 
imdination of the mouth is least strongly marked. In Nos. 8-14 the 
oci-urrence of an angle at the shoidder has the ettect of giving a neck 
to the pot. This type was also common. Much less so were pots 
resembling .Nos. 15 17. where the neck is entirely eliminated and the 
lip rests directly on the top of the shoulder. The details regarding 
the selected specimens are as follows; — 


Fig. tHi. 

No. 1. Hliick. troin field No. ’iOtfj. where it was found on the cobbling 
of the road show n in tig. IS. Mu.st have been in vise during the last 
phase of the oecnpation. 
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No. 2. Reddish-brown. Of thinner, erisi)er ware than the other specimens 
of this type. From Field No. 209.j. 

No. 3. Black. Fine, thin burnished ware. From the Large Bath-house. 

No. 4. Grey. Fine ware, coated with white slij) on shoulder and lij). 
Ifrom western ditch of Early Fcjrt. afterward.s ditch of Antonine annexe. 



Fig. 9(3. Sections of rims of cooking-pots. (Scale, i.) 


No. 5. Reddish, possibly discoloured by fire. Fine, thin burnished 
ware. From Field No. 209.5. 

No. 6. Grey. From Field No. 2106. 

No. 7. Black. From Field No. 2106. 

No. 8. Black. From Field No. 2095. Exactly similar swcimens came 
from Field No. 2106. 

No. 9. Black. From Field No. 2106. 

No. 1(1. Black. From .stoke-hole of Men’s Baths. Probably, therefore, 
ill use during the first or .second Antonine period (see supra, p. 462). 
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No. 11. Black. From Field No. 2106, where this variety was fairly 
common. 

No. 12. Probably originally black or dark grey, but burnt reddish. 
Coarse ware. Has belonged to largish pot u ith diameter of 7i inches at 
the mouth. From oven shown in fig. 7.5. 

No. 13. Black. Burnished ware, with thick encrustation of soot. From 
Level C of westmost Antonine ditch. 

No. 14. Reddish ware, burnt black. From Field No. 2095. 

No. 15. Black. From Field No. 2106. 

No. 16. Dark grey. From Field No. 2095, where it was found along 
with No. 14. 

No. 17. Grey, apparently once coated on the shoulder with a band of 
white slip about IJ of an inch broad, which spreads over on to lip. From 
Level C of westmost ditch of Antonine fort, in association with No. 13 
and other fragments. 

Fig. 97 shows the section and the greater part of one side of a 
hlack cooking-pot, which has had the upper part of the body below 


Fig. !»7. Portion of cooking-pot. (Sc.ilc. 

the neck encircled with a series of line girth-grooves. It was found 
in Field No. 2095 in a pit which contained, lnt<>r alia, a coin of 
Faustina Senior. 

(b) Urns . — Fragments of urns were comparatively scarce. Sections 
of most of those that were found are reproduced in fig. 98, from which 
it will be seen that the commonest type was that having a much 
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everted lip and a heavy rini. With a single exception the sections are 
such as one would naturally expect to meet with on an Antonine site. 
No. 11, however, with cordons at the neck, recalls the section of a 
vessel illustrated in Neicstead (PI. xlvii.. Type 36), where it is tentatively 
assigned to the Agricolan period. The Mumrills example was found in 
the westmost ditch of the Antonine fort, in close association with a 



Fig. 98. Sections ot rims of nrn.s. (Scale, \.) 


bowl of Cinnanius (fig. 77, No. 8) and other fragments of undoubtedly 
Antonine date. 

(c) Jars and Basins. — Fig. 99 brings together a series of sections 
(Nos. 1-10) representing vessels which do not fall very readily into 
either of the preceding categories. No. 1 is a portion of a large, heavy 
grey jar found in Field No. 2095. No. 2 has belonged to a large grey 
vessel of coarse ware, which has had a diameter of about 1 foot. It 
came from the junction of drains shown in fig. 73, and may be compared 
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with Bahnuildy, PI. xlviii. 32. No. 3 is a fragment of the rim of a vessel 
made of a grey ware somewhat similar in character to No. 2. As it 
came from Level B of the westmost ditch of the Antonine fort, it must 
have been in use before the third Antonine period. Nos. 4 and 5 have 
belonged to large jars, and both have had girth-grooves at the base of the 
neck. The former, which is grey with a reddish tinge, came from Field 
No. 209.5, and the latter, which is grey, from the same spot as No. 2. 



Fig. 99. Xo.s. 1-10, Sectioiib of riuis of jars and basins. Xo. 11, Sretioii of rim of 
amphora (p, 522>, (Scale, A,) 


One may compare Wro.reter (1912), lig, 13, Nos. 33 f., but there is no 
reason to regard the Mumrills examples as early. No. 0, which came 
from Field No. 2106, is a section of the rim of a vessel of fine, red 
ware, having a diameter at the neck of 44 inches. No. 7, also Horn 
Field No. 2106, is all that was left of a basin of light red ware, which 
had had a diameter of about 12 inches. No. 8 is part of a coarse vessel, 
dark outside and red inside, with a diameter of 9,4 inches. It was 
found in Field No. 2095. No. 9 has belonged to a black bowl or basin 
of fine texture, possibly Upchurch ware, and came from Field No 2106 
It resembles Type 43 of Xeicstead, PI. xlviii. and p. 2,57. No. 10 shows 
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the rim of a small beaker-like vessel of burnished black ware, with 
mouldings on the shoulder. Not improbably it was in use during the 
earlier part of the Antonine occupation, as it was found (in Field No. 



9 

Fifj. 100. ilouths and necks of jufrs, with sections. iSoale, t.) 


2095) in association with tig. iKi, No. 2. It recalls Xetrsft'dd, PI. li.. No. 5, 
but lacks the vertical incisions on the mouldings. 

(d) Jiujs . — The pottery fragments included the remains of a few 
jugs, most of which are illustrated in fig. 100. Particular interest 
attaches to No. 1, which we think it safe to regard as a relic of the 
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Agricolan occupation. The screw-neck and the sharp angle at the 
shoulder are characteristic of the Flavian period (see Xeustead, pp. 
261 f., and Wro.ieter (1912), p. 69). The find-spot, too, was significant — 
the south ditch of the Agricolan fort, about 18 inches from the bottom. 
The ware is light red and unusually soft. No. 2, which is of fine, smooth, 
buff ware, also possesses some early features, but it difi^ers from No. 1 
in having the neck shorter and more .sharply curved. Moreover, it 
came from a drain in Field No. 2106, so that it had probably been in 
use during tbe Antonine period. The same is true of No. 3, a piece 
of cream-coloured ware, which was recovered on the site of the north- 
east corner-tower of the Antonine fort. It departs still further from 
the earliest type in that the corrugations are much less conspicuous. 
No. 4 is of white ware, and came from Field No. 2106. It is differentiated 
from the three preceding examples bj' the cup-like shape of the mouth 
as well as by the more strongly mai’ked chai’acter of the corrugations. 
No. 5 is not unlike No. 4, but it is of dark red ware, and the cup-like 
foi-m of the mouth is much more pronounced. The fact that it was 
found in the stoke-hole of the Men’s Baths points to its having been 
in use during the earlier part of the Antonine occupation. No. 6, 
which is a fragment of light red ware from Field No. 2106, shows 
almost the last phase through which the screw-neck passed before 
its final disappearance. It has noAv degenerated into a double groove, 
running round a ring-mouth, while Balvuiihly, PI. xliii. 8, has only 
a single groove. Nos. 7 and 8, both of red ware and both from 
Field No. 2106, resemble one another in having hollow ring-mouths. 
No. 9, also red and also from Field No. 2106, is the only fragment which 
showed the remains of a double handle. The very decided curve of 
the short neck indicates a large bulging vessel. The last three jugs 
are all obviously late. 

(e) Dishes and Boirla . — Rather more than 2.50 dishes and bowls were 
represented by fragments of their rims. A series of typical sections 
made from these will be found in figs. 101 and 102. The majority were 
of black ware, usually decorated with the familiar trellis-work or 
reticulated ornament. Grey ware was less common. So far as could 
be judged from the few cases in which a complete or nearly complete 
profile had survived, the vessels we have included in this class had 
ranged from dishes whose walls were not more than U inch in height 
to bowls with a depth of 4 inches or thereby. The diameter was 
generally between 7 and 8 inches, although occasionally it had been as 
much as 10 inches. Four groups could be distinguished: (1) Vessels 
with a broad rim, corrugated on its upper surface. (2) Vessels with a 
rounded lip and no projecting rim. (3) Vessels with a roll-rim. (4) 
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Fig. 101. Sections of rims of dishes anil bowls. (Scale, A.) 
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Vessels hi which the roll-rim has developed into a flat rim with a more 
or less considerable projection. 

Group (1) consisted of two vessels only, both carinated. The first 
had been a bowl of buff ware, hard and good in quality, with a 
diameter of about 7h inches. The type is early, and at Xewstead, where 
it was met with frequently, it was “ never associated with later second- 
century finds” {Neustead, p. 249). On the other hand, one of the 
Munirills fragments (fig. 101, No. 1) came from Level B of the west- 
most ditch of the Antonine fort. Similarly its companion (fig. 101, 



Fig. l<y. Section', of ritii'. ot di5,lieb and l)owls. (Scale, 


No. 2), which resembles the Xewstead specimens even more closely, and 
which seems also to have been originally of butt’ ware, although it had 
been completely blackened by burning, was lying on the Roman surface- 
level in the part of Field No. 2095 into which the Antonine fort had 
extended. It may be presumed, therefore, that the type had sui-vived 
into Antonine times, and the presumption is made a certainty by 
Balmuihhj (p. 90), where two other examples are recorded. Group (2), 
for which see tig. 101, Nos. 2-7, contained fragments of about twenty 
different bowls. One was dark grey, but all the others were of black 
fumed ware. It will be observed that some of them show one or 
more cavetto mouldings below the lip. In a few instances the walls 
bore the lattice- ^voi k oi leticulated ornament, but the decoration w^as 
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more usually restricted to a single wavy line encircling the vessel 
about midway between top and bottom. That the form had been in 
use at the very beginning of the Antonine occupation is proved by the 
fact that two examples of No. 7 were recovered from pits contemporary 
with the wooden building which served as the earliest Commandant’s 
House (see supra, p. 437). Group (3) was considerably larger than any 
of the others. As will he seen from fig. 101, the roll-rim, which 
characterised it, had many varieties, the extremes being No. 8. where 
the section is triangular, and No. 24, where it is completely round. 
Among these, the varieties most often met with were Nos. 8, 9, and 10. 
Fragments were scattered all over the excavated area, so that vessels 
of this type had evidently been in general use for many years. So, too, 
had vessels belonging to the fourth group (fig. 101. Nos. 25-28, and all in 
fig. 102). Although it was smaller than Group (3), this gi-oup cannot he 
regarded as specifically late, since an example was actually found asso- 
ciated with an example of Group (2) in one of the early pits referred to 
above. No. 37, which was of black ware, was remarkable for its profile 
which resembles that of an early mortarium, as well as for an almost 
metallic lustre on its inner surface. It came from Field No. 2095. We 
may compare Babnuildy, PI. xlviii. 27. 

(/) Miscellaneous . — All the miscellaneous fragments to which any 
sort of interest seemed to attach have been brought together in figs. 
103-106. Such notable features as they may present can most con- 
veniently be touched upon in the descriptions of the individual pieces. 

Fig. 103 

No. 1. Portion of mouth ami shoidder of l)eakei' of fine grey ware, 
coated with white slip outside as well as to a depth of I to ) of an inch 
inside. Raised moulding rouml neck, beneath which are i-o^vs of spots 
in black engobe. Cf. Old Kilpatrick. PI. xxi. 18. where an earl 3 ' date for 
this tj"pe is suggested. The Mumrills fragment niaj' possiblj- be a lelic 
of the Agricolan occupation, as it was found near the centre of Field 
No. 2095, 1 feet 8 inches below' the surface, in a pit which laj' beneath 
what seemed to be cobbling. 

No. 2. Portion of mouth and shouldei- of i>iiikin of fine red ware, 
including base of handle. Wall thin, and rim delicatelj' moulded. Bodj' 
decorated with lattice-woi'k ornament, faintl 5 " impressed. Found in Field 
No. 2100 near the base of the .stone pier shown in fig. 71. 

No. 3. Portion of mouth and shoulder of small pii)kin of fine grej^ 
ware, covered with white slip, encircled bj- girth-groove above surviving 
base of handle. Verj- faint lattice-work decoration. From Field No. 2106. 

No. 1. Two fragments of vessel of dark grey ware. Girth-groove at 
shoulder, beneath w^hich the bodj' is decorated with small irregular lumps 
of applied claj*. Cf. Wro.veter (1913). fig. 18. No. 52, for somewhat similar 
vessel from a deposit of c. .\.d. 80-120. Op. cit. mentions (p. 49 f.) that this 
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ware ‘‘up to the present has not been found in any well-stratified deposit 
belonging to the middle of the second century." But the Mumrills frag- 
ment (which is less rough than the first-century “rustic ware" from 
Newstead) is certainly Antonine. It was found in Field No. 2106 a little 
way beneath the modern surface. 

Xo. 5. Fragment of a vessel of finely levigated greyish clay, coated 
outside and inside with a black slip. Decorated with a zone of chevrons, 
formed by double comb-impressions. From site of south-east corner-tower 
of the Antonine fort. 

X"o. 6. Fragment of beaker of Castor ware, which has been similarly 
decorated to Xos. 11 and 12. but has been of lighter colour. The metallic 
lustre on the glaze is peculiarly bright. Find-spot not noted. 

Xo. 7. Fragment of upper portion of beaker of brown fumed-ware, 
thin and of fine quality, having the rim delicately moulded and the body 
decorated with ijarallel rows of small brown dots in engobe. Found in 
south-east corner of the main furnace-room of the Large Bath-house, 
along with othei- sherds and a bronze fibula (see infra, pp. 553 ff.). The 
deposit may be earlier than the intrusion of the Baths into the Com- 
mandant’s House (see supra, p. 466). 

Xo. 8. Probably a fragment of the lower portion of the same vessel as 
Xo. 7. The find-spot was the same. 

X"o. 9. Fragment of very thin ware, black outside and red inside, with 
part of surface slightly ribbed. Decorated with lightly impressed vertical 
lines. Same find-spot as Xo. 5. 

X'o. 10. Portion of rim of dish of coarse light red ware. Overhanging 
lip decorated with a plant motif in engobe. For Samian prototypes cf. 
supra, flg. 80«. From Field Xo. ‘2005. 

Nos. 11 and 12. Portions of two different beakers of Castor Avare. Avith 
the usual type of decoration. Xo. 11 has had a mouth-diameter of 3^ 
inches, and Xo. 12 one of 4 inches. Both came from Field Xo. 2106. 

Xo. 13. Portion of rough hand-made A'c-sel of st)ft grey Avare (fig. 104). 



Three perforations in the sides, and tAvo in the bottom in the narrow space 
between the interior wall and a raised moulding. Avith traces of tAA o. corre- 
sponding to these, in the portion of the bottom Avhich the moulding has 
enclosed. From Level A of the Avestmost ditch of the Antonine fort. 
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Level C produced a portion of the side of a similar but rather smaller 
vessel of reddish ware, a single perforation being still visible. These 
vessels, which must have been used as strainers, are sometimes called 
“cheese-presses.” Balmnildt/. PI. xxxviii. 3. had two concentric raised 
mouldings in the bottom, while an example from Castlecary (Proc., vol. 
xxxvii (1902-3), p. 335, fig. 34) had a flat bottom with no fewer than ten 
perforations, and had its interior wall divided into panels by perpendicular 
indentations. 

No. 14. Apparently part of the bottom of a vessel not unlike No. 13, 
showing raised moulding, two perfoi-ations, and a central protuberance, 
resembling that of a mo(lern lemon-squeezer. Traces of three pei'forations 
between the wall and the moulding. For find-spot see supra, yj. 526, No. 33. 

No. 15. Fragment of a large jar of grey ware, having a series of oblique 
markings impressed upon the shoulder. From Field No. 2106. 


Fig. 105. 

No. 1. Portion of a large dish of light red ware, probablj" imitation of 
Samian. From Field No. 2095. 

No. 2. Fragment of the rim of a large dish or platter of yellowish- 
brou ii ware, which has had a diameter of about 1 foot. Found in the 
oven shown in fig. 75. 

No. 3. Fragment of a beaker of Castor ware, which has had a diameter 
of about 31 inches. Body red, coated with a black slip, and rough-cast 
from ab(nit 1 inch below the lip. Found in Field No. 2106. 

No. 4. Fragment of a pot of fine light red ware, with surface slightly 
rough-cast. Found in pit underlying drain that ran east from the north- 
east corner of Area No. 6 in Commandant’s House. Earlier, therefore, 
than the first reconstruction of the Stone Building. 

No. 5. Section of fragment of grey ware of finely levigated clay, with 
well-formed rim and clearlv detined girth-groove. Found in Field No. 
2095. 


No. 6. Small fragment of beaker of Castor ware, rough-cast beneath 
the neck. Foiunl in Field No. 2106. 

No. 7. Larger portion of a small pot of red ware, coated with a buff 
slip and decorated on the body with incised rings. From Pheld No. 2106. 

No. 8. Fragment of vessel of buff ware, showing conical protuberance 
above horizontally ribbed portion of surface. From Level B of westmost 
ditch of Anton ine fort. 

No. 9. Larger portion of a miniature amphora of buff ware decorated 
Avith a series of girth-grooves in the form of an ascending spiral. Found 
in Field No. 2106. Such vessels were probably in use over a long neriod 
(cf. Xpirsfrad. p. 252). 

No. 10. Portion of base of A'e.s.sel similar to No. 9. but of coarse, thick 
red ware. Find-spot unnotetl. 

No. 11. Fragment from the bulge of a carinated beaker of dark grey 
Belgic AA are w ith a broAAiiish tinge. Found at LcA'el C in AA cstmost ditch 
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of the Antonine fort. Cf. Silcheater. PI. Ixxii. 169, and pp. 172 f., where 
the type ‘ ‘ is said to be iii prevalent use about the middle of the first 
century, but to hold on, mostly in thick-sided and less carefullj" worked 
examples, into the last third of the century.” The Mumrills fragment is 




therefore certainly earlj'. At the first glance the hud-spot would seem 
to indicate that it is a "survival." On the other hand, it is possibly 
signihcant that among the asssociatetl sherds there were numerous frag- 
ments of another early vessel. Curie. Type 31 (Xeirtstead. ]). 248). If an 
Agricolan deposit were disturbed during the operations connected with 
the reoccupation of the site at the beginning of the third Antonine 
period, the debris might very easilj' liave found a resting-idace exactly 
where these pieces were Ij'ing (cf. supra, jj. .)02). 
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More remai’kable than any of the preceding was a large carinated 
jug with a pouring mouth. The reddish hutf ware of which it is made 
is rather friable, but enough of the vessel survived to put its original 
shape beyond doubt (fig. 106).’ It had stood about 9| inches high, with 

a diameter of some 51 inches at the top. The 
carination on the lower portion and the bowl- 
like form which the upper portion assumes are 
its main distinguishing features. It is the largest 
specimen we hai'e met with of what is un- 
doubtedly an extremely rare class. A very 
similar jug of cream-coloured ware, inches 
high, was found many years ago at Colchester 
and is now in the British Museum. The Col- 
chester Museum possesses another and slightly 
smaller example (6 inches high), of pale huff 
clay, which is described by Mr T. May in his 
forthcoming catalogue of the Roman pottery 
there (p. 369, PI. Ixvi. 313). Unfortunately in 
neither of the two Colchester cases does there 
seem to be any record of the circumstances of 
the discovery, such as would be useful for dating purposes.- But Mr 
May, whom we have to thank for the reference to his still unpublished 
book, tells us that a smaller example in the Museum at Cologne is 
attributed to the lst-2nd century. We are inclined to believe that the 
Mumrills jug is early, and that in its fragments we have a relic of the 
Agricolan occupation. It was found 7 feet below the surface in the 
outer of the two ditches on the west front of the Agricolan fort. 

ig) Native Wares. — -Xative, as distinct from Roman or Romano- 
British wares, were sparsely represented. Fig. 107 shows a fragment 
of coarse hand-made pottery, decorated with tool-made impressions, 
which may well be much older than the Roman invasion. The frag- 
ment illustrated in section in fig. 108 is equally coarse. It has been 
the bottom of a pot, the upper part of which is broken away. Fig. 
109, thougb it is also hand-made, is somewhat less primitive, and 
almost suggests a native attempt to copy a Roman dish. The large 
globular vessel whose upper portion appears in fig. 110 is of reddish- 
brown ware and wheel-turned. It has had a diameter of some 10 
inches at the bulge, and is decorated at the shoulder with an incised 


Fig. 100. Carinated jug with 
pouring inoutli. (Scale, 5.) 


' We are indebted to Jlr E. B. Birley for the reconstruction and the drawing. 

- The same is true of a jug from Lincoln, which is in some respects analogous, although the 
ditl'erences are quite weli marked. It is worth noting that both Colchester and Lincoln were 
occupied before the middle of the first century. The Lincoln jug is also in the British Jluseum. 
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Fig. lUrf. Fragment of Fig. lOii. Fragment 

native ware. (Scale, L) of native ware. 

(Scale, A.) 



Fig. IIU. Upper portion of globular 
ve.ssel of native ware. 
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row of fern-fronds, placed alternately within and without incised 
chevrons which fill the zone formed hy two girth-grooves about 
2.V inches apart. The fragments were found lying, piled up in three 
layers, in the bottom of the built oven opened up in Field No. 2106 





Fi}=r. lU. Lamp of clay. < Actual size.) 

(fig. 75), as if they had been 'used for flooring. Vessels of this type 
are very uncommon, but there are three in the National Museum 

{ill c)f them, oddly enough, from northern broohs. The largest of 

these is illustrated by Lord Ahercromby in his Bronze Afje Potterif 

(vol. ii. PI. cii. 537), where its procenance 
is stated (/.c.. p. 123) to be the Broch of 
Lingrow. 8capa. Orkney. 

(h) Latnp.s . — The collection of pottery 
includes two lamps. One, which had been 
at least 4J, inches long, was of a realisti- 
calh' pliallic character. The other (fig. Ill) 
was of the usual shape, and red. Both 
<'ame from Field No. 2095. 

(/) Bricks and Tiles . — Bricks and tiles, 
many of them broken, were fairly numer- 
ous, particularly in and about the Large 
Bath-house. 'I'hat they had often, if not 
always, been manufactured on the spot 
is a reasonable inference from the exist- 
ence of the kiln Avhich was discovered 
in 1913.' In this connection .some interest attaches to the square brick 
from the Large Bath-house, a photograph of which is reproduced in fig. 
112. As Dr Ritchie will explain below (p. 571), the animal which has 

' Prop., vol. xlix. pp. 1:^4 It'. 
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left the impress of its feet in the upper left-hand corner has been a 
wild cat. The flue-tiles were generally scored deeply on the outside 
face with lines, the purpose of which was to provide a hold for the 
wall plaster. Sometimes this ••keying" was worked into a pattern, as 
in the six examples shown in fig. 113. all of which came from the built 






oven in Field N^o. 2106 (fig. 75), where they were being used as an 
interior facing. This is perhaps the most appropriate point at which to 
interpolate a reference to the fragments of plaster which were men- 
tioned in our description of the Large Bath-house.’ There were about 
a dozen pieces, none of them A^ery large. The background had some- 
times been white and sometimes yellow, and tlie decoration, so far as 
it remained visible, had consisted of strips of black or red, broad as a 

* See suprfty p. 467. 
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rule, but occasionally narrow. In one case there were traces of a patch 
of green or blue. 

(j) Graffiti. -The rim of a black dish had VI incised upon it deeply, 
and the remains of a beaker of reddish ware, burnt black, bore traces 
of one (fvaffito on the bottom and of another above the shoulder. 
Drawings of the remaining (jraffiti are reproduced in fig. 114. They 



Fifr. lU. Graffiti and stamp (Xo. '1 : see p. 501) on potsherds. (Scale, .V.) 


do not appear to call for comment, as even those of them which are 
legible have lost all meaning now. For the most part they are doubt- 
less owners’ names. All are on fragments of Samian ware. 


VTI. Gi.ass. 

'Ihe pieces of glass found were comparatively few in number, and 
none of them were in any way important. A fragment of window- 
glass came from the western extremitj- of Field Xo. 209.5, and various 
others from within the limits of the Antonine fort. We have already 
mentioned the Men's Bath-house as one of the “find-spots."' We may 
now add the Heaihiuarters Building, the Commandant's House, and 

‘ Supra, p. AM. 
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the Large Bath-house. The Commandant’s House seems to have had 
glass windows even when it was built of timber, for one or two of 
the fragments came from the pits which underlay the foundations of 
the later structm-e of stone. Pieces of handled jars or square bottles 
were picked up here and there inside the Antonine fort, but none of 
the ten different “find-spots” had any special significance. Of three 
delicate fragments, belonging presumably to phials, two came from the 
Large Bath-house and the third from a pit. Part of a bead of greenish 
glass with inlaid spirals was found near the Large Bath-house. The 
melon-shaped beads, so common on Roman sites, were conspicuous by 
their absence. So, too, were the no less common “ playing men ” of 
vitreous paste. The solitary “playing man” recovered had been made 
from a fragment of Samian ware. 

VIII. Coins. 

Of the 28 coins here catalogued, one (No. 4) was picked up in Field 
No. 2095 before the excavations began, and another (No. 8) in a garden 
in Laurieston, a little way to the west of the area of Roman occupation, 
shortly after the work was finished. A third (No. 28) came from the 
garden of the villa called Fort Knowe, which stands in what was 
formerly the south-west corner of Field No. 2106. The rest were all 
brought to the surface by the spades of our own workmen, one or two 
of them being recovered during the process of filling in. In no single 
instance was the precise “ find-spot ” of any value in determining 
stratification, so that it is only here and there that it has seemed worth 
while to record it. That the pieces should, as a rule, be in poor 
condition ’ will hardly seem surprising in view of what we have more 
than once said regarding the character of the soil. In addition, however, 
several of them had suffered severely from the action of fire. In the 
circumstances, the only historical inferences of which the list admits are 
of the most general kind. If the coins that are doubtfully assigned to 
Claudius (Nos. 9 and 26) be correctly attributed, they may be regarded as 
additional evidence in favour of an Agricolan occupation, since it is in 
the last degree unlikely that his money would be in circulation a 
century after his death. At the other end of the scale, the absence 
of any issue later than the reign of Antoninus Pius is significant, as 
suggesting that the withdrawal from Scotland took place early in the 
reign of Commodus rather than towards its close. 

' We have to thank Dr G. F. Hill and Jlr H. Mattingly of the British Museum for valuable 
help in cases where identification was special^- dittieult. 
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DEXARII. 

Mark Axtoxy. 

1. Ohr. Worn perfeetlj' smooth. 

Rev. Traces of legionary eagle. 

Coheir, i. p. 41, Xos. 20 f. Fouiul in Field No. 2(19.5. 


VlTEKLir-s; A.l). 09. 

2. Ohv. A VITELLIVS GERMAN IMP TR P. Head r., laureate. 

Rev. Concordia seated 1.. holding patera and cornucopia} ; around, 
[CONCORDIA P R], 

Cohen”, i. p. :137. No. 20. Found in Field No. 210(5. 


Tra.iax : A. I). 98-117. 

.3. Obv. IMP CAES NER TRAIAN OPTIM AVG GERM DAC. Bust r.. laureate. 
Rev. PARTHICO P M TR P COS VI P P SPQR. Mars advancing r.. carrying 
spear and trophy. 

Cf. Cohen^ ii. j)i). 88 f.. No. 190. Struck in A.n. 110. Fountl in Field 
No. 2100. 

4. Ohv. [irscr. illegible. Bust r.. laureate. 

Rev. Figure, naked to ivaist. standing tlueeaiuarter face towards 1., 
holding patera over altar (?) and cornucopia}. 

Much ivorn. Found in Field No. 209.5. 


A.NToxixrs Pu’.s : a.d. 188-10], 

.5. Obv. ANTON IN VS AVG PIVS P P. Head r.. laureate. 

Rev. COS nil. E(paty standing three-quarter face towards 1., holding 
pair of scales and .sce|)tre. 

Cohenq ii. p. 295. No. 228. Struck in a.d. 145 or later. Found in Field 
No. 2100. 

0. Obv. Similar to No. 5. 

Rev. COS nil. Two hands clasi»e<l, holding caduceus and two ear.s of 
corn. 

Cohen% ii. p. 804. No. 844. Sti uck in A.D. 145 or later. PMund in Field 
No. 2100. 

7. Obv. Inscr. illegible. Head r.. laureate. 

Rev. No trace of inscr. Female figure standing three-quarter face 
towards 1., holding cornncopise and scei)trc. 

Found in Field No. 210(5. 


8. Indecipherable. 

Pound near l>auriestou, 
at cleaning. 


r.XCKRTAlX. 

but completely defaced 


by unskilfid 


attempts 


€ 
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BRASS OR COPPER. 

? Clai'diuh : A.D. 41-54. 

9. Obv. Xotliing visible except the faint outline of a head r. 

Rev. Worn smooth. 

"Second Brass." Condition extremely fragile. The suggestion that 
the head ma 5 ' be that of Claudius is put forward after consulta- 
tion with Dr Hill and Mr Mattingly. Pound in Field No. 2095. 
See also Xo. 26. 


Vespasiax or Titl’S : .\.p. 69-81. 

10. Obv. luscr. illegible. Head of Ves^jasian or Titus !■. 

Rev. Worn smooth. 

“Second Brass." Found in the stoke-hole of the Sudatorium of the 
5Ien's Baths. In poor condition when lost. 


Domitiax: A.n. 81-96. 

11. Obv. CAESAR AVG F DOMITIAN COS. . . . Head r.. laureate. 

Rev. Equity standing three-quarter face towards 1. with scales and 
sceptre; around, [AEQVITAS AVGVSTIJ ; in held, SC. 

" Second Brass." Cf. Cohen% i. p. 470. Xos. 1 and 8. Struck in A.U. 78 or 
74. Found in pit in Field Xo. 2106. Much corroded, but not 
greatly worn when lost. 


Tra.JAN: -A.i). 98-117. 

12. Obv. IMP [CAES NER|VAE TRAIANO AVG GER DAC PM.... Head r., 
laureate. 

Rev. SPQR OPTIMO PRINCIPI. Abundantia standing three-tpiarter face 
towards 1.. holding ears of corn and cornucopiai : at her feet, a 
child: in exergue, ALIM ITAL, in field. [SC], 

"First Brass." Cf. Cohen^ ii. p. 18, Xos. 7 and 10. Struck after A.n. 104. 
Found in Field Xo. 209.5. 

18. Obv. IMP CAES NERVAE TR[AIANO AVG GER DAC P M TR PJ COS[V P P]. 
Bust r., laureate. 

Rev. [SPQ R]OP[TIMO PRINCIPlJ. Abundantia standing three-tpiarter face 
towards 1., holding ears of corn and coi-nucopia; ; to 1., a modius ; 
to r.. a .ship ; in field, [S C], 

"First Brass." Cohen% ii. p. 65, X’o. 469. Struck a.p. 104-110. Found 
near hypocaust of Men’s Baths. Rev. almost destroyed by action 
of fire. 

14. Obv [IMP CAES NER TRAIANO OPTIMO AVG] GER DAC PAR[THICO P M TR 
P COS VI P P|. Head r., radiate. 

Rev. Provddence standing three-quarter face towards 1.. with sceptre, 
leaning on a column and pointing with her r. hand to a globe at 
her feet ; around. [PROVIDENTI A AVGVSTI] SPQR; in field. S C. 

"Second Brass." Cohen% ii. p. 51. Xo. 821. Struck in a.p. 116. Lying 
on foundation of West Granary. In worn condition. 


I 
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15. 05 r. luscr. illegible. Head r., laureate. 

Rev. Indecipherable. 

“Second Brass.” Found in the stoke-hole of the Large Bath-house. 
Much Avorn. 

Hadrian ; a.d. 117-138. 

16. Ohv. IMP CAESAR TRAIANVS HADRIANVS AVG P M [TR P CO]S III. Head 

r., laureate. 

Rev. Hadrian standing three-tjuarter face toAvards 1., grasping a roll and 
raising from her knees a Avoman AA'ith turreted head-dress, Avho 
holds a globe; around, [RESTITVTORI ORBIS T]ERRARVM : in ex- 
ergue, S C. 

“First Brass.” Coheir, ii. pp. 213 f., No. 1285. Struck betAxeen a.d. 119 
and 128. Found in Commandant’s House. Much corroded, but in 
A’ery fair condition AA’hen lost. 

17. Obv. . . . DR I A . . . Head r., laureate. 

Rev. Indecipherable. 

“First Brass.” ^Mr Mattingly thinks the portrait is later than a.d. 134. 
Found in stoke-hole of Sudatorium of the Men’s Baths. Much 
disfigured by burning. 

18. Ohv. . . . IAN HADR . . . Bust r.. laureate. 

Rev. Indecipherable. 

“Second Brass.” Found in same place as No. 17, lying close to No. 22. 
Much corroded. 

19. Ohv. Inscr. illegible. Head r., laureate. 

Rev. Indecipherable. 

“Second Brass.” Found in Field No. 2095. 

20. As No. 19. 

“Second Brass.” Found in Field No. 2106. 

Sabina. 

21. Obv. SABINA AVGVSTA HADRIANI AVG. Bust r., AA'earing diadem and 

high head-dress. 

Rev. Ceres, A’eiled, .‘ieated 1.. liolding ears of corn and a lighted torch ■ 
in field. SC. o . 

“ Second Brass. " Colieir. ii. p. 253, No. 71. Found in Field No. 2106. 

22. Probably similar to No. 21. 

“ Second Brass." For “ find-spot ” see No. 18. Much corroded. 
Antonini's Pips: a.d. 138-161. 

23. Ohv. ANTON INVS AVG PIVS P P TR P COS III. Head r.. laureate. 

Rev. Health standing three-(|uarter face toAvards 1., Avith sceptre feed- 
ing serpent tAA ined rouml altar : around, SALVS AVG ; in field S C. 
“Fir.st Brass.” Cohen% n. j). 341. No. 711. Found near No.s. 17, 18,’and 
22, but in good condition. Struck betAveen a.d. 140 and 143. 

24. Ohv. Inscr. illegible. Head r., laureate. 

Rev. Inscr. illegible. Abuiidantia seated 1., holding ears of corn and 
cornucopia* ; in front, modius Avith ears of corn 
“Second Brass." Coheir, ii. p. 275, No. 49. Struck iii a.d. 151. Found 
111 rield >o. 209o. 


f 
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Faustina Senior. 

25. Ohv. DIVA AVGVSTA FAVSTINA. Head r.. veiled. 

Rev. Eagle bearing aloft Faustina, who holds a sceptre and I'aises her 
veil; around, CONSECRATIO ; beneath. S C. 

“First Brass." Cohen’, ii. p. 427, Xo. 182. Struck after Faustina's death 
in A.D. 141. Found in Field Xo. 2095. Condition good. 


Uncertain. 


26. Indecipherable. 

“P'irst Brass." Possibly early first century (y Claudius or Antonia). 
Pound in Field Xo. 2106. 


27. Indecipherable. 

“First Brass.” Found in Field Xo. 2106. Much burnt. 

28. Indecipherable. 

“ First Brass.” Pound in the garden of Fort Knowe. 


IX. Other Objects of Metal. 

We have already remarked upon the paucity of the finds made at 
Mumrills and have suggested an historical explanation {supra, p. 522). 
But there was another reason for the smallness of their number. The 
quality of the soil, to which we have referred in speaking of the pits 
{supra, p. 434), must account for the disappearance of all wood save 
the merest handful of tiny fragments, as well as for the fact that 
there were only three scraps of leather to set against the three or 
four hundred specimens of footgear which lent such a human touch to 
the excavations at Bar Hill. Metal, too, had suft'ered severely. This 
was particularly the case with articles made of iron. When recovered, 
they were generally, to all appearance, mere shapeless masses of rust. 
It speaks volumes for the skill and care of Mr A. J. H. Edwards, the 
Assistant-Keeper of the Museum, that so many of them should have 
been restored to something like their original form. 

(a) Bronze. — Fig. 115 shows sixteen objects of bronze, drawn to their 
actual sizes. In the brief descriptions that follow, the find-spot will be 
recorded only in the very few' cases in which it seems to have any 
significance. Xo. 1 is a finely preserved fibula of the harp-shaped tvpe, 
familiar in Scotland through its occurrence at Canielon, New'stead, 
Traprain Law, and other sites. It has a floriated knop in the middle 
of the bow and a cup-shaped terminal at the foot. The pin works on 
a spiral spring, the axial wire of w'hich is curved round behind the 
head to form a loop caught in by a collar. This Avas the most important 
of a group of objects found in the main furnace-room of the Large 
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Bath-house, when the inner face of the east wall was being cleared. 
On p. 469 {supra} we have drawn attention to the bearing which the 
locus of this discovery may possibly have on the histor 3 M>f the Com- 
mandant’s House. Xos. 2-5 are more or less complete examines of a 
common second-century type of fibula, the pin of which — missing in 
all four cases~has worked on a spring. Nos. 2 and 5 show a plain 
bow, and Nos. 3 and 4 a bow decorated with three flutings. Nos. 6 and 
7 are incomplete specimens of penannular brooches with knob-shaped 
terminals. No. 7, the smaller of the two, lacks only the pin, whicii 
(as will be seen from the fragments of No. 6) was hinged by the 
simple process of winding its end round the ring. No. 8 is a seal-box, 
for the manner of using which see N^eirstcad, p. 308. In the bottom 
(i.e. at the back) there are four circular holes for the studs, and the lid, 
the upper surface of which is decorated with chequers of green and red 
enamel, works upon a hinge at the top. while the sides are perforated 
at each of the outer angles for the passage of the thread or string. 

Nos. 9-11 are circular enamelled studs, ea<di of which hu', or has had, 
a pin pi'ojecting from the back. The following are the details of the 
decoration. On No. 9 a parti-coloured disc of red. yellow, and black (or 
brown), surrounded by a ring of bronze, is set in a pale-bliie held, which 
is studded alternatel}^ with red spots and with small rings, now black 
and now yellow, each of them enclosing a white sj)ot. On No. 10 an 
orange-j'ellow disc, with a black spot in the centre, is set in a held of 
pale blue, studded %vith black spots. On No. 11 a small central di.sc of 
green lies within a larger disc, which has been coloured alternately red 
and black, and which is in its turn bordered by a series of panels, 
coloured alternately pale blue and brown. No. 12 is a fragment of a 
mounting. No. 13 is a circular enamelled stud, with a triangular looi> 
for attachment. A disc of pale blue, having a cruciform oi-nament in 
the centre, is surrounded by a ring of bronze, fringed by a series of 
trifoliate projections, also of bronze, each having the central leaf pro- 
longed into a spike which reaches the outer border of the whole. The 
panels formed by the spikes are filled with enamel, alternately red and 
yellow. No. 14 is the head and part of the handle of a small spoon or 
Upula of a familiar type.' It has been coated with tin. No. 15 is a mount- 
ing, consisting of a central panel flanked r. and 1. by smaller psauels which 
are respectively hexagonal and pentagonal. The central panel, which 
is hexagonal, has a beaded border enclosing a device which is no longer 
recognisable. Three pins project behind— two from the panel on the r. 
and one from the panel on the 1. No. 16 is a small baluster-shaped 
object, which has had a tenon projecting from each end. 

* Cf. L. .Jacobi, D(is Romerkastell Saalbiirrf, p. 440 and PI. Ixii. 4. 
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These were the most noteworthy among the bronze articles recovered. 
But there are] still a few that appear to deserve mention and illustra- 
^ tion. They are all drawn to actual size, so that it is not 

^ necessary to give their dimensions. Fig. 1 16 is a long pin 

with a baluster-head. It was found not frii from fig. 115, 
No. 1. The small cup-shaped object in fig. 117 vas found, 
as it is shown, adhering firmly to a piece f)dE stone. Fig. 
118, No. 2, is a “header” from a mould — that is, the super- 
fluous piece of metal that has been left in tte neck after 
a casting has been made. No. 3 in the same fig. is a 
portion of a small handle, which seems to ba\'e been coated 
with tin. Nos. 4 and 5 are portions of oblor»g mountings, 
retaining traces of enamel in the grooves on their upper 
surface. They have pins for attachment on the back. 
No. 7 is a bow-sbaped handle of quadmngiilar section, 
having its baluster-shaped terminals rev^erled so as to 
provide attachment for two rings which lumst have been 
used for suspension. No. 8 is a small ring of quadrangu- 
lar section. The finds included a similar r ing of almost 
the same size, as _ 

well as one of circu- 
lar section which 
was considerably 
larger. 

(b) Lead . — A few 
fragments of sheet- 
lead were picked up. 
and also a small 
oval-shaped lump of 
the same metal. 

Otherwise; lead was 
unrepresented, save 
for the’small conical 
whorl, which is re- 
produced as No. (5 
in fig. 118. 

(c) Ii'oii . — We have already spoken of the miserable condition to 
which the iron objects had. without exception, been rcdTiced. Despite 
the careful treatment they have received, there are not a few whose 
precise character it is now cpiite impossible to detei'Jnine. We shall 
begin by describing those in regard to which there is no manner of 
doui)t. Fig. 118, No. 1. is an iron finger-ring which ha^ lost it.s bezel. 



Fig. lift Bronze 
])in. (.Vctiiiil 
.size. » 


Fig. 117. Cup-shaped ute-et of l)ionze. 
(Actual sizt. V 
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As an off-set, there is a bezel from which the iron ring has been almost 
completely eaten away by rust (fig. 119). The intaglio, an impression 



Fig. 118. Objects of bronze (Xos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8), iron (Xo. 1), and lead (Xo. 0). Actual size. 


from which is shown in the illustration immediately beneath it, is cut 
in a cornelian and obviously represents a sacrifice. Equally unmistak- 
able were four horse-shoes and a fragment of a 
fifth, the antiquity of which was vouched for by 
the closeness with which they approximated to 
one or other of the types of Roman horse-shoe 
discovered at the Saalburg and elsewhere.* That 
they should be somewhat smaller than the modern 
horse-shoe is exactly what was to be ex[)ected. 

Dr Ritchie's examination of the scanty animal 
remains shows that the horses at Mumrills were 

of the Celtic or “plateau " type, so well repre- „ 

* . n ’ 1 tig. list. Bezel of iron tinger- 

' See Jacobi, Dt/s Rdiaerkasfell Snulhtirg, p. 628, tig. 87. I'ing. (Actual size.) 
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sented at Newstead. In addition to the ordinary horse-shoes, there was 
an example of the so-called “ hippo-sandal,” commonly believed to have 
been used for protecting a broken or injured hoof (fig. 120). These 
objects have recently been carefully studied by M. Xavier Aubert in 
the Revue eles Musee.s. The Mumrills specimen is imperfect, but it 



Fig. 122. Iron knife l)la(les. 

probably belongs to class F in his 1st Series.’ We may add that, of 
the three specimens recovered at Xewstead and now in the Xational 
Museum, two belong to his 1st Series, one certainly to class A and 
the other possibly to cla.ss C, while the third belongs to class I in his 
2nd Series. 

There were eight spear-heads or portions of spear-heads. Four of 
these are illustrated in fig. 121. All have been more or less leaf-shaped 

' Op. cit.. Xo. 21. 1929, p. 77. 
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in form. Xo. 1, which came from Field Xo. 2095, is remarkable for its 
well-defined midrib, clearly a perpetuation of the Bronze Age tradition. 
Similar examples have been found at Xewstead and in the lowest level 
at Traprain Law,i and are generally presumed to be native. The split 
socket, a feature which the Mumrills specimen shares with Xos. 3 and 4 
in the same fig , seems to be rather unusual in spear-heads of this particular 
type. Comparison with Xeicsfead, PI. xxxvii., makes it probable that 
Xos. 2, 3, and 4, as well as the fragments that have not been repro- 
duced, are all Roman, although the abnormally broad base of Xo. 3 



] i a Inches. 


Fi)'. la. I.oeks and key.s. 


is a little suggestive of Celtic aftinities. Fig. 122 exhibits a series of 
knife-blades of the ordinary Romano-British forms (cf. Xaustead, PI. lx.). 
The most noteworthy are two belonging to the cleaver type (Xos. 2 
and 7). The objects grouped together in fig. 123 have also a certain 
homogeneity. Xo. 1 is possibly a sickle-shaped key with the point 
amissing. Although corrosion has destroyed the projecting studs, with 
which we may suppose the lower side of the horizontal arm to have 
been furnished, there need be little hesitation in classing Xos. 2. 3, and 
4 with the bronze keys illustrated and described in Xetrstead, PI. Ixxviii. 
and p. 306. Xo. 5, again, is certainly a latch-key, while Xo. 6, an imper- 
fect object with a loop at one end, appears to be the shank of some- 
thing of the same sort. Xos. 7 and 8 are probably the bolts of padlocks. 

^ See Proc., vol. xlix. p. and references there. 


t 



1 O 1 2 3 4, I 

I I » « 1 I I ' « mcnss 

Fig. 12-1. Miscellaneous objects of iron. 


a side-loop. In the description of a similar object of somewhat smaller 
size, found at riieilenhofen on the German Limes, the suggestion is ]mt 
VOL. LXIII. 30 
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hole in the centre and a cutting edge at one end ; it is too thin to have 
been a hammer. No. 3, which is imperfect, presents the appearance 


Fi^. 126. Hooks, loops, cleats, aiul nails of iron. 

of a spike with a forked head, such as might have been designed as 
a support. No. 4 is a heavy socket for a pt>le. No. 5 is a linch-pin 
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(cf. JVeicstead, PL Ixx. 6, and p. 294). No. 6, which is the more complete of 
two examples found at Mumrills, has been plausibly explained as an ox- 
goad (cf. Proc., vol. xlix. p. 189, and references there). No. 7, when complete, 
probably bore a close resemblance to a boat-hook, but it cannot have 
been employed as such at an inland site like Mumrills ; we may 
compare Newstead, PI. Ixvi. 8, and p. 288. Nos. 8 and 9 are small hooks 
with an arm for insertion into a wall or into wood. No. 10 is an oval 
loop with a neck, to the end of which a ring is attached. No. 11 is a 
wedge-shaped object, the thick end of which seems to have been burred 
with a hammer; the shank attached to it is broken oft' short. No. 12 
is a heavy, square socket which has probably belonged to some adze- 
shaped tool. Nos. 18 and 14 are ring-headed staples. Nos. 15-21 are 
rings of various sizes, and No. 22 is a portion of a coiled spring. 



1 ? j ? Inches. 

Fi<r. 127. Ladle or skillet of iron. 

There is little that is definite to say about the majority of the 
objects which appear in fig. 125. No. 1 is a bar of metal, bent inwards 
at both ends. Nos. 2-7 and No. 9 are hooks for insertion into, or attach- 
ment to, wood-work. No. 8 is a loop-head which may possibly have been 
similarly used. No. 10 is a tapered strip of metal, bent round at one 
end. Nos. 13-17 are indeterminate. No. 18 is the stem of an iron lamp 
or "crusie," with part of the hook for suspension attached (cf. Nexcstead, 
PI. Ixxix. 6 and 7, and p. 807). No. 19 looks like a broach or boring-bit. 
It is quadrangular in section and tapers to a fine i)oint. No. 20 is a 
heavy punch. No. 21 has been an auger. No. 22 is formed on a slight 
ogee curve, not evident in the photograph, and may possibly have been 
the blade of a plane (cf. XenHtead. PI. lix. 2, and p. 281). No. 23 has 
been a bent pin with a ring-head. No. 24 is a small punch, precisely 
similar to one found at Bar Hill. Nos. 25 and 26 are tapered bolt-heads, 
which have conceivably belonged to javelins. No. 27 is indeterminate. 
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The objects shown in fig. 126 lend themselves even less readily to 
verbal description. It must suffice to say that they are a typical 
selection from the mass of hooks, loops, cleats, and nails of various 
kinds that were recovered. Finally, the somewhat amorphous piece of 
corroded iron in fig. 127 may once have done duty as a ladle or a 
skillet. 


X. Objects of Stone. 


In previous sections {supixi, pp. 522 and 553) we have mentioned two 
causes that had combined to make Mumrills a less fruitful field for 
excavation than might have been hoped for. The exiguous number 
of the objects of stone that have now to be catalogued is convincing 
proof of the operation of a third. During the centuries that have 
elapsed since the Romans quitted the scene, the site has been plundered 
with a systematic thoroughness which is fortunately rather rare. 
Almost every stone that rose above the Roman level had been carried 
away, and here and there even the Roman surface had been broken 
into in the search for building material. In the circumstances it is 
hardly matter for surprise that we should have found no vestige of 
an inscription. For information of the chai'acter that inscriptions 
generally give, we have to rely upon two that have long been known. 
The first, which was found in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
fort, has been in the National Museum for very nearlj' a century. It 
is the tombstone of a young Brigantian, 

Nectovelius by name, who died at the age 
of thirty after serving for nine years in 
the Second Cohort of Thracians.’ There 
is therefore a presumption that this regi- 
ment of auxiliaries had once formed the 
garrison. Like its fellow, the second in- 
scription is now in the National Museum. 

Its connection with Mumrills is, however, 
less certain, as the spot where it was dis- 



covered in 1841 lies about a mile to the 
south. It is an altar dedicated to Hercules 
Magusanus by Valerius Nigrinus, a non- 
commissioned officer of the Tungrian 
Horse.2 If the current view that it is asso- 
ciated with the fort be accepted, we may 
had also been in garrison there, doubtless 


1 Inch 


Fig. 128. Stone plummet. 

suppose that the Tungrians 
at a different period. 


' C.I.L.. vii. 1091, and Roman Wall in Scotland, PI. .xxxiv. 2, and p. a52. 
- C.I.L., vii. 1090, and Roman Wall in Scotland, PI. xlvi. 4. and p. 348. 
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The more noteworthy of the architectural fragments brought to 
light during the excavation have already been illustrated and described 
(see supra, p. 414, fig. 11). Several portions of querns were also picked 
up, as well as a whetstone, a much-worn mould, and what might have 
been the corner of a small altar. Besides these, there were only 
three objects of stone that seem to deserve mention. Fig. 128 is a 



Fig. 13). Fragojent of .stone statue. Fig. KKJ. Stone with palm- 

lu-anch. (Scale, i, ) 


plummet such as would be used 63 - a mason. Fig. 129 is part of a 
statue of sandstone, showing apparentlj- the base of a neck with the 
folds of a garment crossed on the breast. Fig. 130. which is about 14 
inches long bj- about 71 Inches broad, is built into ti wall on the south 
side of the Linlithgow road about a quarter of a mile south-east of the 
fort. It ma\" be compared with the very similar stone illustrated in 
Grllygaer. p. 90. tig. 21. The latter had also been built into a modern 
roadside wall. For jet another analogj- see Catnriou. p. 413. tig. 53. 

XI. Ani.m.\l Remains. 

The animal remains, which consisted chieflj- of fragments of bone 
and horn, have been veiy carefullj* examined for us bj" Dr James 
Ritchie, F.R.S.E.. of the Rojal Scottish Museum. Besides being coni- 
parativelj" few in number, thej' were in the worst possible condition. 
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an inevitable consequence of the alternate drenchings and dryings to 
which they had been subjected in the sandy soil in which they had 
lain ; the bones, in particular, were friable and much decayed, the 
tendency to disintegration being specially marked in those which had 



Fifr. 131. Fracriiients of hone aiulliorn. (Scale.'.) 


been smashed in order to extract the marrow. The information which 
1^1 I^itchie has been able to supply is, therefore, somewhat nieagi’e. 
though not without certain quite definite points of interest. Before 
quoting his report we shall deal with a small handful of artefacts of 
a very simple character, which he has detected jimong the material 
sent him. 

Fig. Kll, Nos. 3 and 4, are short sections of the tines of antlers. 


t 
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They are from 5 to oi inches long and have been partially hollowed 
through the centre, possibly for use as the hafts of knives. Fig. 131, 
Nos. 5 and 6, are small but complete tines from 5| to 61 inches long. 
They show signs of abrasion at the point, but whether they have 
served as borers or whether they are portions of deer-horn picks it is 
hardly possible to say. Although fig. 131, No. 7, is more highly finished, 
its precise purpose is at least equally obscure. It is an eight-sided peg 
or pin, 3| inches long, neatly formed from the tine of a deer’s antler, 
each of the sides having been cut by a succession of shearing blows. 
It has a diameter of about | of an inch at the head, which is shaped 
like a low pyramid, and tapers down thence to a diameter of slightly 
more than ^ of an inch at the tip, where it has been deliberately 
truncated. A second pin-like object (fig. 131, No. 8) is made of much- 
weathered but very close and dense bone, probably, Dr Ritchie tells us, 
ivory. It is 3f inches long, with a breadth of i of an inch near the head, 
and a maximum thickness of of an inch. Originally it tapered to a 
point, while each of the four sides was highly smoothed and polished. 
Unfortunately most of the polished surface has disappeared. On what 
is left on one of the sides, howevei*. Dr Ritchie's trained eye observed 
markings which the magnifying glass showed to be the remains either 
of an inscription or of a somewhat elaborate ornament. Whether the 
markings are really letters or whether they are merely decorative, they 
seem to be quite clearly medieval rather than Roman, and accordingly 
we do not propose to discuss them here. The last artefact we have to 
notice (fig. 131, No. 9) is fashioned from the “(£1110011 bone” of a sheep. 
Although it is now badly broken, enough remains to indicate that a 
circular hole has been drilled from the outside into the natural central 
cavity of the bone, about midway between the ends, apparently for 
the passage of a cord. There are already five similar objects in the 
National Museum, but no .satisfactory explanation of their purpose has 
yet been forthcoming. 

We proceed to quote Dr Ritchie's “Note — 

•• In the following paragraiihs 1 propose first to emuneiate the different 
siiecies of animals repre.'iented in and about the fort, and then to draw attention 
to some general conclusions which seem to be suggested by the remains, especially 
when compared with tho.se from Xewstead. 

A. Doinestiaitf'i/ Am'iital.s. 

1. Shokt-horxki) Cki.tic Ox {Bos faums hrarh i/ifros).^ The bones of cattle 
were by far the most numerous of the animal reimiiiis. and amongst these tliere 
was a distinct predominance of certain t>q)es of bones. Xo complete .skull was 
found, but the fragments included many ixntious of Jau- ^\ ith teeth, as well as 
half a dozen [jortions of the forehead bearing hoi n-core~. Although all of them 
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were imijerfect, these skull fragments ai'e imjx»rtaiit. since tliej' elearh' define 
the character of their owners. The short horn-cores lie below the level of the 
frontal eminence, and jiroject slightly downwards and forwards. Their cii’cum- 
ference at the base varied from 180 mm., in an exceptionally large sjjecimen, to 
115 mm., while the longest measurable core was about 130 mm. in length along 
the curve. The horn-coi'es and the formation of the upper part of the forehead 
are ty^jical of the primitive domestic race of cattle — the Celtic Shorthorn (Bos 
taitrus brachycei-os or lonyifrons). This evidence of the cattle having belonged 
to a small race ■was confirmed by the limb-bones, for a * cannon bone ' from a hind 
limb (metatarsal) measured only 200 mm. in length and 11 ‘3 mm. in diameter, 
as against 220-245 mm. and 28‘8-32’5 mm. in an ordinary domestic ox of the 
present day. 

Practically all of the limb-bones had lieen deliberately broken. Even verte- 
bra? and lower jaws, neither of which could have yielded marrow, showed the 
shearing niaiks of a sharp and heavy edged-imjilement. To extract the marrow 
from the long bones of the limbs two different methods wei’e employed. Some- 
times, as in the case of humerus, femur, metatarsals, and metacarpals, the stout 
ends of the bones had been smashed off with i-agged edges, leaving the niai’row 
to be scooped from the hollow end of the bone. Usually, however, the ‘ cannon 
bones’ were cleanly split along the junction line of the individual metatarsals or 
metacarpals, so that the central hollow, with its mai row. was exposed fiom end 
to end (fig, 131, No. 1). 

The size and develoinuent of the limb-bones and the character of the teeth 
in the jaw fragments prove that almost all of the cattle Avere adult. This is in 
striking contrast Avitli the remains of early kitchen-middens, where young 
animals almost inA’ariably form a large ])roportion of the food material. Nor 
can the conditions of pre.servation be held responsible, since the jaws, teeth, 
and limb-bones, even of young animals, could scaicely have disappeared so 
completely. 

2. Sheep (Ovis aries pal iistris). — There are remarkably few remains of sheep, 
and such as there are represent a light, flue-boned race corresponding to the type 
of the Peat or Turbary Sheep, Here again the bones are those of adults, for, 
although several of the limb-bones are those of animals in Avhich the ejnphyses 
had not yet fused Avith the shaft, eA en these bones are Avell groAvn. Most of 
the bones are broken or cheAved at the end. The only adult bone that Avas 
complete, a metacarpal, measured 113 mm. in length by 12’2 mm. in diameterat 
the middle, measurements A'ei'y similar to those of the corresponding bone in a 
skeleton of the small race of Shetland sheep now in the Royal Scottish Museum. 
Avhere the corresponding dimensions are 115’5 mm. and 12'6 mm. 

3. Pig. (Sks scrofa). — The relics of the Domestic Pig, like those of the sheep, 
are A'ery few — flv'e fragments of jaws Avith teeth, six fragments of limb-bones, 
and three portions of tusks, the longest of Avhich might haA’e measured about 
110 mm. Avhen complete. Once more all the bones Avere those of adult animals, 
the AA orn teeth in one of the jaAvs being tho.se of an aged individual. 

4. Horse (Eqaus ayilis). — The horse is represented by only three rather in- 
significant fragments- -an inei.sor tooth, a premolar tooth from a loAver jaAA'. 
and one * cannon bone ' from a fore limb. Fortunately this limb-bone, according 
to Pi’ofessor J. Cos.sar EAAart. is of value in determining eipiine races. Its 
ilimensions — 237 mm. in length by 34 mm. in diameter at the middle, giving a 
propintion of 6-«7 of length to breadth— suggest that it has belonged to a sturdy 
indiA’idual of the Celtic Pony or ‘Plateau’ ty^ie. In size the bone agrees 
exactlA' AA-ith some of the metacarpal bones of borses from the Roman fort at 
NeAAstead. AAhich are now in the Royal Scottish Museum. 
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5. Domestic Fowi,. — The last of the series of domesticated creatures is the 
Domestic Fowl, which is i-eiiresented only by a siiifrle wiiiK-bone — the Immerns. 


B. Wild Animals. 

1. Red Df:er (Cerrns elaphuN ). — Almost all of the few remains of wild 
creatui'es had belonged to the Red Deer. The single limb-bone recoveretl. the 
proximal end of a 'cannon bone’ (metatarsal) had been split for the extraction 
of the niaiTow. The I'est Avere pieces of antlers, some of them sections broken 
or cut fi'om the beam, the othei'S A\hole or incomplete tines also deliberatelj' 
separated from the antler, (tf the beam sections the most remarkable is 



Fid'. Portions of skull of Wolf. (Stale, aliout V.) 


12’ inche.s long tind lias been tiiken from a right antler jn.-t beltnv the croivn 
(lig. hll. No. 2), The circnmference. even so far from the baste is .il inches. The 
deer which bore such an antlei- must have far exceeded the average size of 
modern Scottish Red Deer, and would have been well ivorthy of a place in the 
list of outstanding British heads (.see Howland Ward’s lircords of Biij (rume. 
London. 9th ed.. 1928. p. t). Although the .section itself can hardly have been used 
as an implement, since it showed no signs of wear at the part by which it wouhl 
naturally have been grasped, it had nevertheless received rough treatment 
from human hands. The rear end has been separated from the rest of the beam 
by repeated blows of a sharp-edged metal tool, and one of the crown points 
has been similarly detached, while a second crown point .seems to have been 
satvn off. 

2. Wolf (Conis /upu.s).— .Some fragments of the .skull of an adult Wolf 
were found. They are the back jiortion of the left half of a lower Jaw. with 
the fir.st (carnassial) and last molar teeth (fig. 182. a): the oecijiital condyles 
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(tig. 132, h ) : and the articulating proce.ss of the right half of a lower jaAv. 
with the corresponding zygomatic process of the squamosal (fig. 132. c). The 
dimensions show that tlie creature was at least as large as the avei'age modern 
adult Wolf of Xorthern Europe (Canis 1. litputi). It may be of interest to 
compare such measurements as can be made with the corresponding measiu'e- 
ments of a Russian wolf, now in the Royal Scottish iMuseum. They are as 
follows : — Lower Ja w — Greatest height from angle to summit of coronoid pi'ocess, 
70‘7 mm. as against 72 mm. : length of molar row. .lO mm. as against 45‘5 mm. ; 
length of carnassial tooth, 28'2 mm. as against 27 ‘2 mm. : breadth of carnassial 
tooth. 11 mm. as against 11 '3 mm. Skull — Greatest Avidth of occipital condyles. 
12'5 mm. as against l.V.j mm. : horizontal diameter of foramen magnum. 20 mm. 
as against 22 mm. In each case the earlier of the tAvo figures refers to the 
Mumrills specimen. 



3. Wild Cat (Felis fujl vest rift). — Although no other species of animal is 
represented by o.sseous remains, a very interesting record is pre.serA ed upon a 
brick. Taao deep impressions liaA'e been 
left oy a leaping animal on the soft clay 
and haA'e subsequentlj' been made perma- 
nent by the process of firing. One is very 
perfect (fig. 133). and sIioavs the foot-pads 
of a Wild Cat as Avell as the claAV-marks 
of its retractile claAVs. Avhicii were e.xtruded 
in action. The foot measures 4.1 mm. across. 

Avhile the foot of an ordinary well-grown 
tom-cat of to-day measures only 3.) mm., 
and shoAA'S a clearer definition of the area 
of the pc)stei'ior pad (fig. 134. u). As a rule, 
a simple distinction between the foot-prints 
of a dog and of a cat is the i)resence in 
the former of claAA'-niarks (fig. 134. l> and c). 
the retractile claA\ s of a cat being generally 
AvitlidraAvn. so that only impre.ssions of the 
pads remain (fig. 134. a). In this case. hoAv- 
eA’er. the claAVS Avere fully extruded, eA'en 
to the leA'el of the surface of the i)ads. Fig. m Footprints of Wild Cat on Roman 
indicating that the animal was in the act in itk. (Scale, almut (.) 

of .springing, and a comparison of fig. 133 

Avith fig. 134. J) and c. Avill sIioaa' them to be much more prominent, and to lie 
closer to the pads than those of a dog. It is clear from the other footmark 



tf b (■ 

Fig. l:tt. Foot prints, taken in clay, of uO Domestic Cat, ib) small Dog (Pomeranian), and 
(c) medinni-sized Dog (.\ire<lale). (Scale, abont ’.) 
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ou the brick that the soft clay must have been squared up after the Wild 
Cat had left its niaiks, for the impression of the pads has been distorted in 
the course of squaring. 


C. MoUnscan Shell-fish. 

Only t’rt'o species of molluscs were found, both marine and both common 
to-day in the Firth of Forth. The Oyster (Oslrea eclulis) was represented 
by many shells of well-groAvn individuals, which had obviously been iised for 
food. In all probability they w'ere gathered from the oyster-beds of the Firth, 
and in this connexion it is significant that the drill-like borings of a sponge 
{Cliona), which is vei'y frequently found associated with Forth oyster-shells, 
were present in abundance ou one specimen. There Avas also a single shell of 
the CoM.MON Wheek (B tivcinii at iindalntn) or ‘Buckie.' This is still used for 
food in some parts of England, and it was doubtless brought to the fort for the 
same purpose. 


D. General Remarks. 

(a) It is clear that, so far as animal food is concerned, the main source of 
supplj” had been cattle. Other domestic animals, such as sheep and pigs, were 
also used, but their remains are scanty. This is in marked contrast to the 
eA’idence yielded by the kitchen-middens of prehistoric sites in Scotland. Avhere 
the bones of sheep are generally the chief constituents. As Professor Cossar 
Ewart notes that very fen' bones of sheep Avere found at XeAvstead (Xeustead. 
p. 181). it looks as if sheep AA ere not faA'oured in Scotland as a Roman diet. The 
alternatiA'e possibility that sheep Avere then someAA'hat scarce in this part of the 
country. I regard as unlikely. It is right to add that on at least one Roman 
site the disi)roportion Avas much less marked (Bar /f(7/.,pp. 126 f.). 

(b) There is some evidence Avhich might be' held to justify the suggestion 
that Mnnirills Avas a less AAell-established and less 'settled' place than NeAv- 
stead. In the first place, all the remains of cattle from .Mumrills are those of 
the Short-horned Celtic 0.x. a primitiA'e domestic race. AA'hereas at XeAvstead 
there Avere unmistakable indications of the presence of improved breeds, pro- 
duced b.v crossing this primitiA C race Avith imported cattle. In the second place, 
all the bones of cattle, sheep, and pigs from 31innrills Avere those of adult and 
Avell-groAA'ii animals. This again, as in (a), presents a striking contrast to Avhat 
is found in most early kitchen-middens. Avhere the food material iuAariably 
contains a large proportion of young domestic animals. AvhateA er the kind, dis- 
tinguishable by the smallness of their bones, the absence of ankylosed epiphyses 
on the ends of the long bones, and the presence of milk teeth. Ea'cii at Xew- 
stead Professoi- Cossar EAvart (op. (if., j). 874) obseiwed that ‘many of the oxen 
bones belong to (piite young animals. Avhich had doubtless seiwed as food.' Do 
these tAAo consulerations, taken together, indicate that the Roman garrison 
here had never acquired or deA cloped its oavii flocks and herds, that, instead, it 
Avas dej)endeut ou the domestic animals of the natiA-e tribesznen in the neigh- 
bourhood. whose herds belonged to the uniinproA'ed breeds, and Avho supplied 
the Roman butcher only Avith Avell-groAvn anti often aged animals':' 

(c) At XeAA'stead Profes.sor Cossar EAAart found little eA'idence that either 
marroAv or brains had formetl part of the diet of the garrison (Xew.dead. p. 362). 
At Mumrills. on the other hand, the marroAv had almost iiiA'ariably been ex- 
tracted from the bones by the primitiA'e methoil. Among the limb-bones of 
cattle there Avas scarcelj' one Avhich had been left unsplit or unsmashed. 

(d) Besides cattle and (much more rarely) sheep and pigs, red deer Avere 
eaten as occasion offered, and the diet aars A'aried by shell-fisli. such as oysters 
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and whelks, from the Firth of Forth. There were few remains of dome.stic 
animals other than those used for food, but theii- scantiness may be significant. 
The few relics of the horse, compared with the variety of breeds found at 
Newstead. seems to suggest that there tvere not many lioi’ses about the fort. 
The domestic fowl, represented here, as at Xewstead, by a single bone, can 
scarcely have been used as food, for otherwise its remains would have been 
more abundant. The probability is that in both places it was kept solely for 
the pastime of gaming. At Xewstead several different breeds of dome.stic dogs 
were found, and at Bar Hill two. each rejiresented by a single skull. Xo bone 
of any dog was found at Mumrills, and comparatively few of the bones of the 
food-animals had the chewed ends which are .so characteristic an indication of 
the pi-esence of dogs about the kitchen refuse-heap. 

(e) Although few wild animals could be expected to find their way into the 
precincts of the fort, the traces of such as did occur point to conditions in the 
Forth Valley very different from those nhich jirevail to-day. Xot one of the 
three animals identified is now to be found in the district. The Wolf has long 
been extinct in Scotland, but it still throve in this pai'ticular area for many 
centuries after the Roman invasion. In 1283 King Alexander III. made an 
allowance to his Treasurer foi- payment of 'one hunter of wolves at Stirling.’ 
and in 1491 a reward of .5s. was given ‘to a fellow that brought the King 
[James IV.] two wolves in Linlithgow.' While the "Wild Cat has been less 
ruthlessly htinted out than the Wolf, it too has ceased to be a denizen of the 
Forth Valley, although its disappearance is comparatively recent. In 1842 
it was already e.xtinct in most of the parishes in Stirlingshire, but still lived 
in Strathblane. Xowadays its nearest haunt is i>i-obably in Eastei-n Pei’thshire. 
Owing to the protection it has received, the Red Deei’ is still a common Scottish 
animal, but necessity has driven it from the low giound to the mountains. The 
nearest • forest ' to the isthmus is now that of Loch Sloy in Arrochar. Dum- 
bartonshire, but the Deer may well have lingered on in the Campsie Fells until 
the Middle Ages. The presence of these three animals points very definitely to 
one great change which has taken place in the countryside round JIumrills 
since the Roman occupation. Wolf. Wild Cat, and Red Deer are by nature 
creatures of the tvoodland. and their united testimony is to the presence of 
forest, and probably extensive forest, in the near neiglibourhood of the fort, 
the fringe of that * ayl va Calidonia ' described more than a thousand years later 
by Hector Boece as extending ’froine the Callendar and Caldir Wod evin to 
Lochciuhaber.’ ” 

XII. Summary of Results. 

We conclude with a very brief summary of the results of the 
excavations : — 

1. Mumrills was the site of one of the prciesidia established on the 
line of the isthmus by Agricola in a.d. 80 or 81. The fortified enclosure, 
which was defended by a wooden palisade and a single ditch, was 
exceptionally large. The occupation, however, uas a short one, cover- 
ing perhaps not more than a single winter. Unlike Xewstead and 
Camelon, the fort had no place in the system by which the Roman 
hold on Agricola’s northern conquests was to be maintained. 

2. In or about A.D. 142, when an attempt vas made to regain some 
of the ground that had been lost in the interval and to push the 
frontier forward from the Tyne and Sohvay to the Forth and Clyde, 
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Mumrills again became important. It was selected as the site of what 
was, so far as is known, much the largest of the castella on the line 
of the Antonine Wall. Both now and in the Agricolan period, there- 
fore, it may have been the station of the officer in general command 
of the frontier. 

3. Of the other Wall forts that have been excavated, three had 
ramparts of sods and two had ramparts of stone. Mumrills had 
ramparts of cla3'. These showed unmistakable signs of reconstruction, 
while one of the ditches furnished clear proof that the fort had been 
twice abandoned and twice reconstructed before it was finally given 
up towards the end of the second century. This is in complete accord 
with the now generally accepted view as to the history of the Forth 
and Clyde frontier. 

4. The Headquarters Building, which was among the largest in 
Britain, presented one or two unusual, though not entirely novel, 
architectural features. Like the Gi-anaries, it was of stone. Although 
hardly any of it had survived save the foundations, its story could be 
read with tolerable certainty. It liad passed through three phases, 
corresponding to the three successive occupations, and at each rebuild- 
ing it had undergone a more or less appreciable reduction in size. As 
in the other forts on the isthmus, the Barracks for the men had been 
of wood. Their walls had been of wattle and daub, and there is no 
doubt but that they had been destroyed by fire. 

■). The Commandant's House was even larger than might have been 
expected from the size of the fort. Originally it had been of Avood, 
like the Barracks. Burnt down, probably accidentally, during the first 
occupation, it was rebuilt on a more elaborate scale in stone. By and 
by it Avas found that some of the accommodation it proA'ided Avas 
superfluous, and accordingly part of it was demolished to make way 
for the Baths, which had previously (we may suppose) stood outside 
the gates, as was commonly the case. Since the Baths had been thrice 
reconstructed, once apparently Avith a drastic change of plan, the 
remains of the Commandant's Hou.se Avere much confused. Archi- 
tecturally, the most interesting point about them AAas the method 
employed for heating one of the rooms, 

6. There AA’ere two sets of Baths within the ramparts. The smaller, 
Avhich was obviously intended for the rank and file, and which had 
been in use during the first two periods of occupation only, aa'us remark- 
able in having no cold bath, the place of the cold bath being apparently 
taken by douching. The larger, which had been the regular Bath-house 
of the fort. Avas sufficiently Avell preserAed to admit of a fairly exhaus- 
tive and highly instructive examination. There Avere indications that 
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it had at first been laid out on normal lines (“ Reihentyp but had 
afterwards been reconstructed on a less usual but more compact plan 
(“ Blocktyp "). What seems to have been an ingenious device for intro- 
ducing fresh air into the Caldarium and Tepidarium throws new light 
on appearances that have been noted by excavators elsewhere. In 
both sets of Baths the Sudatorium was provided with a channel-hypo- 
caust which had been fuelled with charcoal, not with wood like the 
ordinary pillar-hypocausts. This probably means that the Sudatoria 
were warmed, not by radiation from the floor and walls, but by the 
direct admission of heated air. 

7. It seems unlikely that there was any well in the fort. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that the water-supply, which must have been 
abundant, was introduced either by an aqueduct or by pumping from 
the stream below. 

8. The number of the potterj' fragments, though relatively small 
in view of the size of the fort and the length of time during which it 
was occupied, was absolutely verj' considerable. Only a very small 
handful of them could be assigned with any confidence to the Agri- 
colan period. The remainder furnish a useful conspectus both of the 
Samian and of the coarse ware which may be looked for on char- 
acteristically Antonine sites in Xorth Britain. 

9. There were no coins of any Emperor later than Antoninus Pius, 
which suggests that the final abandonment took place in the earlier 
rather than in the later years of the reign of Commodus. 

10. The harvest of relics was disappointing, the contrast with Xew- 
stead and Camelon being very striking, so striking as to make it 
probable that at Muinrills the evacuation was an orderly one. but that 
at Xewstead and Camelon it was carried out in haste and confusion. 
If so, however, that is only part of the explanation. The sandy character 
of the soil must hav^e exercised a potent influence in hastening the 
decay of such perishable objects as had been lost or thrown aside. 
Great caution is therefore necessary in drawing inferences fi'oni the 
“finds." In so far as they are based on positive evidence — that is, on 
the presence of certain articles or features -such inferences may very 
well be justifiable. On the other hand, inferences from negative evidence 
might, in the circumstances, be highly dangerous. The discovery of a 
few Roman horse-shoes and a hippo-sandal, for instance, makes it quite 
safe to say that there were horses in or about the fort, but the entire 
absence of any trace of human footgear cannot possibly mean that men, 
women, and children habitually went unshod. 
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Arrow head from, 17 
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in 362 
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Stone from, 21 
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tery from, 95 I 
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Anns and Armour 

of Celtic Warriors, Description of, . . 199 
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martin 1,55 
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Glea IFalloch, . . ... 313 

Inver- arnan, . . ... 312 
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Cairn, ... . . 115, 118 
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Ceta<.'e 'UsBr*rie. from Skarri Brae. . . 2.59 
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from 214 
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at 377 
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tion) 365 
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Bull, mythical 197, 213 
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Dunfermline, (donation) , . , 363 
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tion) 13 
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Necklace from, 105 
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lace from 167, 169 
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Cist, with Urn, at Blow.s, Deeriiess, , 377 

at Ednani, 330 

in Groundwater Hill, Orphir, . , 381 
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Report on Bones from do., . , 183 
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List of, found in Scotland, . . 376 
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Alignments of. at Kilmartin, . . . 1.54 
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vation of Two, 372 

I Relics from, .374 
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Long, on Knapperty Hill, Auchmachar, 

Aherdeenshire, 34 
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Cairn-s, Adam, elected, 214 
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j 
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from, 21 
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Dirleton Castle, 308 
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from Mumrills, . . . . ‘ 519 
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family of, 343 
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Cairn at 30, 86 
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from Mumrills, 521 
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from, 362 
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from Mumrills, .... .571,573 

Cauldron, the Gundestrup Silver, . 196, 198 
Celtic God on a Scottish Sculptured Stone, 

A 199 

Warriors. Description of Costume of, 199 

Cernunnos, the '• squatting god,” . . 196/., 199, 

202/., 20(>/., 210 

Cetaceous Bone. Basin of, from Skara Brae, 2.59 
Chain, Bras.s. Fragment of, from Tantallon 

Castle, (donation) 14 

Chaisteil Grigoir. Glen Falloch, . . . ^132 

Kab, Glen Falloch 332 

Chalcedony Scraper, found between 

.\rcherlield and Gullane Point, . . 11 

Chalons, France, Bronze Palstave found in 

the Saoiie near, 15 

Chamney, William, .1. P.. elected, . . 2 

Chapel-site at Glen Falloch Farm, . . 343 

Charm-stones : - 

The Ardloch, exhibited 361 

The Glenorchy, of Breadalhane. . . 362 

The ilacLean Leug 302 

Cheese-press, Fragment of, from Mumrills, .526 
Chert, Objects of 

Axe, from Stenness. Orkney. ... 17 

Blade, Battered, from Crichton F'arni. 

F'ord 21 

Implements, Mousterian, from Dinan, 

Cdtes-du-Xord, France, . . . 19.214 


i 

I 

I 

I 

I 


11 


162 


19 


225 

264 

19 


Chert, Objects of {confd .) : — 

Scrapers, found between Archerfleld and 
Gullane Point, (donation) 

Chesterknowes, Chapelhill, Cockburnspath, 
Berwickshire, Ochre found in Cist 

at, 

Childe, Professor V. Gordon, presents a 

Flint Axe 

and J. Wilson Paterson. Pro- 
visional Keport on the Excavations at 
Skara Brae, and on Finds from the 
1927 and 1928 Campaigns 
Chisels 

Bone, from Skara Brae. . . . 234, 

Iron, from Linlithgow Palace, (donation) 
Cinnamu.s of Lezoux, Potter's .Stanip of, 

from Mumrills 503-4 

Cirrus of Lezoux, Potter's Stamp of. from 

iMumrills .521 

Cist-burials in Orkney, Some, . . . 377 

Cistercian Tile Makers 284 

Cists ; — 

Short at Blows, Deerness, .... 377 

at Childuthel. Inverness, . . . 217 

,, Dmicraigaig. Crinan, . . . 161 

,, Ednam, .3.50 

„ Groundwater Hill. Orphir, . . .380 

., High Cocklaw, near Berwick, . 370 

„ Poltalloch 158 ff. 

Grooves in Slabs in, . . . 161 

Keport on Bones from. . . 18,3 

at West Puldrite, in the Parish of Evie 

and Kendall, Orkney, Note on. . . 190 

containing a Food-vessel, at North Gyle, 

Corstorphine, Edinburgh, . . . .368 

in Mound andStone Circle, at Poltalloch, 189 
in founilations, at Skara Brae. . 2.>4-256 

Long, on Reay Links, .... 139 

Wood lining in 161 

Clachaig(Limekiln.s), Arran, Neolithic Urns 


.31,46/.,' 
Kintyre. Argyll. Stone 


from, . 

Clachan, JIull of 

.Vxe from 

Clachinbretane, or Clachinbrentane, Place- 

name, 

Clach nam Breatann, Glen Falloch, 

nan Tairbh or Pulpit Rock, near 

Ardlui 

Claddochside, Kilmaronock, Dumbarton- 
shire, Stone ,\xe from 

Worked Flints from 

Claudius?, Coins of, from Mumrills, .549, .5.56, 
Clay used in structure of Chamliered Cairn 
at Lower Dounreay, .... 


'9, 88 
364 

332 
329 

333 

343 

336 

553 

143 
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PAGE 

Clay Lutinjf in Cist at West Puldrite, 

Orknej', 18, 191 /. 

Object ot ; see Pot. 

Cleats, Iron, from JIumrills, .... 56.5 

Clifford, Mrs Elsie il., elected, . . . 322 

Cloth of Gold, Fragment of, from the 
Grave of King Robert Bruce, (do- 
nation) 15 

Clothing, Woollen, and broad Bonnet, found 

on Skeleton, Dava Moor, Croiudale, . 22 

Clouston, J. Storer, exhibits a Silver Penan- 

nular Brooch frotn Skaill, . . . 211 

Clova, Angus, ilonastery of 101-6 

Club-like Implement from Site of the Broch 

of Eedland, Firth, Orkney, (donation) 17 
Clunj-'s Cave, Craigdhu, Inverness-shire, 

Skean Dhu found in, .... 13 

Cnoo Sligach. Oron.say, Argyll, Azilian Site 

at, 317 

Cockburn. Rev. J. Hutchison, elected, . 211 

Cocklnw, High, near Berwick, Food-vessel, 
fragments of Jet Xecklace, and Knife 
of Black Flint from Cist at, . 311, 312 

Urn and Jet Xecklace from a 

short Cist at, 370 

Coins 

Penny, Crosraguel, found at Tantallon 

Castle 11 

Roman, found at ilunirills. . . 519.^'. 

— Denarius of .Vntoninus Pius, from 
Blackraw, Jlidcalder, (donation) . 12 

of Domitian, from Traprain 

Raw, (donation) .322 

Coire Earbh, Place-name 331 

Colstoun, East Lothian, Flint Scraper from, 15 
Comyn. Sir Alexander, of Buchan, . . 118 

Cooking-pots, found at Mumrill.s. . . ..530-3 

from Skara Brae. . 212. 216, 2.51, 2-59, 269 | 

Copper, Object of: see Spiul. | 

Corbel, Xorman, from site of the Monastery, | 

Old 5Ielrose 36)1 : 

Cornelian. Intaglio, from Mumrills, . . .5.59 i 

Corrie. .lolm M., presents Objects from ; 

Orkney 17 | 

oil ;i Short Cist at West Puldrite i 

in the Parish of Evie and Remhall. i 

Orkney 190 , 

Co.sens, P. H., presents a Curling .Stone, . 323 i 

Costume of Celtic Warriors on Gnnde.strup 

Cauldron 198.ff. , 

Cothill, Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire. Gold Tore 

from, 22 

Council, Report by the (1927-28), . . . 5 ; 

Couper Road, 133. 135 i 


PAGE 


Cow Low, near Buxton, Jet Xecklace from. 

167, 169 

Cowie, ^lorton J. H., elected, . . .151 

Thomas Rennie, elected, ... 2 

Cowie Mounth 121, 137 

Cowlam, Yorkshire, Bronze Ear Ornament, 

Axe-hammer, and .Jet Bead from, . 173 

Cragabu.s, Islay, Argyll, Xeolithic Pottery 

from, 31, 53, 88 

Craig, Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire. Xeo- 
lithic Urn from, . . 31, 59, 77/., 91, 111 

Craigie, Ayrshire. Axe-hammer from. . 17 

Craigie, .John, elected, 3 

Cran, John, presents an old Alms Box, . 361 

Crannog in Loch Kinnord 131 

Creciro of Bana.ss.ac, Potter's Stamp of, from 

Mumrills, 521 

Cree, James E.. presents an Axe-hammer 

and Anvil-stones, 17 

Cree, River, Azilian Harpoon from, . . 317 

Crichton Castle, Midlothian, Floor Tiles 

found at, 310 

Farm. Ford, IMidlothian, Flint Imple- 
ments froni 21 

Criciro of Lezoux. Potter's Stamp of, found 

at Munjrills, 501 

Crotnar. Lordship of 103 

Ciosraguel Penny, found at Tantallon 

Castle, (donation) 11 

Crosses : - 

Incised on boulder at Blairston, Alloway, 

-Vyrshire 350 

from Haddington, part of, (donation) . 19 

Maughold, I.sle of Man, . . . 355 

„ Port y Yullen, Isle of Man, . . ,T5o 

Ci-o.ss-pillar at Suie, Glen Docluirt, Perth- 

sl'ii'e 

C)'os.s sl.-ilis : ■ 

at Balleigli, Isle of Man ,3,57 

,, Cainbusdoon, Alloway 347 

,, Keeill Woirrey, Isle of Man, . . 351 

Crync Corse Mountb P23 133 

Culduthel, Inverness, Jet Xecklace and 

Bronze Awl from, 22 

-1- Short Cist at, .... 217 

Cumming, 'I'ictor J., i)resents Silver Toddy 

Ladles and Spoons, .... 18 

Cup marks ; 

at Dm'nisli. Crianlarich. Perthshire. . 311 

Inverarnau, 

., Liiibinore, 

Cup-sha[>ed Object, Bronze, from Munirills, ,556 
Cups : - 

Horn, with Bone .Ittachmoit, (purchase) 321 


f 
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Cups (confd .) ; — 

Samian Ware, Two-handled, from Mum- 

rills, 519 

Stone, from Kirkton, Dj’ee, (donation) . 18 

made of Vertebrio of Whale, at Skara 

Brae, 259, 274 

Curie, Alexander O., and Sir George 
Macdonald, on The Roman Fort at 
Mumrills, near Falkirk, . . . 39(i 

James, presents a Pair of Bronze Loops 

from Xewstead Roman Fort, . . 32.3 

presents Axes, Axe-hammer, Stone 

Pendant, Bronze Spearhead, Pad- 
lock, part of a Norman Corbel, and 

Leaden Bui he, 382 

Curling Stone for use on polished wooden 

floor, (donation) 323 

Currie, John, Death of, 4 

Dagda, Irish god, 203 

Dagger or Pin, Bone, from Skara Brae, . 239 

Dale, Harray, Orkney, Stone with picked 

cavities from 215 

Darnick. Roxburghshire, Tilehouse near, . 293 

Dava Moor, Cromdale, Morayshire, Human 
Skeleton with Clothing found in a 

moss on, 22 

Davacliindore (Auchindoir) 112 

Davan, Loch, .-iLberdeenslure. Fort on, . 130 

Davidson, George, presents Iron Axe-head, 
Bronze Spear-head, Wooden Ink-pot, 
and Silver Toddy Ladle, . . . 152 

Dawyck, Peeblesshire. Stone AVhorl from, 11 

De Bisset, Family of, of Alioyne, , . , 118 

De Latour, The Countess Vincent Baillct. 

presents a Silver Iligliland Brooch, . 365 

De Lundin, Thomas : see Durward of Scot- 
land. 

De Bobeck, Admiral Sir John Michael, 

Bart., Death of 4 

Deer, Red, Antlers of, from Kitchen-mid- 
den on River Avon, (donation) . . 214 

Remains of, found at Mumrills, .570, .573 

Deer-horn, Objects of : - 

Implements from Bach mhic Connain, 

Vallay. North Fist, .... 363 

found near Stirling, , . . . 318 

Tines, from Mumrills, . . . .567-,8, .570 

See cl so Handle ; Peg or Pin. 

Denliolmhill, Cavers. Roxburghshire. Bead. 

Wliorl, and Mounting from, (purchase) 20/. 
Dice, Bone, from Skara Brae. . . . 231 

Dies, Steel. forstrikingCommunioiiTokens, 

(donation) 215 


PlOB 

Dinan, Cotes-du-Nord, France, Mousterian 

Implements from, .... 19, 214 

Dingis Howe, Orknej-. Pottery from, . . 271 

Dirleton Castle, East Lothian, Mediieval 

Tiles from 305 

Disc, perforated, from Skara Brae, . . 238 

Dishes : 

Campanulate, Samian, Fragments of, 

from Mumrills, 519 

Unglazed Roman Pottery, from Mum- 

rills 536, 541-2 

Stone, from Skara Brae, .... 237-8 
Dom or Dorns stamped on Ampliora from 

5Iumrills, 622 

Domitian, Coin of, from Mumrills, . . 551 

Denarius of, from Traprain Law, . . 322 

Donald, J. S., presents Forfarshire Con- 
stable’s Badge and Two Commuirion 

Token.s, 151 

Dornocli Cathedral, Sutherland, Mediieval 

Tile from, 305 

Firth, Land movements in, . . . 321 

Doune, Perthshire. Bronze Spearhead 

found near, 362 

Donnreay, Lower. Caithness, Horned Cairn 

at, 140 

Beaker Pottery frou), 37, 98, 141 /. 

Neolitliic Pottery from, . 37, 98 

Dowsett, James H. H. Macgregor, elected, 3 

Dronbus of Heiligenberg, Potter's Stamp 

of f, from Mumrills 521 

Drove Roads 

The Couper 1.33, 135 

Tl)e Boltinstone, 129, 132 

Drum Ca.stle, Al)erdeensliire, Strategic 

position of 133 

Druinalban, 114 

Drummond. Robert. O.B.E., Deatli of. . 4 

Duinish, Crianlarich, Perthshire, Cup- 

miirks iit 344 

Dumbartonshire: see Arden; Ardlui; 
Arrochar: Bar Hill: Blarstainge ; 
Cladiiocliside. Kilmaronock : Dum- 
buck : Luss; Old Kilpatrick; Stuck- 
indroin. 

Dumbuck, Dumbiirtonshire, Pile Structure 

at 317, 319-20 

Dumfriesshire : see Gilnockie Castle. 

Dun. Tile, or Round Hill, Glen Falloch, . 333 

Dunbar, Mrs Duff, on ;i Supposed Flint- 
worker's Site near Findhorn. Moray- 
shire 3 . 1.3 

Duncraigaig, Argyll, Urn in Cist at, . . 161 

Duncan, Percivai C., elected, ... 3 
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Dundee, Angus, Toddy Ladle, Silver, made 

in, 18 

Dunfermline. Fife, Leaden Bullm said to 

liave been found at, .... 363 

Abbey. Fife, Mediaeval Tiles found 

at 309 

Stirrup from, .... 20 

Dunlop, J. G., presents Medal of the Beg- 
gars’ Benison Club, .... 311 

Duns : — 

Dun in Loch Obisary, Xorth List, . . 319 

onRudhaiiDuin, Valla,v, North Fist. 319 

Thomaidh, Vallay Sound, North 

L'ist 319 

Duns, Berwickshire, Stone Whorl found 

near Grueldykes Railway Bridge, . 1.) 

Durris, Castle of, Abei'deenshire, Strategic- 

position of, 13:{, 13.) 

Durward, Colin, 119 

of Scotland, Thomas de Lundin, . . 112/. 

Dye, Bridge of, Kincardineshire, . . . 122 


Ea, or Dagaii, Babylonian Fish-god, . 

Ear Ornaments ; — 

Bronze, from Cowlani, Yorkshire. . 

Gold, from Orton, 

Earth-liouse at Fu.shigarry. North L'ist, 

at Gahson, Lewis 

East Lothian: are Archertield ; Golstoun; 
Dii-leton ; Giilhme Foint ; Hadding- 
ton ; Iledderwick; ilorham ; North 
Berwick; Tantallon Castle; Tra- 
prain Law ; Tyne Estuary. 
Edgerston. Ro.'tbiirgh.shire, The Excavation 
of Two Cairns on the Knock Hills. . 
Edinburgh : — 

.A.lm.s Bo.x from 

Bronze Sword purchased in. 

Mortar ami Festle. Stone, bouglit in. 
Padlock. Brass, made in, . . . . 

.Silver Tea-spoons made in. 

Weighing Beam and .Salt Holder, 

bought in, 

Edintmrgh : — 

Castle, Hammers, Hammer-axe, and 

Key from, 

Granton Castle, .Shell Deposit at. 

Gyle, North, Corstorphine, L'rn from a 

Short Ui.st at, 

High School, Prize Jledal of, (purcha.se) 
Holyroodhouse, Hand-made Iron Nail 

from 

Ladies Institution, Park Place. Prize 
NIedal of 


Edinburgh {confdA : — 

Lochend Meadow.s, Perforated St onefrom, 
Warriston, Bottle-stamp found at, . 

See also Leith, 
j Ednam, Roxburghshire 
I Short Cist Inhumation at, ... 

j Flint Knife from, 

; Edwards, Arthur.!. H., on Excavations at 
j Reay Links and at a Horned Cairn at 

i Lower Dounreay, Caithness, 

Eilean an Tighe, North L’ist, Inverness- 
shire. Neolithic- Pottery from, 

72, .SO 88, 90, 91, 

Elliot, Lieut. -Col. The Hon. Fitzwilliam, 

Death of 

Elsick Mounth, 

Ely, George, pre.sents a Lead "Weight, 
Eodhnain, Croit. Place-name. 

Eas, Place-name, 

Epona, Horse godde.ss, 

Eskimo Harpoon Head, (donation) 
Excfivations 

The Roman Fort at Mumrills, . . .9, 

at Reay Link.s and at a Horned Cairn at 
Lower Dounreay, Caithness, 

,, Skar.-i Brae, Provisional Report on the, 
and on Finds from the 1927 and 1928 

Canipaigns 

of Two Cairns on the Knock Hills, 
Edgerston, Roxbtu-ghshire, . 

Fair Lsle, .Shetland, Tobacco-pipe found in 
Grave in the North Haven, . 

Fairley, John .-L., presents Giugerhreiid 

-Moulds ; 

Fiiiistiiia Senioi-, Coin of, from MiimrilLs, ,'i:i2. : 
Ferguson, James A., Death of, 

\\ . L., presents Flint. Stone, and Bronze 
-Vxes, a Polisher, and a Whorl, . 
Ferintosh, Ross-shiie, Mould lor Flat 

Bronze Axe from, 

Ferniebrae, Ch.ipel of Garioch, .Fherdeen- 
shire. Cinerary L'rn.s and Neolithic 

Pottery ft-oni 31,63,77/., 

I- ihuhe : .see Brooches. 

I-'i fe - 

Iron Breech Block of Cannon from, . 
.sW-n/soBalmerino ; Dunfermline ; (iieen- 
liill, Balmerino; Inchcolm ..\bbey,- 
Inchkeith; Lindores Abbey; May, 

Lsle <,f; .St Andrens; Taylield, New’- 
port. 

Findhm-n. -Morayshire. Note on a Supposed 
I- 1 int- worker .s Site near, . 


I 
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Findlay, James T.. Death of, 

Sir John R., presents a Pla.ster Model 

of the Roman Baths at Mumrills, . 365 

Finland, Cast of Ceremonial Stone IVeapon 

from ilalm.s 20 

Finnercy, East. Dunecht, Aberdeenshire, 

Neolithic Pottery from. . . 37, 62, 77 

Fir Mounth, 117 

Firth, Mr, presents an Arrow-head, . . 17 

presents Flint Scraper and Knife, 

and Piece of Ox-hide 10 

Flakes : — 

Flint, from between Arcliertield and 

Guliane Point, (donation) ... 11 

from Cairn at Edgerston, . . . 37J-3 

„ Skara Brae, . 239. 242, 255, 257, 267 


at 


19 

Cul- 
219, 223 


(dona 


15 

16 
267 

19 

19 

17 

21 

21 


,, Stenness, (donation) . 

Obsidian found in Short Cist 
duthel, Inverness, . 

Flint ! 
Piece of, in Cist at Poltalloch, . . .161 

Ob.jects of : — 

.\dze-like Implement from Laken 

heath, Sutl'olk 

Implement from Airhouse. Oxton 
(donation) .... 

from Skara Brae, . 

Pigmy, from Ayrsliire. 

tion) 

from Stennes.s, (donation) 

Pointed, from Heddle Hill, Firth 

Orkne.v 

Slug-shaped, from Bookan, Sten 

ness, (purcliase) . ... 

from Crichton Farm, For<l 

(inircliasel . 

Sub-triangular, from Bookan 

Stenness 

Worked, from Claddochside, Kilmaro 
nock, .... 

from Crichton Farm, Ford, (pur 

chase) .... 

from Stenness. Orkney 

Chi)) of, near the Pulpit Rock, 

Ardlui. 

Sff also Arrow-heads; Axes; Blade 
Flakes ; Knives ; Scrapers. 

Flint-worker's .Site near Findhorn, Moray 
shire. Note on a Supposed, . 

Footprints of wihi cat on Roman Brick 
found at Mumrills, 

Forbes, Charles W., of Callendar, presents 
Collection of Reiics from the Roman 
Fort at IMumrills, :165 


I Fordoun House, Kincardineshire, Jet Neck- 

I lace from, 

Forfarshire Constable's Badge, (donation) . 
See also Angus. 

Forhaven, Angus, Medimval Tiles found 

at, 

Fork, Silver, made in Aberdeen, (donation) 
Forsyth, Dr William, presents Collection of 
Communion Tokens, .... 

Fort on Loch Da van, 

Fort Roman, at Mumrills, near Falkirk. 

The 

Fortune, John R., presents Flint .Scrapers 
and Whorl from Brockhouse, Stow, 
and Flint Implements from Airhouse, 

Oxton, 

Foshigarry, North List. Invertie.ss-shire. 

Earth-house at, 

! Foster, .Tames, presents iron Breech Block 


of Cannon, 

France, Mousterian Imidements from 
Dinan, Cotes-du-Nord, .... 


169 

151 


310 

15 

17 

130 

396 

16 
319 
310 

19 


3.3(i 

21 

20 

3:16 


353 ! 


571 


Gairn, Bridge of, .Aberdeenshire, . . . 128 

Galbraith, Dr J. .J.. elected 151 

exhibits the .Ardloch Charm- 

stones 361 

l)re.sents a Bronze .Axe Alould, . 12 

Galson, Lewis, Ross-shire, Earth-house 

at 319 

Garrywhin, Caithness. Neolithic Frn Frag- 
ments from 30 

Geirisclett, North List, Beaker-like Pottery 

from 96 

Chambered Cairn at. . . . 318 

Gemeiius of Rheinzabern, Potter's Stamp 

of?, from Mumrills, .... .522 

Gemmell & Co.. Jlessrs. present an Old 

Pa<llock 323 

Giant s Graves, AA’h it ing Bay. .Arran, Beaker 

Urn from 48, 98 

Neolithic Pottery from, . 31, 48, 85 

Gilmour, Brig. -Gen. Sir Robert, re-elected 

to Council, 2 

Gilnockie Ca.stle. Dumfriesshire, Tubular 

Padlock, with Key, from, . . . 363 

Glass, Roman, Fragments of. from Alum- 

•'i'ls 548 

Objects of : see Beads ; Bottle-stamp. 

Glecknabae. Bute. Beaker-like A'essel from, 94 

Neolithic Pottery from, . . 31, 49, ,8,5 

Gleuarthur. The Rt. Hon. Lord, Death of, 4 

Glen Falloch, Perthshire. Stone Axe from, 343 
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PAGE 

Glen Falloch Farm, Perthshire, Round 

Cairn and Chapel-site at, . . . 343 

Glenluce Abbey, "Wigtownshire, Wedheval 

Tiles at, 304 

Sands, Land movement in, . . . 320 | 

Bronze Sword from. . . . 20 | 

XeoliChic Pottery from, 

;«). 63, 78, Sit/., 85, 88, 00-93 
Glenorchy Charm-stone of Breadalbane, . 362 

Glen Trool, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, i 

Bronze Pin from 264 | 

Glynn, Jla.jor M.. presents Dies for striking 

Communion Tokens, .... 21.) 

God, A Celtic, on a Scottish Sculptured 

Stone bMeigle) 196 

Gods, Celtic, 196 /4. 

Gold in Scotland and Ireland, . . . 188 

Otyects of: see Ear Ornaments; 

Lunulce ; Medallion; Tores. 

See (dso Cloth of. 

Goodmanham. A'orkshire, .Jet Pendant from, 167 

Goudie, James M., Death of 4 

Gow, Xeil, Horn Spoon and Wooden Ladle 

which lielonged to 322 

Gowrie, "W’illiam, Earl of, ... . 308 

Graffiti on frugment.s of Samian Ware 

from IMuinrills 548 

Graham, Jame.s X.. Death of. ... 4 

Grant. John, elected 310 

Granton Castle, Edinburgh, Shell Deposit 

at, 318 

Grave.s, Three, containing L'rns of the 

E'ood-vessel Type, . . . 367, 368, 370 

Short, at Old Kilpatrick, ... 37 

Stone-lined, Long, at Brouch an Drum- 

minor Kill y Kiaran, Poltal loch, 156 /. I 
Greenhill, Balnierino, Fife, L'rns from, . 163 | 

Greenock, Renfrewshire, Silver Teaspoon | 

made in, 18 j 

Groundwater Hill, Orphir, Orkney, Group | 

of Ci.sts at, . . ^ . . . . 380 ! 

Gullane Point. East Lothian. Flint and I 

Stone Implements found between ! 

Archertield and, 11 | 

Gundestrup .Silver Cauldron, . 196. 198 ff. j 

Guy, Sheritf .lolin C., Death of, ... 41 

Gyle, Xorth, Corstorphine, Edinimrgh. L'rn i 

from a Short Cist at, .... 368 ' 


Haddington, East Lothian. Part of he.ad of 

Cross from, 19 

Hadrian, Coins of, from ilumrill.s, . . .5.)2 

Hieinatite, Piece of, from Skara Brae. 2.5.3, 268 


PAGE 

Hairpin, Brass, found at Tantallon Castle, 

(donation) 14 

Haliburton, Arms of, on Tile from Dirleton 

Castle, 308 

Hall. Miss, presents a Clay Pot from St 

Andrews Cathedral, .... 364 

IMr .Jesse, 364 

Halliday, Thomas M., elected, . . . 310 

Hamilton, Duke of. Arms of, on Bottle- 

stamp, 363 

Hammer-axe, .Stone Worker‘.s, from Edin- 
burgh Castle, (donation) ... 19 

Hammers, Black.smith's or Armourer's, 

from Edinburgh Castle, (donation) . 19 

Hammer-stones : — ■ 

from the Broch of Burrian, Sandwick, 

Orkney, (donation) 18 

„ Reay Links, 139 

Handle, Bronze, from Mumrills, . . , 556 

Deer-horn, from Bach mine Connain, 

Vallay, (donation) ,363 

Harpoon. .Vzilian, from River Cree, . . 317 

Head, Eskimo, of Bone and Iron. 

(donation) 365 

Haughton House, Alford, Aberdeenshire, 

Iron .\xe head from 1.52 

Hay, Robert J. A., Death of, ... . 4 

"Header,” Bronze, from Mould found at 

Mumrills 656 

Heating by Radiation from the "Walks in 

Roman Baths I69.J4., 486 

of Roman Baths, Two Methods newly 

illustrated for, at Mumrills. . 457/f'. 

of Rooms by Hyjjocaust, Invention and 

Methods of 446. 4.3.5, 4.57#. 

Hebrides, Outer. "Meighing Beam from, 

(donation) 23 

Hedderwick. East J.othian. Beaker-like 

I’ottery from 35 95 

Xeolithic Pottery from, 

3.5, 67. 77/., ,80.//'., ,85 /,, 88. 90, 93#. 
Heddle Hill, Firth, Orkney, Flint .\rrow- 

heails from 27 

Henderson, Carl, (jresents Bullets, etc,, 

from Tantallon Castle, .... 23 

Dr Hester Morris, elected, ... ,3 

iliss S. IL. presents a Hand-made Xail, 323 

Heraldry : 

Arms of Cameron on Silver Button, . 1.51 

Haliburton and C.inieron, on Tile 

from Dirleton Castle 608 

Ruthven impaled with Stewart on 

Tile from Dirleton Castle. . . . ,308 

Zoomorphic Designs. Symliolism of, . 300 
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Hercules Hagusanus, Altar to, found near 


JIumrills, 56.5 

Herdnian, John H., presents a Bottle-stamp, 363 
Hewison, John R., elected, .... 214 

Hide, Ox. Piece of, from Peat-bog near 

Bigswell, Stenness, (donation) . . 19 

Hippo-sandal, from JIumrills, . . . 559 

Him, Professor Y., presents Cast of a Cere- 
monial Stone Weapon, .... 20 

Holman, Joseph, presents Tobacco-pipe 

from a grave, Fair Isle, Shetland, . 13 
Holyhead, Anglesea, Jet Necklace from, 167, 172 
Holyroodhouse : see Edinburgh. 

Hooks, Iron, from ilumrills, .... 564-5 
Hope, Rev. Leslie P., elected, ... 3 

on a Unique Relic of Rodney 

and the Battle of the Saints, . . 93 

Horn, Ob.jects of : see Cups ; Ladle : Spoons. 
Horns, Drinking, from Al)erdeenshire, 

(purchase) ^15 

Hoi’se, Hemain.s of, found in Scotland, . 569 

goddess, 206 

Horse-shoes, Iron, from Munirills. . . 557 

Houston, Keyworth E., elected, ... 11 

Human Remains 

found in Cist at Culduthel. Inverness, . 219 

at Ednain, 351-2 

in Orkney, Report on .331 

at Poltalloch, Report on, .... 183 

,, West Puldrite, Orkney, . . . 190 

Report on, 193 

from Chamliered Cairn at Lower Doun- 

reay, 114, 149 

Report on, 149 

in Foundations at Skara Brae, . . 254. 256 

Report on 279 

Hypocaust, Channelled, at llumrills, . 4.57, 460 

Invention of, 446 

Pillars at yiumrills, 445 

Iceni, Emblems on Armour of the, . . 197 

Inchcolm Abbey, Fife. Jlediieval Tiles 

found at, 310 

Inchgall)raith, Loch Lomond. Dumbarton- 
shire, F’lint Axe from, .... 336 

Inchkeith. Fife, Chisel-like Implements 

fi'om Kitchen-midden on, . . . 317 

Inchmurrin, I.och Lomond, Dninlnirton- 

shire. Flint Arrow-head from, . . 336 

Ink-pot, Turned AVooden, from Laurence- 
kirk, lo2 

limes, John, pi-esents a Perforated Stone, . .364 

Inscription on Slab at Skara Brae, . , 25i 

Intaglio from Mumrills, 5.57 
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Inverarnan, Perthshire, Stone Circle and 


Rock Sculpturings at, .... 339 

Stone Axe from, 342 

Inveravon, Linlithgowshire, Kitchen- 

midden near 316-8 

Invermuick, Bridge near, .... 116 

Inverness, Boar Stone near 197 

A Short Cist at Culduthel. . . . 217 

Spear head, Bronze, from, (donation) . 152 

Inverness-shire : see Bach nihic Connain, 
Vallay, North Uist: Benbecula: 


Cluny’s Cave, Craigdhu ; Culduthel ; 

Dun Thomaidh, Vallay Sound. North 
L'ist ; Eilean an Tighe. North Uist ; 
F'o.shigarry, North L'ist : Geirisclett. 

North L'ist ; Langass Barp. North 
Uist: Obisai-y Loch, Nortli L'ist: 

Rudh an Duin, Vallay, North L'ist: 

Sia More, South L'ist. 

Inverurie, Aberdeenshire. Adze-hammer 

from the Bass of 199 

Ireland. Bronze Socketed Axe fi'oni. . . 15 

Gold in, 188 

Iron, Objects of. from Munirills, . . . 556 

Wedge-shaped, with burred end, 

from Munirills, 564 

See (dso Auger: Axes: Bezel: Boat- 
hook : Bolts ; Breech Block ; Broach : 
Chisels: Cleats; H ippo- sandal ; 
Hooks: Horse-shoes; Keys: Knives: 

Ladle or Skillet : Lamp: Linchpin: 

Loop: Nails: Ox-goad: Padlock: 
Polishers: Punches: Quarrel: Rings: 
Rings. Finger-: Shackle: Skean 
Dhu: Sockets; Spear-heads; Spikes: 
Spring; Staples; Stirrup. 

Ironstone Implements from Skara Brae, 23.3, 238 
Irvine, Mrs. presents a AVhorl, ... 20 

Peter, iiresents Arrow-heads, Knife, 

Scrapers, and Pointed Biade. . . 17 

Island, ArtiHcial, see Crannog. 

Ivar’s Knowe, near Hillhead, Sunday, Ork- 
ney, Perforated Stone and Two Flint 

Scr.ipers found at, 19 

Ivory, Beads and Culie of, from Skara Brae, 275-6 


.lacoh. Miss G. II., presents a Stone Mortar 

and Pestle, 16 

Jars, Unglazed Ware, from Munirills, . 5:33-5 
Jet, Objects of : see Buttons ; Necklaces ; 
Pendants. 

Jug, Earthenware, from Lindores Abbey, 

(donation) 13 
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PACK 

Jug of L'nglazed Roman Ware, from Mum- 

rills, 

Carinated, from Mumrills, 

Kaj', .John C., eleoted, 

Keeill Woirrey, Isle of Man, Cross-slab at, 

Keiller, Alexander, presents Skean Dliu 
from Cluny's Cave, .... 

Keith, Robert, 

Kelly. Dr William, on the Strategic Position 

of Drum Castle, 

Kennedy, AVilliam Dou', elected, . 

Kenn 3 ’'s Cairn. Hill of Bruan, Caithness, 
Xeolithio Cm Fragments from. 

30, 39, 77, 79, 81 /., 8.7. 94 I 

Kentigern, Saint, 210 

Kermode. P. 31. C., on 3Iore Cross-slab.s I 

from the Isle of 3Ian, .... 354 

Kerr, Rev. Alexander F.. elected, . . 151 

Keys, Iron 

from Rdinburgh Castle, (donation) . . 19 

,, 3lHmrill.s 51)0 

Kilchoau, Argyll, Xeolithic Pottery from 

Cairn at, .'10, 38, 85 

Kildrummy Castle, Aberdeensliire. 

10.7, 10.8, 12,7, 127 

Kilmartiu. Argyll, Alignments of Cairms 

and Standing.stones at, . . . 1.74 i 

.Slab sculptured with A.ve-heads 

and Ship-figure from Cist near, . . 155 | 

Glebe, Argyll, Jet Necklace found in | 

Cairn iit, IM. 11>1 

Kiln, Tile. A Thirteenth-ceutur.v, at North 

Berwick 3.81 

ivincardine O'Neil, Alierdeeiishiie. Ruins 

of Church, iind Fair at, . . . 119 

Kincardine.shire ; e Bridge of D.ve ; For- 
douii ; Laurencekirk. 

Kindrochit Castle, Aberdeenshire, 

103, 107, 114, 110 j 

Kinlo.s.s Abbey, Morayshire, 3Iediieval Tiles j 

found at 12, 310 ' 

Kinneil, Bo'ness, Linlithgowshire, Kitchen- ! 

midden near 31.7 i 

Antlers of Red Deer from. . 316 | 

Kinnord, Loch, Castle on island in, . . 130/. i 

Crannog in, 131 ! 

Ivintore. Aberdeenshire. The Castlehill of, 109 , 

Kirkcudbright, Stewartry of: sn- Glen I 

Trool. I 

Kirknes.s, William, pre.sents Weighing j 

Beam and Salt Holder, . ... 20 , 

Kirkton, Dyce, Aberdeenshire, .Stone Axe [ 

and Cup from, IH , 


5.35 I 
544 1 

.322 

354 

13 

120 

i;i3 

3 
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Kirkwall. Orkney. 3Iedi;eval Tiles found in 

St 3Iag'nus Cathedral, .... 310 

Kitchen-midden near Kinneil. Inveravon, 

Linlithgowshire 315-8 

Knap of Howar. Papa ^Vestray, Orkney, 

Flint Scraper from, .... 18 

Knapperty Hill. Auchmachar, Aberdeen- 
shire, Long Cairn on, . . .34, 63, 85 

Hillock, Auchmachar, Aberdeenshire, 

Neolithic Pottery from, ... 34 

Knight, Rev. G. A. P'rank, D.D.. elected, . 3 

Knives, from Mumrills 560 

Knives ; — 

Flint : — 

from between Archerfield and Gul- 

lane Point, (donation) . . 11 

,, Bain. Quoyloo, Orkney, (pur- 
chase) 21 

,, Bigswell, Stenne.ss, (donation) . 19 

,, Bookan. Stenness, Orkney, (do- 
nation) 17 

,, Crichton Farm, Ford, (purchase) 21 

., High Cocklaw, near Berwick, 

(donation) 311 

from Cist at. (purchase) . .312 

Note on, .... 370 

,, Cairn at Edger.ston, . . 373, 375 

,, Cist at Ednam 352 

„ at Poltalloch, . . 160,162 

Stone 

from Bixter. Shetland, (donation) . 12 

,, Skara Bi'ae, 266 

Knock Hills, Edgerston, Ro.xburghshire, 

Excavation of Two Cai)')is on the. . 372 

Knox, John, Carved Head of, on Walking- 

stick, 152 

Kyloe, Northumheiland..let Necklace from, 168-9 


I.acaille, A. D.. presents Pigujy Flint 
Implements from .Ayrshire, and 
Alousterian Implements from France. 19 

Mousteriaii Chert Implements 

from Diiiaii, France 214 

on Aixllui AlegalitliS and tlieir 

,-Vssociatious ; Crosses at I.uih and 
-Vlloway ami a Siiort Cist :it Ednam, 

Roxbiirghsliire, 325 

Ladle. Horn, from Sjieyside, (donation) . 364 

or Skillet, Iron, fro)u Mumrills, . . ,565 

Wooden, whitli helougeil to Neil Gow, 

(donation) 322 

.sVr (il.fo Toddy Ladies. 

Laing, George Smith, AI.B.E., elected, . 3 
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15 

214 

564 

546 


314 

96 

. 320 
173 


Lakenheath, Suflblk, Flint Axe and Adze 
like Implement from, (donation) 

Laniont, John JI., elected, .... 

Lamp, Iron, Stem of, from Mumrills, . 

Pottery, from JIumrills, 

Lanarkshire : see South Side, Coulter. 

Land Movement-s in Scotland in Preliistoric 

and Recent Times 

Langass Barp, Xorth L’ist, Beaker-like 

Pottery from, 

Langbauk, Renfrewshire, Pile Structure 

at, 31 

Largetreany, Donegal, Lunula from, . 

Largie, Poltalloch, Argyll, Neolithic 

Pottery from, 30, .3s, 84 

Laurencekirk, Kincardineshii'e, Turned 

■Wooden Ink-pot from, .... 132 

Laurieston, Stirlingshire, Roman Coin 

found near, 349, 550 

Law, The, Urquhart, lloraysliire. Gold Tore 

from, 

Lawson, John, presents a Roman Coin from 
Blackraw, near Midcalder, . 

of Cairnmuir, 

Lead 

Fragments of, from Mumrills, . 

Ob,jects of: see Bulhe ; Bullets; Slugs; 
Weight ; AV’horl. 

Leith, South, Dies for striking Communion 

Tokens of 

Lesmoir Castle, 

Leug, The MacLean, ..... 
Lezoux Pottery found at Mumrills, 

Lids, Pot, of Slate or Shale, from Skara Brae, 
Linch-pin, Iron, from Mumrills, , 

Lindores Abbey, Fife, Small Jug found at, 
Lindsay, Mrs Broun, presents a Flint 
Scraper from Colstoun, , 

Sir .James, of Crawford, .... 

Lines, Fishing, of Horse Hair, from Perth- 
shire. (donation) 

Linlithgow Palace, Iron Chisel and Silver 

Pin from, 

Medimval Tile from, 

Linlithgowshire : see Bridgeness ; Inver- 
avon ; Kinneil, Bo ness. 

Locci pr.. Stamp on Mortarium from Mum- 
rills, 

Lochgilphead to Dunadd, Argyll, Align- 
ment of Standing-stones and Burial 

Sites from, 

Logie Ruthven, Aberdeenshire, Hall of, . 
Loop, Iron, with Ring attached, from Mum- 
rills, . 


311 

12 

15 

556 


215 

127 

362 

503 

273 

.563 

13 

15 

120 

12 

19 

:«.3 


.528 


15,5 

130 

564 


Fort, (donation) , , . , 

. 323 

Love, James, Death of, . 

4 

Low, Professor Alexander, Report on 

the 

Human Bones from the Chambered 

Cairn at Lower Dounreay by, 

. 149 

found in Ci.st at West 

Puldrite, Orkney, by , 

. 193 

from Some Cist Burials 

in 

Orkney, by 

. 381 

Luibinore, Perthshire, Cup-marks at, , 

, 345 

Lumphanan, Aberdeenshire, Peel of, . 

. 119 

Battle at, 

. 120 

Lunau Head, Angus, Necklace from, . 

163, 168 

LunuUe, Gold, Distribution of. 

170, 172 

Origin of, 

173, 180 

Orn.amentation on, , . . . 

170, 174 

from Lanline Collection, . 

. 180 

„ Largetreany, Donegal, . 

. 173 

,, Orton, 

. 173 

,, South Side, Coulter, 

. 180 

Luss, Glen, Dumbartonshire, Flint Scraper.? 

found at ■■ Fingal's Tomb." . 

. .336 

Luting, Clay, in Cist at AVest Puldrite, 

Orkney, 

18, 191 /. 

Macaulay. John D., elected. . 

, 214 

Thomas Bassett, elected. 

3 

M’Crae, Thomas, elected. 

. 322 

Macdonald, Sir George, and Alexander O. 


Curio, on the Roman Fort at Mum- 
rills, near Falkirk, 396 

pre.sents Maps, etc,, of the 

Antonine AVall, 324 

Henry L., of Diuiach, elected, . , 151 

MacDonald, Dr James H., elected, . , 310 

M'Donahl, John, Death of, ... . 4 

MacEchern, Rev. C. Victor A., elected, . 11 

Macfarlan, Robert Smith, elected, . . 3 

Macfarlane of that Ilk, Estate of, . , 343 

Macintosh, A., presents Stone Knives and 

Weighing Beams 12 

Mackay, Rev. P. Hugh R., elected, . , 151 

William, LL,D., Death of, , , . 4 

Obituary Notice of, ... , 7 

Mackenzie, Donald A,, on a Celtic God on 

a Scottish Sculptured Stone, . , 196 

of Ardloch, Charm-.stones of the family 

of, 361 

M'Kerrow, Dr Alexander R. Camjibell, 

elected 3 

JPLean, Archibald, elected, . , . , 3 

Charles, elected, 151 
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ilacLean, Duart, Charm-stone of family of, 

Ross of Hull, Charm-stone of family of, 

Macnab of Inishewan, Burial-ground of 
familj' of, at Suie, .... 
M'Pherson, Rev. Alexander, elected, . 
Maepherson, James, presents a Hand Bell 
Maelruldia or Jlourie, Saint, . 

Maeor or Mair, 

Malcolm, Sir Ian, of Poltalloch, elected. 
Malms, Finland. Cast of Ceremonial Stone 
^\’eapon from, .... 
Man, Isle of, More Cross-slabs from the 
Maps, etc., of the Antonine Wall, (donation) 
Mar, Donald, IMormaeor of, 

Duncan, Earl of, . . . 

Gilchrist, Earl of, . . . 

Isabella, Countess of, 

Province of, .... 

The Earl}’ Castles of, 

Marcellus of Rheinzabern. Potter's Stamp 
of ?, from Mumrills, 

Marnocli, Banfi’shire. Die for strikin, 
Communioji Tokens of. . 

Marwick, Hugh, on Some Cist-Burials in 

Orkney, 

Mascellio, Potter, .... 

Ma.sclus, Potter, .... 

Mascus or IMascuus, Potter, . 

Matti. M. stamped on Samian Sherd from 

Mumrills, 

Mattus of the Allier, Potter's Stamp of, 
from Mumrills, 

Maud, Castle of, Aberdeenshire, . 
ilaughold. Isle of Man, Fragment of Cross 

from 

May, Isle of, Fife. Media-val Tile from the 
Priory, (donation) . 

Mediccval Tiles found at St 

Adrian's Priory. 

Mazer, The Bannatyne, Replica of, j)re 
sented by the Marque.ss of Bute. 
Medallion, Gold, in honour of Admiral Sir 
George Rodney. 

Medals 

Silver, Prize, of Edinburgh Ladies 
Institution, (purchase) . 

Silver-gilt, of Beggars' Beni.son Club, 
(donation) 

Prize, of High Sctiool. Edinburgh 

(purcha.se) 

Megaliths. Ardlui, and their Associatioms, 
Meigle, Perthshire, Sculptured Stone at, 
Melrose, Roxburghshire, Meiiimval Tile 
from Garden of Priorwood Hotise, 
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362 
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346 
11 
311 
210 
112 
3 

20 
.354 
324 
104 
112 
106, 112 
113 
102,/f. 
102 

.521 

215 


.377 
529 
.529 
.529 

521 

.521 
1.33 

3.55 

12 

309, 310 

15 


99 i 


20 

311 

20 

325 

196 

295 


Melro.se Abbey, Roxburghshire, Mediatval 
Tiles in, ... . 293, 295, 29 

Old, Roxburghshire, Norman Corbel 

from Site of ilonastery, 

Melus, Potter's Stamp of, from Mum 

rills 

Meiizies, Sir Robert, .... 

I William, elected, .... 

Mes.sel. Lt.-Col. Leonard C. R., elected. 
Michaels Grave, Bute, Neolithic Pottery 

I from, 

: Middleton in the Wolds, Yorkshire, Jet 

I Necklace from 

j Midlothian ; see Blackraw. near Midcalder : 

! Brockhouse, Stow; Crichton, Ford; 

I Gyle, North, Corstorphine ; Newbattle 

I Abbey. 

i Midmar, Lordship of, ... 

j Parish of 

I Migvie Castle , 

1 Mill, Colonel J„ presents an old Walking- 

! stick, 

i Miller, Dr A. C., Death of, . . . 

] Robert Schaw, AV.S., Death of, 

l' Minvircc, or Minuirc, Place-name. 

! Mitchell, Hugh. Death of, . . , 

i James T., elected 

I Mithraism in Europe 

I Moluag, .Saint 

[ Monamore Glen, Arran, Neolithic Pottery 

j from 

Montgomery, Walter Basil Graham, C.B.E. 

Death of 

Monymusk, Aberdeenshire. Priory of, 
Mooi-e. M)-s, presents a Whorl from Quoyloo 
Mor.ay, Sir Andrew de, .... 
Morayshire: see Burgie. Dam of, Rafl'ord , 
Burgie Lodge, Rafford ; Diiva Moor,' 
Crojmlaie: Findhorn: Kinloss Abbey 
Law, The, Urquhart; Orton; Plus 
carden ; Roseisle, Easterton of. 
Morbihan, Brittany, Stone Axes, etc., from, 
Morham, East Lothian, Fragments of 

Medi.eval Tiles from 

Morriston. West, Berwickshire, Jet Neck- 
lace from 

Mortar and Pestle, Stone, bought in 
Edinburgh, (donation) .... 
Mortaria, Fragments of, from ilumrills, 

.Stamps on 

Mortars, Stone, from Skara Brae, 249, 2.59, 
Mortlach. Banllshire, Monastery of. . 104 

Mossl.urnford, Jedburgh, Roxi)urghs’hire, 
Axe-hannuer from. 


, 310 

3a3 

529 

1.30 

322 

151 

31, 50 

172 


1(U 

111 

104 

152 

4 

4 

a31 

4 

214 

202 #. 

104 

31, 48 

4 

106 

16 

1.30 


308 

171 

16 

523 

527 

274 

106 

364 
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Mother goddess cult, 2fti 

Mouhray, .John J., Death of, ... . 4 

Moulds : — 

Stone, for Flat Bronze Axe, from 

Ferintosh, Boss-shire, (donation) . 12 

from Mumrills, 566 

ATood, Gingerbread, (donation) . . .Sll 

Mound at Poltalloch, Examination of, . 189 

Mount Stuart, Bute, Jet Necklace from, 

167, 169, 18.5 

Mounth, The, 114 

Mountings, Bronze, from Denholmhill, 

Cavers, (purchase) 21 

from Alumrills, .... 555-6 

Mounts, Brass, found at Tantallon Castle, 

(donation) 14 

Mousterian Implements of Chert, from 

Dinan. France, (donation) . . . 214 

Muir, Sir A. Kay, presents a Cinerary Urn, 215 

Muirhend, George, LL.D., Death of, . . 4 

Muirkirk, Ayrshire, Beaker-like Ve.s.sels 

from 95 

Mumrills, near Falkirk, Stirling.shire. The 

Roman Fort at, 396 

I. Introductory 396 

II. Description of the Site. . . . 398 

III. The Early Fort 4tK) 

IV. The Antonine Fort 406 

The Defences. . . . 407 

The Headquarters Build- 
ing 421 

The Granaries. . . 431 

The Barracks, . . . 433 

The Commandant's 

House 434 

The Baths, . . . 447 

AVater -supply and Drain- 
age, 493 

Roads and Streets, . . 498 

Firei)laces and Ovems, . 499 

Pits, 590 

V. Annexes, -500 

AT. Pottery, . .... .501 

Samian AA'are, .... .503 

Potters' Stamps, .... .520 

Amphora', 522 

Alortaria .523 

Other I’nglazed AA'are, . . .529 

Native Wares, .... .541 

Lamps, .546 

Bricks and Tiles, .... .546 


(iruffiti, . 
ATI. Glass. . 
A'lII. Coins, . 


54.8 

.518 

549 


PAGE 


Mumrillo (contd .) : — 


IX. Other Objects of Aletal 


Bronze, .... 

553 

Lead, .... 

. 556 

Iron, .... 

556 

X. Objects of Stone, 

565 

XI. Animal Remains, 

566 

XII. Summary of Results, 

■573 

Channelled Hi'pocaust at, . 

. 4.57, 460 

Ditches at, 

. 402, 415 

Fragments of Aledimval Potterj 

fired in 

Kiln at 

. 400 

Palisade Trenches at. 

. 404 /. 

Plaster Alodel of the Roman Baths at. 

(donation) 

365 

Relics from the Roman Fort 

at. pre- 

sented, 

. 365 

Roman Altar found near, . 

. . 565 

Roman Tombstone found at, . 

. . .565 

Types of Heating illustrated at, 

4.57#. 

Mungo's AVell, Cainbusdoon, Ayrshire, . 347 


Alunro, Rev. Donald, D.D., elected. . . 3 


Murison, Rev. Dr, presents -Arrou-head.s, 
Scrapers, and AA’orked Flints from 

Stenness, 16 

Murlingden, near Brechin, Angus, Per- 
forated Stone from, .... 16 

Alurray, David, LI,.D., Death of, . . . 4 

Obituary Notice of, ... . 7 

Mye Plantation, AA'igtownshire, Neolithic 

Pottery from. 82, 55, 88 


Naits, Iron, from Alumrills 565 

Hand - made, from Holyroodhouse, 

(donation > 323 

Neckl,ace.s : — 

Distribution and Development of, . . 170 

Amber, from Denmark 171 

from AA'iltsbire, 171 

Bone, from Skara Brae, . . . 228, 260 

Jet, F’a.stener.s of. .... 165 Jf. 

found in England, . . . 171, 1.86 

Table of 186 

from Angus, 171 

,, Assynt, Sutherland, . . 164, 166 

., Balcalk, Tealing, . 16,5, 167-8, 185 

„ BlinmdI. Rothie-Normaii, . 169 

- Burgle Lodge, Ratl'ord, . 167, 169 

., Cow Low, Buxton, . . 167. 169 

„ Dam of Burgle, Ralt'ord, . . 165 

., Eordoim House, Kincardine- 
shire, 169 

.. Holyhead, Aiiglesea, . 167, 172 
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Xecklaces [cojitd .) : — 

Jet, from Kilmartin Glebe, Argyll, . . 154 

Kyloe, Xorthuiuberlaiul, . 1(18-9 

,, Lunan Head, near Forfar, 163, 168 

,, Middleton ill the Wolds, York- 
shire, 11'2 

„ Mount Stuart. . . 167, 169, 18.5 

„ Pitkeiinedy, Aberlenino, . 166 

., PitreuL'hie, 169 

found near Plu.scarden, . . . 171 

from Taytield, Newport. . . 167. 169 

,, Weaverthorpe. Yorkshire, . 167 

,, M'est Morriston.Berwiekshire, 171 

,, Windle Nook. Hargate Wall, 

Derbyshire, 172 

found in Cist at Culdutliel, Inver- 
ness 32, 218, 222 

from Ci.st at Poltallocli, Argyll, 

Note on a, 154 

Details of the Construction of, 185 

Plate of, from Orkney, . . .171 

Plate and Bead from, found at 

High Cooklaw, .... 311, 370 

Fragments of, from do., (pur- 
chase) -113 

Plates and Beads of, from the 

Spottlswoode Collection, . . .171 

Nectoveliu.s, Tombstone of, found at Mum- 

rills, -^5 


Needle.s 

Bone, from Skara Brae, 

230, 23:1. 237-9, 260, 263 


Brass, found at Tantallon Castle, (dona- 
tion) Id 

MMod, Fisgarine (netting), from Orkney, 

(donation) 1< 

Neil, N. A. G., elected 3 

Neill, B. M., Report on the Animal Bones 
from the Chambered Cairn at Lower 

Dounreay by, 150 

Neolithic Pottery. Scottish, .... 29 

Discoveries previously recorded, . . :10 

Later Di.scoveries, 32 

Description of the Pottery, ... 37 

Shapes of the Vessels and Te.vture of 

Ware, 6 

Ornamentation 81 

Newbattle : see Ne wbottle. 

Newbottle Abbey, Midlothian, Medimval 

Tiles from, 287 

Newstead Roman Fort, Roxburghshire, 

Pair of Bronze Loops from, . . . 323 

Nidan, Saint, Ill 

Niven, S. A., presents a Food-vessel. . . 152 


PAGE 


Noc, .Stamp on Mortarium, from Mumrills, 529 

Nocturac, Potter 529 

Noran.side, Fern. Angus, Beaker from, . 18 

North Berwick, East Lothian, A Thirteenth- 
century Tile Kiln at. and .Scottish 
Medireval Ornamented Floor Tiles, . 281 

Convent, Medimval Tiles at, . 297, 310 

Notman. Robert C., elected 214 

Oban, Argyll, Azilian Sites at. . . . 317 
Obisary. Loch. North l ist. Dun in, . . 319 
Obsidian. Flake of. found in Ci.st at Cul- 

dtithel, Inverne.ss 219, 223 

Ochre : 

found at Cliesterknowes, Chapelhill. 

Cocktuirnspath, 162 

in Cist.s at Poltalloch, . 160/., 162, 175 

Ohio, .Stone Axe from 15 

Oldbridge, County Meath. Pendant on 

Necklace from 168 

Old Deer, Aberdeenshire, Talisman ic 

Brooch, Bronze, from, .... 21 

Old Kilpatrick. Dumbartonshire, Beaker- 
like Pottery from, . . . .34, 37, 95 

Neolithic Pottery from. 


•34. 37. 61. 77, 83, 85, 88, 94 

Old Melro.se sre Jlelrose. 

Oliver, Mrs F. S., on the Excavation of 
T«o Cairns on the Knock Hills, 
Edgerston, Roxburghshire, . . . 372 

Oman, Toui, present.s Flint Implements 

from Orkney, 19 

O'Neil (Onele), Thaneage and Barony of, 112/. 
Orata. .Sergius, Invention of Hypocaust 

attributed to 446, 460 

Ore (Boar) Clan, 197 

Orkney, .Some Cist-burial.s in, . . . 377 

See also Ai)l)eytown, .Saiuiwick; Ap- 
petonn; Bain. Qnoyloo : Bigsivell, 
Stenne.ss ; Blows, Deerness ; Bockan, 
Saiuiwick: Bookan, .Stenuess ; Bur- 
rian, Broch of, .Sandwick; Dale, 
Harray; Dingis Howe ; Groundwater 
Hill. Orpliir; Heddle Hill, Firtli ; 

Ivars Knowe, Hillliead, Sanday; 
Kirkwall ; Knap of Howar. Papa 
Westray; Puldrite, West, Kendall; 
Quoyloo, Sandwick: Cluoyness; Red- 
land, l-’irth ; .Sanday; Sandwick; 

Skaill ; Skara Brae; Stenness; .Strom- 
ness : Taversoe Tuick, Rou.s.iy : Tliing- 
wall, Evie : Fnstaii. 

Ormiegill, Caithnes.s, Neolithic Pottery 
from, . 


30 
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Orton. Jloraysliire, Lunula and Ear Orna- 
ment from 173 

Ohborne, Rev. Thomas, elected, . . 11 

Ovens, John, presents a Jet Plate. Barrel- 
shaped Bead, and Flint Knife, fiorn 

High Cocklaw 311 

O-V, Short-horned Celtic. Remains ot, foiiml 

at ilumrills, .563 

O-x-goad, Iron, from ilumrills. . . . .561 

Oyster, Shells of. found at ilumrills, . . .572 

Padlock, Brass, Old, Edinhurgh, (donation) 323 

Tuhuiai-, Iron, trom Gilnockie Castle, 

(donation) 363 

Paiusthorpe Wold, York.shire, Jet Pendiint 

from, 107. 10!) 

Paldy Fair, i;i5 

Palstave, Bronze, found i)i the Saune. near 

Chalons. France, (donation) . . . 1.5 

Parker. James H. C. A.. Death of. . . 1 


Paterson, J. Wilson, iuid Prof. \'. tlordon 
Childe, Provi.sional Report on the 
Excavations at Skara Br;te. and on 
Finds from the 1927 iind 192S Cam- 
paigns 225 

Peebles, Mediie\al Tile.s loiind at Red 

Friars, 316 

Peeblesshire, Horn tipoon trom. . . . 301 

See also Dawyck. 

Peg or Pin, Deer-horn, fi'om IMutnrills. . 56s 

Pendant.s ; — 

Jet, from Goodmanham. Vorkshiie. . 167 

,, Oldbridge. County 5Ieatii. . 163 

,, Paiusthorpe Wold. Yorkshire, 

107, 109 

Black Stone, (donation) .... tl02 

Tusk, from Sk;n’;i Brae, . . 2-31. 2-59, 277 

Perth, Silver Toddy Ladle made in. . . IS 

Perthshire, Fishing Lines of lloi.se II.ui- 

trom, (donation) 12 

See also Aliemetliy ; B.ittleby House; 

Blair Drummond ; Chaisteil Gi'igoir; 
Chaisteil Rah; Donne; Duinish. 
Crianlarich ; Glen Fitlloch ; Inver- 
arnan ; Luibmore; IMeigle; Buie, 

Glen Dochart. 

Picks, Bone, fiom .Skara Brae. 

231, 2;).5, 2-37. 2,59. 261 

Pict.s, Ore (Boar) Clan of the 197 

Pig, Remains of, found ;it Miimnlls. . . .569 

Pigment, Bed. from Skara Brae, . , . 23.3 

Pigmy Flint Implements from Ayrsliiie, 

(donation) 19 

from Steiuie.ss. (ilonatmn) . 19 

VOL. LXHI 


Pile Striietnre : 

at Dumbuek, Dnmliai tonsliiii'. 317. 319-26 
j ,, L.mgliank, Renheu shiie. . . 317.326 

I Piulike Bone Object, vvitb Reimiins of 
I Inscription.', troni Miimrills. . . .503 

j Pins ; — 

Bone, from Bm h mhie Connain. \’allay. :10.3 

from Slcar.i Bivie, 231-.5, 239. 210. 201, 201 

Brass. I\"ire-hea(ied. from Taiitallon 

Castle, (don.ition) 11 

Bronze, trom Glen Troul 264 

from iliimrills .'i.lO 

Silvei-, from Linlithgmv Pahiee, (don.i- 
tion) IP 

Pitkennedy, Aberleimio, Angus, .let Xeck- 

lace fiom lOti 

Pitreucliie. Angus, .Jet Xeckhiee fi-ou). . 169 

Plaster ti'om .Mumrills 307, ,517 

Playing-imin, Bone, trom Skui'a Ri-ae. 231. 233 

ot Samian \\'ai-e, Iroiii .Aluiiii ills. , .549 

Plummet. Stone, froui Jlumrills. , . , .506 

Pluseai-den. IMoiay.sliire. -Jet NeekI.iee 

found neai' 171 

Polisliei'b 

Bone, fiom Skai-a Bi’ae, .... 2(it 

lion, fiom Skara Brae 23.S 

.Stone, from Morbiliaii, Biittaii,y, (do- 
nation) 1.3 

Poltallocli. .\rgyll, E.xumiiiatioii of .Stone 

Circle and Burial .Mound at. . . 189 

Food-Vessel I'l'ii from. . . . Kil 

Grave-s. Long. Stoiie liiied, at Kill 

y Iviiiraii or Brouch .111 Di iiiiimiii. . 157 f. 

.Vote on a Jet Vecklace from a Cist 

at 151 

Relies Irom 162 

Port y Vulleii, Isle of ilaii, Cniss fiom, . 355 

Poseidoiiiiis of .-Vpame.i. Descriptioii of 

Celtic Warriors liy, .... 199 

Pot, Cla.v, from St .Andrews Cathedr.il. 

(donation) 304 

Pot-boilei.s, from .Sk.da Brae. . . . 207 

Pot Lids, Slate or Sliale. from .Skara 

Br.ie, 273 

Potters' Stuiiiiis on Samian W.ire louiid ,it 

ilumrill'i, .720 

— on iloiuina ,727 

Pottery. Fragments of. trom Dmgis Hon-e. 

Orkne.v 271 

from Edge) stun 373-5 

., Eileaii an Tigbe, Ge.ir.iiin 

5Iill Locli, Voi'tli Fist, (doiuition) . .361 

from Skara Hr.ie. . . . 233, 209 

— Ornamentation ot. . . . 276 

38 


# 
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Pottery, 3Iedi;ev;il. Fratruient.s of, from 

Mumrills -lOJ 

Native, fi'om iliimrill.s .tlf 

Beaker -like, from Archerfielfl. . O.'i 

from Geirisclett, North L'ist, . ‘Jti 

,, Hedderwick, . . . iia, 9.') 

,, LaiiHa.ssBarp. North L'ist, 9(i 

iMuirkirk, .... 9.) 

.. Old Kilpatrick. . 3f. 37. 9.5 

Roman, Mortaria from ilumrill.s, . . 52:! 

Samian, from ilumrilis, . . . 405 

Bowls from L'amelon. . . 21 

L'nglazed Ware from iluinrills, . .529 

Scottish Neolithic 29 

Vessel from Eeay Links, . . . i;!9 

Gloliular. from .Armni ilis. . . .541 

See al'io Basins; Bowls: Bricks; Cook- 
intt'pot.s ; Bishes : .Jars ; .luus ; 
Salt-Holder: Tiles; t'rns. 

Pounders, Stone, from Skara Brae. . . 207 

Puldrite, West, Erie and Rendall, Orkney, 

Note on a Short Cist at, . . . 19!) 

Pulpit Rock, or Clach n;in Tairhh. iie.ir 

.-Vnllui :!:!:! 

Grooved Rock ami Woiked Chip of 

Flint found near, .‘!:i5-<i 

Punche.s, Iron, from Wunnills, . . .5<i4 

Quarrel, Iron, fiom Tiuitallon Castle, 

(donation) 14 

Querns, from .Muinrills .56ti 

Quoyloo, Sandwick, Orkney, Stone Whorls 

from, Hi, 20 

Quoyness, Orkney, Bone Implement f)0)i), 201 

Rake. Paddy, from Sonrhnpe. Vethoh)). 

(doniition) 2n 

Ramsay, Willian), presents a .Stone .\.ve 

and Cup l,s 

Readman, .Tohn, presents an .V.xe hit)])]))er 
froiti Jlosshurnford, ainl Flint ItJi- 
plements troni Berwickshire .and 

Ro.xburghshire, 301 

Reay Link.s, Caithness, E.xeavatiotjs at, . l.'ts 

Hammer -stones, Scraper, and Bronze 

Sti'iip Taff fro))) 139 

Lontr Cists on i:t9 

Structures, Ciroihir. o)i. . . . i;i8 

Reil Deer, Antlers, frmn Kitchen-t)ii<hlen, 

Kinneil, near Bo'nes.s 31(i 

from Skara Brae 218-9 

Re))iains of, found lU JInnjrill',. . .570. .573 

Redland, Broch of. Firth. Orkney. Club-like 

I))il)len)ent fron) 17 


PAGE 

Reekie. Ale.xander, elected 3 

Renfrewshire: ,src Greenock ; L,inpb:u)k. 

Retable. Altar, Cast of frapjnent of. 

(<l(»iation) .11 

Rhind I.ectureshipi. 1927. 1928. and 1929. . 10 

Rhini.ceri on the Gntulestriip Cauhhon. . 20.5 

Richardson, Francis, elected. ... :! 

— Jan)es .S.. presents a Bronze .Sword, 

Fishing- Line.s, and Flooring;- Tiles, . 12 

0)1 a Thirteoith-centnry Tile Kiln 

at North Berwick. East Lothian, and 
Scottish Media-val Oimujienteil Floor 

Tile.s 2«1 

presents Jleilia.-val Tile.s and a 

Flint Scraper :ilo 

presents it Denarius from Traprain 

Liiw, 322 

tiinl Hii.jor David X.. present 

Fli))t and Stmie I)))plements tound 
between Archertieid and Gullane 

Poit)t, 11 

Rideout. Eric H., elected 214 

Ri))g-s, Ri-<)))ze, fi-oiji .Muinrills, . . . .550 

Iron, from .MunirilLs .564 

- - i-'ingei-, Hra.ss. from .St .Vmli-ews Castle, 

idonation) 20 

Iron, frmn Muinrills. . . . .5.56 

Ri.sga, .ii'gyll, .-Izilian Site on, . . . 317 

Ritchie, Dr. James, Note on -Vnimal Remains 

from IMumrills by .568 

Ritogenus of Lezou.x, Potter's Stamp of, 

from Miimrills, .521 

Ritterling, I’rofessor Emil, Death tpf, . . 4 

Obituary Notice of 5 

Robert Bruce. Fragment ot Cloth of Gold 

from the Grave ot King. ... 15 

Roberts, Ale.xander F.. pre.sents a Bronze 

Eihiila 30.-, 

Robertson, Rev. .fames, elected. ... 3 

Rock Markings; 

Grooved Rock near -Vrdlui. . . . :i:t5 

.Si itlptnrings at Iiiverarnan, . . . ;141 

Rodney, riiiiiue Relic of, and the H.ittle 

ot the .Saint.s. . . . . . 9S 

-Admiral Sir George, .Medallion in 

honour of 

Roger.son. Rev. Charles, 51, .-V,. elected. . 3 

Roman Remains;— 

-Ht.irf, Corner of. from ilunirills, . .566 

to Hercules Magu.sanus. fouml 

near ^lunirills, 

Baths at .Alumrills. Piaster .Model ot, . 365 

Fort at Bar Hill py, 

Muinrills near F’alkirk, The . 396 
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Roman Remains (contd .): — 

Samian Bowls from Cameloii, . . 21 

Tombstone found at ilumrills, . . .165 

Wall (Antonine), Maps, etc. of, (do- 
nation! 324 

AVindow-p'lass at Mumrills, . . . 1.54 

Roseisle, Easterton of, Moray. Xeolithic 

Pottery from, . . . . 32, 56, 81 /., 85 

Ross, .Tames, elected, 1,51 

Ross of Mull. MacLeans of . . . . :162 

Ross-shire ; set' Ferintosli ; Galson, Lewis ; 

Tain. 

Rothesay, Bute, Xeolithic Ihittery from 

Tounhead, .... 33, .57. 81, ,s's 

Round Hill, oi- The Dun, Glen Falloch, . 333 

Rowardeunan, Place-name, .... 325 

Ro.xhurghshire : .serDarnick : Denholinhill, 
Cavers; Edgerston; Ednain: Melrose; 
Melrose, Old : INfosshurntord, .Ted- 


burgh ; Xewstead ; Sourhope, Yetholin. 


Rubbing-stones, from Skara Brae. . . 267 j 

Rudh an Duin. Vallay, Xorth Uist. Dun on. 311) j 
Runes, on Cross-.slab from Balleigh, Isle ot 

Man :166 

Ruthven Arms impaled with Stewart on 

Tile from Dirleton Castle, . . . 368 

Sabina. Coins of, from Mumrills, . . . .5.52 

St Andrews. Fife. Daviil de Bernham. 

Bishop of, 121 

Hand Bell from 311 

Castle, Brass Finger-ring from, . . 26 

Cathedral, Cla}' Pot from, . . . 361 

and Blaekfriars, Jledi.eval Tiles 

found at 36!) 

T^riory. Mediawal Tiles found .at, . . 316 

Salt-Holder, bought in Edinburgh, (do- 
nation) 26 

Samian "Ware from Mumrills, . . . .50:1 

Bowls from Canielon, ... 21 

Playing-man from Mumrill.s, . -516 

.Sunday, Orkney, launl Movements in, . 321 

.Sandwick, Orkney, .Vrrow-lieads from. . 17 

.Savoy, Stone .Vxe from, 15 

.Schleicher, Cliarle.s, elected, .... 3 

Scotland, Gold in, 1.S8 

Scottish Xeolithic Pottery 2!) 

Scrape r.s : - 

Chalcedony and Chert, from between 

.\rcherfield and Gullane Point. . . 11 

Flint, from .\irhou.se, O.xton. (donation) 16 

from between .Vrcherlield and Gul- 
lane I’oint, (donation) . . . . 11 

from Bain. Quoyloo, (purchase) . 21 


PACK 

Scraper.s (contd.):— 

Flint, from Bigswell, Stenness, (donation) 19 

,, Bockan, Sandwick, (purchase) 21 

„ Boolean, Stenness, Orkney, 

(donation) .... 17 

.. do., (purchase) ... 21 

„ Brockhouse, SIoaa', (donation) 16 

„ Colstoun. (donation) . . 15 

., CricTiton Farm. Ford, (pur- 
chase) 21 

.. '■ Fingal's Tondi," Glen Ln.ss. 636 

.. Knap of Howar, Papa TVest- 

r.iy. Oi kney, (donation) . 18 

., Re.iy Link.s 139 

., .Skara Brae, . . . 207-8 

Stenness. (donation) . 19. 20 

■ .. Wimoenx, Boulogne, (do- 
nation) 310 

.Stone, fi-ou) .Skara Brae 267 

Se.d-hox, Bronze, from Mumrills. . . 555 

.Selkh'k, Bi'onze Fihnla from the Rink Fort. 365 

Serpent god 20.3 

.Tr.vthical liH), 202/., 20J /. 

Seton, Sir Bruce, pi-esoits a Horn Spoon 

a))d a Woode)) Ladle 322 

Seton-.V))deison, .Janies, elected. . . . 151 

Sh.icklo. Iron, (donation) .... 365 

Sheep. Remains of, found at Mmnrills, . ,569 

Shell Deposit at Bridgeiiess, .... 318 

at Gi-.uiton Castle, Edinimi-gh, . 318 

Shell Implement from Skara Br.te, . . 239 


Object of: .srr Bead. 

Shell fish. Reimrins of, found at iluin 

lilK 

Sl)etland : s^cBixter: Fair Isle. 


Shiell, .Tames, presents a Paddy Rake, . 20 

.Ship-ligure. Carving of. on .Slab at Kil- 

)nartin 1.55 

.Ships, Celtic, 212 

.Shovel, Bone, from Skara Brae, . . . 266 

Sig More, South Fist, Inverness-shire, 

Chambereil Cairn at 319 

Silver. Ohjects of: sff Brooch; Button; 
Cauldron : Fork : Medals : Bins ; 
Spoons: Toddy I.adles ; IVatch. 

Simpson, Dr W. Douglas, electeii to Council. 2 

-- on The Early Cast les of ilar, . 102 

Skaill, Orkney, Silver Penannular Brood) 

fi'om, 211 

Skara Brae, Orkne.v, Provisional Report on 
the Exc.iv,itio))s at. and on Finds 
fi'om the 1927 and 1628 Campai,gns, . 225 

Skea, Willi.uu. presents a Perfoi-ated .Stone 

and Flint Scrapers, .... 19 
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p\np: 

Skeaii Dim, found in Clniiy's Cave. Cmitr- 

dlm. (donationi lif 

.Skeliniiir, Aberdeensliii e. Anvil-stoues from. 17 
.Skene. Alierdeensliire. House or Touei- of. I;U 
.Skillet, Ladle or. Iron, from ilumrilK. . .TIm 
S kinner. Kev. \Y. Ciimminc. eleetc*d. . . d 

Slag- from Earth-house at Bach mhic Con- 

nain, Vall.i.v, North List. . . . dft! 

.Sliddeiy Water. Arran. Neolithic Urn 

from a Cairn at til. 17. 7!l 

.Slug: Mounth Koail lil 

.Slugs. Lead, found at Tantallon Castle, 

(donationi ... . . ItJ 

.Smalhvciod, Kohert H. (iongh. elected. . tl 

Smart. Bertie R.. elected II 

Smith. Misses I>. and H. Nimmo. present 

Communion Tokens IS 

Snujothers, Boive. from Skara Hrais . . 2d<> 

.Sm.vthe. Colonel David INI.. De.ith ot . . 1 

Sockets, Iron, from iMninrills. . . .■|(i;;. .Mil 

Sourhope, Yetholin. Roxhurghsliire. Padd.v 

Rake from 2n 

.South Side, Coulter. Lanarkshire, Lunula 

from l.sij 

Sowden, Dr George .Smith, electeil, . . ;i 

Spaekman, C.vril .Saunders, elected. . . :i 

.Spatula', Hone, from Skara Brae. . . 2(it) 

.Spear-heads : — 

Bronze, found near Donne, (donationi . tity 

from Inverness, (donationi . . i.'y 

Ii'on, from Camelon. ipui-i h.isei . . 21 

from Mumrills, .Viii 

.Spence, .Vlexander, .Silversmith. . . . tiPi 

S|iey.siih', Horn Ladle from, .... tiill 
.Spikes, Iron, from .Mumrills. . . .7(11, .■|(i;i 

.S|)Oon or Ligula. Bi-onze, from Mumrills, . .'m-'i 

Spoons : - 

Horn, Neil Gow'.s, (donationi . . . .‘122 

from Peeblesshire, (donationi . . tiul 

Silver, made in .Vherdeen, (donat ion i . ir> 

made in Greenock, (donation i . . ps 

., Wick, (donationi . . . |s 

Ohl Scottish, (donation! . . , tjpi 

.Spring, Iron Coileil, from Mnmrills. . . .Trd 

.Sinul, Copper, from Balthdiv House, Pi-rlh. 

(donationi 21 1 

.Standing-stones. Alignments of, .it Kil 

mal t in . J.7( /• 

and Burial Sites, .Mignment of. Irom 

[.ochgiltihead to Dunadd. . . . l.v> 

Sta[)le.s. Iron, from Mumrills. . , . .Mil 

.Statue, Roman, Part of, from .Mumrills. . .MU! 
.Stenness, Orkne.v, .Vrroiv head, .Si laiiers, 

and Woi'ked Flints from. . . . pi p( 


PAGE 


I .Stenness. Orkne.v. .Uxe. Chert, trom. . . 17 

: .‘ste|)hen. Frederick .S.. Death of, . . . 4 

1 Stewart. Sir Alexander lid 

Doiothea. Countess of Gowrie. . . .'KiS 

I Rev. G. Wanchope. D.D., presents 

part of the Head of a Cross. . . ID 

T., presents a Silver Button, . . . 1,71 

— Riitliven Arms impaled with, on Tile 

from Dirleton Castle :{08 

I .Stirling. Deer horn Iinpleinents and Skele- 
tons of Whales found neai'. . . . dPS 


Stirlingshire: see Bantaskine. Falkirk: 
Camelon. I’alkirk ; Castlecary : 
L.iui ieston : Mumrills. 

.Stirrup. Iron, from Dunfermline -Vlibe.v, 


! (donationi 2tl 

I Stirton. Rev. .Tolin, D.D.. presents .Jug 

: from I.indores Abbey Id 

I .Stone. Boiindaiy. (.’Inch nam Breatann. 

I (ilen Falloch :I2!) 

I .Stone ( 'ireles : 

I at [nverarnan ;j,d<i 

,. Polt.illoch ISil 

I .Stone. Ob. jects of 

I tiom .Mumrills .Mjj 

I Circular, from Skara Brae. . . . 2del 

I Hollowed out. from .Skara Bi-ae. . . 2d8 

I Implement, Club-like, from Site of 

Broch of Redland, Firth. Orkne.v. . 17 

- from .Skaia Biae, .... 206 

Jron.stone. from Skara Brae, . 2:iS. 23S 

I'eitorated. fi'om .-Viipetown. Harray. 

• pmchasei 21 

from Kdgei'ston ;; 7 ;j 

.. Ivar’sKnowe. Sunday, Orkne.v, 

(donationi .... IP 

.. Lochend Meadow.s, Edinburgh. 

(donation! .... 301 

.. Mnrlingden, near Brechin, 

(donationi .... 16 

with Picked Cavities from Dale, Harray, 

Orkne.v, (purchase! 215 

Weapon. Ceremonial, from .Malm.s, Fin- 
land, C.ist of. (donationi ... 2(1 


.See o/av) Ailze-hammer ; .\ltars: Anvil 
stone.s; Axe-hammers; .Axes : Bulls; 
Basin; Beads; Cups; Di.shes: 
Hammer-.stones : Knives; Mortars; 
Moulds: Pendants; PI urn met; 

Polishers; Pot-boilers: Pot Lids ;' 
Poundeis: Rubbing-stones; .Scrapers; 
Slab: Statue: Urn. .Steatite; Whet- 
stone; Whorls; and Chalcedony; 
1- lint ; .let ; Obsidian. 
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PAGE 

Stones Sculptured and Incised 

at Jleigle 1!I6 

from Skara Brae, .... 247 

A Celtic God on a Scottish, . . 1!)C 

Altar, Roman found near ilumrill.s, .Ttw 

Boar Stone, near Inverness, . . 197 

Xorman Corbel from Site of Jlonas- 

tery, Old Melrose 3(i3 

Slab, with Axe-heads and Ship- 

figure, from Cist at Kilmartin. . . 15.7 

Statue, Roman, Part of. from 

Mumrills, -566 

Stone, with Palm Brancli, from 

Mumrills, 56t) 

Tombstone, Roman, from Mum- 
rills 56.5 

Strachan, Mi-ss, present. s Communion 

Tokens 15 

Strainer, Unglazed “Ware, from Mumrills. . .541 

Strathdee. Lordship of IW 

Strathdon, Lordship of, 194 

Stromness, Orkney. .Urrow-heads from. . 17 

Structures, Circular, on Reay Links, . . BIS 

Strutbers, Major .lames G., elected, . . 301 

Stuckindroin, Dumbartonshire, Long Cairn 

at, 330 

Stud, Bi'ass. found at Tantalloii Castle. 

(donation) 13 

Studs, Bronze Enamelled, from Mumrills. . .5.55 

Suie, Glen Dochart. Perthshire, Cross-pillar 

at, 346 

Sulley, Philip. Death of, 4 

Sunnyside, Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, Food- 

vessel Urn from, i)07 

Urn presented, 1-52 

Suobn (illi). stamped on Samian Sherd 

from Mumrills, -521 

Sutherland: ,src Achaidh, Creich : .Vrdloch; 
.\ssynt ; Dornoch. 

Sutherland, .1. R., elected, .... 3 

Suttie, George C., Death of, .... 5 

.Swethope, Richard de 113 

.Swords, Bronze 

purchased in Edinimrgh, (donation) . 12 

from the Glenluce Sands. (()urchase) . 29 

Tag. Bronze Strap, from Reay Links, Caith- 
ness, 1-39 

Tain. Ross-shire, .Shell Bead from, . . 16 

Tantallon Castle, East Lothian, Relics found 

below the Clitf at, 13 

Media'val Tile from, . . . 393 

Tarvos Triguranos, bull god. . . 196/. 
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Taversoe Tuick, Rousay, Orkney, Neolithic 

Pottery from 31, .54. 94 

Tay, River, Lead IVeigbt found near Tay- 

moutb Castle in 1.52 

Tayfield, Newport. Fife, .let Necklace from, lfi7 

Taylor, James, elected, 1-51 

Teeth, Bead.s made from, at Skara Brae, . 275 

Thanages, 112, 113 

Thingwall, Evie, Orkney, Whetstone from, 17/. 
Thomson. .1. 3Iurray, presents a Horn 

.Spoon ami Ladle 304 

Thracians, Tondjstone of Soldier of. found 

at Mumrills .505 

Tile Kiln: xee Kiln, Tile. 

Tilehouse, near Darnick, Roxburghshire, . 293 

Tiles, Roman, from Mumrills, . . . .540 

Scottish Medi.eval Floor, . . . 234 

Roofing 310 

Flooring, from the Cistercian 

Convent at North Berwick, (don.ition) 319 

from Isle of May Priory, 

(donation) 12 

from Kinloss Abbey, Moray- 
shire, (donation) 12 

Titius of Lezou.x. Potter’.s Stamp of. from 

Mumrills .521 

Titus ?. Coin of. from Mumrills, . . . .551 

Toddy Ladle.s. Silver, (donation) . . . 152 

made in Dundee, (donation) . . 13 

Perth, (donation) ... 13 

AVick. (donation) ... 18 

Token.s, Communion, xlonation) . . . 151 

Dies for, (donation) .... 215 

Tombstone, Roman, of Nectovelius, fi'om 

Mumrills, .565 

Toinintoul, Bantl'shire, Highland Brooch 

from, (purchase) 21 

Tooth. Worked, from Skara Brae, . . 235 

Tores, Gold, from Cothill, Belhelvie. 

(purchase) 22 

from The Law, Unpihart, Moray- 
shire, Ipurchase) 311 

Torlin, Arran, Neolithic Urn, from . 31, 46, 79 
Torinore. Arran. Neolithic Pottery from. . 31, 47 

Tos/iinh. 112 

Tra.jan. Coins of, from Mumrills. . . 5.51), ,531 

Traprain Law. K.ist Lothian. Denarius 

found in 1393 on 322 

Trenche.s for Palisades at Mumrills, . . 191/. 

Trigaranos, bull god, 197 

Trugeranos. bull god 197 

Tungrian Horse, A’alerius Nigrinus of the. 

Altar by. found near Mumrills, . . .505 

Tusk Ornaments from .Skara Brae, 235, 238, 277 
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Tusk Pendants from Skara Brae. 234, 2.59, 277 

Tusks, "Walrus, from Skai'a Brae, 230. 23.5, 233 

Tyne Estuary. East Lothian. Land Move- 
ment in .321 i 


L'nstan, Orkney, Neolitliic Pottery from, 

31, 40, 77, 32/'., 35, 93 f. 

Urns : — 

from Oreenliill, Balmerino. Fife, . . 103 

Fragments of, found at ilumrills, . .532 , 

Beaker, Fra^inents of, in Chaml)ereit ! 

Cairn at Lower Dounreay. . . 112, 14.5.//'. 

from Cairn at Edgerston, 374, 377 

from Giants' Graves, "Wliiting-Bay, 4,S, !).s j 

,, Cist at Xoran.side, Fern, . 

Ane-iis. (donation) 1,3 ■ 

or Beaker-like, from .-Vrchertield, . 9.5 

Beaker-like \'essel, from Glecknaliae. 

Bute 94 

and Beaker-like. Fragments from i 

lledderwiek 35. 95 I 

Betiker-like. from 5ruirkirk. . . . 95 j 

from Olil Kilpatrick, . . 34.37.95 

— Cinerar.v, fi'om Blair Drummond, 

(donation) 215 

Friiyments of, from Fei'niehrae. 

Chapel of Garioeh ;>1 

Cla.y. Fragments of. found at Ilijrh 

Cocklaw, near Berwick. . . . 379 

-- Food-vessel, from lliuh Cocklaw. Ber- 
wick, (purchase) 312 

Xote on. .'{71 

-- from .Xorth Gyle, (,'orstorphine. 

Edinburgh :«>9 

from Poltalloch, .... l)i| /. 

,, .Sunnvside, F.V' le. . . . 1.52 

Xote on ;t))7 

Xeolithic, from Achnacree, Bendcrloch, 39, 3s' 

- from Beiicharr.i. Kintyre. . . .51) 

- . .. Book. in. Orkney. . . . 3), 1.3 

.. Clachaig, -Arr.in. . . 31. 4ti t'. \ 

., Cr.iig. .Vuchindoii', . . 31. ,59, III | 

Fnigments of. from E.ist Finnerc.v. ; 

Dunecht 92 | 

— fi'om Fi'i'iiicbrae. Ch;ipel of | 

Garioeh 31,93 | 

from (oD'rywhiu :19 I 

— Fr.igment of. from Giants' Graves. | 

Whiting B.ay, .\n.ui 31. 1.3 j 

from Glccknab;ie. Bute, . 31. 19. .35 ; 

from Kenn.v's C.iirn. Hill of 

Briian 39. .39. 77 

from Kilchoan :)9, 33 . 

,, Largie, Polt.illoih, ... 37 
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L’rns iconfd.) 

Xeolithic, from Ornuegill, . . . :30 

,, Sliddery Water, Arran, 31, 47 

,. Taversrie Tiaek, Drkney, .54 

., Torlin. Arran, . . .31 

,. Unstan, . . . . 41, 77 

Steatite, at Blows. Deerness, . . 377 

Valerius X'igrinus, Altar erected by. found 

near Alumrills .565 

\'ertebr;e of Whale, from .Skara Brae, 235. 2.59 
Vespasian ?. Coin of. from Alumrills, . . .551 

Vitellius. Coin of. from Alumrills, . . .5.50 


AVadilell. James A., Death of. ... 5 

.1. .Icfi'rey, presents C'.ist of fragment 

(d an -Vltiir Ketable 11 

Walker, Rev. George A, Everett, elected, . 11 

W. G., pre.sents Communion Tokens. . 13 

AVall.ue. Jame.s, elected 3 

AValrns, Tii.sks of. from .Skara Brae, . 239, 2;-!3 

w.irriors. Celtic, Diess of 199 

Wat( h, .Silvei-. .Sir .James Wylie's. . . 215 

Watson, Airs, pre.sents a Stone Axe and a 

Be.iker 18 

Wattle and Daubiit Alumrills, . 42.5,433.439 

We.'ipon, Cereinoni.il Stone, from Alnlins, 

Finliind, C.ist of, (donation) . . 29 

We.-iverthorpe, Yorkshire, .fet X'ecklace 

from 167 

AVeight. Lead, found near Taymouth Castle. 

(don. (lion) 1.52 

Weir, Rev. Il.irold O. AIullo. elected. . , 11 

AVell. Alnngd's. near .\llou iiy Kirk. , . 347 

West Lothian: vr Linlithgow shire. 

Whale-bone, Objects of: .sse Bowl : Cups. 

Whales : - 

Head of, at .'skar.i Brae, .... 242 

Skeletons of. found near .Stirling'. . . 318 

Vertebr.-e of. from .Skara Brae. . . 235 

— Cups m.ide from 2.59 

Wheel .Svmbols. 0(1.5 

AVhelk, .Shell of, found at Alumrills. . . .572 

Whetstone, from Thingwall, Erie. Orkney, 

(donation) 17 /. 

-- from Alumrills .566 

Whitel.iw, H.irry Vincent. Death of. . . 5 

Whorls : 

l.ead. from Alumrills. .... .556 

.Stone, from Bi'ockhouse. .Stow, , . [6 

.. D:iwyck. (donation) . . 11 

•• Denholmhill. Cavers, (pur- 
chase) 21 
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Whorls (confd .) : — 

Stone, from Duns, Berwickshire, (do- 
nation) 

.. Quo, yloo, Sandwick, Orkney, 

(donation) ... 1 

Wick. Caithness. Toddy Ladle and Table- 
spoon made in, 

Wigtownshire : ■'^ec Aird. Bridpe ot ; Glen- 
luce : Jive Plantation. 

Williamson. John W., Death of, . 

Willis, .James E., elected, .... 

Wiltshire, Amber Necklaces from, 
Wimerenx, Boulogne, France, Flint Scraper 

from, 

Windle Nook, Ilargate Wall, Derbyshire. 

.Jet Necklace from, .... 

Window-gdass, Bonian, at Jfumrills. . 

Wolf. Remains of, found at Jfumrill.s. .i7( 
Jlythical 


Wood, A., presents Arrow-heads and 

Pointed Implement IT 

Wood. Objects of ; Sfi' Alms Bo-X ; Beam.s, 
Weighing; Ink-pot: Ladle; Jloulds, 
Gingerbread : Needles. 

Works, H.JI. Office of, present Ob.jects 
found at Edinburgh Castle, Linlith- 
gow Palace, Dunfermline Abbey, and 

St Andrews Castle 19, 20 

Wylie. Sir James, JVatch. presented to, 

deiiosited. 21,’) 

Walter Scott, Chronometer Watch de- 
posited by, 21.) 


Yarhonse, Caithness. Jet Beadsfrom Cham- 
bered Cairn at. . . . . 

— Neolithic Pottery from. . 

Y'ule. Thomas. lU’esents a Baton 
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